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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  the  P£ople's  Histobt  of  Essex,  we  hope, 
-will  speak  for  itself.  The  chief  object  has  been,  as  we  stated 
at  the  outset,  to  preseiit  '^a  popular  and  historical  picture  of  the 
county  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day, — its  political 
and  social  changes, — the  wars  and  struggles  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene, — the  races  by  which  it  has  been  overrun, — the 
great  families  who  have  owned  or  still  own  its  soil, — its  castles, 
antiquities,  remarkable  churches,  charities,  and  government." 

The  History  of  the  County  had  been  a  sealed  book  to  the 
many.  This  seal,  which  bore  the  impression  of  two  or  three 
sovereigns — the  price  of  the  bulky  tomes  upon  the  subject — 
it  has  been  the  endeavour  to  break ;  and  the  sale  of  the  work,  as 
it  has  appeared  in  monthly  numbers,  assures  us  that  we  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  successful.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  opened  a  new  mine  of  information  for  thousands^-at  least 
some  thousands,  we  know,  have  already  explored  it* — and  have 
been  able  to  give  readable  interest  to  facts  and  events  which 
naturally  appear  dry  and  uninviting.  The  aim  has  been  to  impart 
a  popular  tone,  wherever  the  matter  would  admit  of  it,  to  the 
pages  of  the  Feoflb's  History,  giving  just  enough  of  any 
general  public  and  political  occurrences  to  explain  the  motives 
and  illustrate  the  movements  of  the  local  actors;  and  thus  convey 
to  the  Essex  reader  an  idea  of  the  interesting  and  hoary  memories 
that  cling  to  the  soil  on  which  he  lives,  and  the  part  which  his 
county  has  taken  in  the  events,  the  triumphs,  and  struggles  of 
the  past.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  we  have  traced  the  old 
paths  and  trodden  over  much  new  ground.  Nearly  every  ruin 
and  relic  of  importance  in  the  county  has  been  visited.  The 
old  halls  have   been  explored.      The  modern  homes  of  the 
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nobility  and  leading  gentry  have  been  entered ;  and  pictares, 
feeble,  perhaps,  but  faithful,  of  their  interior,  as  'well  as  their 
outward  and  architectural  character,  are  presented.  The  dusty 
genealogies  of  perished  houses  have  been  cast  aside,  save  where 
the  names  of  individuals  are  found  in  them  -who  have  influenced 
events  in  the  county ;  but  the  histories  of  men  of  celebrity,  and 
of  living  families  of  note,  have  been  carefully  traced.  The 
People's  Histobt  may  thus  lay  claim  to  originality  and  a 
character  of  its  own. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  not  to  acknowledge  the  ready  and 
valuable  assistance  received  in  the  progress  of  the  work — the 
courteous  freedom  with  which  the  gentry  threw  open  their 
doors,'  and,  where  necessary,  the  records  of  their  families,  to 
the  inquirer, — ^the  promptness  with  which  the  Clergy  replied 
to  the  numberless  applications  made  to  them  for  information 
on  parochial  matters, — the  aid  rendered  by  several  members  of 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  information  drawn 
from  the  rich  store-house  of  the  published  works  of  the  Society 
itself. 

Since  the  work  has  been  in  the  course  of  publication,  death  has 
made  some  changes  in  the  halls  and  homes  of  the  county.  The 
noble  Lord  Braybrooke  has  just  been  suddenly  smitten  dovm 
in  the  princely  house  of  Audley-End.  His  brother,  Charles 
Comwallis,  the  heir  presumptive,  was  bom  in  1823,  and 
married  in  1849  the  third  daughter  of  Viscount  Hawarden. 

The  benevolent  Bishop  Murray,  too,  has  passed  to  the  tomb, 
and  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  the  See  of  Bochester  (described 
page  238)  is  now  the  home  of  the  Right  Bev.  Dr.  Wigram, 
who  was  consecrated  to  the  diocese  in  1860,  and  is  the  ninety- 
sisth  Bishop  of  the  See.  ELis  Lordship  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Wigram,  and  was  bom  at  Walthamstow  in  1798; 
he  married  in  1837  the  daughter  of  Peter  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of 
Willersley. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COUNTY  UNDER  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS'-ITS  EXTENT, 
BIYEBS,  ASPECT,  AND  SOU/— OBIGIN  AND  CHABACTSB  OF 
THE  BRITONS— THE  DRUIDS  IN  ESSEX. 

|HE  History  of  Essex  in  those  early  ages  when 
the  pen  was  little  used,  and  the  press  wa0 
altogether  unknown,  presents  few  features  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  general  history  of  the 
country.  Yet  from  the  occasional  glimpses 
we  catch  of  it  in  the  fragmentary  records 
of  that  olden  period,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  some 
importance  even  from  the  time  when  the  foot  of  the 
first  settler  penetrated  into  its  dark  forests.  Its  soil  and 
sitnatioD,  and  still  more  its  proximity  to  the  coast  and  the 
spots  where  adventurers  from  the  continent  in  search  of  plunder 
or  a  new  home  were  likely  to  land,  brought  it  under  the  notice 
of  the  successive  invaders,  thus  making  it  the  scene  of  their 
struggles,  and,  as  they  consolidated  their  conquests,  of  theiiT 
settlements.  And  here  we  cannot,  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  its  history,  contemplate  the  present  aspect  of  the  county,— 
its  high  cultivation,  displaying  in  all  directions  the  skill  and 
labour  of  the  agriculturist  who  has  cleared  the  wilderness, 
and  has  stocked  the  once  impassable  marsh  with  cattle  oi 
clothed  it  with  waving  crops  even  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
Thames, — its  busy  towns  and  thriving  villages,  with  their  sacred 
spires  peeping  out  of  clumps  of  trees  upon  the  hill-tops  or 
resting  quietly  in  the  vallies  below,— the  mansions  which  stud 
the  landscape,  either  bearing  about  them  some  yenerable  traces 
of  the  past,  or  displaying  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  modem 
architect, — the  free  access  afforded  to  all  its  parishes  either  by 
road  or  rail, — ^we  cannot  look  upon  these  without  remembering 
that  when  the  ambition  and  craving  rapacity  of  the  Boman 
first  brought  him  to  our  shores,  he  found  the  whole  one  vast 
wild,  beautiful,  no  doubt,  though  not  so  rich  as  we  now  see  it,  in 
the  early  spring  and  brightness  of  summer,  but  rough  as  nature 
left  it.    If  he  had  token  his  stand  on  Laindon  or  Danbury 
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hills,  or  the  high  lands  about  Thaxted,  a  woodland  scene  would 
have  appeared  extended  before  him  of  which  he  could  see  no 
limit,  and  through  which  he  must  have  forced  his  way  with 
difficulty  as  through  a  newly-discovered  land.  Inhabitants 
there  were  indeed,  for  even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Britons  £ssex  is  stated  to  have  been  well  peopled.  Their 
dwellings,  which  were  mere  huts,  formed  of  poles  cut  fix)m 
the  forest,  and  covered  with  skins,  thick  boughs  or  turf,  might  be 
seen  in  the  thickets.  Clustered  into  collections,  as  die  shelter 
or  surface  of  the  ground  suited,  without  order  or  arrangement 
of  streets,  these  hovels  formed  their  towns.  The  inhabitants 
themselves,  hardy  and  athletic,  might  be  seen  bounding 
after  the  game  in  their  native  woods, — for  the  original  Essex 
men,  like  all  unciviUzed  tribes,  were  great  hunters,  and  there 
were  no  game  laws  in  those  days ;  or  tending  their  cattle,  or 
engaged  in  the  partial  cultivation  of  patches  of  soil— rocking 
the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  our  present  fiill  grown  Agriculture. 
In  the  mild  season  of  the  year  the  Briton  would  be  found  naked, 
his  body  painted  or  stained  with  the  forms  of  flowers,  trees,  and 
animals. 

"  Tbe  painter,  not  the  tailor  dreesM  him  out. 
For  grand  assembly,  gala-day,  or  rout ; 
Ghreen  down  the  breast,  and  purple,  brown,  and  black, 
In  gracefol  mixture  oorving  up  the  back  ; 
Hoops,  blue  and  red,  encaMd  the  legs  below ; 
A  coat  of  yamish  finish'd  off  the  beeui." 

When  the  snow  came  he  changed  this  light  summer  wear ;  and 
Vas  covered  in  winter  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  county  at  that  period — such  the  picture  of  our  ancestor 
when  we  are  first  introduced  to  him  by  authentic  record. 

This  being  the  aspect  of  the  county  when  we  first  catch  a 
view  of  it  through  the  dim  telescope  of  tradition,  it  may  be 
convenient  here  to  take  a  glance  at  its  present  condition.  By 
slow  degrees,  as  successive  conquerors  passed  over  it,  the  wild 
wood  gave  place  to  the  enclosed  and  cultivated  field,  and  the 
tracts  of  heather  were  subdued  by  the  spade  and  the  plough. 
For  ages  after  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons  its  boundaries 
were  undefined  and  its  name  uncoined.  In  the  earlier  Saxon 
times  it  acquired  the  title  of  East-Seaxa,  which  was  changed 
by  the  Normans  into  Exsessa,  and  has  since  been  modernized 
into  Essex.  At  that  period  it  comprised  precisely  the 
district,  including  part  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  which 
up  to  the  ecclesiastical  change  a  few  years  ago  formed  the 
diocese  of  London.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Alfred  that  its 
limits  as  a  county  were  set  out  and  defined,  and  these  have  ' 
continued  its  boundaries  down  to  the  present  day.     Its  extent 
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firom  east  to  west,  that  is  from  Walton-on-ihe-Naze,  which  jots 
oat  at  that  point  the  farthest  into  the  sea,  to  Boydon,  on  the 
borders  of  Hertfordshire,  is  rather  over  61  miles;  and  from 
Bartlow  Hills,  on  the  edge  of  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  north, 
to  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  south,  it  measures  about  60.  Its 
circumference,  taking  the  capriciousness  of  its  landmarks  and 
the  windings  of  its  waters,  is  225  miles.  This  tract,  within 
which  are  included  420  parishes,  976,000  acres  of  arable, 
meadow,  waste  and  forest  lands,  and  369,818  inhabitants,  is 
almost  enclosed  by  water.  The  Thames,  occasionally  jutting 
its  creeks  some  distance  inland,  bounds  it  on  the  south ;  the 
German  Ocean  washes  it  to  the  east.  On  the  north  the  Stour, 
rising  near  Haverhill  and  forming  a  mere,  which  gives  name 
to  the  parish  of  Stourmere  or  Sturmer,  passes  by  Clare, 
Sudbury,  Nayland,  Dedham,  and  Manningtree,  emptying  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Harwich  ;  and  on  the  west  the  Stort  loses  itself 
in  the  Lea  at  Boydon,  and  its  waters  pass  on  to  Waltham  Abbey 
and  Barking.  Other  important  rivers  intersect  and  water  the 
county.  The  Oolne  flows  from  Bidgewell  along  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Hedinghams,  to  Halsted,  the  Colnes,  and  Colchester,  and 
siwelled  by  tributary  brooks  mingles  its  stream  with  the  sea  be- 
tween Mersea  and  St.  Osy  th.  The  Blackwater,  or  Pant,  rises  from 
a  well  at  Badwinter,  joins  a  small  stream  which  has  its  source 
at  Debden,  and  runs  through  Bardfield,  Bocking,  Coggeshall, 
Kelvedon,  by  Wickham  Mills,  to  Maldon.*  The  Chelmer  has 
its  source  at  Henham,  and  its  course  is  through  Thaxted, 
Dunmow,  Felsted,  and  the  Walthams  to  Chelmsford,  where 
having  given  its  name  to  the  town  it  is  united  to  the  Cann, 
and  turns  eastward  to  Maldon.  The  Crouch  originates  in  two 
springs  at  Little  Burstead  and  Laindon,  and  taking  a  direction 
eastward  divides  Dengie  and  Bochibrd  Hundreds,  joining  the 
sea  below  Bumham.  The  Boden  has  its  birth  at  Little  Easton, 
and  passing  through  the  important  agricultural  district  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  reaches  the  Thames  by  Ongar,  Ilford, 
and  Barking.  These  rivers,  with  numberless  little  nameless 
brooks,  that  run  bubbling  along  the  low  grounds,  watering 
fertile  tracts  of  meadow  land,  flanked  by  rich  com  fields,  occa- 
sionally intersected  by  belts  of  woodland,  give  to  the  county  a 
different  aspect  to  that  expected  by  the  stranger  who  has  formed 
liis  opinion  from  old  report.  Essex  does  not,  indeed,  present  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  west,  and  the  bold  contour  of  some 
of  the   northern  counties ;    neither  does  it  fatigue  the  sight 

*  Tins  riyer  appeara  to  bave  been  navigable  at  one  period  &r  into  the 
ooiinty.  At  WlmbiBn,  we  are  told  ^  there  hath  been  in  times  past  a  pretie 
water,  and  in  snch  quantities  that  boats  haye  come  from  Billie-Abbeie^  beeide 
Maldon,  into  the  Moore,  in  Badwinter." 
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with  the  almost  unvarying  flatness  and  uniformity  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Huntingdonshire.  There  is  no  rude  mountain 
or  barren  crag  to  give  what  has  been  called  "  the  oharm  of 
desolation"  to  the  scene.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre,  save  of  its 
forest  lands  on  the  north  and  west,  and  a  few  scattered  commons, 
which,  either  by  stealthy  encroachment  or  legal  enclosure, 
have  been  gradually  disappearing,  that  has  not  been  rendered 
productive.  Cultivation  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  hill 
tops.  But  amidst  its  gentle  undulations  of  hill  and  vale,  some 
high  lands  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  afford  platforms  which 
command  a  fine  extent  of  surrounding  country.  On  the  sununit 
of  Laindon  Hills  the  prospect  on  a  clear  day  in  summer  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  view 
stretches  over  the  vale  of  the  Thames  almost  from  London  to 
the  Nore,  the  rivei  being  commanded  for  an  extent  of  nearly 
forty  miles,  with  the  bold  hills  of  Kent  as  a  back-ground  to 
the  picture ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  in  summer,  when  the 
lands  below  are  covered  with  verdure,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  this  scene,  *'  unless  that  which  Hannibal  exhibited 
to  his  disconsolate  troops  when  he  bade  them  behold  the  glories 
of  the  Italian  plains."  At  Little  Baddow,  at  Brentwood,  and 
near  Thaxted  and  Epping,  delightful  views  may  be  also  obtained 
by  those  who  love  to  look  upon  rural  scenery,  rich  with  farm 
and  woodland,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  village  and 
hamlet. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  upon  its  Agriculture  that  the  im- 
portance and  reputation  of  the  county  depend.  Its  wheat 
always  figures  at  a  good  price  in  the  records  of  Mark-lane ; 
and  its  hay,  straw,  vegetables  and  milk,  are  poured  in  largely, 
especially  from  the  southern  and  western  divisions,  for  the  supply 
of  the  great  metropolis.  Various  writers  have  dwelt  upon  its 
fertility.  Drayton  in  his  Poly-Olbion  (1580)  after  singing 
the  forests  and  rivers  of  the  county,  rejoices  that 

"  Essex  is  our  dower,  which  greatly  doth  aboimd 
With  every  simple  good  that  in  the  isle  is  found.*' 

This  brings  us  to  the  constitution  and  character  of  its 
soil.  This  is  so  variable  in  different  districts  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  general  description.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  such  an  insti- 
tution existed,  was  driven  in  his  survey  to  class  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county  under  the  head  ''miscellaneous  soils."  A 
writer  in  1772  says — "Essex  is  a  county  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  none ;  from  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,*  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  the  conveniency  for  water  carriage,  and  the 
goodness  of  its  roads,  it  derives  advantages   few  others  can 
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boast."  Chamberlayne,  in  his  Magnm  BritannitB  Notitia, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  observed — "  The  soil  in  some 
places  is  so  rich  that  after  three  years  bearing  saffi-on,  it  will 
bear  good  barley  for  almost  twenty  years  together  without 
dunging" — a  description,  we  fear,  that  few  of  our  modem 
farmers  find  borne  out  in  practice.  The  good  old  itinerary 
must  have  been  hoaxed,  or  have  fallen  in  with  some  experi- 
mentalizing Piper  of  former  days,  who,  like  him  of  Golne 
Engaine,  bad  the  secret  of  growing  five  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre  year  afl;er  year  without  the  aid  of  the  muck 
cart  or  the  plough.  A  recent  practical  writer  (Mr.  B. 
Baker,  of  Writtle,)  describes  the  soil  as  resting  in  general 
on  chalk  as  the  substratum,  which  crops  out  at  Safion 
Walden  on  the  north,  and  at  Grays  on  the  Thames  on 
the  south,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  extensive  lime 
works.  The  upper  soil  and  subsoil  consist  of  gravel,  loam, 
clay,  sand,  &c.  in  admixture,  many  portions  of  which  show 
that  great  disturbance  by  the  action  of  water  has  taken  place. 
About  Chelmsford  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very  good,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  production  of  turnips  as  well  as  grain  crops 
of  every  description.  The  Hundred  of  Dengie  is  a  tenacious 
clay  subsoil,  difficult  of  cultivation,  but  in  dry  seasons  wheat  is 
a  heavy  crop,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  district.  Boch- 
ford  Hundred  possesses  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  kingdom, 
being  part  of  it  unrivalled  for  productiveness.  About 
Colchester  and  Tendring  Hundred  are  fine  turnip  and  com 
lands.  In  the  district  of  Braintree  the  soil  is  chalky  clay, 
producing  excellent  wheat  and  barley.  About  the  Hedinghams 
is  a  rich  vale,  p^ly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  hop,  which 
old  surveys  inform  us  was  formerly  grown  about  Chelmsford. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Bomford  district,  towards  Brentwood, 
is  rather  inferior.  Around  Epping  and  Loughton  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pasture ;  and  towards  the  Thames  is  a  rich  tract 
of  marsh  land.  The  upper  part  of  the  county  is  principally 
devoted  to  market  gardens,  from  which  immense  quantities 
of  vegetables  are  sent  into  London.  The  axe  of  the  woodman 
and  the  spade  of  the  drainer  have  been  busy  for  the  last  half 
century  clearing  its  forest  lands,  of  which  1,878  acres  have 
recently  been  enclosed ;  and  the  extent  to  which  agricultural 
drainage  has  been  carried  has  greatly  improved  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  county  and  increased  its  produce.  The  coast  is  in 
many  parts  broken  into  a  series  of  islets  and  peninsulas,  cut 
in  deeply  by  aims  of  the  sea ;  and  the  oyster  beds  about  Col- 
chester, Mersea  Island,  Burnham,  and  other  parts,  render  the 
shore  and  its  waters  as  profitable  as  its  most  fertile  tracts  of  land. 
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It  bas  been  said  tbat  the  coanty  is  so  overloaded  with  veal 
and  wheat  tbat  it  has  no  room  for  those  objects  tbat  arrest  the 
footsteps  and  employ  the  cariosity  of  those  learned  in  the 
things  of  old.  Barbarism,  it  is  true,  bas  sent  the  plough  over 
many  a  spot  hallowed  by  dme  and  the  associations  connected 
with  it ;  but  it  bas  still  left  many  of  the  landmarks  of 
former  ages.  Suckling,  speaking  of  Essex,  thus  vindicates  its 
character  upon  this  point — "  Few  districts  offer  subjects  of 
higher  interest,  and  dtbough  I  must  admit  the  want  of  the 
beauties  of  a  stately  Cathedral,  yet  its  remains  of  Roman 
constructions,  its  castellated  and  romantic  ruins,  its  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  structures,  present  in  singularity  of  design  and 
construction  unparalleled  examples  of  ancient  art.  The  Roman 
works  at  Chesterford  considered  by  some  as  the  most  entire  in 
England, — the  Castles  of  Colchester  and  Hedingham, — the 
Abbey  of  Waltham  and  the  Priory  of  St.  Botolph,  both  exceed- 
ingly curious  specimens, — the  Round  Church  of  Maplestead, 
and  above  all  the  wooden  Church  of  Greenstead,  perhaps  a 
genuine  instance  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture, — the  houses  of 
Layer  Mamey  and  Audley  End, — these  and  various  others 
that  might  be  justly  adduced  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in 
asserting  that  the  county  of  Essex  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
possession  of  those  curious  and  interesting  remains  which 
constitute  the  riches  of  architectural  antiquities." 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  county  in  its  present  state,  as  com- 
pared with  its  aspect  at  the  time  of  earliest  record,  when,  it  may 
almost  be  said  ''  wild  in  the  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,"  it 
may  be  necessary  to  go  a  step  fiirther  back,  and  enquire  whence 
came  the  people  who  had  thus  pitched  their  huts  in  the  Essex 
woods,  as  elsewhere  in  the  island,  and  appeared  to  possess  the 
land  as  by  right  ?  The  early  epochs  of  most  nations  are  lost 
in  obscurity  or  clothed  in  fable.  The  poets  were  the  first 
historians,  and  with  the  dim  traditions  of  the  people,  they 
interwove  the  exaggerated  and  trustless  legends  of  their 
craft.  This  nation,  too,  has  its  fabulous  period.  One  story 
would  persuade  us  that  Brutus  (whence  the  name  of  Briton), 
tlie  grandson  of  uEneas,  came  here  about  120  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  peopled  the  island  ;  so  that  some  of  us 
may  be  descendants  of  the  grim  warriors  whose  exploits  have 
been  recorded  in  the  deathless  verse  of  Homer.  Another  tells 
us  that  thirty  daughters  of  a  King  of  Syria,  led  by  one  named 
Albina  (giving  the  title  of  Albion)  murdered  their  husbands  on 
their  wedding  night,  and  escaping,  floated  in  a  vessel  without 
sails  or  oars  to  these  coasts,  where  they  became  acquainted 
with  a  peculiar  class  of  spirits  and  bore  a  race  of  giants.     It 
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18  Tain  to  enquire  whether  there  be  a  spice  of  truth  in  these 

remnaats  of  old  romance.    Trustworthy  writers  all  assert  that 

the  ancient  Britons  were  a  tribe  of  the  Oauls  or  Celts,  who 

came  over  £rom  the  continent ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  part 

on  this  side  of  the  Thames  was  one  of  their  earliest  settlements, 

the  inhabitants  here  being  called  Trinobantes  or  Trinovantes, 

which  etymologists  have  traced  to  mean  "  the  country  beyond 

the  stream."      That  this  tribe  was  populous  and  of  some 

importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  chief  or  king,  Gassi- 

bellanus,  was  selected  as  the  commander  of  the  united  British 

forces  assembled  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Julius  CsBsar.     Prior 

to  that  event  the  people  were  free  and  independent     They 

were  divided  into  principalities  and  states,  and  had  a  monarchical 

government,  but  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  liberty.    Indeed  that 

stubborn  character  of  independence  which  has  manifested  itself 

through  ages  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  for  we  are 

told  of  these  first  inhabitants, — '*  They  were  at  times  fond  of 

liberty   almost  to  a  degree  of  madness,   and  were  then  so 

tenacious  of  it  as  to  yield  up  their  lives  a  voluntary  sacrifice 

rather  than  submit  to  what  had  to  them  only  the  appearance  of 

slavery,  which  they  so  abhorred  and  detested."    The  poet  has 

made  Garactacus  thus  address  the  captives  taken  in  the  attack 

on  Mona,  and  probably  it  expresses  the  British  feeling  even 

in  those  rude  days — 

'*  Hetf  me^  Bomans,  hear, 
That  yoti  are  captiyee  is  the  chanoo  of  war ; 
Yet  eaptiyea  as  ye  are,  in  Britain's  eye 
Ye  are  not  slayee.    Borbariana  tho'  ye  call  us, 
We  know  the  natiye  rights  man  clauns  from  man. 
And  therefore  neyer  smdl  we  gall  your  necks 
With  chains,  or  drag  you  at  our  scythed  cars 
In  arrogance  of  triumph.    Nor  tiU  taught 
By  Borne  (what  Britain  sure  should  scorn  to  learn) 
'Ebea  ayarioe,  will  we  barter  you  for  gold." 

In  times  of  peace  the  civil  government  was  administered  by 
the  Druids,  who,  being  also  priests,  by  the  influence  of  their 
religion  exercised  enormous  power ;  for  no  species  of  super- 
stitition,  we  are  told,  was  ever  more  terrible.  In  Essex  there 
are  no  monuments  left  to  mark  the  spots  where  the  tribes 
mustered,  and  the  Druid,  with  bis  flowing  vestments  and  hoary 
beard,  performed  his  mysterious  rites.  In  some  other  districts 
— at  Stonehenge  for  instance — these  are  to  be  found ;  but  the 
bnge  blocks  of  stone  of  which  they  consist  were  not  obtainable 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Not  a  vestige  therefore  remains. 
Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  a  spot  now  familiar  to  us. 
Druidical  altars  have  been  raised,  within  the  dark  groves  usually 
chosen  for  their  sites,  and  that  the  earth  about  them  has  been 
wet  with  the  life  blood  of  the  victim  of  humau  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
INVASION  OP  THE  ROMANS  AND  CONQUEST  OP  ESSEX— SCTE 
OP  CAKULODUHUH— SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  E011AH8 
TEBBB— ROMAN  BOADS  AND  STATIONS  m  THE  COUNTY— 
BEVOLT  OP  BOADICBA,  UASSACBE  AT  CAHULODUNUM 
AND  BATTLE  AT  EPPING. 

tSfT  would  seem  that  the  Celts,  as  the  original 
r  settlers,  enjoyed  the  land  in  peace  for  some  oen- 
H  taries.  But  there  waa  en  invasion  prior  to  that 
«  of  the  Romans.  The  Beige,  a  trihe  of  the 
S  Teutonic  race,  oamo  hero  about  850,  B.C.  with 
™  hostile  views  and  intentions  of  conquest.  Tbey 
occupied  a  part  of  theEastem  district — by  some  tbey  are  sapposed 
to  hare  laid  theoriginal  fonndation  of  Colchester.  From  thattime 
quarrels  andcontests  followed;  battles  were  frequent;  as  a  natural 
conseqtience  the  warlike  arts  were  cultivated,  and  a  martial  spirit 
prevailed ;  so  thai  when  Ctesar  landed  here  in  55  B.C.  with  an 
army  from  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  this  island  to  the 
Roman  empire,  he  found  a  people  unwilling  to  submit  to  his 
yoke,  and  able  to  make  a  formidable  stand  even  against  the 
Imperial  arms.  Thoy  had  a  Senate  and  Council ;  factions  and 
parties,  the  effect  even  then  as  now,  of  liberty,  prevailed  in  their 
communities  and  villages ;  commerce  began  to  develope  itself, 
and  foreign  merchants  bad  establishments  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  the  Phcenicians,  it  is  known,  having  fit)m  a  very  early 
^e  traded  with  this  country  for  tin ;  and  thus  advanced,  tbe 
Britons  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  new 
master.  Their  internal  feuds  were  therefi)re  hush^vd  ;  a  general- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  was  appointed,  Cassibellanus,  the  king 
of  the  Trinobantcs,  which  included  the  Essex  men,  being 
selected  for  that  office ;  and  when  the  Romans  appeared  off 
tbe  coast  in  the  autumn  of  55  tbey  found  the  chffs  covered  with 
armed  natives  ready  to  dispute  their  landing  The  invaders  it 
is  known  made  good  their  footing,  but  un  tho  whole  could 
boast  of  little  success  in  the  first  attempt.  Their  second 
expedition  in  tbe  following  year  appears  to  have  been  more 
effective.  Cassibellanus  who  must  have  commanded  a 
numerous  army,  as  it  is  stated  he  had  4,000  of  their  scythed 
chariots  in  tbe  field,  was  defeated ;  and  afterwards  we  find  tbe 
natives  agreeing  to  a  tribute  to  the  conqueror.  At  this  time 
Essex  had  been  divested  of  port  of  its  wild  character.  The 
natives,    instead    of    shifting    their    habitations    as    danger 
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threatened,  or  finer  pastures  for  their  cattle  tempted  them  to 
remova],  had  begun  to  settle  do^m>  to  caltivate  the  land,  and 
to  bnild  strongholds.  Caesar  describes  this  part  of  the  country 
as  containing  "  an  infinite  number  of  people,  mth  houses  very 
thick,  and  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls."  There  is 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  place  which  afterwards 
became  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Romans  was  at  that  period 
of  some  importance,  and  the  seat  of  goyemment.  The  site  of 
that  celebrated  station  has  been  a  point  of  dispute  between 
historians,  Oolchester  and  Maldon  contending  for  this  hoary 
honour  of  old  antiquity.  Camden  gives  it  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  but  this  must  be  taken  rather  as  an 
individual  opinion  than  as  a  verdict  given  on  the  examination 
of  trustworthy  evidence.  Authority  and  circumstances  decide 
the  antiquarian  suit  in  favour  of  Oolchester.  The  word 
Camulodunum  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  The  town  on  a 
hill,  at  the  winding  of  a  river,'*  and  this  would  apply  to  either 
place ;  but  at  Maldon  the  pick-axe  has  brought  to  Ught  only  a 
few  coins  to  confirm  the  title,  or  to  show  that  it  was  at  this  time 
a  Roman  station  at  all,  remarkable  as  it  is  in  after  history  ; 
while  at  Colchester  the  earth  teems  with  traces  of  its  once 
imperial  masters,  and  remnants  which  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
seat  of  their  power.  Morant  speaking  of  Colchester  says — 
^'  As  to  Soman  coins  and  medals,  immense  numbers,  nay 
bushels^  have  been  found  in  and  about  this  town ;  and  amongst 
them  many  gold  coins  of  the  higher  empire ;  even  the  richest 
cabinets  in  this  nation  have  been  furnished  from  hence." 
Cromwell  adds — "  Not  only  have  Iragments  of  the  Supellex 
Romana,  or  Boman  household  utensils,  of  all  kinds,  been 
found  whenever  the  earth  has  been  disturbed  within  or  near 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  but  remains  of  that  nation  which  com- 
paratively occur  but  seldom,  namely,  of  their  buildings,  are  to  be 
seen  incorporated  with,  or  rather  forming  the  chief  materials  of, 
all  the  more  ancient  public  edifices.  The  walls  themselves,  the 
castle,  and  the  churches,  are  in  great  part  reared  with  bricks  and 
tiles  of  Roman  manufacture.  Nay,  as  though  the  Roman 
genius  continued  to  reign  in  this  place  long  after  the  extinction 
of  their  power,  the  pure  forms  of  their  architecture  were  preserved, 
in  some  instances^  in  the  erection  of  the  monastic  edifices  of 
Anglo-Norman  times-— a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable, 
and  as  we  believe  not  to  be  noticed  elsewhere  in  buildings  of  a 
similar  kind."  Again,  and  this  we  take  as  decisive  of  the  point 
— the  old  itineraries  which  have  come  down  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  describe  Camulodunum  as  52  miles  from  Londi- 
niam,  the  exact  distance  of  Colchester,  while  Maldon  is  but  38. 
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OoloboBter  then,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  was  a  station  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Its  finely  wooded  hiUs,  descending  to  the 
water,  pointed  it  out  as  a  desirable  position,  and  in  time  its 
collection  of  hats  grew  into  what  was  called  a  town-— then 
into  a  forest  camp  or  fortress,  which  afforded  refiige  and  pro- 
tection in  war ;  those  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  deep  ditch 
with  earthen  ramparts,  and  strong  lines  of  sharpened  stakes, 
which  even  the  practised  Boman  soldiers  found  rather  formid- 
able barriers  to  their  attacks.  On  this  foundation  rose  the 
Boman  Camulodunum,  and  the  modem  Colchester,  its  streets 
extending  and  its  busy  life  treading  over  a  space  which  history 
has  made  almost  hallowed  ground. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bomans,  in  their  two  first 
excursions,  penetrated  into  Essex.  It  has  been  stated  tbat 
Gfldsar  crossed  the  Thames  and  placed  Mandubrace,  who  had 
fled  from  Gassibellanus,  upon  the  throne  of  the  Trinobantes ; 
'but  this  is  questionable.  Old  Geofiry  of  Monmouth  asserts 
that  Mandubrace  accompanied  Gssar  to  Bome.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  influence  of  the  Boman  arms  was  felt  here.  The  land 
submitted  to  tribute,  which  at  times  was  not  very  punctually 
paid ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this,  the  country  remained  in  a 
manner  independent,  and  under  their  own  kings  for  nearly  a 
century.  During  this  time  the  people  imitated  and  adopted 
some  of  the  arts  and  luxuries  and  civilization  of  Bome. 
Cromwell,  in  his  history  of  Colchester,  states  that  the  coins  of 
Ounobeline,  which  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  that 
locality,  were  executed  by  Boman  artists ;  that  he  arrayed  bis 
soldiers  in  the  Boman  manner ;  that  aichitectural  embellishment 
began  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  buildings,  and  "  all  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  beneath  his  wise  protection  and  en- 
couragement." 

When  the  Bomans  renewed  their  expedition  under  Claudius 
(a.d.  43)  Essex  became  a  fierce  battle-field.  Plautus  having 
defeated  the  Britons  under  Caractacus  and  Tojodumnus,  then 
the  kings  and  commanders  of  the  Trinobantes,  subsequently 
pursued  them  across  the  Thames,  where  he  slew  the  latter. 
Claudius  himself  followed  with  reinforcements,  encountered 
and  defeated  the  Britons  above  the  Essex  marshes  of  the 
Thames,  and  marching  to  Camulodunum,  took  it ;  established 
there  a  colony,  the  first  formed  in  Briton,  under  a  Boman 
governor,  and  having  disarmed  the  vanquished,  this  county 
lost  its  independence,  and  fell  completely  under  the  sway  of  the 
conqueror. 

After  a  body  of  veteran  Boman  soldiers  had  been  planted 
permanently  at  Colchester,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  ''  Colonia ;" 
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and  it  became  a  place  of  importance  and  splendour.  A  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  raised  there  to  Claudius,  so  grateful  were 
the  people  for  the  favour  shown  them ;  besides  which  it  had  a 
palace,  a  senate-house,  and  a  theatre.  It  was  a  sort  of  capital 
which  commanded  the  surrounding  country.  To  rivet  firmly 
the  chains  of  the  victor,  the  Bomans  began  those  works  for 
which  they  were  remarkable — good  military  roads,  which  had 
so  great  an  effect  in  consolidating  their  power,  and  extending 
theur  civilization  in  the  countries  over  which  they  ruled.  The 
first  of  these  appears  to  have  passed  from  Colchester  to  Bishops 
Stortford,  and  so  on  to  St.  Albans,  which  soon  became  a  settle- 
ment of  some  importance.  The  pick-axe,  the  spadd  and  the 
plough  have  in  the  course  of  18  centuries  obliterated  most  of  the 
traces  of  this  road ;  but  some  of  its  great  bank  is  yet  to  be 
seen  at  Goggeshall,  again  at  Bayne — so  that  that  which  is  now 
Braintree  has  often  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  a  column  of 
Boman  soldiery — and  also  near  Dunmow ;  which  sufi&dently 
marks  its  course.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  the  only 
road  the  conquerors  had  to  London.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  it  probably  was  so.  But  there  is  good  evidence 
of  another  being  formed  at  a  later  period,  and  following 
very  nearly  the  track  of  the  present  highway  from  London  to 
the  metropolis,  there  being  some  remnants  of  what  appear  to 
have  been  parts  of  its  banks  visible  at  West  Ham  ana  again 
near  Ingatestone — this  conclusion  being  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  this  road  was  long  prior  to  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  forest  on  that  side.  In  Antoninus's  Itinerary  two 
of  the  great  Boman  roads  are  stated  to  have  passed  through 
the  county,  and  the  foUowing  are  given  as  the  colonies  and 
stations : — Camulodonum-Colonia,  Colchester ;  Canonium, 
Eelvedon  ;  C(Bsaromagum,  Chelmsford,  or  Writtle  ;  Durosi- 
turn,  below  Brentwood ;  Ansem-Sturiumy  Stratford ;  and 
Londinium,  London.  There  was  also  a  military  way  from 
Tilbury  to  Ongar,  with  a  fortilage  at  Great  Burstead,  to  protect 
it  Safi&on  Walden  is  stated  by  Dr.  Gale  to  be  seated  on  two 
military  ways,  passing  north  and  east ;  and  at  Audley  End  are 
the  remains  of  a  fine  camp,  with  the  track  of  a  road  towards 
Ghesterford,  which  was  a  place  of  considerable  interest  and  note. 
Doubtless  other  towns  and  stations  existed  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  This  is  proved  by  the  Boman  remains  which  are 
occasionally  turned  up  in  unexpected  places.  But  time  has 
now  buried  the  memory  of  them  far  beneath  the  surface. 

In  time  the  tyranny  of  the  Bomans  led  to  a  terrible  effort  to 
throw  off  their  yoke,  of  which  Essex  was  the  scene.  The 
King  of  the  Iceni,   the  people   who  inhabited .  Suffolk  and 
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Norfolk,  and  port  of  Cambridgeshire,  appears  to  have 
retained  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors ; 
and  when  he  died  he  left  half  his  territory  and  treasures  to  the 
Romans,  under  the  impression  that  the  other  half  would  be 
secured  for  his  family.  The  Romans,  however,  seized  the 
whole.  Boadicea,  the  widow,  remonstrated.  The  extortioners 
endeavoured  to  silence  her  by  insult:  she  was  publicly  scourged 
like  a  common  slave,  and  her  daughters  were  given  over  to 
dishonour  by  the  soldiery.  This  outrage  aroused  all  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Briton.  The  wretched  Queen,  instead  of  sinking 
under  her  miseries,  boldly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  ven- 
geance ;  and  fearfully  were  the  Romans  made  to  pay  for  their 
breach  of  faith  and  want  of  honesty.  Suetonius,  the  pro-pwetor, 
was  at  this  period  (a.d.  61)  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
the  sacred  Isle  of  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  the  last  home  and  refuge 
of  the  Druids,  and  this  part  of  the  country  lay  comparatively 
unprotected.  There  was,  indeed,  a  garrison  of  Roman  veterans 
at  Colchester,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  paralyzed  as  the 
storm  of  war  came  swelling  up  from  Suffolk.  Conscience, — 
for  then  as  now  such  was  the  effect  of  crime,—*'  made  cowards 
of  them  all ;"  and  superstition  gave  birth  to  all  sorts  of  hideous 
portents  and  omens  to  unman  them.  Tacitus,  in  his  annals, 
says  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Victory  at  Camulodunum 
fell  down  and  turned  as  if  yielding  to  the  enemy ;  bowlings 
were  heard  in  the  theatre,  and  strange  noises  in  the  council- 
house;  a  fearful  apparition  was  seen  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  towards  Mersea  Island,  which  had  become  a  pleasant 
resort  of  the  Romans;  and  enthusiastic  women  foretold  the 
coming  destruction — which,  considering  the  force  that  was 
advancing  and  the  panic  of  the  defenders,  required  no  great 
prophetic  powers.  When,  therefore,  the  Britons,  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  appeared  upon  the  wooded  hills  around 
Colchester,  and  were  joined  by  the  men  of  Essex,  who  flocked 
in  thousands  to  the  standard  of  the  Queen,  they  met  with  only 
a  feeble  resistance.  The  ninth  legion,  which  had  hastened  to 
the  rescue,  was  defeated,  and  the  whole  of  its  infantry  slain; 
and  the  exasperated  Britons  swept  into  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  slaughtering  all,  even  the  women  and  children,  and 
mercilessly  destroying  every  object  of  art  and  emblem  of  the 
Roman  sway.  The  soldiers  threw  themselves  into  the  temple 
of  Claudius,  which  they  defended  for  two  days,  but  at  length 
perished  by  fire.  Excited  by  their  success,  and  enriched  by 
plunder,  the  victors  then  appear  to  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  Colchester,  leaving  it  a  scene  of  utter  desolation. 
Boadicea,  at*  the  head  of  her  troops,  directed  her  march  along 
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the  Boman  way  by  Coggesliall,  Rayne,  and  Dunmow,  to  St. 
Albans,  which  also  fell  a  like  prey  to  her  iary.  Every  station 
that  could  be  reached  was  devastated  ;  and  the  number  of  the 
Bomans  and  their  allies  who  were  thus  slain  is  stated  to  have 
been  70,000.  The  sounds  of  this  calamity  at  length  reached 
Suetonius,  who  hurried  back  with  his  army.  The  Britons 
mustered  in  arms  at  least  100.000, — some  historians  state  their 
force  at  250,000, — far  outniimbering  the  Bomans,  who  had, 
however,  on  their  side  the  advantage  of  experience  and  skill 
in  the  art  of  war ;  and  Boadicea,  retiring  at  their  approach^ 
established  herself  in  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  Forest,  where 
a  short  distance  from  Epping,  near  Copped  Hall,  and  now  known 
as  Ambersbury  Banks,  the  remains  of  her  stronghold  may  still 
be  traced.  Here  she  decided  on  awaiting  the  Boman  foe.  Some 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  last  struggle  took  place  at  Isling- 
ton; others  at  Messing;  butMorant  and  others,  whose  authority 
is  decisive^  say — ''  The  famous  battle  between  Suetonius  and 
Boadicea  was  fought  somewhere  between  Epping  and  Waltham, 
near  which  a  fine  camp  remains."  Here,  then,  the  opposing 
forces  were  drawn  up.  The  Britons,  like  the  Bussians  at  the 
Alma,  had  brought  the  ladies  to  see  ihe  fight  and  witness  their 
triumph.  Their  wives  and  children  were  taken  in  wagons 
to  the  field,  and  ranged  in  a  line  along  the  rear  of  the 
battle, — to  become  its  victims,  and  to  swell  the  slaughter  of 
those  they  loved.  The  skilfiil  Bomans  had  chosen  ground 
accessible  at  only  one  point,  with  a  forest  at  the  back. 
Having  provoked  the  enemy  to  the  assault,  here  they 
remained  till  the  Britons  had  exhausted  themselves,  and  ex- 
pended their  darts  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  narrow  pass ; 
then  assuming  the  form  of  a  wedge  their  infantry  bore 
down  upon  them  like  an  avalanche,  while  their  horsemen  with 
their  spears  swept  the  field.  The  Britons  were  routed  ;  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  rows  of  wagons  behind,  the  warriors,  their 
wives,  and  children  fell  in  one  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The 
Romans  lost  only  400,  but  H0,000  of  the  Britons  were  left 
upon  the  forest  turf,  and  Boadicea  escaped  only  to  die 
soon  after  of  either  grief  or  poison.  Truly  has  it  been  said 
that  "  we  dwell  amidst  the  ruins  of  successive  races,  and  heed 
them  not."  How  little  does  the  quiet  traveller  from  Epping 
to  Waltham  or  Loughton  think  that  a  scene  of  blood  like 
this  has  passed  upon  the  very  spot  he  is  crossing.  When, 
too,  the  members  of  the  summer  pic-nic  party  gaUier  round 
the  gipsy  feast  spread  upon  the  table  of  turf  and  within 
the  shade  of  the  bnishwood  and  clumps  of  hornbeams  with 
which  the  site  of  the  camp  is  now  overgrown,  how  little  do 
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they  reflect  thftt  the  bones  of  80,000  lie  bencflth  the  snrface, 
and  with  them  are  buried  the  wreck  and  remnantB  of  the  rale 
of  that  people  who  first  possessed  power  in  the  land, — for  this 
was  the  last  expiring  eflbrt  of  the  Britons,  and  thongh  partial 
revolts  took  place,  we  do  not  find  that  they  again,  as  a  people, 
raised  the  arm  against  the  Boman  in  battle. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROGKESS  OP  OITILIZATION  ASH  EE8T0EATI0N  OP  CAMIILO- 
DUHUM— PROBABLE  INTBODUCTION  OF  CHBISTLAHITY— 
THE  LEGEND  OP  EINO  COBL  AND  KELEHA,  AND  BIRTH  OF 
CONSTAHTIHE  AX  COLCHBBXBR— PrMAL  DBPARTUBE  OP 
IHB  B0UAN9. 

h  BOM  this  time  Essex,  like  the  other  provinoes, 
K  went  onpeaoefutly,  the  people  assimilating  them- 

5  selves  to  their  conquerorB,  and  advanoing  in  the 
X   arts  and  civilization  they  brought  with  them. 

6  Boman  tastes  and  magnificence,  and  thereis  little 
^    donbt  Boman  licentionsness  and  vices,  werefreely 

indulged  in.  Tacitus  records  that  under  Julius  Agricola  the 
Britons  began  to  build  temples,  and  forums,  and  elegant  houses ; 
Boman  fftEhions  and  dresses  were  adopted,  the  toga,  or  gown, 
being  generally  worn  in  his  time.  Porticos,  baths,  and  hanqnet 
balls,  the  scenes  of  tbe  debauchery  of  that  period,  were  provided. 
All  this  was  promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  rulers,  Britain 
having  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  as  the  people 
were  Uius  enabled  to  gild  their  chains  and  soften  down  the  snb- 
jection  into  which  they  bad  fallen.  Roman  laws  prevailed ;  the 
magistrate  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Druidical  priest. 
The  Boman  language  was  adopted,  and  letters  and  Bcienoe 
began  to  make  way  in  the  island.  Camnlodnnum  was  soon 
cleared  of  its  blood-stained  and  blackened  ruins,  and  was 
rebuilt  with  greater  taste  and  magnificence  than  it  presented 
before  its  destruction.  The  town  wall,  too,  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  raised  at  this  period,  to  protect  the  place  from  a 
repetition  of  so  terrible  a  surprise.  Its  shape,  a  regular  oblong, 
with  tbe  exception  of  curves  at  the  termination  of  their  right 
lines  instead  of  angles,  enclosing  rather  over  118  acres,  pro- 
claims it  of  Roman  origin ;  and  though  tbe  remnants  of  it  bear 
traces  of  its  having  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  by  the  Saxon,  the 
Norman,  and  subsequent  occupants,  the  hand  which  laid  the 
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foundation  was  undoubtedly  Boman.  Entrenchments,  too,  as 
outworks  of  defence,  were  extended  ;  and  for  many  years  aftw, 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Boman  sway,  Ool- 
Chester,  whose  history  was  at  this  epoch  the  history  of  the 
county,  remained  a  place  of  conaderable  importance.  The 
peaceful  state  of  the  colony  for  the  two  or  tluree  succeeding 
centQiies,  is  attested  by  the  meagre  record  of  it  at  that  time. 
It  is  the  battle-field,  the  rude  change  which  wrenches  society 
out  of  its  usual  sockets,  the  turmoil  leaving  a  long  trail  of 
misery  behind  it,  in  which  the  historian  is  most  disposed  to 
seek  for  his  materials.  He  seldom  dips  his  pen  into  the  calm 
and  quiet  current  of  still  life.  When,  therefore,  we  find  little 
more  than  a  brief  passing  notice  of  Essex,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  while  the  Bomans  were  laying  their  tessellated  pavements, 
and  extending  their  villas  thick  over  the  county,  the  Britons 
were  advancing  in  comfort  and  wealth,  building  towns,  and 
bringing  fresh  tracts  of  the  forest  into  fertile  cultivation. 

There  is  no  donbt  of  the  &o4— though  we  have  no  authentic 
record  of  it^that  the  seeds  of  Christianity,  in  all  their  purity 
and  freshness,  were  sown  here  at  that  early  period.  Vague 
tradition  asserts  that  St.  Paul  himself  visited  the  island ;  but 
probabilities  and  the  facts  in  the  authentic  life  of  the  Apostle, 
are  against  this  supposition.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  Caractacus  are  mentioned  as  having  returned  from 
Rome  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
the  new  doctrine  had  reached  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Boman 
army,  and  as  one  of  their  principal  stations  was  Colchester,  we 
can  imagine  the  soldier-preacher,  with  the  zeal  of  the  convert, 
doing  the  missionary  work  in  Essex,  communicating  the  soften- 
ing and  holy  influences  of  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  whom  his 
sword  had  subdued.  It  is  reasonable,  too,  to  assume  that  at 
this  time,  when  the  sound  of  the  imperative  words — "  Go  ye 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,"  had  scarcely  died  away,  some 
of  the  early  lights  and  founders  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  turn  their  attention  to  this  part  of  the  Boman  empire. 
The  author  of  remarks  on  the  Monkish  history  says—"  Almost 
all  agree  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Aristobulus,  mentioned 
hj  St  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  were  in  Britain,  and 
huilt  the  first  Christian  Church  in  Glastonbury."  It  is  true, 
he  adds,  the  story  is  a  plain  fiction,  because  "  it  was  so  much 
the  interest  of  the  monks  of  Glaston  to  have  it  credited,  that 
they  have  recorded  it  with  many  miracles,  especially  that  of  the 
holy  thorn,  which  blossoms  every  25th  of  December,  and  is  the 
remains  of  Joseph's  staff,  as  I  myself  was  gravely  informed 
upon  the  spot."    But  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  fact  is  to 
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be  rejected,  because  it  has  been  overlaid  by  fable.  It  is  evident 
that  the  tree  of  truth  had  taken  root  in  the  land,  and  some  of 
the  men  of  Essex  had  sought  shelter  beneath  its  branches. 
Lucius^  who  held  some  authority  here  under  the  Romans, 
acquired  the  title  of  Leavermain,  or  **  The  great  light,"  from 
having  promoted  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  his  jurisdiction. 
There  were,  however,  no  regular  teachers  of  the  faith,  and  in 
167,  desiring  instruction  for  himself  and  his  people  in  its 
tenets,  he  sent  messengers  to  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Borne. 
This  appeal  brought  over  missionaries  and  masters  of  the 
doctrines,  by  whom  Lucius  and  others  were  baptized ;  and  it  is 
even  believed  that  an  Archiepiscopal  see  of  London,  with  rule 
over  this  county,  was  established  at  that  period.  That  Ghrist- 
ianity  afterwards  made  rapid  progress  under  the  Roman  sway 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  27  sees  were  established  in  cities  in 
Britain  ;  and  in  314  we  find  Adolphiua,  Bishop  of  Golan  (or 
Colchester,)  attending  a  Council  at  Aries.  The  names  of  many 
Britons  are  amongst  the  martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
^tian;  and  in  the  Councilium  to  consider  the  deposition  of 
Vortigern,  the  clergy  were  admitted  as  a  body  to  vote. 

The  story  of  Helena  and  the  birth  of  Constantino— the  first 
Christian  Emperor  in  the  world,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
this  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  Christian  mind,  that  we  must 
anticipate  a  little,  and  introduce  it  here.  It  would  be  heresy 
in  Colchester  to  doubt  this  legend.  It  has  been. moulded 
into  an  article  of  the  household  &ith  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
emblazoned  in  their  arms,  and  is  to  be  traced  even  in  the  form 
of  their  principal  street  It  has  been  doubted,  nevertheless ;  it 
has  even  been  irreverently  asserted,  that  Helena  was  the 
daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  in  Nicomedia,  and  that  Conatantine 
was  bom  in  Dicea.  We  are  rather,  however,  disposed  to  trust 
unvarying  tradition  than  to  the  words  of  the  doubting  Gibbon, 
or  any  writer  who  would  rob  us  of  the  proud  belief  that  Con- 
stantine  was  an  Essex  man,  and  that  the  foot  of  Helena  has 
trod  the  streets  of  Colchester.  The  story  is  that  Coel  the  2nd, 
the  governor  of  this  district,  revolted  against  the  Romans ; 
seized  Essex  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  declared  himself 
independent.  Constantinus  was  sent  against  him  and  laid 
siege  to  Colchester ;  but  having  caught  a  sight  of  Helena,  the 
daughter  of  Coel,  the  most  beautiful  British  woman  of  her 
time,  skilled  in  music  and  adorned  with  every  other  female 
accomplishment,  he  became  enamoured  of  her, 

"  He  could  not  stay  the  eieee  of  loving  tenns 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  aasaiUng  eyes." 

He  therefore  made  peace  with  Coel,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
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lore  with  the  daaghter.  Constantine,  the  future  Emperor,  was 
bora  before  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  but  was  adopted 
by  Constantinos  immediately  after  the  marriage.  The  Col- 
cbester  Chronicle,  written  at  the  back  of  the  Oath  Book  of  the 
town,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  drd,  thus  records 
these  events : — 

"  242  A.D.  Helena,  dftoghter  of  Cod,  born  at  Colofaester. 

"  260.  CoiiBtantinug,  the  Boman  Qeneral  in  Spain,  saiU  to  Britain,  and 
besieges  Colchester  (which  continued  to  be  held  by  Coel  a|;ainst  the  Bomans.) 

^  ^i.   The  siege  is  raised,  Constantinus  betrothing  Helena. 

"265.  Oonstantine  (afierirards  Emperor  and  sornamed  t^  Great)  son  of 
ConstantiniiB  hy  Helena,  bom  before  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptttis." 

Helena  was  divorced  ;  and  having  become  a  christian 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  legend  says 
shd  discovered  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  hence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cross  in  the  arms  of  Colchester.  Sbe  is  said 
to  have  founded  in  the  town  the  church  which  bears  her 
name.  Certain  it  is  that  under  Constantino  Christianity  was 
widely  ex.tended  in  Britain.  Sees  were  established  in  27 
towns;  and  in  3 14  we  find  Adolphius  Bishop  of  Colon  (or 
Colchester)  attending  a  Council  at  Aries.  There  are  records 
of  inany  Britons  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  ;  and  in  465,  at  a  Councilium  held  to  consider  the 
deposition  of  Yortigern,  it  is  stated  "  the  Clergy  gave  their 
votes  in  this  council/'  Thus  Christianity  had  been  widely 
adopted  and  a  regular  ministry  established  at  tliis  time,  in 
Essex,  perhaps,  from  the  events  related,  more  generally  than 
elsewhere ;  but  its  voice  was  hushed,  its  altars  thrown  down, 
and  its  light  extinguished  by  the  flood  of  barbaric  paganism 
that  soon  after  broke  in  and  overwhelmed  the  land. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  another  vast  change  in  Britain 
^indeed  in  the  world.  Rome  "  which  had  diffused  slavery  and 
oppression,  together  with  peace  and  civility,  over  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  the  globe,"  began  to  totter.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  Italians  in  the  pride  of  military  conquest  had 
become  an  enervated  race ;  and  they  had  so  often  submitted  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  demagogue  and  the  despot,  that  patriotism 
was  almost  extinguished.  The  barbarians  came  at  this  time 
(about  480)  bursting  through  their  frontiers  and  menacing 
their  capital.  The  well-trained  legions  were  recalled  from 
Britain  to  the  defence;  the  conquerors  who  had  held  this  land 
for  nearly  four  centuries  relaxed  their  hold;  and  having 
strengthened  the  defences  for  them,  they  gave  the  natives  some 
good  advice  and  their  independence.  They  found  it,  says  the 
historian,  "  a  fatal  gift."  The  old  martial  spirit  of  the  Britons 
was  gone.    Polished  in  manners  by  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
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their  rulers,  and  enervated  by  the  habit  of  looking  to  others  for 
protection,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who, 
finding  the  Boman  had  tnmed  his  back,  came  down  upon  them 
plundering  and  devastating  the  country.  Twice  the  Bomans 
sent  a  legion  and  saved  them.  A  third  petition  for  help, 
headed  ''  The  Groans  of  the  Britons,"  was  unregarded,  and 
they  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  The  monkish 
writers  attribute  their  cowardice,  which  is  in  such  contrast 
to  their  forefathers,  to  their  luxury  and  dissoluteness;  but  much 
of  their  feebleness  is  to  be  traced  to  their  improvident  councils 
and  internal  quarrels.  A  writer  says,  in  words  that  are  well 
worthy  of  being  pondered  over  by  individuals  as  well  as  com- 
munities— "  It  being  their  natural  temper  to  be  always  upon 
extremities,  and  not  to  keep  to  that  due  moderation  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  happiness,  as  well  as  virtue,  they  soon  broke 
into  furious  factions."  The  flower  of  the  British  youth,  too, 
had  been  drafted  off  to  defend  the  heart  of  the  Boman  empire 
in  its  extremity,  or  to  support  the  cause  of  aspirants  to  the 
Imperial  purple.  Thus  the  land  became  an  easy  prey.  It  is 
not  distinctly  shown  that  the  Picts  and  Scots  penetrated  into 
this  district.  Their  foot-prints  sie  not  to  be  traced  here.  But 
as  their  chief  object  was  plunder,  a  county  which  had  been  an 
important  seat  of  power,  and  was  probably  wealthy  and  pro- 
ductive, was  not  likely  to  escape  their  ravages.  Pestilence  also 
added  its  horrors  to  predatory  war;  and  so  fearful  was  the 
visitation  that  scarcely  sufficient  were  left  to  inter  the  victims. 
Thus  smitten  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  slaughtered  without 
mercy  by  a  ferocious  foe,  who  did  not  relax  in  his  inroads  till 
famine  had  forestalled  the  hand  of  plunder,  the  Britons  had 
cause  to  yearn  after  the  comfortable  flesh-pots  of  the  bondage 
from  which  they  had  just  been  freed.  These  circumstances 
belong  rather  to  the  history  of  England  than  of  Essex ;  but 
they  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  state  in  which 
the  county  was  left  when  those  who  had  so  long  held  sway 
in  it,  abandoned  their  pleasant  villas  and  military  stations, 
called  in  their  troops  and  marched  towards  the  coast.  The 
Boman  period  forms  the  substructure  of  our  civilization.  It 
lies  beneath  the  rubbish  of  successive  tyrannies ;  and  though  it 
has  left  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  feeling,  manners,  or 
laws  of  the  country,  we  look  upon  its  memorials  as  they  are 
dug  up  with  a  sort  of  geological  reverence.  Little  did  the  de- 
parting Boman,  as  he  looked  back  from  the  cliff'  on  the  island 
of  his  long  sojourn,  imagine  that  it  would  one  day  become  an 
empire  exceeding  his  own  in  extent  of  sway  and  rivalling  it  in 
luxury  and  enlightenment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TEE  SAXONS  CALLED  IN— THBIB  CRITELTIES  AND  USITBPA- 
TION— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  HEPTARCHY— THE  KINGS. 
OP  ESSEX— LAWS  OP  THE  SAXONS-^LAVEBY  IN  ESSEX— 
DrCTTBSIONS  OP  THE  DANES  INTO  THE  COUNTY— THEIB 
ESTABLISHMENT  AT  SOUTH  BEMPLEET,  MALDON,  AND 
DANBUKY— CESSION  OP  ESSEX  TO  A  DANISH  CHIEP. 

|HOUGH  severed  by  cruel  dissensions,  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  quarrels  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  fierce  disputes  respecting  the 
heresy   of  Pelagius,  a  native  of  this  country, 
which  then  disturbed  most  parts  of  Christendom, 
the  Britons  made  an  effort  to  resist  their  enemies, 
but  it  was  a  mistaken  and  fatal  one.     They  elected   Vortigem 
king  or  commander  of  their  united  forces.     He  was   a  man 
incapable  and  timorous,  and  "  stained  with  every  vice."     Des- 
titute of  the  great  principle  of  self-reliance,  he  called  in  the 
Saxons — that  rough  human  material  which  forms  the  basis  of 
our  greatness  as  a  nation.     That  people  brought  with  them  the 
germs  of  most  of  our  existing  institutions  ;  and  they  have 
absorbed  and  assimilated  to  themselves  all  who  came,  whether 
as  conquerors,  friends,  or  refugees  seeking  shelter  from  the 
perils  that  menaced  them  in  other  lands.     Hume  asserts  that 
of  all  the  barbarous  nations  known  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  these  ''  seem  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  both 
by  their  manners  and  their  political  institutions,  and  to  liave 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  the  virtues  of  valour  and  love  of 
liberty."  They  were,  however,  barbarians  of  the  fiercest  character, 
ever  ready  to  unsheath  the  sword  for  plunder.    Hosts  of  them 
answered  the  call  of  the  Britons.     They  speedily  cleared  the 
land  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  kept  it  for  themselves.     The 
Britons  soon  found  they  had  called  in  not  only  masters  but 
executioners.      They  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.     The 
beautifol  monuments  of  art  which  the  Romans  had  left  were 
despised  by  the  new  comers,  who  directed  their  rage  especially 
against  them,  and   the  temples,  forums,   theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings,  amongst  them  those  of  Colchester,  were  left 
heaps  of  ruins.     The  dawning  light  of  Christianity,  too,   was 
quenched.     The  bishops  were  massacred,  the  priests   slain  at 
the  altars ;  and  the  worship  of  the  sun    and   moon,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  god  of  thunder  under  the  name  of  Thor, 
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succeeded  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour.  Indeed,  the  Britons 
may  be  said  to  have  been  extirpated.  Three  hundred  of  their 
nobility  were  murdered  at  a  feast  at  Stonehenge,  to  which 
they  had  been  decoyed  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon  leader ;  some 
fled  to  the  wilds  and  woods,  and  the  few  who  remained  were 
held  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery. 

As  the  Saxons  secured  possession  of  the  country  they 
established  kingdoms,  each  body  of  adventurers  claiming  that 
which  it  conquered.  The  number  of  kingdoms  thus  formed 
was  seven,  constituting  what  is  called  the  heptarchy.  The 
kingdom  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  was  established  about  627, 
by  Erchenwin,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  governor  of  it  under 
the  king  of  Kent,  of  whose  dominions  it  had  formed  a  part. 
London  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom ;  and 
thus  Colchester  was  deprived  of  much  of  the  importance  it 
had  for  nearly  five  centuries  retained.  Erchenwin  reigned  60 
years.  The  history  of  Essex  in  the  times  of  those  who 
succeeded  him,  is  exceedingly  barren  and  uninteresting.  In- 
deed this  applies  to  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
Milton  asserts  that  their  history  is  no  more  deserving  of  record 
than  the  skirmishes  of  kites  or  crows ;  and  Bapin  observes  that 
of  all  the  heptarchy  he  found  none  so  imperfect  as  that  of 
Essex.  We  have,  therefore,  at  this  period,  little  more  than 
a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Essex.  The  next  of  these  was 
Sledda;  he  was  succeeded  by  Seebyrht,  and  in  his  time  the  rude 
barbarians  in  turn  began  to  bow  to  the  light  and  civilization  of 
the  Christianity  which  they  had  crushed.  Augustine,  who  had 
landed  in  Kent,  and  made  much  progres,  sent  Mellitus  as  a 
missionary  into  Essex.  This  king  first  built  the  church  and 
abbey  of  Thomey,  or  Westminster ;  brought  the  county  into 
the  diocese  of  London ;  and  was  famed  *'  until  his  death  for 
piety  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion."  Saxred,  Siward, 
and  Sigebert,  who  then  came  to  the  throne,  jointly,  fell  back 
into  paganism,  and  banished  Christianity  from  the  kingdom. 
They  were  slain,  however,  and  a  whole  Essex  army  destroyed, 
in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  kings  of  Wessex.  Sigebert  the 
Little  came  next,  and  passed  away  leaving  nothing  but  his 
name.  He  was  followed  by  Sigebert  the  Good,  who  restored 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  his  realm,  and  procured  from  his 
relative,  the  king  of  Northumberland,  two  priests  to  teach  its 
tenets  to  the  people.  These  men  laboured  successfiiUy  in  the 
county  under  kingly  patronage.  Large  congregations  were 
gathered  together ;  and  Cedd,  having  become  bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons,  or  Essex,  churches  were  built,  prieste  were  ordained, 
and  Christianity  was  restored  and  extended  in  the  county,  from 
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which  its  healing  and  holy  light  was  never  after  withdrawn. 
Sigehert  fell  by  the  hand  of  assassins  for  having  supported 
the  bishop  against  some  relatives  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated. The  other  kings  of  Essex  were  Swithelm,  Sibbi,  and 
Sighere;  Sigehard  and  Senfred;  OfEa;  Selred;  and  Swith- 
red.  Their  history  is  a  blank.  All  we  know  is  that  Sibhi 
and  Offa  resigned  their  crowns  and  tamed  monks.  It 
might  almost  be  suspected  from  the  circumstances  that  the 
latter  was  beguiled  by  the  skilful  tact  which  belonged  to 
womankind  in  the  olden  time  as  now. 

**  Whftt  18  it  woman  tennot  do  ? 
She'll  make  a  statesipan  quite  forget  his  onimiiig." 

Offa  had  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  Giniswintha  a 
princess  of  Mercia.  He  breathed  his  love  into  her  ear  in 
pure  old  Saxon,  but  it  seems  to  have  moved  her  not;  she 
had  no  ambition  to  become  queen  of  Essex.  Now  it  was 
rather  a  serious  matter  for  a  maiden  to  refuse  a  king  in  those 
days.  If  the  royal  lover  failed  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the  lady's 
heart  he  usually  did  so  in  her  father's  castle,  slaughtering  be- 
sides a  few  hundred  of  her  kinsmen  as  proofs  of  the  strength 
of  bis  attachment  Giniswintha  therefore  replied  to  his  pro- 
posal of  marriage  by  persuasions  to  turn  monk.  She  suc- 
ceeded. Offa  proceeded  to  Bome;  and  any  danger  that  might 
have  lurked  in  the  refusal  was  effectually  extinguished  under 
the  cowl. 

Essex  remained  a  separate  kingdom  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. Meagre  and  duU  as  its  annals  of  that  period  are,  and 
though  we  are  told  ''it  made  no  great  figure  in  the  hep- 
tarchy," there  was  then  being  silently  laid  the  foundations  of 
those  municipal,  political,  and  judicial  institutions,  and  system 
of  self-government,  which  are  seen  in  their  full  and  reformed 
maturity  at  the  present  day.  The  king  received  from  every 
man  a  proportion  of  cattle  and  com,  from  which  arose  nationiJ 
taxation  and  feudal  tenures.  Persons  were  appointed  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  our  corporations 
and  local  magistrates  do  now.  Public  assemblies  were  held  on 
certain  days  for  the  trial  of  offenders  as  at  an  assize,  at  which 
"  infamous  persons  and  sluggards  suffered  death  by  drowning" 
— so  that  the  idle  drones  received  no  quarter,  and  ''  You  have 
woke  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber  again,"  was  a  dangerous 
avowal  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  nobility  of  the  kingdom  and  the  thanes,  or  freemen— 
for  slavery  then  flourished  upon  the  Essex  soil — met  to  confer 
on  affairs  of  importance,  from  which  practice,  universally 
adopted,  our  present  parliament,  extended  by  repeated  contests 
and  strengthened  by  popular  struggles,  has  grown  up.     The 
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boundaries,  too,  and  even  the  existing  names  of  many  of  our 
parishes  were  then  introduced.  Liberty,  however,  did  not  in 
that  age  extend  to  the  lower  stratum  of  society.  The  Essex 
labourers  and  the  domestic  servants  of  the  household  were 
slaves.  Under  the  name  of  villeins,  the  mass  now  called  the 
humbler  classes,  the  Essex  labourers  were  the  property  of  the 
feudal  lords,  bound  to  the  soil  they  cultivated,  unable  to  offer 
the  strength  of  their  arms,  or  to  carry  the  cunning  of  their 
hands,  however  skilled  in  any  particular  craft,  to  a  new  home 
and  the  highest  bidder.  Still  even  this  species  of  bondage 
carried  with  it  some  advantages — it  insured  the  villein  against 
want.  The  lord  was  bound  to  support  him;  and  in  sickness 
and  decaying  age  he  had  not  to  go  humbly  crouching  for 
parish  dole,  or  seek  his  way  to  a  pauper's  grave  through  the 
portals  of  a  union-house — a  miserable  advantage,  indeed, 
which  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  sense  of  freedom 
which  now  sheds  its  holy  light  around  the  humblest  hearth. 
Servitude  of  this  kind  continued  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  and 
even  after  it.  Some  villeins  held  land  on  certain  conditions, 
and  to  render  services,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  When  the 
service  was  base  and  uncertain  in  its  nature  it  was  called  pure 
villeinage ;  if  certain  and  defined  it  was  called  in  the  phrase  of 
the  day  villein-socage.  Hence  arose  the  system  of  copyholds, 
which  in  a  modified  form  encumbers  the  land  to  the  present 
day,  though  legislative  measures  are  tending  to  its  equitable 
extinction. 

The  houses  were  of  the  humblest  character ;  the  churches 
were  mostly  of  wood.  The  following  extract  from  an 
old  historian  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mansions  of 
the  great  men  of  that  day,  and  the  position  of  the  lords 
of  the  Essex  soil  and  their  dependants  : — "  The  Saxon 
thane  built  his  hall  from  the  wood  of  his  demesne  by 
the  labor  of  his  bondmen ;  it  was  thatched  with  reeds  or 
straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden  shingles ;  in  plan  it  was  little 
more  than  the  word  '  hall'  implied,  a  capacious  apartment, 
which  in  the  day  time  was  adapted  to  the  patriarchal  simplicity 
of  the  owner,  and  formed  at  night  a  stable  for  his  servants,  to 
whose  accommodation  their  master's  was  not  much  superior  in 
a  small  adjoining  chamber.  The  fire  was  kindled  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  and  the  smoke  made  its  way  out  through  the 
opening  in  the  roof.  The  lord  and  his  hearthmen,  by  which 
name  his  more  confidential  companions  were  known,  sat  by  the 
same  fire,  at  which  their  repast  was  cooked,  and  at  night  retired 
to  share  the  same  dormitory,  which  served  also  as  a  council 
chamber." 
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When  Egbert  in  827  broke  up  the  Heptarchy,  and  extended 
his  rale  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  Essex  lost  its  kingly 
character,  and  was  merged  into  the  general  monarchy.  The 
county  was  not,  however,  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  rest.  Quiet 
had  begun  to  reign  in  its  homes.  Justice  was  regularly 
administered.  Tracts  of  forest  were  disappearing;  and 
villages  were  rising  up  in  many  a  rural  vale.  The  Saxon 
savage  had  been  tamed,  and  appreciated  that  civilization  which 
he  had  at  first  trodden  down.  This  people  had  become  the 
quiet  and  christian  possessors  of  the  land.  But  another 
inroad  and  revolution  was  at  hand.  The  Danes,  those  "  sea 
kings  of  the  north,  whom  Europe  beheld  with  horror,"  had 
for  some  years  been  hovering  around,  and  now  swooped  down 
upon  the  coasts,  ravaging  the  towns- within  reach,  and  carrying 
many  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Emboldened  by 
success  they  ascended  from  plunder  to  notions  of  permanent 
conquest.  The  coast  of  Essex  lay  particularly  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  these  pirates  and  plunderers  ;  but  although  their  first 
foray  was  made  in  the  country  in  787  they  do  not  appear, 
according  to  some  authorities,  to  have  turned  their  attention 
and  their  weapons  towards  this  county  till  870^  nearly  a  century 
afterwards;  but  it  is  recorded  that  in  830  they  swept  along  its 
borders  in  a  plundering  excursion  through  East  Anglia,  and 
carried  off  spoil  from  Colchester,  which  they  paused  to  pillage 
on  their  way.  Thenceforth  the  harassing  and  devastating 
mcursions  of  the  Danes  were  almost  incessant.  In  the  reign 
of  Ethelwolf  the  people,  as  a  religious  offering  to  avert  these 
terhble  invasions,  universally  admitted  the  right  of  the  clergy 
to  tithes ;  and  ''  so  meritorious  was  this  concession  deemed 
by  the  English  that  trusting  entirely  to  supernatural  assistance 
they  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of  safety." 

Under  the  successors  of  Ethelwolf,  Ethelbert  and  Ethelred, 
fierce  battles  with  the  Danes  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  last  named  sovereign  fought  nine  in  one  year; 
but  still  the  invaders  gradually  gained  ground.  In  870  they 
over-ran  East  Anglia,  and  slew  Edmund,  described  as  the 
tributary  king  of  tihat  district,  whose  name,  since  canonized 
by  the  Bomish  church,  distinguishes  the  capital  of  Suffolk. 
Gloated  with  pillage  and  murder,  they  then  broke  into  Essex, 
and,  pleased  with  its  fertility  and  the  taste  of  the  rich  plunder 
it  afforded,  they  seized  upon  some  of  its  best  towns  and  most 
productive  districts,  and  began  to  found  homes  and  secure 
military  stations.  Thenceforth  this  county  became  one  of  their 
chief  haunts  and  constant  battle  fields.  South  Bemfleet,  lying 
adjacent  to  Canvey  Island,  in  Hadleigh  Bay,  about  four  miles 
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above  the  now  fishing  town  of  Leigh,  which  had  before  fonned 
a  frequent  landing  place,  was  seized  and  fortified.    A  caatle 
was  erected   there  and   garrisoned ;   and   to    this   point  the 
treasure  of  the  Essex  towns  and  the  captives  taken  from  the 
hearths  of  the  surrounding  districts  were  carried  for  security, 
till  either  ransomed  or    otherwise   disposed    of.      The  now 
quiet  hamlets  and  homesteads  of  Bochford  Hundred   were 
often    alarmed  by  the  tramp   of  bands   of   these  merciless 
marauders,     who,   passing    with   their    narrow    war  vessels 
up    the    Crouch    and    the    Blackwater,    also     made    them- 
selves  masters    of    Dengie   Hundred.      The  pritit   of  their 
footsteps  is    still  to   be    found   there    in    the    remains    of 
military  works,   and   in  the  name,    which  is  derived   horn 
**Danes-ig* — that  is,  "the  Danes'   Island""^— superseding  the 
title  of  Witbricteshem,   which  the  Saxons  had  given  to  the 
district.    Maldon,  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
the  county,  and  probably  a  place  of  importance  at  this  early 
period,  was  no  doubt  the  spot  at.  which  they  fixed  their  chief 
station,  as  a  point  well  adapted  for  military  defence,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  mastery  they  assumed  over  the  Hundred. 
Danbury,  too,  ias  its  name  implies — Dane-burgh,  a  camp  or 
town  of  the  Danes-— was  one  of  their  most  important  posts  ere 
they  had  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  kingdom.    The  church 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  perfect  fortification  ascribed  to  that 
people;  and  it  must  have  been  a  formidable  stronghold.     The 
lines  of  this  ancient  encampment,  which  may  still  be  traced, 
enclose  an  area  of  680  yards,  on  an  elevation  of  700  feet,  and 
with  a  glacis  on  the  north  side  80  feet  deep.     There  appears 
little  doubt  Danbury  hill  had  been  a  place  of  military  con- 
sequence before  this  occupation  of  the  Danes.    It  was  just 
such  a  point  as  the  sagacious  Romans  would  seize  upon  for  a 
station,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  eastern  coast,  and  the 
country  westward  even  up  to  London.     Proofs  that  it  was 
thus  occupied  are  found  in  the  church,  pans  of  which  are 
built  with  a  mixture  of  stone  and  Roman  brick.     "  Viewing 
the  country  firom  this  elevated  height,"  says  Suckling,  "  reflec- 
tions of  unusual  interest  naturally  arise  in  the  mind.     In  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  authenticated  history  recalls  our 
attention,  our  Roman  masters  secured  this  spot  as  a  strong- 
hold against  the  covert  attacks  of  the  barbarous  or  fearless 
natives.     Upon  the  departure  of  these  pohtic   conquerors,  a 
more  bloody  and  vindictive  race  here  displayed  their  banne:^ 
and  hence  made  those  irruptions  upon  a  now  debased  people, 
which  could  alone  be  averted  by  mean  submission  or  by  the 
payment  of  on  ill-spared  tribute.     Subsequently,  under  the 
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Nonnans,  their  no  less  despotio,  thoagh  more  polished, 
masters,  this  place  still  held  out  attractions  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  induce  those  chieftains  to  -whom  Danbury  was  apportioned  to 
erect  here  their  baronial  and  fortified  habitations.  In  a  still 
later  period,  and  singular  that  period  should  so  little  precede 
ou^  own,  the  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  induced  the  pro- 
prietors here  also  to  erect  their  modem  and  more  commodious 
mansions.  And  while  the  church,  the  school  of  christian 
meekness,  occupies  the  site  of  the  pagan  temple,  the  com- 
fortable^ though  defenceless  manor  house,  smiles  on  the 
passing  traveller  where  once  frowned  the  turretted  castle  of 
the  feudal  lord."  Many  of  the  oaks  in  the  park  are  believed 
to  have  stood  in  the  stern  era  of  the  Norman  rule. 

Other  spots  in  the  county  were  occupied  by  the  Danes,  and 
some  of  them  they  continued  permanently  to  possess.  Indeed, 
the  whole  coast  was  open  to  the  invasions  of  these  half-pirate, 
half-warrior  bands,  as  their  fleets  with  fresh  hordes  appeared 
upon  the  surrounding  waters.  In  these  days,  when  the  cattle 
can  be  left  unguarded  in  the  field,  and  the  Dengie  and 
Bochford  Hundred  farmers  can  gather  in  their  rich  harvest 
unmolested,  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  terror  and  the 
misery  which  these  waves  of  savage  barbarians,  who  looked 
upon  spoliation  as  a  virtue,  caused  to  the  inhabitants  when 
sweeping  suddenly  over  the  land,  leaving  desolation  be- 
hind them.  Hume  says — "  All  orders  of  men  were  involved 
in  this  calamity ;  and  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  been 
commonly  spared  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  heptarchy, 
were  the  chief  objects  on  which  the  Danish  idolaters  exercised 
their  rage  and  animosity.  Every  season  of  the  year  was 
dangerous,  and  the  absence  of  the  enemy  was  no  reason  why 
any  man  should  esteem  himself  a  moment  in  safety."  Essex, 
much  as  it  has  been  torn  and  distressed  by  revolution  and 
civil  conflict,  was  never  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness 
as  at  this  period. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years  from  the  murder  of  St.  Edmund, 
the  Danes  had  completely  subjugated  the  whole  of  East  Anglia ; 
and  Alfred  the  sage  as  well  as  the  soldier,  who  then  reigned, 
seeing  that  the  sword  failed,  resolved  to  try  the  power  of 
diplomacy.  He  entered  into  negociation  with  Godrun,  who 
by  the  treaty  which  followed  agreed  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  upon  the  stipulation  that  the  Danes  who  were  in  the 
country  were  to  settle  down  peaceably,  he  became  King  of  East 
Anglia,  with  rule  over  Essex  from  the  Thames  to  the  river  Lea. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
OONTDTDED  C0STB8TS  WITH  THE  DANB8  —  CAFTUEB  OF 
BOUTH  BEUFLBET  CASTLE— SOUTH  SHOBBDBT— LOOT 
CITIES  OF  ESSEX— LAWS  OF  ALFRED —BUILDHia  OF 
WITHAM— TEE  DAHBS  AT  00LCHE8TEB  —  DEFEAT  OF 
BBTTHNOTH  AT  IIAIJJOJT— MASSACRE— BATTLE  OF  ABH- 
INaDOIT— HOCSXET  MEMORIAL  CEUIICH— ST.  EDMUnra 
SHRINE  AT  QREENSTED. 

C  LFRED,  the  great  law-giver,  the  friend  of  leam- 
&  iDg  and  the  successful  suldJer,  whose  name, 
?  interwoven  into  many  a  nursery-tale,  is  rendered 
|l  familiar  to  us  in  iniancy,  was  at  first  unsuc- 
0  cesaful  in  contending  with  the  Danes.  To  so 
^  low  BD  ebb  did  bis  fortune  sink  at  one  period 
that  he  was  compelled  to  hide  himself  beneath  a  mean  disguise, 
and  seek  shelter  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  own  neat-herds  in 
the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  where,  as  romance  tells  us,  he 
received  a  sound  rating  from  the  household  dame  for  scorching 
her  oatmeal  cakes  while  intent  on  trimming  his  arrows  and 
p(xidering  on  af^rs  of  state.  His  Saxon  subjects,  however, 
again  took  heart,  and,  rallying  around  him,  he  renewed  the 
war.  He  creatad  a  fleet,  which  surprised  and  destroyed  sixteen 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  at  "  the  Stures- mouth,  near  Harwich," 
though  the  victorious  vessels  were  soon  after  cut  off  hy  a  force 
sent  out  by  the  Danes  from  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  In  894  two 
fresh  bands  moored  their  ships  on  the  Essex  shore,  and 
ravaged  Kent.  Alfred,  having  intercepted  and  stripped  them 
of  tfaeir  booty,  they  fled  across  the  Thames  and  up  the  Cotne, 
to  Mersey  island,  (Bocklesey,  Speed  calls  it,)  where  the  king's 
army  besieged  them.  Their  friends  in  East  Angliaand  Nortb- 
umbria  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  and  Alfred  marched 
from  Essex  to  relieve  Exeter.  The  blockade  of  Mersey  was, 
however,  continued.  Another  party,  too,  re-inforced  by 
volunteers  from  London,  attacked  the  fort  and  castle  at  South 
Bemfleet,  which  was  taken,  with  the  rich  booty  it  contained ; 
its  walls  razed,  and  the  ships  burnt  or  carried  away, 
Hastings,  the  commauder  of  the  Danes,  bis  vrife  and  two 
sons,  who  bad  been  taken  captive,  being  restored  to  him,  agreed 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  he  did  so.  His  followers,  however, 
had  formed  a  partiality  for  Essex.  Instead  of  departing  with 
their  lord,  they  seized  upon  South  Shoebury,  now  a  small 
village  of  1 04  souls,  jutting  out  to  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.     It  was  once  a  city  of  great  extent ;  but  its  walls,  and 
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Streets,  and  fortifications,  and  temples,  were  long  ago  levelled 
by  the  ocean,  and  now  Ue  buried  beneath  the  Maplin  sands^ 
on  whose  treacherous  waste  the  ship  is  often  stranded,  and  the 
mariner  perishes  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  halls  and 
rose  the  bulwarks  of  the  olden  day.  This  is  not  the  only  city 
of  Essex  lost  in  the  sea.  The  town  of  Orwell  rose  where  the 
shoals  of  the  West  Rocks  are  now  seen  off  Harwich.  Near 
where  Sradwell  now  stands  rose  "  the  flourishing  city  of 
Ithancester,"  built,  it  is  supposed,  upon  the  Othana  of  the 
Bomans,  and  here  Gedd,  the  first  christian  bishop,  baptised  his 
converts,  planted  his  priests,  and  built  some  of  the  earUest 
churches ;  but  time  has  sapped  it,  and  the  wave  has  buried 
d]  traces  of  its  ancient  strength  and  splendour. 

The  Danes  built  a  castle  and  raised  fortifications  at 
Shoebury ;  and  from  this  point  they  sent  expeditions  through- 
out England,  even  up  to  the  Severn.  These  excursions  were 
not  very  successful  in  the  end.  The  parties  were  severely 
handled.  Many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  kings  forces; 
others  were  starved  to  death ;  the  remainder  fied  back  to  their 
castles  and  entrenchments  in  this  county.  From  thence  they 
soon  retired  part  into  East  Anglia,  and  part  to  Mersey  Island, 
which,  however,  they  soon  abandoned. 

To  guard  the  coast  from  the  oft  arriving  hordes,  who 
followed  in  the  track  of  those  who  bad  settled  here,  Alfred  built 
new  fabt  sailing  galleys  with  which  he  intercepted  them  before 
they  could  land.  He  encouraged,  too,  a  maritime  spirit  in  his 
subjects ;  and  the  ports  of  Essex  then  began  to  be  filled  with 
shipping.  With  reinforcements  thus  cut  off,  and  after  several 
defeats,  followed  in  some  cases  by  well-timed  severity,  the  Danes, 
settled  in  this  county — which  had  nominally  reverted  to  the 
Saxon  by  the  death  of  Godrun — and  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom, 
made  their  submission  to  the  English  monarch.  Peace  was 
thus  restored  to  the  whole  realm. 

Of  the  season  of  tranquillity  which  followed,  Alfred  availed 
himself  to  add  the  social  reforms  of  the  sage  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  soldier.  "  He  seems,"  says  his  admiring  historian, 
"  to  have  been  the  model  of  that  perfect  character  which,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  sage  or  wise  man,  philosophers  have 
been  fond  of  delineating  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagination 
than  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  really  existing."  Thus  qualified 
he  set  about  the  work  with  wisdom,  but  still  with 
the  stem  hand  that  became  the  times.  An  earnest  friend  of 
liberty,  and  desiring,  as  he  nobly  expressed  it  in  his  will,  that 
the  people  should  ever  remain  as  fi^ee  as  their  own  thoughts,, 
he  still  felt  that  real  freedom  could  only  coexist  with  strict 
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X  order ;  lawlessness  and  loose  notions  in  the  governed  being  as 
fatal  to  its  full  enjoyment  as  tyranny  in  the  government. 
Hence  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  restraining  the  licen- 
tiottsness  which  war  in  an  age  of  barbarism  had  produced,  and 
to  providing  for  the  regular  and  faithful  administration  of 
justice.  The  first  step  was  to  divide  the  whole  kingdom  into 
counties,  the  boundaries  of  Essex  being  then  fixed  as  they 
have  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  present  day.  The  county 
was  next  divided  into  hundreds — a  name  with  which  we  are 
still  familiar;  and  each  hundred  into  tithings,  corresponding 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  with  the  present  parishes,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  were  registered.  A  tithing  comprised  ten  families. 
Each  householder  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
family  and  his  slaves,  and  even  for  his  guests,  if  they  bided 
in  his  house  three  days ;  nay,  the  tithing  was  answerable  for 
the  conduct  of  all,  for  if  a  crime  was  committed  by  one  of 
them,  and  the  criminal  could  not  be  produced,  the  other 
members  were  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  for  the  ofience. 
OflBcers  were  appointed  to  preside  in  these  different  districts, 
the  smaller  cases  and  petty  offences  being  disposed  of  in  Ihe 
tithings, — the  more  serious  matters  at  meetings  of  the  hundred, 
and  appeals  and  important  disputes  in  the  county  court, 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  twice  a  year.  Further,  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  that  palladium  Englishmen  are  so  justly 
proud  of,  and  which,  in  spite  of  occasional  failures,  gives  that 
contented  confidence  which  is  so  universally  felt  in  the 
administration  of  justice— the  trial  by  jury.  It  was  enacted 
that  "  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  twelve  men  of  the  same  order 
as  the  prisoner,  chosen  for  that  purpose,  should  determine 
respecting  the  facts,"  and  the  judge  was  to  give  sentence 
according  to  the  verdict — a  system  which  has  survived  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  a  thousand  years,  and  has  often 
snatched  the  victim  from  the  baffled  political  oppressor. 
Sheriffs,  too,  were  instituted ;  those  first  appointed  for  Essex 
also  exercising  authority  over  Hertfordshire ;  and  to  guide  and 
restrain  the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  a  code 
of  regulations  was  provided,  which  is  the  origin  of  what  has 
long  been  called  the  common  law  of  England.  The  effect  of 
these  wise  reforms  was  soon  visible.  Learning  was  en- 
couraged ;  civilization  progressed ;  an  orderly  and  disciplined, 
and  moral  population  grew  out  of  the  chaotic  misery  which 
before  prevailed ;  thieving  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  land,  as  it  is  recorded  that  "  gold  bracelets  were  hung  up 
near  the  highways,  and  no  man  dared  to  touch  them." 

On  the  death  of  Alfired,  in  901,  afler  a  reign  of  nearly  30 
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years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward  the  elder,  and  fresh 
troubles  came  to  this  county.  Ethelwald,  a  son  of  Alfred's 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  dispute  the  crown  with  him ;  and 
landing  on  the  Essex  coast  in  904,  with  an  army  of  Danes  and 
Normans,  took  possession  of  it,  but  was  slain  in  the  following 
year.  The  Danes  again  submitted,  as  was  their  wont  in  case 
of  defeat ;  the  power  of  the  .king  was  restored ;  and  "  about 
this  time,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicle,  ''  he  became  again  master 
of  the  best  part  of  Essex,  which  had  been  many  years  in 
subjection  to  the  Danes."  To  make  his  hold  secure,  the 
king  resolved  on  building  a  fortified  town  at  Witham,  the 
first  mention  in  history  of  this  place ;  and  while  the  work  was 
in  progress  he  came  with  an  army  and  encamped  at  Maldon. 
This  was  in  913,  and  seven  years  after  he  came  again  to 
Maldon,  whose  ancient  works  and  wealth  had  probably  suffered 
greatly  from  the  fierce  struggles  and  the  plundering  spirit  of  its 
unwelcome  guests,  rebuilt  and  fortified,  and  of  course 
garrisoned  it.  During  this  time  Colchester,  from  its  strength, 
had  defied  the  Boyal  power,*— it  had  become  a  regular 
Danish  town ;  but  the  year  after  Maldon  had  been  made 
secure,  a  force,  gathered  from  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  marched  against  it.  It  was  taken  after  a  siege,  the 
place  plundered,  and  the  Danish  defenders  and  inhabitants 
slaughtered,  a  few  only  escaping  over  the  walls.  To  revenge 
the  defeat  the  Danes  collected  an  army  from  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  and,  entering  Essex,  laid  siege  to  Maldon ;  but  the 
place  gallantly  held  out,  and,  alarmed  at  the  forces  marching  to 
its  relief,  the  assailants  fled,  hundreds  being  overtaken  by  the 
avenging  pursuers  and  slain.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
King  Edward  occupied  Colchester  with  an  army  of  West 
Saxons,  and  having  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  the  walls, 
so  afifectually  curbed  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  intruders  that 
the  land  remained  at  rest  for  70  years. 

In  993  fresh  hordes  swept  along  the  eastern  coast.  Ipswich 
^ms  pillaged ;  Colchester  was  this  time  passed  unassailed ;  and 
the  enemy  advanced  upon  Maldon,  to  which  they  laid  siege, 
with  a  hankmng,  inspired  by  old  tradition,  to  possess  again  that 
stronghold  of  Qieit  fathers.  Brythnoth,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
hurried  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  made  dispositions  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  save  it  from  pillage.  The  Danes,  who  warred  for 
plunder  alone,  were  willing  to  obtain  it  without  fighting,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  advancing  Saxon  to  say  the  Danes 
would  retire  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  ransom. 
The  following  was  the  bold  response  of  Brythnoth  to  this  over- 
ture : — "  Hearest  thou,  mariner,  what  this  people  saith ;  they 
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will  give  you  apears  for  tribute,  the  venomous  edge  and  old 
swords ;  these  weapons  that  serve  you  not  in  battle.  Messenger 
of  the  sea  forces,  take  an  answer  back — tell  thy  people  much  un- 
pleasant news — that  here  stands  undaunted  an  Earl  with  his 
army,  who  will  defend  this  country,  tie  land  of  Etheldred, 
mine  elder  (•'.  tf.  chiefiban),  the  people  and  the  earth.  There 
shall  fall  heathens  in  battle.  Top  shameful  it  seemeth  to  me 
that  you,  with  your  treasures,  go  to  the  ships  without  being 
fought  with,  now  that  ye  have  come  so  far  hither  to  our  land ; 
nor  shall  ye  so  easily  obtain  treasure ;  of  us  shall  point,  and 
edge  grim  war  play — first  take  care,  before  we  give  ransom." 
The  spirit  of  the  Earl,  however,  was  greater  than  his  power. 
He  was  killed,  his  army  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
place  fell.  Ethelred  was  forced  to  make  peace  with  the  victors; 
but  the  faith  thus  pledged  was  frailly  kept,  for  in  the  following 
year  they  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Essex,  and  committing 
horrible  barbarities.  By  the  advice  of  a  churchman,  Siria, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  fatal  expedient  was  resorted  to 
of  protecting  the  land  from  plunder  by  paying  to  the 
marauders  a  sum  of  money,  raised  by  a  tax,  which  in 
time  was  called  Danegelt.  This,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, multiplied  the  visits  of  the  invaders ;  who,  finding 
this  productive  gold  mine  opened  for  them  by  cowardice, 
worked  it  industriously  with  the  sword.        « 

The  exactions,  and  atrocities,  and  bad  faith  of  the  Danes  at 
length  provoked  Ethelred  to  a  terrible  retaliation  —  the 
massacre  of  all  those  who  were  settled  in  the  land.  Secret 
orders  were  issued,  and  this  cruel  project  was  executed  on 
Sunday,  the  Idth  of  November,  1002.  The  victims  thns 
given  up  to  the  wild  revenge  of  the  populace  were  murdered 
without  mercy.  Hoary  age  and  lisping  innocence — the 
warrior  taken  unawares,  and  the  woman  at  her  household 
work,  fell  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter.  How  far  Essex 
participated  in  this  human  butchery  is  not  told  in  the  red 
record.  Possibly  the  soil  we  tread  was  not  polluted  by  the 
tide  of  blood.  It  seems  certain  that  the  massacre  could  not 
have  been  universal,  as  the  Danes  in  some  districts  formed 
nearly  the  whole  population.  The  hideous  crime,  however, 
resulted  in  placing  the  royal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
whose  extermination  had  been  thus  savagely  planned. 
Sweyn  and  large  bodies  of  Danes,  who  had  desired  a 
plausible  pretext  for  invasion,  soon  appeared  off  the  coasts 
as  avengers  of  their  countrymen.  In  1009  a  large  body  of  them 
wintered  on  the  Thames,  and  foraged  through  tliis  county  for 
subsistence.  Towns  were  burnt,  whole  districts  ravaged^  and  En- 
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glish  hostages  were  mutilated,  by  the  oatting  off  their  hands  and 
noses.  The  war  was  carried  on  so  vigorously,  or  rather  iiercely, 
that  two  years  after  Essex  and  fourteen  other  counties  acknow- 
ledged their  sway.  The  struggle,  like  that  between  the  ancient 
Britons  and  the  Bomans,  was  at  length  decided  upon  the 
Essex  soil.  The  English,  under  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  Danish  army,  under  Canute, 
met  at  "Assandune" — a  place,  as  some  assert,  near  Saffron 
Walden ;  but  later  discoveries  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
belief  that  Bartlow  Hills  had  something  to  do  with  this  battle, 
confirm  the  opinion  of  others  that  it  was  Ashingdon,  in  Bochford 
Hundred,  where  traces  of  the  fierce  struggle  which  converted 
those  who  had  been  the  marauders  into  the  masters  of  the  king- 
dom, are  still  to  be  found.  Itis  a  picturesque  spot.  Standing  upon 
the  commanding  eminence,  Canewdon,  where  Canute  pitched  his 
camp  and  held  his  court,  and  looking  down  upon  the  peaceful 
valley  through  which  flows  the  Crouch,  and  the  well-tilled 
fields  and  rural  slopes  of  Ashingdon  and  Hockley,  up  to 
Battles  Bridge,  we  behold  the  battle-field  of  the  contending 
races.  Here  the  fierce  warriors  of  Denmark  encountered  the 
Saxon  strength,  and  shattered  it;  there  the  nobility  of 
England  rushed  forward  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
and  were  slaughtered  in  hundreds.  Edric,  who  had  so  often 
acted  the  traitor's  part,  fled  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  Saxon  force  was  utterly  routed.  This  scene,  now  so  calm 
and  quiet,  was  strewed  with  the  dead,  and  disturbed  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded ;  and  in  yonder  barrows  at  Hull 
Bridge,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Grouch,  have  slumbered 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  many  of  those  who  took  part  in 
this  fierce  conflict.  The  church  on  the  lofty  hill  at  Hockley 
is  stated  to  have  been  erected  by  Canute  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory.  S.  Dunelmensis  says,  the  conqueror  *'  erected 
this  church  in  monte  quae  Asaandune  dicitur \*  and  the  very 
ancient  character  of  a  part  of  the  building,  in  the  style  of 
that  age,  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  sacred  edifice,  which 
the  traveller  along  the  high  road  from  Bayleigh  to  Bochford 
sees  perched  upon  the  hill  to  his  left,  is  one  of  the  memorials 
and  landmarks  of  the  great  events  of  far  gone  days. 

About  coeval  with  this  structure,  and  springing  out  of  the 
struggles  of  that  time,  rose  another  remarkable  church — the 
shrine  of  St  Edmund  at  Greensted,  a  mile  west  of  Ongar. 
It  is  literally  a  log-house.  Its  walls  were  formed  of  the  forest 
trees,  cleft  in  twain  and  set  upright,  the  bottoms  resting  upon  a 
cill,  and  the  tops,  nidely  bevelled  oflf,  let  into  a  groove  at  the  top. 
The  split  portions  of  the  trees  placed  side  by  side  form  a  level 
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surfiiGe  within,  and  the  rough  and  rounded  psrts  are  turned  to 
the  sun  and  storm  without, — the  space  thus  enclosed  being  29 
feet  0  inches  by  14  feet  wide.  Tet  this  primitive  wall  of  nn- 
hewu  planks  has  defied  time  and  the  worm  for  more  than  eight 
centaries.  This  was  the  Bhrine  in  which  the  body  of  St. 
Edmund  rested  in  1013  on  its  way  to  its  final  burial  place  at 
Bury,  from  which  it  had  been  hurried  on  an  invasion  of  the 
Danes  three  years  before.  No  doubt,  we  are  assured,  has  ever 
been  entertained  that  the  rough  and  unpolished  fabric  of  oak, 
or  as  some  think,  of  cheanut,  was  the  "  wooden  chapel  neat 
Aungi-e"  referred  to  by  Lydgate,  the  monk ;  and  while  gazing 
upon  the  curious  and  venerable  edifice,  the  mind  is  carried  back 
to  the  scene  of  the  cowled  band  halting  in  the  bush,  no 
habitable  resting-place  within  reach,  and  depositing  the  body 
of  the  sainted  king  beneath  t'he  shelter  reared  from  the  spoil  of 
the  surrounding  forest,  their  torches  glimmering  through  the 
brushwood,  and  the  solemn  chant  of  the  watchers  through  the 
night  breaking  upon  the  ear.  To  the  Saxon  mind  the  ground 
becaiae  holy.  The  shrine  was  preserved  till  in  time  it  grew 
into  a  parish  church.  Chancel  and  spire  were  added ;  and 
within  the  last  fow  years  modem  piety  has  thorougbly^stored 
the  whole  fabric,  the  original  planks  and  their  position  being 
reli^ously  preserved.  In  the  days  of  masses  and  miraolee  it 
was  no  doubt  a  place  of  frequent  resort ;  and  even  now  the 
church  is  on  object  well  worthy  to  tempt  the  foot  of  the 
antiquarian  pilgrim. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
RULE  OP  THB  DAHEfr-BDWABD  THE  00NFES80E  AT  HATEB- 
nrO— THE  CONQUEST— THE  NORJIASS  IN  ESSEX— DOHES- 
DAT  BOOK— ERECTION  OP  CASTLES  IN  THE  COUHTT— 
EEUDAL  TEHUKEB  AND  OPPRESSIONS  OP  THE  NORMAN 
NOBLES. 

8ICT0RT  at  Ashingdon  was  followed  by  a 
u  portitioa  of  tho  kingdom.  The  routed  Saxons 
\  mustered  again  at  Giltingham,  and  prepared  for 
j|  battle ;  but  ere  the  contending  forces  met  the 
F  English  and  Danish  nobles,  equally  tired  of 
the  exhausting  war,  dictated  a  compromise  to 
their  leaders.  By  this  arrangement  Canute  asanmed  sovereignty 
over  the  northern  port  of  the  kingdom,  including  Essex,  and 
the  southern  was  left  in  the  possession  of  Edjmund.  The 
murder  of  the  latter  monarch,  however,  by  his  own  chomberiaina 
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a  month  after  this  settlement  gave  the  Danes  undivided  rule 
over  the  whole  realm.  From  this  time  Danbury  and  the 
other  military  stations  began  to  be  neglected.  The  Danes 
descended  from  their  strongholds  and  settled  quietly  in  the 
land.  Instead  of  superseding  the  population,  in  time  the  con- 
querors became  absorbed  in  it,  strengthening  and  improving  it 
by  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood.  They  obeyed  its  laws,  adopted 
its  habits,  and  embraced  its  religion.  A  popular  lecturer  traces 
our  naval  superiority  to  this  amalgamation.  '*  Your  pure-Tbred 
Saxon,"  says  he,  "  with  his  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  was  like  a 
great  fat  ox;  he  would  do  a  wonderful  deal  of  ploughing,  but  he 
would  take  a  long  time  to  do  it  in.  These  Danes  infused  a  little 
mercury  into  the  Saxon  blood.  They  taught  us  English  to  be 
fond  of  the  sea;  and  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  ever 
took  naturally  to  the  sea,  and  made  a  plaything  of  it." 

Under  the  rule  of  the  three  Danish  kings,  Essex  enjoyed  a 
period  of  profound  peace.     The  burnt  dwellings  were  built  up, 
cultivation  was  resumed,  and   the  traces  of  war  obliterated. 
The«Saxon  supremacy  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (1041),  and  that  saintly  monarch  was  frequently 
resident  in  thj^  county.    Havering-atte-Bower,  which  had  been 
a  favourite  seat  of  some  former  Saxon  kings,  possessed  walks 
and  wooded  solitudes  peculiarly  attractive  to  Edward's  retired 
habits   and  religious  feelings,  and  thither  he  often  came  to 
escape  from  the  troubles  of  political  government  to  prayer.     A 
curious  legend  is  related  of  this  sovereign  in  connexion  with 
one  of  his  sojourns  here.     In  Legenda  Aurea  the  story  is 
given  as  follows: — "  As  the  church  of  Clavering  (Havering), 
in  this  coimty,  was  consecrating,  and  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
Christ  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, riding  that  way,  alighted  out  of  devotion  to  be  present 
at  the  consecration.     During  the  procession  a  fair  old  man 
came  to  the  King  and  begged  alms  of  him  in  the  name  of 
God  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.    The  King  having  nothing 
else  to  give,  as  his  almoner  was  not  at  hand,  took  the  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  man.     Some  years  after 
two  English  pilgrims,  having  lost  their  way   as  they  were 
travelling  to  the  Holy  Land,  saw  a  company  clothed  in  white, 
with  two  lights  carried  before  them,  and  behind  them  came  a 
fair  old  man.    The  pilgrims  joining  them,  the  old  man  enquired 
who  they  were  and  from  whence  they  came.    After   hearing 
their  story,  he  brought  them  into  a  fine  city,  where  there  was 
a  room  furnished  with  all  manner  of  dainties.     When  they  had 
well  refreshed  themselves,  and  rested  there  all  night,  the  old 
man  set  them  again  in  the  right  way ;  and,  at  parting,  he  told 
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them  he  was  John  the  fivangelist ;  adding,  as  the  legend  goes 
on,  '  Say  ye  unto  Edwarde  your  kyng  that  I  grete  hym  well 
by  the  token  ihat  he  gaaf  to  me  this  rynge  wy th  his  owa  hands 
at  the  halowying  of  my  chirche,  which  rynge  ye  shall  deliver 
hym  agayn.  Ajad  say  ye  to  him,  that  he  dyspose  his  goodes, 
for  wythin  sixe  monethes  he  shall  be  in  the  joye  of  heven  wyth 
me,  where  he  shall  have  his  rewarde  for  his  chastite  and  for 
his  good  livinge/  At  their  return  home  the  two  pilgrims 
waited  upon  the  king,  who  was  then  at  this  bower,  and  de- 
livered to  him  their  message  and  the  ring,  from  which  circum- 
stance this  place  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Havering/' 
This  whole  story  is  wrought  in  basso-relievo  in  the  chapel  at 
Westminster,  where  Edward  the  Confessor  lies  buried,  on  the 
back  of  the  skreen  that  divides  it  from  the  altar. 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarchy  more  celebrated  for  piety 
than  for  political  vigour,  the  pirate  again  appeared  upon  our 
coasts.  The  sails  of  25  Danish  ships  were  seen  in  the  Thames; 
raids  were  made  into  this  county ;  farm  and  village  were 
despoiled ;  and  numbers  of  all  conditions  in  life,  and  of  both 
sexes,  were  seized  in  their  quiet  homes  and  carried  off  into 
slavery.  Earl  Godwin,  whose  son  Harold  was  governor  of 
Essex,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  chasing  the  invaders  from  the 
shore,  the  terror  of  the  sudden  attack  and  midnight  surprise 
thenceforth  entirely  ceased. 

But  a  mighty  revolution,  which  was  to  dispossess  alike  the 
great  majority  of  the  ancient  possessor  of  the  Essex  soil,  as 
well  as  the  new  Danish  settlers,  was  at  hand — that  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  In  laws  and  religion  it  made  little  change, 
as  the  new  comers  and  the  old  inhabitants  were  originally  of 
the  same  northern  stock,  and  were  guided  by  the  same  broad 
principles  of  government  and  policy.  The  once  fierce  Saxons 
had  been  tamed  down  into  obedient  sons  of  the  church, 
showing  their  devotion  by  building  churches,  and  erecting  and 
endowing  abbeys  and  monasteries.  The  Normans  had  long 
before  embraced  Christianity.  On  these  points,  therefore,  they 
were  agreed ;  and  the  churches  were  respected  and  more  richly 
endowed, — the  laws  remained  with  little  modification.  But  a 
disastrous  change  came  over  the  social  life  of  the  people.  The 
rich  Thanes,  or  lords  of  the  county,  who  in  their  several 
districts  had  ruled  the  population  around  tliem,  were  driven 
from  their  manor-houses  and  halls,  and  were  replaced  by 
military  adventurers,  many  of  whom  had  brought  with  them 
nothing  but  proud  spirits,  their  swords,  and  empty  purses. 
Those  who  might  be  called  the  middle  classes  of  that  time, 
who  stood  between  the  Saxon  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  seris, 
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were  trodden  into  the  condition  of  slaves.     It  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  historians  whether  the  accession  of  William 
the  Nofmaa  conld  fairly  be  called  a  conquest.    Edward  the 
Confessor,  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  son  of 
bis  old  enenay  Godwin,  had  marked  out  William,  who  was  his 
kinsman,  as  his  successor,  and  had  made  proposals  to  him  on 
the  subject,  though,  with   the  feebleness  of  purpose  which 
characterized  him,  he  did  not  carry  the  arrangement  to  formal 
completion.  The  Norman  looked  on  himself  as  rightful  claimant 
of  the  EngKsh  throne, — as  the  man  to  whom  the  kingdom 
was  to   be   bequeathed,  as  is  shown  by  his    interview    with 
Harold^  and  the  oath  to  maintain  his  pretensions  which  he 
exacted  from  that  noble  when  he  accidentally  fell  into  his 
power.  When  Edward  died  in  1066,  Harold,  indeed,  the  former 
governor  of  Essex,  heedless  of  his  oath,  seized  the  sceptre  and 
was  anointed  king,  apparently  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
nation ;  bat  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  Hastings,  William 
stepped  quietly  to  the  throne,  and  took  the  oath  customary  with 
the  Saxon  and  Danish  sovereigns.    So  far  the  resistance  offered 
may  be  considered  little  more  than  the  turmoil  which  usually 
accompanied  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  reign.  The  new  king 
began  his  rule  in   a  spirit  of  moderation.      Soon   after  his 
arrival  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Barking  Abbey,  then  a 
place  of  great  repute  and  splendour.   There  many  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  great  men  of  the  land  went  and  swore  fealty  to 
him,  and  were  reinstated   or  confirmed  in   their  possessions. 
His  purpose  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been   to  quietly 
coneolidate  his  sway.     Circumstances,  however,  compelled  him 
to  play  the  conqueror.     The  restless  dislike  in  the  country  of 
a  foreign  king;  the  frequent  insurrections ;  perhaps  more  than 
all  the  craving  of  the  Norman  band,  who  looked  upon  all  the 
property  of  the  kingdom  as  fair  spoil ;  brought  on  a  general 
confiscation  af  estates  and  change  of  owners  in  this  county. 
The  plunder  was  carried  on  throughout  all  the  hind.     Com- 
missions went  forth  to  report  on  all  those  who  had  given  their 
BUppott  to  Harold,  and  pronounce  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates ;  and  from  the  large  possessions  which  the  family  of 
Godwin  held  here,  and  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the  other 
landowners,  scarcely  an  Essex  Saxon  appears  to  have  survived 
the  ordeal.     The  proud  Earlderman  and  the  rich  Thane  were 
swept  fh>m  the  county  ;    and  thenceforth  we  read  only  of 
Counts,  and  Earls,  and  Barons,  Esquires,  and  vassals, — terms 
connected  with  the  grinding  feudal  system,  and  the  glittering 
bnt  iron  age  of  chivalry. 
No  special  record  has  been  left  of  the  proceedings  in  Essex ; 
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bat  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  spoliation,  and 
the  feeling  of  almost  stupor  that  would  come  over  the  county 
by  imagining  all  the  noble  families  and  landed  proprietors 
whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  us — the  Westerns  and  Bayleighs, 
and  Fetres  and  Maynards,  the  Tyrells,  the  Du  Ganes»  and  the 
Bramstous,  and  all  the  long'roU  of  the  county  Squires,  turned  from 
their  own  homes  into  the  highways,  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  a 
conquering  Russian  soldiery,  while  Mensohikoffs,  andOrlonoffs, 
and  others  whose  names  sound  as  uncouthly  to  us  as  did  those 
of  the  steel-clad  Normans  to  the  Saxon  ear  of  old,  set  them- 
selves down  in  their  warm  halls  and  lorded  it  over  their 
ancient  patrimonies.  This  was  the  character  of  the  landed 
revolution  effected.  Suspicion  of  a  feeling  averse  to  William 
was  taken  as  positive  proof  of  guilt  by  Commissioners  whose 
friends  and  relatives  were  waiting  for  the  property  they  con- 
fiscated. "  Ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to 
beggary,"  says  the  historian  before  referred  to ;  and  in  Domes- 
day Book,  made  a  few  years  after,  we  do  not  find  in  the  roll 
of  the  landowners  of  Essex  a  single  name  that  carries  with 
it  a  Saxon  sound.  The  burgesses  of  the  towns  escaped 
more  easily.  They  were  felt  to  be  necessary,  because  the 
military  Norman  could  not  stoop  to  trade.  The  common 
people,  too,  *^  were  not  massacred  but  protected ;"  but  then  as 
they  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  manor,  necessary  to  cultivate  the  estate  for  the 
new  owner,  there  was  not  much  magnanimity  in  this  sort  of 
mercy.  The  Conquest  did  not  materially  alter  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  county ;  the  lands  were  transferred  to  Norman 
masters  and  the  slaves  went  with  them.  Amongst  those  who 
shared  the  landed  spoils  of  the  county  were  the  king's  brother, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  "  the  mitred  plunderer,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  who  was  presented  with  39  of  the  Essex  lordships. 
Eustace,  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  received  amongst  other  pos- 
sessions the  manor  of  Bundish  Hall,  Radwinter ;  part  of  the 
lands  at  Ashdon,  with  the  manor  of  Newnham ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  parish  of  Elmdon;  the  parish  of  Grishall;  the 
lordship  of  Chipping  Ongar ;  the  parishes  of  Fyfield  and 
Lamboum ;  Stanford  Rivers  Hall  ;  lands  in  Harlow  and 
Latton ;  and  the  manor  of  Great  Pamdon.  William  de  Warrenne 
took  the  parishes  of  Little  Wenden  and  Leaden  Roothing ; 
two  manors  in  High  and  Aythorp  Roothing,  which  the  Con- 
queror wrested  from  the  monastery  of  Ely,  because  it  sheltered 
some  English  who  would  not  submit  to  him ;  a  manor  in 
Little  Canfleld ;  Househam  Hall,  in  Matching ;  and  other 
large  possessions.    Eudo  Dapifer,  a  son  of  the  king's  steward, 
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who  became  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  town  of  Colchester, 
had  for  his  portion  lands  and  houses  in  that  borough,  with  25 
lordships,  spreading  over  the  parishes  of  Henham,  Takely, 
Quendon,  Arkesdon,  Norton  Mandeville,  Kelvedon  Hatch, 
Greensted  Hall,  near  Ongar ;  the  manor  of  Folly,  at  Great 
Danmow,  &;o.  Geofiry  de  Mandeville  received  the  lordship 
of  Walden>  and  was  the  first  who  gave  life  to  that  place ;  lands 
and  a  manor  in  Henham;  the  manors  of  Fernham  and  Walkers, 
in  Famham;  Newton  Hall  and  Bigods,  Great  Dunmow; 
the  lands  of  Little  Easton  ;•  manors  in  High  Easter;  the 
parish  of  Mashbury ;  Bookwood  Hall,  in  Abbess  Boothing ; 
Shelly  Hall ;  Stock  Hall,  Matching ;  with  other  manors 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  county,  amounting  altogether 
to  40  lordships.  Bobert  Gemon  had  the  whole  of  Stansted 
Mountfitohet,  and  built  a  castle  there ;  to  which  were  attached 
the  lordships  of  Springfield,  Margaretting,  Easthorp,  Birch, 
Wivenhoe,  Leyton,  East  and  West  Ham,  Ghingford,  Ghigwell, 
&c. ;  he  took  the  surname  of  Mountfitohet  from  his  chief  seat. 
Alberic  de  Yere,  who  founded  the  mighty  Earldom  of  Oxford, 
received  lands  and  manors  in  Badwinter,  Wimbish,  Ugley,  and 
Caofield ;  the  manor  of  Garnish  Hall,  Margaret  Boothing  ; 
Down  Hall,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  ;  with  the  castle  and  parish 
of  Great  Canfield,  besides  large  possessions  around  Hedingham, 
where  he  settled  and  reared  his  baronial  castle.  Balph  Baynard 
obtained  lands  about  Wimbish,  Henham,  and  Wenden  Lofts ; 
Kalph  Peverel  at  Hatfield,  Debden,  Chickney,  &c.  Suene  had 
the  great  barony  of  Bayleigh,  where  according  to  the  custom 
of  most  of  the  new  comers,  he  built  a  castle,  and  his  other 
possessions  included  the  half-hundred  of  Clavering,  the  lord- 
ship of  Hill  Hall,  Theydon,  and  Little  Hallingbury  Hall. 
Thus  grim  warriors,  palace  favourites,  some  of  the  meanest 
births  and  lowest  stations,  one  at  least  who  took  off  the  king's 
bands  his  concubine  when  he  was  tired  of  her,  became  the 
lords  of  Essex,  and  occupied  its  castles  and  manors.  Of  all 
the  90  owners  of  the  soil  whose  names  are  given  in  Domesday 
Book,  not  one  of  them  is  that  of  an  old  proprietor,  save,  perhaps, 
that  of  Suene,  the  Dane,  who  having  adroitly  trimmed  his  sails 
and  tacked  about  when  WilUam  landed,  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  estates,  and  became  the  first  Sheriff  after  the  Conquest. 
A  few  of  the  names  in  that  ancient  roll  have  something  of  a 
Saxon  sound,  but  we  shall  find,  says  Morant,  "  if  we  look  into 
the  places  where  they  are  mentioned,  that  they  had  the  estates 
of  Saxons  dispossessed." 

Domesday  Book,  so   often  referred   to,  is  a  record   of   all 
the  estates  in  the  kingdom  after  they  had  been  thus  re-settled. 
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It  was  made  by  Commissioners,  who  were  occupied  for  six  years 
in  the  work,  and  the  returns  in  each  district  were  made  by  juries 
of  freemen.  It  describes  the  extent  of  the  land,  the  state  it 
was  then  in,  whether  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  or  arable,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  the  tenure  by  which  it  was  held,  and 
the  value  at  which  it  was  estimated.  There  were  the  Great  and 
Little  Domesday  Books,  the  latter  of  which  contains  the  survey 
of  Essex ;  and  it  is  still  taken  as  evidence  of  decisive  outliority 
when  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  its  pages.  Morant  gives  the  fol- 
lowiug  as  the  style  of  record  in  this  noble  work  of  tyranny : — 

JWl.  p.  3CXX.  -fti^.  S^c.  nit  cat.  tn  J)mo.  mo.  Hi,  d^  iiii**  poAdct 
fieti,  iTc.  £cx.  €04:.  fiom,  iuo.  (x^iii,  2fc.  c.  ui((,  mc.  cx(.  %lc,  t. 
6ot,  mo.  (xxxx,  oc,  X,  tet,  iito.  qu  Otfu.  tu.  pocc.  c.  oc.  pt. 
ii.  iMcf.  i  puc.  it  tuuc.  xxxixii  aw.  cf.  por.  cxtiu.  OMCt. 
xxiiii.  cap.  oc.  \i>€uai  apu. 
In  modem  language  the  entry  reads  thus  ; — 

**Beooiitree  Hundred.  St.  Mary  (Abbej  of  Barking)  always  holds  Birchaiig«r 
lor  .80  hides  (of  land).  Formerly  four  caracutes  in  soyereignty,  now  three,  but 
four  might  be  made  (of  it).  Formerly  70  capital  tenaota,  now  6S.  Formeriy  100 
villeins,  now  140.  Formerly  50  bordarii,  now  90.*  Formerly  10  aiaves,  now  6. 
Wood  or  thicket  for  1000  swine,  100  acres  of  meadow,  2  windmills,  a  fish  pond, 
2  working  horses,  84  beasts,  160  swine,  114  sheep,  24  goats,  10  hiyes  of  bees." 

To  awe  the  people,  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Norman 
Barons,  as  well  as  to  protect  their  persons,  which  in  the  midst 
of  a  desolated  and  discontented  population  were  only  safe 
behind  thick  walls,  the  county  was  studded  over  with  castles. 
Then  was  the  old  Saxon  stronghold  at  Colchester  repaired  and 
garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Norman  warriors.  Hadleigh,  another 
royal  castle,  which  now  lies  in  venerable  ruins  on  the  steep  hill 
side  overlooking  the  estuary  and  the  river  to  Kent,  was  not  erected 
till  some  reigns  after ;  nor  were  Ongar  and  Pleshy  castles ; 
but  those  of  Canfield  and  Hedingham,  the  homes  of  the  de 
Veres ;  of  Clavering  and  Kayleigh,  the  lordships  of  Suene ;  of 
Stansted  Mountfitchet,  under  Gemon ;  and  of  Walden,  under 
Mandeville,  rose  in  tlieir  frowning  pride,  and  were  the  terror  of 
the  surrounding  peasantry,  who  crouched  submissively  within 
their  shadows.  These  castles  were  the  rivets  of  the  chain  of  des- 
potism, which  barred  the  return  of  the  outcast  Saxon  aristocracy. 

^  BordBpii,  bordBra,  or  bords,  wen  huabandmen  on  the  bordera  of  the  manor, 
who  held  little  houaea  on  oondition  of  supplying  proTisions  for  the  lord's  table. 
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The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  changed  tlie  tenure  of 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  county.     The  soil  was  granted  by 
the  king,  who  assumed  the  original  ownership  thereof,  to  his 
principal   followers,  on  certain  conditions,  generally  those  of 
military  service.     The  lord  in  turn  re-granted   it   in   smaller 
parcels    to   the  occupiers  and  cultivators,  stipulating  for  a 
certain  amount  of  labour,   or  a  supply  of  provisions  for  his 
household,  or  military  service — the  tenant  of  what  was  called  a 
kqight's  fee  being  compelled  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  field,  and 
maintain  himself  there  at  his  own  expense  for  forty  days.     The 
failure  in  any  of  these  duties  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  land. 
Manor  courts  grew  up  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  though  they  have  now  dwindled  down  to  machines 
for  squeezing  fines  and  fees  out  of  copyholders,   who  are  the 
legal  representatives  of  th^  farmer-warriors  of  that  day,   they 
were  then  tribunals  of  considerable  importance.    The  lord  exer- 
cised a  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  over  his  tenants, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  acted  like  a  sovereign  prince 
within  his  manor.     The  fair  Essex  heiress,  if  she  happened 
to  be  left  during  her  minority   to   the   general  wardship  he 
claimed,  vFaa  relieved  fi'om  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  a  husband 
for  herself.     She  was  bound  to  accept  the  man  her  lord  selected 
for  her,  however  twisted  his  temper  or  uninviting  his  counte- 
nance ;  or  if,  with  the  perverse  spirit  of  an  Essex  maiden  of 
modem  days,  she  repulsed  the  unwelcome  suitor,  she  thereby 
sacrificed  a  portion  of  her  worldly  goods.     By  rejecting   the 
match  she  forfeited  "  the  value  of   the  marriage  * — that  is,  as 
mnch  as  any  one  would  give  to  the  lord  for  permission   to 
marry  her.     In  time  the  like  custom  was  extended  to  the  male 
beir.  Thus  the  lord  became  the  great  matchmaker  for  all  orphans 
upon  his  estate.     Other  rights  of  a  monstrous  nature  are  said 
to  have  been  claimed  by  the  Norman  baron  relative  to  the  bride 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a  vassal  and  dependent.   We 
may  conceive  the  grinding  oppression  and  immorality  to  which 
these  powers  led  in  the  hands  of  dissolute  tyrants. 

The  custom  of  the  curfew  bell  was  introduced  as  part 
of  the  stem  discipline  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Essex 
yeoman  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  as  long  as  it  pleased  him 
the  warmth  of  his  own  fire-side ;  nor  could  the  Saxon  churl, 
wanned  into  a  rakish  feeling  by  friendly  hospitality,  linger 
over  the  parting  cup,  unless  he  groped  his  way  home  in  the 
dark,  at  the  hazard  of  being  picked  up  by  a  Norman  patrol. 
The  curfew  sounded  an  hour  after  sun-set  in  every  parish,  and 
at  its  warning  the  householder  was  compelled  to  extinguish  his 
fires  and  lights,  on  pain  of  fine  and  forfeiture.     Sad  was  the 
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sulrjeotion  to  wbich  the  county  in  common  with  tbe  whole 
kingdom  was  reduced. 

"  Of  freedom,  property  despoiled, 
And  of  their  bidwarks,  arms ;  with  castles  crushed, 
With  ruffians  quartered  o'er  the  bridled  land. 
The  shiverine  wretches  at  the  curfew  sound, 
Dejected  sani  into  their  sordid  beds, 
And  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  ancient  times, 
Mus*d  sad,  or  thought  of  better.'* 

The  historian  tells  us  that  Attila  himself  did  not  more  justly 
deserve  to  be  called  the  scourge  of  God  than  this  mercil^s 
monarch  ;  "  a  lust  of  power  which  no  regard  to  justice  could 
limit,  and  the  most  unsatiable  avarice  possessed  his  soul." 
The  Norman  nobles  were  even  worse  than  their  king.  Their 
licentiousness  was  so  great  that  the  Princess  Matilda,  afterwards 
Queen  of  Henry  I.  was  obliged  to  wear  the  veil  of  a  nun 
to  preserve  her  honour.  This  mode  was  adopted  by  many 
young  ladies.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  "  the  great  men 
were  enflamed  with  so  violent  a  rage  for  money  that  they 
cared  not  by  what  means  it  was  acquired.  Sheriffs  and  judges 
were  the  most  cruel  of  all  tyrants,  and  greater  plunderers  than 
common  thieves  and  robbers."  The  Saxon  Chronicle  goes  even 
further  and  asserts  that  the  nobles  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor  people  with  building  castles ;  and  "  when  they  were  built 
they  filled  them  with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized 
both  men  and  women  who  they  imagined  had  any  money,  threw 
them  into  prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  tbe 
martyrs  ever  endured.  They  suffocated  some  in  mud,  and  sus- 
pended others  by  the  feet,  or  the  head,  or  the  thumbs,  kindling 
fires  below  them.  They  squeezed  the  heads  of  some  with 
knotted  cords,  till  they  pierced  the  brain,  while  they  threw 
others  into  dungeons  swarming  with  serpents,  and  snakes,  and 
toads."  Thus  heavily  did  the  Norman  make  the  nation  feel 
the  weight  of  his  mailed  hand.  The  soul  of  the  common 
people  appeared  to  be  crushed  The  Saxon  element,  however, 
has  long  since  risen  again  to  the  surface,  and  has  absorbed  the 
conquerors.  If  we  take  up  Domesday  Book,  and  run  the  eye 
down  its  register,  we  find  not  amongst  the  present  possessors  of 
the  soil  of  Essex  one  of  the  names  there  recorded.  The  trade 
which  they  despised  has  risen  up,  and,  amassing  for  its  followers 
princely  fortunes,  has  given  to  the  descendants  of  the  vassal  the 
palace  and  the  property  of  the  lord.  Their  castles  now  excite 
only  wonder  at  the  massiveness  of  their  ruined  walls.  At 
Pleshy,  at  Canfield,  and  at  Ongar  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their 
sites.  The  banquet  hall  of  Hedinghcun  is  abandoned  to  silence 
and  festooned  with  the  cobweb.  Saffron  Walden  castle  is  a 
small  shapeless  wreck  ;  and  when  we  visited  it  we  found  the 
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only  remainiDg  apartment,  probably  the  keep,  vhere  the  weary 
sentmel  had  rested  or  the  prisoner  had  lingered,  degraded  to 
the  purposes  of  a  stable,  and  tenanted  by  an  ass — a  sad  shock 
to  the  romantiG  memories  which  are  supposed  to  hover  over 
these  ancient  ruins.  Colchester  castle,  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  them  all,  is  only  an  object  of  interest  to  the  prying  antiquarian 
or  the  curious  holiday  visitor.  These  are  aU  that  now  remain 
of  the  royal  and  baronial  fortresses  which  once  over-awed  the 
county  and  held  the  turbulent  inhabitants  in  subjection.  The 
only  iraoe  of  the  Normans  now  to  be  found  in  Essex  is 
in  these  martial  ruins  and  in  the  arched  windows  of  the 
churches  which,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  licentiousness, 
crime,  and  piety,  they  erected  and  endowed. 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

STATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AM)  THE  B0E0UGH8— PATBIOTIC 
ACT  OP  THE  aOYEBNOB  OP  OOIiCB£ST£E~<X)WABDICE 
OP  THE  EABL  OP  ESSEX— ASSIZES  PIBST  HEU)  IK  THE 
COUNTY— ESSEX  IN  THE  TIHE  OP  THE  CBUSADES. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  tyranny  which  so 
grievously  oppressed  the  land,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  old  Saxon  laws,  though  they  still 
remained,  were  modified  in  spirit  and  warped 
to  serve  the  Norman  will,  the  Parliament,  that 
great  foundation  on  which  our  system  of 
constitutional  government  has  been  built,  was  still  preserved  ; 
and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  Essex  was  represented 
in  it  not  only  by  the  barons  and  lordly  prelates,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  tone  of  Hume,  by  the  common 
people.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  this  great  council  of  the  nation. 
It  had  existed  amongst  the  Saxons  under  the  names  of 
Wittenagemotts,  Mychelgemotts,  Gounciliums,  and  so  forth. 
Ina's  laws  and  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  were  made  in  one  of  these 
assemblies.  Ina's  Parliament  consisted  of  "  the  princes, 
bishops,  nobles,  earls,  wisemen,  elders,  and  people ;"  and  a  line 
in  an  old  monkish  verse  describes  the  estates  of  the  realm  as 

"  The  prelatefl,  peers,  the  cities  of  their  powers.*' 

It  is  Stated  those  bodies  "  consented  to  all  laws,  and  without 
their  consent  nothing  legislative  was  done" — thus  discharging 
the  substantial  functions  of  Parliament  under  whatever  title 
they  were  known.  The  Conqueror,  then,  did  not  venture  to 
Bet  this  institution  aside ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
a  Parliament  was  held  in  which  the  laws  of  King  Edmund  were 
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confirmed.  Hody,  an  old  writer,  asserts  that  the  people  were 
admitted  to  the  Parliament  at  this  period,  and  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  common  nataral  £nglish,  who  were  rising  to 
power  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon  aris- 
tocracy, of  whom  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  scarcely  any  one 
remained.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  Essex 
even  at  this  period,  through  the  tenants  in  capite  who  held 
the  lands  now  cut  up  into  small  parcels  amongst  the  fiee- 
holders,  took  some  part  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation ; 
though  the  principle  of  the  proud  right  of  representation  did 
not  assume  a  regular  form  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  about 
150  years  afterwards. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  at  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  towns  had  no  elements  of  connexion  to  bind  them 
together  as  corporate  communities;  and  the  condition  of  a 
burgess  was  little  better  than  that  of  a  villein.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  state  of  Colchester  and  Maldon. 
Both  those  places,  as  former  seats  of  power  and  fortified  towns, 
muBt  have  been  of  considerable  importance.  Not  a  fragment 
of  a  charter  attests  the  fact,  but  there  was  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  burgesses,  who  exercised  some  local  authority. 
Those  of  Colchester  held  eighty  acres  of  land  in  common,  for 
which  they  contributed  sixty  shillings  to  the  king  s  service  if 
need  were ;  if  not  it  was  divided  amongst  themselves.  From 
the  character  of  the  monarch  it  is  to  be  feared  they  found 
the  royal  need  annually  relieved  their  unlettered  minds  from 
the  perpleMties  of  the  division.  The  privilege  of  coining 
money  was  also  granted  by  the  king  to  the  burgesses  of  both 
Maldon  and  Colchester.  Domesday  Book  records  that  they 
paid  .£20  for  this  right,  "  which  was  settled  by  Waleran ;  and 
they  appealed  to  the  king  that  he  remitted  them  ten  pounds ; 
and  Walcham,  the  bishop's  tenant,  demanded  of  them  forty 
pounds."  There  must  have  been,  then,  in  these  towns  the 
germ  at  least  of  those  municipal  institutions  which,  planted 
fiiroughout  the  land,  from  the  strength  they  gave  to  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  classes  and  the  taste  they  maintained  for 
self-government,  did  so  much  in  after  times  for  the  restoration 
of  Saxon  freedom. 

William  Rufus  placed  the  government  of  Colchester  under 
Eudo  Dapifer,  the  Norman  noble,  who,  we  have  seen,  held 
possessions  there  in  the  former  reign,  and  shared  largely 
in  the  spoil  of  other  parts  of  the  county.  He  was  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who  hoped  beneath  the  shelter 
of  his  power  to  escape  the  confiscation  and  outlawries  by  which 
many  of  them  had  sufiered  under  the  Conqueror.     Under  his 
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role  the  people  enjoyed  peace;  the  town  improved  in  its 
arohitecture ;  the  Castle  was  strengthened,  and  the  walls  were 
repaired.  The  noble  Abbey  of  St.  John  was  erected  with  a 
splendour  of  liberality  almost  unknown  in  our  day ;  and  the 
matia  chant  and  yesper  hymn  of  the  cowled  monks  were  heard 
echoing  from  its  magnificent  church  along  its  nnmeroas 
cloist^s.  Other  public  edifices  and  mansions  for  the  wealthy 
were  "  reared  in  a  style  previously  nnbeheld  and  probably 
nnconceiTed  of  by  the  more  simple  Saicon  inhabitants." 

Under  Henry  I.  and  the  nsorper  Stephen,  Essex  lay  in  the 
sullen  quietude  of  despotism.  In  the  time  of  the  latter, 
whose  Queen  died  at  Hedingham  Castle  in  li«52,  little  is 
recorded  of  the  county  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  suffered  in 
that  wild  struggle  for  the  throne,  and  was  scourged  by  the 
feudal  system,  then  at  its  height.  The  family  of  Suene,  the 
hereditary  Earl  of  Essex,  appear  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of 
Matilda,  as  we  find  the  monarch  conferred  that  title,  which 
carried  with  it  the  rule  of  the  county,  upon  the  Geoffiroy  de 
Maudeville  who  reigned  in  baronial  state  at  Saffron  Walden. 
This  nobleman,  however,  soon  deserted  him.  Lured  by  the  win- 
ning smiles  and  more  substantial  offers  of  the  empress,  which 
included  ample  grants  of  land  and  the  hereditary  shrievalties 
of  London,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Essex,  he  prepared  to  go 
over  to  her  standard.  The  king,  informed  of  this,  seized  him  at 
St.  Albans,  stripped  him  of  his  honours,  and  extorted  from  him 
the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Walden  and  Fleshy.  The  proud 
Earl,  thus  deprived  of  his  fortresses,  and  with  them  of  the 
power  he  had  plotted  to  carry  over  to  Stephen's  rival,  became  the 
chieftain  of  a  band  of  political  outlaws,  was  excommunicated 
for  plundering  Bamsey  Abbey,  and  was  at  length  killed  by  an 
arrow  before  Burwell  Castle  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  related 
that  a  party  of  Knights  Templars,  who  were  accidentally  pass- 
ing, took  his  body,  enclosed  it  in  a  lead  coi&n«  and  conveying 
it  with  them  hung  it  upon  a  tree  in  the  orchard  of  the  old 
Temple,  London.  So  fearful  was  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation in  those  days  that  they  durst  not  bury  it. 

The  county  at  liiis  time  was  desolated  by  the  fierce  and  venge- 
fol  wars  which  the  barons^  freed  from  the  restraint  of  government, 
Cflrried  on  with  each  other  in  this  reign  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  recorded  the  land  was  left  untilled,  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry were  abandoned  or  destroyed,  and  a  grievous  famine 
was  the  result  These  feuds,  clothed  by  the  character  of  the 
reign  in  the  garb  of  a  public  cause,  may  have  devastated  the 
villages  of  Essex  and  laid  its  lands  waste.  The  knights  and 
vassals  of  the  noble  de  Vere  may  have  mustered  in  the  court 
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yards  of  Hedingham  to  march  in  arms  against  the  de  Mande- 
villes  at  Walden ;  the  retainers  of  de  Mountfitchet  may  have 
gathered  from  all  the  dependencies  of  that  fortress,  laid  siege 
to  the  castles  of  Hadleigh  and  Bayleigh,  taken  great  spoil,  and 
carried  the  fair  daughters  of  Bochford  Hundred  away  captive ; 
but  there  was  no  telegraph  to  wing  the  news ;  no  Times  or 
Chronicle  to  record  it ;  and  the  memory  of  the  event  did  not 
long  survive  the  misery  it  occasioned. 

When  Henry  II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  barons  had 
practically  realized  the  proposition  of  the  great  writer  of  satirical 
romance — *'  You  shall  be  king,  and  I  will  be  prime  minister 
over  you."  The  barons  were  virtually  the  masters  of  the 
country,  oppressing  the  people  and  controlling  the  sovereign. 
To  counteract  this,  the  monarch  adopted  the  policy  of  raising 
and  strengthening  the  commercial  classes,  wlule  he  depressed 
the  power  of  the  barons.  He  chartered  and  largely  extended 
the  privileges  of  many  towns,  amongst  them  those  of  Colchester 
and  Maldon,  which  date  their  first  actual  incorporation  from 
this  reign.  Colchester,  which  had  been  previously  held  in  fee- 
farm  by  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  was  let  to  the 
burgesses  at  a  yearly  rent  of  the  same  nature  of  £42,  a  large 
sum  at  that  time,  when  four  hens  were  valued  at  2d.,  a  stalled 
ox  at  a  shilling,  a  tun  of  wine  at  £1,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat 
at  Is.  Maldon,  too,  acquired  the  confirmation  of  extensive 
rights  (as  will  be  hereafter  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Borough) 
and  the  charter  shows  it  was  then  a  place  of  some  maritime 
importance,  as  it  exempts  the  burgesses  from  all  foreign  services, 
except  the  furnishing  of  one  ship  occasionally  for  the  king's  use 
at  their  own  expense  for  40  days.  To  reduce  the  powers  of 
mischief  which  the  barons  possessed,  Henry  set  about  the 
dangerous  task  of  demolishing  all  their  newly  erected  castles, 
and  dismantling  others,  which  had  become  the  sanctuaries  of 
free-booters  and  rebels.  The  owners  of  all  murmured — some 
resisted.  Hugh  Mortimer  resolved  to  hold  his  castle  of  Brig- 
north  ;  and  at  the  siege  which  followed,  an  affecting  instance 
occurred  of  Essex  bravery  and  loyal  devotion.  In  a  laeUe 
before  the  walls,  a  death  blow  was  aimed  by  a  brawny  warrior  at 
the  person  of  the  monarch.  Hubert,  the  Governor  of  Col- 
chester, perceived  it  descending,  and  flinging  himself  before 
the  sovereign,  received  it,  sacrificing  his  own  life  in  saving  that 
of  the  king.  Boyal  gratitude  for  the  noble  deed  was  shown  in 
the  care  and  protection  of  Hubert's  only  daughter,  for  whom 
the  king  found  a  meet  husband  in  William  de  Langvale,  who 
succeeded  her  father  in  the  rule  of  the  burgh.  Close  to  this 
act,  history  holds  up  another  county  man,  a  dimming  case  of 
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cowardice  and  desertion.  When  the  king  undertook  the  in- 
yasion  of  Wales,  the  hereditary  Earl  of  Essex,  restored  to  the 
place  from  which  Stephen  had  displaced  him,  as  royal  standard 
bearer,  accompanied  the  army.  Of  course  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  day,  and  in  terms  of  their  tenure,  the  knights  and  military 
tenants  around  his  castles  of  Clavering  and  Bayleigh,  and  from 
his  other  53  lordships  in  the  county,  marched  with  him  and 
swelled  the  royal  force,  but  it  was  to  share  his  ignominy  and 
witness  his  fall.  In  a  narrow  pass  the  coward  Earl,  setting  up 
the  traitor  cry  of  "  the  king  is  dead/'  threw  down  the  royal 
standard  and  fled.  For  this  act  he  was  accused  of  felony, 
Tanquished  in  trial  by  single  combat,  stripped  of  his  large 
estates,  and  thrust  into  a  convent,  to  expiate,  by  the  earnest 
devotion  of  the  monk,  the  weaknesses  of  the  soldier.  Henry 
restored  the  Earldom  of  Essex  in  the  second  son  of  the  out- 
lawed  de  Mandeville,  who  thus  regained  the  family  castles  and 
estates.  He  acquired,  too,  a  place  of  public  influence  and 
profit  The  title  of  Earl  was  not  then,  as  now,  one  of  barren 
honour.  That  officer  was  virtually  governor  of  the  county. 
He  held  courts,  received  the  third  penny  of  all  fines,  and  other 
perquisites,  the  Sheriff  being  merely  bis  deputy;  though 
successive  changes  have  since  placed  nearly  all  the  business  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  county  in  his  hands,  and  reduced 
the  power  of  the  Earl  to  that  of  a  private  gentleman. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  assizes  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
by  persons  bearing  the  king's  commission  were  first  held  in 
the  county.  The  security  for  property,  which  we  have  seen 
prevailed  under  Alfred's  laws,  had  ceased.  The  barons  in- 
diyidually  executed  justice  in  their  own  lordships,  or  colleciively 
in  the  county  court.  Grimes  of  the  most  frightful  character 
could  be  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  Having,  therefore, 
improved  his  military  establishments  by  commuting  for  a  money 
payment  the  services  of  the  turbulent  knights  and  unskilful 
and  disorderly  tenants,  the  king  set  about  remedying  the  abuses 
of  the  law  courts.  He  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  divisions, 
and  appointed  itinerant  justices  to  go  circuit  in  each — "  prelates 
or  considerable  noblemen,  who,  besides  carrying  the  authority 
of  the  king's  commission,  were  able,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
own  character,  to  give  weight  and  credit  to  the  laws" — to  decide 
the  cases  in  the  counties,  and  thus  protect  the  inferior  gentry 
and  common  people  from  the  oppressions  of  the  local  barons. 
The  Essex  sittings  of  these  royal  justices  appear  first  to  have 
been  held  at  Brentwood,  then  a  sort  of  county  town,  with,  it 
will  be  afterwards  seen,  rather  a  turbulent  population ;  and  local 
tradition  still  points  to  the  antique  gable  on  the  south  side  of 
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tlie  street  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  assize  bouse  and 
prison.  This  system  of  administering  justice  gradnally  became 
matured,  thoagh  for  ages  after  the  lords  continued  to  try  causes 
and  even  inflict  death  punishments  within  their  manors.  The 
sittings  of  the  judges,  however,  were  migratory.  There  is  some 
evidence  in  the  records  of  a  suit  as  to  the  right  of  the  Abbess 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  to  a  manor  in  Takely,  that  in  J  285 
they  were  in  Chelmsford.  In  1568  the  assizes  were  held  at 
Witham.  But  Chelmsford,  as  the  centre  of  the  county,  was 
selected  as  the  shire  town,  and  the  assizes,  being  transferred 
to  it,  have  been  holden  there  for  some  centuries.  The  judges, 
however,  dared  not  venture  so  far  into  the  country  without  a 
military  guard,  of  which  the  band  of  javelin-men,  Aow  im- 
provised for  the  occasion  out  of  the  mechanics  and  habourers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  burlesque  and  the  shadow. 

While  all  that  we  have  recorded  in  this  chapter  was  passing 
—while  the  last  three  sovereigns  were  occupied  with  baronial 
feuds  and  foreign  wars — ^while  the  celebrated  constitutions  of 
Clarendon  were  being  matured,  and  Henry  IT.  was  en- 
gaged in  his  quarrel  with  Becket  and  the  Pope,  the  leaven  of 
a  new  excitement  was  stirring  all  Christendom,  and  by  which 
Essex  could  not  remain  unmoved.  The  cry  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  sanctioned  by  the  policy  of  Pope  Urban  II.  had 
gone  through  Europe  in  1095,  and  the  Crusaders  were  muster- 
ing for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land.  At  first,  the  object  was 
only  to  secure  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  a  free  passage  to  the  holy 
sepulchre  ;  but  as  the  forces  waxed  strong,  the  purpose  of  the 
war  swelled  into  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  founding 
of  a  throne  in  the  holy  city.  The  second  crusade,  it  is  known, 
led  by  Louis  of  France,  in  1147,  numbered  140,000  armed 
knights  and  a  million  of  foot  soldiers,  most  of  whom  perished. 
In  diese  two  expeditions  England  as  a  nation  took  no  part. 
But  King  Henry  II.  granted  a  tax,  which  of  course  every 
Essex  man  paid,  of  2d  in  the  pound  for  a  year,  and  Id.  for 
three  years,  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
struggle  in  Palestine ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  join  the  third 
Crusade  of  1189,  when  he  died.  When  Richard  I.  the 
Lion  of  England,  led  the  power  of  this  country  to  victory  before 
the  walls  of  Ascalon,  we  have  evidence,  direct  and  indireot, 
that  when  "  nobles,  artizans,  peasants,  and  even  priests  enrolled 
their  names,"  and  the  direction  of  the  Crusader's  march  was 
considered  *'  the  only  road  to  heaven,"  the  universal  phrenzy 
raged  in  every  Essex  home.  Nobles  girt  on  their  swords;  and 
from  the  partition  or  alienation  of  much  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  county  at  this  period,  it  may  be  concluded  that  here,  as  else« 
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vhere,  the  lords  of  the  soil  mortgaged  or  sold  their  estates  to 
complete  their  warlike  fittings,  and  raise  faods  for  the  ex- 
peditioiL  The  yaseal  turned  from  the  cultivation  of  the  field 
to  have  the  red  cross  embroidered  upon  his  breast.  The  lady 
bound  on  the  sword  knot,  the  work  of  her  own  hands ;  and 
then  sat  herself  down  in  her  Essex  hall  to  rule  the  estate  in 
her  lord's  absence,  and  think,  now  proudly  now  pensively,  of  the 
doings  of  her  knight  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  some  )rom  this 
county  are  recorded  as  having  nobly  distinguished  themselves. 

**  Whiore  their  blow  of  renffeanoe  fell, 
Woe  to  the  swarth  infideL" 

Of  Hugh  de  Neville,  the  lord  of  Wethersfield,  who  sailed  with 
Richard,  it  is  told  that  when  in  Palestine  he  shot  an  arrow  into 
a  lion's  breast,  and  when  the  brute  rose  against  him,  coolly 
caught  him  by  the  beard  and  thrust  his  sword  into  his  heart 
— an  exploit  pourtrayed  on  the  seal  to  a  deed  in  the  British 
Museum,  bearing  around  it  the  inscription — **  Sigillum  Hugonis 
de  Nevilla."  Robert  de  Vere,  too,  who  founded  the  Priory  of 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  where  he  was  buried,  cross  legged,  as  was 
the  custom  with  those  who  had  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  acquitted 
himself  gallantly.  The  legendary  lore  of  the  Crusaders  says 
of  him  Uiat  while  fighting  victoriously  against  the  infidel,  a 
star  fell  j&om  heaven  on  his  shield,  ana  in  commemoration  of 
the  portent  oi  divine  approval,  a  mullet  was  added  to  his  family 
coat  of  arms.  Sir  Simon  de  Baud,  of  Gorringham,  described 
as  a  valiant  knight,  took  the  cross  and  died  in  Palestine  in 
1174;  and  his  successor,  Nicholas  de  Baud,  fought  against 
the  Saracens  in  Spain.  William  Lord  Boos,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Thaxted,  fell  in  the  later  Crusade  of  1852.  The 
celebrated  order  of  Knights  Templars>  too,  which  sprung  out  of 
these  war^  was  closely  connected  with  Essex.  These  renowned 
friar-warriors  obtained  possessions,  including  lands  in  Fryem- 
isg  and  other  parishes,  with  the  manors  of  Witham  and 
Creasing.  At  the  latter  place  they  built  a  priory;  and 
they  also  erected  (as  will  be  hereafter  seen)  the  remarkable 
ehorch  of  Little  Maplestead,  on  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
at  Jerusalem,— ^the  manor-house  of  the  parish  becoming  a  pre- 
ceptory  or  nursery  for  the  order,  endowed  by  the  devotion  of 
the  time  by  more  than  700  benefactions. 

Othera  connected  with  this  county  distinguished  themselves 
in  tiiese  wars,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  aided 
in  softening  the  manners  of  the  people  by  the  introduction  of 
feelings  of  chivalry,  lit  up  the  fire  of  romance  in  our  literature, 
and  helped  on  political  Uberty  by  the  extension  they  gave  to 
commerce  and  tlie  manner  in  whach  they  tended  to  undermine 
the  feadal  system. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FOBESTS>OF  ESSEX  AST)  THE  FOBEST  LAWS— ESSEX  UEN  AT 
EUKKTMEDE— CONFLICTS  IN  THE  OODMTY  BETWBES 
JOHN  AND  THE  BAEOSS— OCCUPATION  OF  C0LCHE8TEB 
AND  HEDDiaHAH  CASTLE  BY  THE  FBENCH— CAPTUBE 
OP  HUBERT  DB  BUBGH  AT  BBBNTWOOD. 

E  game  laws,  against  which  we  occaBional); 
]ear  burets  of  indigoation  from  popular  speakers 
lad  the  press,  are  a  grievaiice  as  old  as  the 
!fonnan  dynasty,  or  older.  The  forests  were 
'earfiil  sources  of  feuds  and  oppression ;  and 
ilssex  being  covered  extensively  by  one  of  these 
royal  nuisances,  was  frequently  excited  by  the  occurrences  and 
conflicts  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  wild  ^odlands  which  at 
one  period  stretched  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  conntjf 
heoame  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  long  ailer  the  conquest  these 
tracts  of  wilderness  were  found  in  the  heart  of  Essex.  Here 
the  sovereigns  and  the  gallants  of  the  Courts  hawked  and 
hunted  during  their  sojourn  at  Havering- bower,  or  the  palace 
of  Chigwell,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  solely  for  a 
royal  hunting  lodge ;  or  in  their  visits  to  the  palaces  of 
New  Hall  and  Writtle.  The  latter  Stow  tells  as  <frs 
built  by  King  John  in  1211,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fVom  Writtle  Green,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Ohelmstord,  the  building  covering  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  being  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  [n  this  forest  the 
stag  was  chased  and  the  wild  boar,  an  important  part  of  the 
game  of  these  woods,  brought  to  bay.^fou  the  fox  appears  to 
have  been  looked  upon  wiUi  contempt  by  the  Nimrods  of  those 
days.  Here,  in  later  times,  the  outlaw,  like  him  of  Sherwood, 
composed  of  about  equal  portions  of  the  poacher,  the  bandit 
and  the  hero,  found  ready  shelter.  And  here,  too,  at  a  period 
bordering  on  our  own  days,  the  burglar  and  the  highwayman 
shaped  tiiBit  caves  and  concealed  their  plunder.  The  forest 
regulations  were  terrifically  severe,  though  often  set  at  nought 
The  killing  of  a  stag  in  these  hunting  grounds  of  the  king 
was  regarded  as  more  heinous  than  murder.  The  slaughter  of 
a  man  could  be  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  fine ;  but  one  of  the 
game  laws  of  the  Conqueror  enacted  that  the  killing  a  deer, 
boar,  or  hare  in  his  forests  should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of 
the  offender's  eyes.  This  law  was  renewed  by  Richard  I. 
with  the  addition  of  further  disgusting  mutilation.  Civilization, 
with  its  multiplying  people,  increasing  the  necessity  for  larger 
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sapplies  of  food,  and  thus  raismg  the  value  of  land,  has  laid 
80  steady  a  siege  to  the  forest  «)|  Essex,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  that  na  idea  can  be'  formed  of  its  extent  from  the 
remnants  of  it  which  are  lelt,  under  the  names  of  Hainault, 
Waltbam,  and  Epping.     It  stretched  at  one  period  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  boundary,  from  nearly  Bos?  to  Gambridge- 
shire,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  vast  space  between  Hertford- 
Bhire  and  the  Une  of  road  from  Brentwood  and  Romford  in  that 
direction — even'  extending    beyond   it — and    running    from 
Bishops   Stortford  to  Colchester.     This  latter   portion   was 
stripped  of  its  forestal  character  by  King   John.      Stephen 
had  previously  disafforested    Tendring   Hundred    and  given 
it  over    to   ihe    husbandman,    who   has    long    since    con- 
verted it    into    a    fertile   and    flourishing    district.     Farts 
of  Barstable  abutting  upon  Boohford  Hundred  were  treated 
as  forest  less  than  800  years  ago:  in  1563,  JS500  was  paid 
to  the   Orown   for  leave   to    disafforest   Jarvis    Hall    and 
various  other  lands  in  South  Bemfleet.     Even  Chelmsford,  the 
centre  of  the  county,  was  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  these 
royal  hunting  grounds.    In  the  27th  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  obtained  a  license  to  enlarge  his  park  at  East 
Hanningfield  by  eleven  acres,  ''  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
forest ;"  and  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  show  that  in  the 
same  reign  there  was  a  perambulation  of  '*  the  forest  at  Writtle." 
Gradually  these  open  woodlands  have  disappeared.    The  popu- 
lar feeling,  in  no  age  very  strong  in  favour  of  game  preserving, 
was  aided  in  this  case, when  hunting  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
the  pastimes  of  the  nobility,  by  the  barons  and  the  landowners — 
the  pjedecessors  of  those  who  are  now  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
upholding  the  laws  of  the  chase,  and  the  sworn  opponents  and 
punishers  of  poachers  of  all  descriptions.     The  rights  of  the 
Crown,  as  they  were  called,  trenched  seriously  upon  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  local  lords,   lands  which  had  long  been  granted 
oat,  and  grubbed  up,  being  still  considered  as  forest.    This  led 
continually  to  the  institution  of  vexatious  suits,  and  the  exaction 
of  heavy  fines  from  the  king  s  tenants  and  the  freemen.    At 
length  it    produced    open  conflicts   with  the  Crown;    and 
the  united  barons,  by  an  act  of  compulsion,  wrung  from  King 
John  the  Charter  of  Forests — *'  a  bar,"    says  the  historian, 
"  to  oppression,  and  a  happy  instrument  of  improving  our 
agriculture."     "  Every  article  of  this  charter,"  adds  Bapin, 
"  is  a  clear  evidence  how  the  subject  was  oppressed  under  the 
pretence  of  preserving  the  royal  forest."     The  spirit  of  that 
eharter  was  jealously  guarded.  In  the  conditions  exacted  from 
Henry  III.  an  additional  charter  of  forests  was  included,  by 
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whl<Ai  capital  punishment  for  these  offences  was  abolished,  and 
they  were  made  panishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Farther, 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  recoyered  the  right  of  cutting  and 
using  their  own  wood  at  pleasure.  The  Commons  gaTe  Edward 
the  First  the  bribe  of  a  fifteenth  of  all  the  goods  of  the  kingdom 
to  have  its  provisions  carried  out.*  From  this  period  the 
forest  of  Essex  rapidly  disappeared,  as  shown  by  the  perambu- 
lations made  in  the  reigns  of  four  succeeding  monarcbs. 

In  the  olden  time  of  woodcraft  there  were  various  local  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  forest  and  those  who  dwelt  within  its 
holders.  A  toll  was  exacted  from  a  man  if  he  required  a 
passage  through  the  forest,  on  account  of  the  disquiet  it  gave 
to  the  wild  beasts.  It  was  a  fine  for  any  one  to  keep  a  mastiff 
there  without  having  three  claws  of  one  of  its  fore  feet  fi^ok 
off;  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  on  reaching  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-one,  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  in  the  follow- 
ing quaint  old  lines,  which  certainly  were  not  likely  to  awe  the 
mind  by  their  dignity,  or  exorcise  evil  thoughts  by  their  sweet- 
ness ;  but  they  were  supposed  to  have  a  restraining  influence 
in  the  solitary  sylvan  ramble,  when  a  hare  crossed  the  path 
or  a  stag  came  within  reach  of  the  cross-bow*— 

**  You  sfaaU  true  liege  num  be 
Unto  the  king*B  majesty ; 

Unto  the  beasts  of  the  forest  you  shall  no  hurt  do, 
Nor  to  anythmg  that  does  belong  thereunto. 
The  offences  of  others  you  shall  not  conceal, 
But  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  you  shall  them  reveal. 
Unto  the  ofiloers  of  the  forest, 
Or  to  them  who  may  see  them  redrest. 
All  these  tfainirs  you  shall  see  done 
So  hdp  your  God  at  his  holy  doom." 

The  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  forest,  now  in  the  Eari 

*  This  lery  was  literally  a  fifteenth  of  the  value  of  all  a  man  possessed,  and 
the  mode  of  lerying  that  Kind  of  property*tax — ^not  uncommon  at  that  tirne^ 
will  be  seen  firom  tl^  following  extracts  from  the  roU  of  the  assessmemt  in  this 
instance;  they  refer  to  parties  residing  in  Colchester,  and  the  latter  proTee  that 
the  humblest  poverty  did  not  escape  tne  search  of  the  direct  tax-gatnerer : — 

**  Boger,  the  dyer,  had  on  Michaelmas-day  last  in  his  treasuij  or  cupboard, 
1  silver  buckle,  price  18d. ;  1  cup  of  Mayer  (maple),  pr.  18d.  In  his  ohAmbsr 
fi  gowns,  pr.  20b.  ;  2  beds,  pr.  half  a  mark.  (Beds  were  uniformly  of  straw 
in  this  reign,  not  excepting  those  occupied  by  royalty  itself.)  1  napkin  and  1 
towel,  price  28.  In  his  house  1  eWer  with  a  basin,  pt.  14d. ;  1  andiron,  pr.  8d. 
In  his  kitchen  1  brass  pot,  pr.  20d. ;  1  brass  skillet,  pr.  Od.;  1  brass  pipkin,  dd.; 
1  trivet,  pr.  id.  In  his  brewhouse  1  quarter  of  oats,  pr.  2s.  j  wood  aahes,  pr* 
half  a  mark  ;  1  great  vat  for  dying,  pr.  2s.  6d.  Item.  I  cow,  pr.  6s.  :  1  eal( 
pr.  2s. ;  2  pigs,  pr.  2s^  each  l2d. ;  1  sow,  price  I6d. ;  billet  wood  and  fiiggots 
tor  firing,  pr.  1  mark.    Sum  75s.  5d.,  fifteenth  of  which,  4e.  9d.'' 

<*  Jolm  Fits-elias,  weaver,  had,  the  day  afbresaid,  1  old  ooat,  pr.  2i.  {  1 
lamb,  pr.  6d.    Sum  2s.  6d.y  fifteenth  of  which,  2d." 
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of  Monuiigton,  throagh  the  marriage  of  his  fatbsr,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  LoBg  Pole  Wellesley  with  Miss  Tilney,  the  great  heiress 
of  WiftDstead  House,  was  formerly  a  post  of  great  importaaoe 
and  profit.  The  warden  had  the  same  daty  in  the  forest  as  the 
sheriff  had  in  the  county.  The  right  belonged  for  oentnries  ta 
the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  the  lords  of  Hedingham  Castle  t 
and  the  receipts  from  it  most  have  been  enonnons.  The  steward 
appointed  a  lieutenant,  a  riding  forester,  and  three  yeomen 
foresters ;  and  the  perquisites  of  the  warden  and  steward  are 
thus  stated-— ''  They  had  all  the  deer-browsing  wood,  all  wayfb 
and  strays,  within  the  limits  of  the  forest ;  likewise  all  the 
imerciflmesits  in  the  swan-motes  and  wood  comptea^  agreeably 
to  the  assize  of  the  forest  (the  isunevoiaments  for  venison  and 
the  bodies  of  oaks  only  excepted.)  Upon  the  sale  of  every 
wood  they  were  entitled  to  the  second  best  oak  contained 
therein;  and  the  buyer  and  seller  thereof  were  obliged  to 
present  them  with  one  bow  and  one  broad  arrow,  paying  at  the 
same  time  eaoh  of  them  one  penny  out  of  every  shilling.  '  They 
likewise  received  from  the  sale  of  every  covert  or  hedge-row  of 
every  shilling,  one  penny."  There  was  also  a  chief  fortoter, 
generally  a  member  of  some  noble  family,  one  of  the  Fits-* 
Archers  of  Copt  Hall  holding  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First ;  but  with  the  decay  and  diminution  of  the  forest  the  ofBce 
appears  to  have  become  virtually  extinct.  There  should  also  be 
fottrVerderers,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county  at  large, 
bat  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin  and  Mr.  Conyers,  whose 
places  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  fill  up,  have  reduced 
them  to  two — ^Mr.  Lockwood  and  Major  Palmer.  Anciently 
important  duties  attached  to  all  these  officers.  There  were  three 
ooarts  in  which  they  exercised  their  power.  The  V^erers' 
or  Forty-day  Court,  as  it  was  called  from  being  held  every  forty 
days,  was  the  first  that  took  cognizance  of  offences.  The 
Terdecers,  as  judicial  officers,  appointed  to  observe  and  keep  the 
assizes  and  laws  of  the  forest,  were  sworn  *'  to  view,  receive,  and 
enrol  the  attachments  and  presentments  of  all  manner  of 
trespasses  of  vert  (that  is,  anything  growing  in  the  forest  that 
woidd  afford  cover  for  the  deer)  and  venison,  and  to  do  equal 
justice  as  well  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich."  They  punished 
trifling  offences,  but  sent  other  presentments  to  the  Swanimote 
Courts  where  the  matters  were  decided  upon  by  a  jury ;  and 
then  returned  to  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat — the  highest  forest 
Conrt  This  was  held  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre, 
ander  the  King's  Commission,  and,  though  limited  to  forest 
offiaices,  it  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  a  Court  of  Assizei 
Fdmerly  these  Courts  were  held  at  Chelmsford ;  but  as  the 
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forest  was  driTen  by  the  agrioaltaral  pioneer  to  the  northern 
and  western  borders,  they  were  removed  to  Ohigwell.  The 
sittings  have  taken  place  there  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
Nought  but  shadows  of  the  two  first  courts  are  now  left ;  and  the 
Oourt  of  Justice  Seat  was  extinguished  by  the  iOth  of  George 
the  Third,  which  transferred  its  powers  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests. 

The  forest  in  its  present  state,  though  it  adds  to  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  that  part  of  the  county,  is  of  little  value  to  the 
Grown.  The  parts  of  it  about  Leyton  and  Woodford  are 
pleasant  airing  grounds  for  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  London 
on  holidays,  to  whom  it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
a  real  forest.  Doubtless  it  is  a  special  delight  for  the  fair 
labourers  in  the  factories  of  fashion  to  escape  from  their  prison- 
houses,  and,  as  a  wag  has  sung — 

**  Lpce  Bobin  Hood,  to  foA  ih&nmLreB  the  free, 
And  dxtsw  their  hMtuf  beneath  the  greenwood  tree.*' 

Even  in  this  respect,  however,  the  popularity  of  the  forest  has 
fallen  off  since  excursion  trains  have  stood  at  all  the  outlets  of 
London  ready  to  whirl  the  parties  further  countryward ;  though 
the  rabble  rout  that  burlesques  the  grandeur  of  the  old  royal 
hunting  party  is  still  to  be  heard  in  the  forest  on  Easter 
Monday.  Fair  and  bright,  too,  have  been  the  days  of  forest 
life  under  the  Faiilop  oak,  which  stood  near  Great  Ilford. 
This  tree  was  of  such  great  age  that  Mr.  Gilpin  says  the 
traditions  of  the  county  traced  it  half-way  up  to  the  Ohrisdan 
era.  The  trunk  measured  36  feet  in  girth,  and  the  branches  at 
one  period  covered  an  area  of  300  feet  in  circumference.  In 
1805  the  trunk  was  set  on  fire  and  considerably  injured  by  a 
gipsy  party  who  had  established  a  holiday  kitchen  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  monarch  of  the  forest ;  and  though  consider- 
able care  was  afterwards  taken  to  preserve  it,  the  work  of  decay 
went  on.  Bomantio  traditions  were  current  in  the  district  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  fair  held  for  more  than  a  century  on  the 
spot.  The  facts  seem  to  be,  that  about  150  years  ago,  Mr.  Day, 
a  large  block  and  pump  maker,  of  Wapping,  formed  a  pio-nic 
party  within  the  shades  of  this  gigantic  oak ;  and,  pleased  with 
this  snatch  of  rural  life,  returned  again  and  again,  as  the  first 
Friday  in  July  came  round,  to  enjoy  the  forest  air  and  the  sum- 
mer festival.  Other  parties  followed  the  example;  booths  shot 
up;  and  the  fair  was  established.  Out  of  a  large  limb  which  was 
shivered  from  his  favourite  tree,  Mr.  Day  had  a  coffin  manu- 
factured, and  in  this  he  was  buried  at  Barking,  in  J  767,  at  the 
fine  old  age  of  84.  Part  of  the  tree  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  beautiful  carved  pulpit  for  St.  Pancras  Church  in.  I^ondon. 
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Latterly  the  character  of  the  congregation  from  country  and 
toim  grew  so  questionable,  and  so  gross  the  revelry,  that  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  prerent  the 
further  desecration  of  the  sylvan  scene,  and  Fairlop  was  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  together  with  all  the  abominations 
to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

Some  parts  of  the  forest  are  tolerably  well  timbered,  but 
large  tracts  of  it  are  covered  with  pollwi  horn-beams,  with 
scarcely  an  oak  raising  its.  stately  head  amongst  them.  Yet 
the  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  timber  for 
the  navy.  According  to  the  finding  of  a  royal  Commission  in 
1640,  by  whom  a  perambulation  was  made  for  the  settlement 
of  the  bounds  and  metes  of  what  remained  of  the  great  forest, 
the  following  parishes  were  wholly  within  the  boundary — 
Wanstead,  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Woodford,  Loughton,  Chig- 
well,  Lamboume,  Stapleford  Abbots,  Waltham  Holy  Gross, 
Epping,  and  Nazing.  The  parishes  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  forest  were  Ghingford,  Stratford,  East  Ham,  Little 
Sford,  Barking,  Dagenham,  Navestock,  and  Theydon  Bois. 
The  tract  thus  marked  out  includes  about  60,000  acres,  of 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Revenue  state,  at  the  date  of 
their  report,  48,000  bad  become  enclosed  private  property,  and 
12,000  acres  remained  unenclosed  woods  and  wastes.  This 
report  adds — **  The  Crown  has  in  this,  as  in  other  forests,  an 
unlimited  right  to  keep  deer  in  all  the  unenclosed  woods  and 
wastes  within  the  perambulation,  unless  some  parts  have  been 
diaafibrested  by  grants  ;  and  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest  have  a  right  of  common 
of  pasture  for  horses  and  cows,  no  other  cattle  being  common- 
able in  the  forest."  Every  40s.  rent  gave  a  right  to  turn  out 
one  cow  and  one  horse.  These  rights  still  continue,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  various  individuals  and  the  poor,  in  some 
parishes,  to  cut  wood  under  certain  restrictions.  The  deer  have 
been  killed  off  or  carried  away  within  the  last  few  years ;  but 
after  being  branded  by  forest  reeves,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
parish  for  the  purpose,  and  receive  a  small  fee,  large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  turned  out  during  1 1  months  in  the  year — ^May 
being  the  '^fence-month,"  during  which  the  old  laws  strictly 
prohibit  any  animals  being  left  loose  in  the  forest,  lest  they 
should  disturb  the  deer  when  about  to  fawn.  Since  the  report 
referred  to,  the  waste  has  been  largely  curtailed  by  the  open 
assault  of  the  legal  enclosure  and  the  slow  sap  of  the  insidious 
encroachment.  About  15  years  ago  a  strong  effort  was  made 
by  the  Verderers,  in  which  Major  Palmer  took  a  very  active 
part,  to  check  the  invaders,  and  test  the  rights  of  the  Lords  of 
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the  Manors  to  grant  enolosares  of  the  soil  of  the  foreet  withoat 
the  oonsent  of  the  Forty-day  Court  Fublio  meetings,  too» 
were  held,  and  some  effect  was  produced.  The  Crown,  how- 
ever, appears  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  its  connexion  with  the 
forest  as  a  profitless  incumbrance.  There  are  within  the  forest 
a  great  many  undivided  manors,  with  varying  rights*  some  with 
loosely  defined  powers.  The  Crown,  tbereforCj  has  in  some 
eases  sold,  and  in  others  is  endeavouring  to  sell,  its  rights  to 
the  lords^— a  course  which  will  no  doubt  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  forest  itself,  and  on  the  interests  of  the  po(»eT 
foresters  and  freeholders. 

Favourable  as  the  strong  loamy  soil  is  to  tl^  growth  of  the 
oak  tree,  and  convenient  as  much  of  it  lies  for  water  carriage 
by  the  Boden,  which  is  navigable  {rom  Ilford  to  the  Thames, 
little  timber  has  been  sent  firom  it  to  the  dock-yards.  Seventy 
years  ago  it  was  found  from  an  official  survey  that  there  was 
not  on  the  average  one  oak  of  thirty  fe^t  and  upwards,  and  lees 
than  four  of  any  size,  to  an  acre/  These  matters  have  not  since 
ZDUcb  improved.  As^  therefore,  the  2,000  acres  of  Hain- 
ault,  which  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  have  been  cleared  and  eonr 
verted  into  farms  within  the  last  few  years,  were  found  to  pay 
their  own  expenses,  and  are  now  letting  at  dOs,  an  acre,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  remaining  10,000  or  11,000  acres 
of  waste  and  unproductive  soil,  if  cleared  and  drained  and  fenced, 
would,  from  their  proximity  to  London,  yield  a  like  rental, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  labour  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  wielding  its  spade  like  a  magic  wand,  and  bidding  the 
wheai-ear  supersede  the  scrubby  brushwood. 

Higher  questions  than  those  of  forestal  rights  brought  £ing 
John  into  conflict  with  the  nation.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
barons,  who  were  backed  by  the  budding  desire  for  liberty  which, 
for  thpir  own  purposes,  they  had  encouraged  in  the  people,  and 
that  weak  and  despicable  sovereign,  Essex  bore  no  inconsiderable 
part.  It  sent  forth  its  nobles  to  that  martial  league  which  wrung 
from  the  monarch  the  great  Charter ;  and  when  royal  treachery 
sought  to  rob  the  nation  of  the  advantages  of  that  political  re» 
form,  it  became  again  the  battle-field  of  liberty.  When  the 
barons,  resolved  to  exact  compliance  with  their  demands, 
assembled  with  their  2,000  knights,  besides  their  retainers  and 
"  inferior  persons  without  number,"  as  historians  describe  the 
populace  of  that  day,  at  Brackly,  and  received  that  fierce  reply  of 
the  feeble  king  which  drove  them  to  extremities,  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  the  Lord  of  Little  Dunmow^  was  chosen  as  their  general 
— *'  the  niareschal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church." 
In  that  character  he  negociated  Magna  Charta  on  the  celebrated 
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plains  of  Ruimymede.  His  name  appears  to  that  immortal  docu- 
ment He,  too,  was  one  of  the  cooncil  of  the  twenty-five 
selected  by  the  barons  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  popular  rights 
thus  exacted  by  the  power  of  the  people  and  the  point  of  the 
sword ;  and  in  the  same  noble  list  we  find  the  name  of  Bobert  de 
Vere^  who  had  marched  with  his  force  from  Hedingham  Castle, 
swelled  by  the  retainers  on  his  vast  estates  elsewhere ;  of  Boger 
Bigod^  the  Lord  of  Pebmarsh ;  and  of  De  Montfitchet,  who,  from 
his  stronghold  at  Stansted,  had  led  a  band  of  Essex  men  to  take 
part  in  the  glorious  work  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  English 
freedom.  When  John  caUed  in  hordes  of  savage  mercenaries  to 
root  up  the  tree  of  Uberty  he  had  been  so  reluctantly  compelled 
to  plant,  liie  Earl  of  Winchester  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
these  foreign  troops  marched  into  Essex,  and  in  1216  laid  siege 
to  Colchester ;  but  hearing  that  the  barons  from  London  were 
hastening  to  its  relief,  he  retired  from  its  walls  and  marched  to 
Bnry.  The  king,  however,  soon  after  obtained  possession  of 
the  town,  but  not  until  it  had  been  plundered.  The  same  yeat 
he  besieged  Hedingham  Castle,  which  made  a  brave  defence  and 
held  out  long  against  him,  but  at  last  succumbed  to  his  power. 
The  barons,  placing  too  much  trust  in  a  royal  oath,  had  not  kept 
their  foroes  together,  and  were  taken  unawares.  Still,  in  spite 
of  disasters,  and  the  terrors  of  excommunication  with  which 
the  Pope  came  to  the  aid  of  the  king,  they  continued  to  battle 
for  the  rights  they  had  won.  In  the  mean  time  the  county  was 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  both  armies.  The  king  s  troops 
desolated  those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  barons ;  the  forces 
of  the  barons  retaliated  on  the  districts  favourable  to  the  royal 
canso.  Hume  nays — and  it  was  no  doubt  a  picture  of  Essex  at 
that  time—"  The  ravenous  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  incited 
by  a  cruel  and  enraged  prince,  were  let  loose  against  the  estates, 
tenants,  manors,  houses,  and  parks  of  the  barons,  and  spread  de- 
vastation over  the  face  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
bat  the  flames  of  villages  and  castles  reduced  to  ashes,  the  con- 
sternation and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  the  tortures  exercised 
by  the  soldiery  to  make  them  reveal  their  concealed  treasures, 
and  reprisals  no  less  barbarous  committed  by  barons  and  their 
partizans  on  the  royal  demesnes,  and  the  estates  of  such  as  still 
adhered  to  the  crown." 

Driven  to  extremity,  and  with  the  new  raised  temple  of 
liberty  threatening  to  fall  and  crush  them,  the  barons  resorted 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  aid,  and  Prince 
Louis  hastened  with  a  French  army  to  their  succour.*    The 

*  The  xnonkUh  tales  of  the  time  give  the  following  more  romantic  Tenion  of 
the  cause  of  these  wan,  and  the   invoking  of   ^mich  aid : — **  At  Little 
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0cnle  of  war  was  thus  turned  against  the  king,  and  he  died  of 
grief  at  Newark,  leaving,  we  are  told,  a  character  i^Meh  "  is 
nothing  hut  a  complication  of  vices,  ruinoas  to  himself  and 
destructive  to  his  people."  The  death  of  the  king,  however, 
did  not  restore  tranquillity  or  silence  the  din  of  war  in  Essex. 
Prince  Louis  coveted  that  which  he  had  aided  to  conquer.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  to  secure  it,  sought  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fortified  towns  and  castles.  Marching  into 
Essex,  he  over-ran  the  whole  county,  and  appeared  in  foroe 
before  Golchester,  which  shut  its  gates  and  stood  upon  its 
defence  against  the  foreign  intruder.  The  Prince  occupied  it, 
however,  after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  the  French  flag  floated 
upon  the  walls  and  castle  top — not,  as  it  now  doefl  on  days  of 
public  rejoicing,  a  sign  of  friendly  union  between  the-  two 
nations,  but  as  an  emblem  of  foreign  mastery.  Hedingham 
Castle,  too,  was  invested,  and  carried  either  by  starvation  or 
storm.  Louis  appears  to  have  established  his  power  over  most 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  there  was  peril  of  his  realizing 
the  project  he  was  believed  to  entertain  of  making  England  a 
province  of  France.  With  this  prospect  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  barons  rose  again  and  their  zeal  for  their  ally  sunk.  Power  in 
the  vigorous  hands  of  Pembroke  the  Protector  led  to  repeated 
victories ;  and  the  French  Prince,  compounding  for  the  safety  of 
his  adherents,  gave  up  Colchester  and  Hedingham  Castles,  and 
his  other  strongholds,  and  departed  the  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  the  Protector,  feuds  broke  out  between  the 

Dmunow,  Tfith  ber  faiheir  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  lired  the  fidr  Matilda,  ffing 
John,  ooretiiig  this  fiiir  and  predouB  lady,  and  her  fiMiher  not  oonaeoting  to 
his  unlawful  desires,  that  occasioned  a  war  between  him  and  his  barons.  And 
the  latter,  being  reccired  into  the  city  of  London,  did  the  king  and  his  firiends 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  destroyed  principally 
Baynard's  castle,  and  seised  the  other  castles  and  tenements  of  uie  barons. 
Whereupon  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  Roger  Fitz-Robert,  and  Riohard  de  Mont* 
fichet  crossed  the  sea,  and  went  to  invite  the  king  of  France  to  oome  and 
reyenge  their  quarreb.  Matilda  abode  in  the  meantime  at  Bunmow,  where  a 
messenger  came  to  her  under  pretence  of  lore,  and  because  she  would  not 
oonsenC  poisoned  all  her  liquors,  and  so  she  died.  Other  stories  avy  she 
was  poisoned  with  an  em  cooked  up  for  her  by  the  messenger.  The  king  of 
France  began  to  rarage  England,  but  a  truce  beins  made  by  the  two  kings, 
Robert  Fitz- Walter,  who  £id  been  forced  to  flywe  resJm,  whose  estates  had 
been  seized  and  his  castle  demolished,  was  restored  to  Kinff  John's  hircst  for 
his  knightly  achierement  and  strength  of  body  in  Tanouishing  an  Soglish 
knight  at  a  tournament  in  Trance  oefore  the  kings  of  England  and  France^ 
between  whom  a  peace  was  made  by  Robert's  mediation.  And  afterwards 
the  said  Robert  and  the  two  barons  abore-mentioned  stayed  always  witii  King 
John."  This  story  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  fiotioii  fabricated  by  the 
monks  in  favor  of  their  patron  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  partly  to  excuse  his 
rashness  and  folly,  in  being  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  stirring  up  the  King  of 
Frinoe  to  oome  and  invade  this  kingdom. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  appointed  Begenty  and  Hubert 

de  Burgh,  who  became  Chief  Justiciary,    Eventually  the  latter 

was  expelled  from  office,  but  he  refused  to  give  up  his  accounts, 

and  fled.    Pursued  by  the  young  king's  soldiers,  he  sought  a 

sanctuary  in  a  small  chapel  at  Brentwood,^-probably  the  one 

founded  there  about  that  time  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St. 

Osyth's  Priory,  as  a  halting-place  or  station  for  pilgrims  to  the 

shnne  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.     The  priestly  authorities  of 

the  olden  time  claimed  and  eixercised  "  the  right  of  sanctuary/' 

— ^that  was,  that  the  flying  criminal  to  whom  they  afibrded 

shelter  should  be  safe  from  the  stroke  of  justice  while  he 

remained  within  their  walls.     This  probably  had  a  salutary 

effect  in  those  days,  when  blood  was  so  profusely  shed  for 

political  offences,  and  a  discomfited  Minister  was  sent,  not  to 

the  opposition  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the 

scaffold.    The  rough  soldiers,  however,  in  this  instance  paid  no 

respect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place.    They  rushed  into  the 

chapel,  and,  seizing  Hubert  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  his 

protectors,  dragged  him  forth,  chained  his  feet  beneath  his 

horse's  belly,  and  in  that  ignominious  manner  marched  with 

him  from  Brentwood  to  the  Tower.    This  outrage  upon  the 

privileges  of  the  church  roused  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  who 

considered  that  the  principle  of  their  rights  was  invaded.    The 

Bishop  of  London,  as  the  head  of  the  diocese,  was  so  incensed 

that  he  menaced  with  excommunication  all  who  had  been  con- 

cemed  in  the  transaction.     Before  this  awful  threat  even  the 

king  quailed ;  but  by  a  piece  of  cunning  casuistry  he  secured 

the  object  which  he  durst  not  carry  out  with  the  strong  hand. 

He  gave  orders  that  Hubert  should  be  safely  re-conducted  to 

his  asylum  at  Brentwood ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  sent  orders 

to  the  sheriffs  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  that  upon  pain  of 

death  they  should  not  suffer  him  to  escape,  or  pennit  any  one 

to  convey  to  him  food  and  nourishment.    How  long  he  thus 

remained  there  an  object  of  excitement  and  pity  amongst  the 

good  folks  of  the  village,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  hunger  and  thirst 

at  length  drove  him  forth,  and  surrendering  hunself  to  the 

king's  officers,  he  was  re- committed  to  the  Tower.   After  various 

vicissitudes  he  was  restored  to  royal  favour ;  but  the  visit  to 

Brentwood  and  the  hard  fare  he  met  thereat  had  cooled  his 

ambition,  and  he  never  again  showed  a  wish  to  be  re-instated 

in  power. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

BOBEBT  BET7CK— TiaB  LOBD  OF  LANQESHOra  ATTACK  05 
COLOHESTKB  — OUTBBEiAK  AT  BEESTWOOD,  ASD  WAT 
TTLEB'S  BEBELLION  —  DEFEAT  OF  TEE  BEBEXS  AJ 
BILLEEICAT— BECAIX  07  THE  COSCEBSIONS,  ASD  liABCB 
OF  TBB  Xnsa  TO  CBELHaFOBD. 

IHEN  Bogn  Bigod  stood  forward  as  a  bold 
refonner  of  the  state,  nod  aecored  ibr  his  order 
■  iegrw  of  power  which  endod  in  aristocntic 
OBurpation,  many  of  the  armed  barona  wIm 
gathered  round  him  in  parliament  were  from 
Essex.  The  records  of  the  connty,  however,  in 
the  three  following  reigns  are  meagre.  The  oelebrated  Bobert 
Bnioe  was  an  Essex  land-owner  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  He 
poeseseed  the  estate  of  Hal£eld  Bory,  at  Hatfield  Broad  Oak; 
but  he  was  deprived  of  this  by  the  king  after  the  snccessihi 
assertion  ofhis  right  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  and  bis  corunation 
at  Soone.  The  manor  of  CMogford  in  Chingford  Coniii«s, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Athol,  who  was  hanged  on  n  gibbet  fiAy 
feet  high,  and  his  body  bamt  for  adhereDce  to  Bruce,  was  sLbo 
seized  by  the  Crown  in  this  quarrel.  We  learn  that  in  the 
twelve  months'  siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third  the  seamen 
of  onr  coMts  tooh  an  active  part  Colchester  alone  sent  five 
ships  and  170  mariners;  and  after  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cressy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  five  hnndred  years, 
still  figures  in  after-dinner  orations  as  one  of  England's  most 
memorable  feats  of  arms,  the  custody  of  some  of  the  priaoners 
taken  there  was  committed  to  the  bailiS's  of  that  town.  In  the 
same  reign  the  borough  was  compelled  to  defend  with  the 
sword  the  right  for  which  the  council  has  lately  done  battle 
with  the  bnrgesses  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench — the  Colne 
fiebery.  The  circumstances  afi'ord  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
lawless  pretensions  of  the  nobility  of  those  days.  Srandenhau), 
the  lord  of  lisngenhoe,  coveted  the  fishery  of  these  waters,  and, 
baffled  tn  faia  efforts  to  obtain  it  by  subtle  infringements, 
resorted  to  force.  He  besieged  the  town  for  three  months,  and 
by  repeated  attempts  to  btun  it  kept  the  inhabitants  in  conBtant 
terror.  The  stronger  arm  of  the  kiog,  wlio  vas  appe«Ied  to, 
saved  the  houses  of  the  towuBfoIk  from  the  ruffian  invader  of 
their  right,  who  was  at  length  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon, 
confesBing  be  had  been  guilty  of  many  felonies,  and  retained 
in  his  house  at  Langenhoe  several  thieves  and  robbers  as  bis 
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servants.    He  sought  safety  in  a  sancttiaty ;  and  a  year  or  two 
after  the  estate  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  titled  robber. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Bichard  the  Second  a  new,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  considered  a  strange,  spirit  began  to  manifest 
itaelf  in  the  lower  orders  of  society.    The  concessions  which 
the  barons  had  exacted,  as  a  sop  to  indnce  the  common  people 
to  support  their  pretensions,  ha!d  awakened  a  desire  for  a  larger 
degree  of  independence.    A  revolt  of  the  peasants  in  France 
was  talked  of  amongst  the  ser£9,  and  added  to  their  sense  of 
personal  slavery,  which  was  more  general  in  England  than  in 
aay  other  country  of  Europe.    Jolm  Ball,  who  called  himself 
''  St  Mary's  priest  of  York  and  now  of  Colchester,'*  taking 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  went  about  the  county  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  equality  in  its  widest  sense — the  right  of  all 
to  the  soil,  and  inveighing  against  the  insolence  of  one  class 
in  setting  up  distinctions  of  superiority  over  another.    This 
was  eagerly  listened  to  and  pondered  over  by  the  multitude. 
The  mine  of  insurrection  was  thus  prepared,  and  the  spark 
which  exploded  it  was  struck  from  the  anvil  of  an  Essex 
blacksmith.    A  poll-tax  of  three  groats  a  head  on  all  aboye 
the  age  of  fifteen,   gave  edge  to  the  uneasy  discontent  of 
the  degraded  and,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  oppressed  popu- 
lace.   This  impost  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  hated 
of  government  exactions ;  ajud  in  this  instance  an   attempt 
to  levy  it  with    vigour  drove   the    people    to    desperation. 
The  ruling  powers,  pressed  by  a  war  with  France,  for  the 
support  of  which  the  poll-tax  was  professedly  laid  on,  finding 
it  not  sufiiciently  productive,  sent  out  special  commissioners  to 
quicken  its  flow  into  the  treasury.    The  Essex  collectors  were 
reprimanded  for  their  remissness  in  not  reaping  a  full  harvest 
of  groats  from  every  head  that  had  seen  fifteen  summers ;  and 
thus  urged,  they  went  forth  with  that  stem  sense  of  duty 
which  power  is  so  apt  on  all  occasions  to  place  in  the  fore- 
ground as  an  apology  for  its  want  of  feeling.    One  of  them 
entered   the  shop  of   a  sturdy    blacksmith,    at  Brentwood, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  craft.    Attracted 
by  his  tread,  a  young  maiden  just  in  her  teens  came  bound- 
ing forth  from  where  she  had  been  gambolling  or  watching 
her  father  weld  the  iron  shoe.    The  quick  eye  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  scanned  her  womanly  height,  and  in  the  name  of  King 
Bichard  II.  he  demanded  the  tax  upon  her  head.  The  blacksmith 
demurred ;  the  girl,  he  said,  had  not  arrived  at  taxable  maturity. 
The  dispute  grew  warm ;  and  the  townsfolk  gathered  around 
to  listen.    At  length  the  taxing-man ''  offered  to  produce  a  very 
bdeoent  proof  that  the  girl  was  above  fifteen,  and  at  the  same 
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time  laid  hold  of  the  maid."  Heated  hy  the  quarrel,  and 
exasperated  by  the  insult  to  his  child,  the  blacksmith  with 
brawny  arm  raised  his  ponderous  sledge  hammer,  and  smote 
the  tax-gatherer  dead  to  the  earth.  This  was  the  first  blood 
shed  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  The  bystanders  applauded  the 
deed.  Ories  for  further  vengeance  and  demands  for  liberty 
were  heard.  The  people  instantly  began  to  arm ;  and  as  the 
news  spread  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  multitudes 
flocked  into  the  town,  to  take  a  part  in  this  first  desperate  and 
tumultuous  movement  of  the  common  people.  Thomas  Bamp- 
ton,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  proceeded  to  the  arrest 
of  some  of  the  leaders ;  but  they  were  instantly  liberated.  The 
commissioners  of  the  poll -lax  and  their  attendants  fled  hastily 
to  London ;  and  the  mob,  left  uncontrolled,  proceeded  to  the 
most  atrocious  excesses.  Houses  were  plundered,  property 
was  destroyed ;  several  active  ofiicers  of  the  government  were 
murdered,  and  their  heads  were  carried  about  on  poles  in 
triumph.  "  The  flame,'*  says  Hume,  "  spread  in  an  instant 
over  the  county ;  it  soon  propagated  itself  into  that  of  Kent, 
Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Lincoln.  Before  the  government  had  the  least  warning  of  the 
danger  the  disorder  had  grown  beyond  control  or  opposition ; 
the  populace  had  shaken  off  all  regard  to  their  former  masters, 
and  being  headed  by  the  most  audacious  and  criminal  uf  their 
associates,  who  assumed  the  feigned  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom  Miller,  by  which  they  were  fond 
of  denoting  their  mean  origin,  they  committed  everywhere 
the  most  outrageous  violence  on  such  of  the  gentry  and  nobility 
as  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands."  The  Kent 
rebels  assembled  in  a  vast  multitude  on  Blackheath,  firom 
whence  they  sent  a  message  to  the  young  king  requesting  an 
interview.  The  Essex  men  in  the  mean  time  mustered  in 
thousands,  and  marching  upwards,  swarming  through  Bomford 
and  Stratford,  took  a  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
to  second  the  demands.  The  king  acceded  to  the  proposed 
conference,  but  as  he  approached  the  mob  he  became  alarmed 
at  the  signs  of  insolence  amongst  them,  and  hastily  returned  to 
the  Tower.  The  Kentish  peasants,  enraged  at  this,  rushed  into 
the  metropolis  and  committed  the  most  horrible  excesses. 
Amongst  l^ose  who  perished  was  Bichard  Lyon,  the  owner  of 
Listen  Hall  manor,  at  Gosfield,  a  famous  wine  merchant  and 
lapidary,  who  was  one  of  the  Sherifis  of  London  in  1374. 
He  had  been  in  former  days  the  master  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  in 
gratitude  for  old  favours  the  rebel  leader  seized  and  beheaded 
him.    While  the  Kent  rebels  thus  devastated  the  city,  the 
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insurgent  serfs  of  Essex  appear  to  have  lain  quietly  at  Mile- 
end.  The  king,  with  the  queen  mother  and  a  party  of  nobles, 
met  them  there,  and  listened  to  their  demands.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  moderation  of  these  men  that  at  a  time  when  they  must 
have  thought  themselves  irresistible,  they  asked  only  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  in  all  market 
towns,  a  fixed  rent  instead  of  the  services  of  villeinage,  and  a 
general  pardon.  The  sovereign  granted  their  requests ;  the 
mob  dispersed ;  and  the  following  proclamation  appeared : — 

uSicfaaid  &e.  Know  ye  that  of  our  special  grace,  we  hare  manomitted 
or  Bet  free  all  and  aingrilar  our  li^  sabjects,  and  othera  of  the  county  of 
Bmcx,  and  them  and  every  one  of  them  from  all  bondage,  do  release  and 
aoqait  by  theae  presents.  And  also  we  pardon  to  our  said  liegemen  and  sub- 
jert«  idl  manner  offeloniea,  treason,  transgresaiona,  and  extortions  by  them,  or 
anjrofthem,  in  any  manner  whataoerer,  done  or  committed,  by  riding  about^ 
gomg  through  diyers  places,  with  men-at-anus,  archers,  and  others,  with  armed 
Uffoe,  ilMs,  and  pennons  flymg.  Witness  ourself  at  JLooidon,  the  16th  of  •Tune^ 
and  themurth  year  of  our  reagn." 

Having  rid  himself  of  one  body  of  the  rioters,  the  king  turned 
with  the  same  soothing  mien  to  the  other  division  in  the  city. 
The  result  of  his  interview  with  Wat  Tyler* and  his  band  in 
Smithfield  is  well  known.    The  rebel  leader  was  struck  down 
by  the  city  mace,  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Walworth,  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  but  the  young  king  adroitly  extricated  himself  from 
the  consequences  of  this  act,  cajoled  the  rioters  out  of  the 
eity,  and  dispersed  them  with  the  promise  that  they   should 
participate  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  charter  of  enfranchise- 
ment he  had  just  granted  to  the  Essex  men.    While  this  was 
proceeding  in  London  fearful  atrocities  were  committed  by 
straggling  bands  of  the  seditious  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Colchester  had  caught  the  taint,  and  some  excesses  were  com- 
mitted in  that  district.   Sir  John  Cavendish,  the  Lord  of  Fentlow, 
who  had  been  Ohief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  seized 
by  a  party  of  the  "  revolted  clowns,"  as  they  were  called,  who 
were  incensed  against  him  because  it  was  his  son  who  killed  Wat 
Tyt^,  after  he  had  been  prostrated  in  Smithfield.  His  house  was 
plundered  and  laid  waste,  and  the  judge  himself  was  hurried  into 
Suffolk  and  beheaded.  But  little  resistance  was  o£Fered  to  these 
excesses.     Spencer,  the  celebrated  military  bishop,  who  had  a 
seat  at  Lambourn,  mustered  a  slender  force  and  defeated  the 
rebels  in  Norfolk.     The  arm  of  authority  and  the  spirit  of  the 
nobles,  however,  appear  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  sudden 
audacity  of  those  who  had  been  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  estates ;  and  for  weeks  the  county  lay  in  this  state  of 
anarchy,  with  society  turned  upside  down,  peasants  dictating 
to  kings,  and  the  barons  trembling  at  the  footsteps  of  the  serfs. 
Vengeance,  however,  was    not  far  off.     The  king  called   a 
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parliament  and  laid  before  it  the  letters  of  enfranchiseiiient, 
observing,  "  It  is  for  yoa  to  decide  whetbar  the  peasants  shail 
enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen  or  not"  **  Gtod  preserve  us !" 
responded  the  barons,  "from  subscribing  to  such  charten, 
though  we  were  all  to  perish  in  one  day."  They  backed  tfaor 
bold  words  by  a  rally  of  their  retainers^  and  the  king  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thonsand  men. 
A  part  of  this  force,  headed  by  the  king,  marched  into  Essex, 
to  thrust  the  serfs  back  into  slavery,  ana  took  up  a  posidon  at 
Waltham.  The  disaffected,  on  their  side,  mustered  in  vast 
force  at  Billericay,  where  tliey  unanimously  resolved  to  rotam 
their  half  fledged  freedom,  or  die  in  the  conflict.  A  distracted 
and  undisciplined  mob,  however,  was  no  match  for  mailed 
knights  and  men-at-arms ;  and  when  the  king's  force  came  up 
they  were  surrounded,  smitten  down,  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. Some  sought  shelter  in  the  surrounding  woods  ;  and 
old  Norsey,  which  has  so  often  since  then  echoed  the  muaio  of 
the  fox-hound,  was  surrounded  by  the  armed  horsemen,  and 
disturbed  by  the  cry  of  the  overtaken  fugitive.  A  remnant  fled 
to  Colchester;  but  the  discreet  burgesses  and  former  abettors 
there  would  have  nought  to  do  with  them,  and  they  were  either 
captured  or  killed.  Chelmsford,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
disturbances,  was  honoured  with  a  royal  visit.  The  king,  with 
a  large  part  of  his  force,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town — the 
ancient  palace  of  Writtle  probably  affording  accommodation  to 
the  monarch  and  his  court— and  proceeded  to  hold  an  assize  of 
blood.  The  first  act  was  to  call  in  the  letters  of  enfranchisement, 
entire  villages  being  menaced  with  wholesale  military  execution 
if  they  withheld  them ;  and  these  were  burnt  in  presence  of  the 
people.  A  proclamation  was  issued  commanding  that  all  free- 
men and  knaves  should,  as  heretofore,  perform  all  the  woiks 
iand  services  which  they  owed  to  their  lords,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  and  should  not  be  allowed  any  right  or  privilege  they 
did  not  enjoy  before  the  insurrection,  ''  inasmuch,"  it  was  said, 
"  as  the  letters  of  enfranchisement  issued  from  our  court 
without  mature  consideration,  and  seeing  that  the  granting  of 
them  tended  to  the  great  prejudice  of  us  and  our  crown,  and 
of  the  prelates,  lords,  and  barons  of  our  kingdom,  and  of  the 
most  holy  church."  The  pardons  were  revoked ;  and  those  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  insurrection  were  seized,  condemned, 
and  executed,  some  with  form  of  law,  but  many  others  with- 
out. A  court  was  opened  at  Chelmsford  for  the  trial  of  the 
offenders ;  and  it  is  stated  tliat  500  persons  who  repaired  to 
that  town  and  threw  themselves  at  the  king's  feet  obtained 
pardon;  but  the  county  wore  the  aspect  of  4i  common  slaughter- 
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bouse.  Graelties  of  the  most  homble  desoription  were  ao- 
oompaaiments  of  the  executions.  Men  were  half  strangled  at 
one  comer  of  a  street,  and  then  taken  to  be  hanged  at  another. 
In  this  way  some  were  ''  hanged  four  times  at  the  comers  of 
towns."  Others  had  their  bowels  cut  out  and  burnt  while  yet 
alive.  These  were  the  terrors  and  atrocities  by  which  the 
spirit  of  that  day  sought  to  crash  the  freedom  which  every 
peasant  in  the  land  now  eigoys  without  being  ocmscious  of  its 
value,  or  the  price  set  upon  it  in  former  days, — the  right  to 
choose  his  own  master,  and  sell  his  labour  where  he  likes,^— 
to  rise,  if  he  can,  in  the  social  scale,  without  being  held  in 
menial  bondage,  and  disposed  of  as  a  chattri  to  the  next 
poBsessor  of  the  soil  on  which  he  happens  to  be  bom. 

In  the  remainder  ol  the  troubled  reign  of  the  second  Richard 
we  find  an  Essex  man  acting  a  prominent  part.  Bobert  de 
Vere,  the  young  and  dissolute  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  left 
Hedingham  Castle  for  the  court,  became  the  unbounded 
favourite  of  the  king,  and,  as  a  conse^uoiceb  the  marked  victim 
of  one  of  those  factions  which  by  turns  domineered  over  the 
throne  or  crouched  in  meek  submission  at  its  foot.  He  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dublin,  then  Duke  of  Ireland,  with  the 
entire  sovereignty  over  that  island  for  life ;  and  access  to  the 
sovereign  could  only  be  obtained  through  hioa.  When  the  king 
stooped  to  the  storm  against  court  mvouritism,  which  bore 
down  the  Lord  GhanceUor  Suffolk,  he  escaped ;  but  afterwards, 
having  levied  a  force  in  Cheshire  to  relieve  the  monarch  from 
the  degrading  thraldom  in  which  the  nobles  held  him,  he  was 
routed,  and  fled  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  perished  in 
exile.  His  estates  in  this  county,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  touched  by  his  enemies. 

A  tragedy,  the  first  scene  of  which  was  enacted  in  the 
castle  of  Pleshy,  has  for  ever  left  the  stamp  of  meanness  and 
treachery  upon  Ae  cbsraoter  of  Bichard  II.  In  the  month  of 
S^tember,  1397,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  stirring  life  and 
vast  political  power  render  his  name  conspicuous  in  de  annals 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  had  sought  repose  firom  the  duties  of 
High  Constable  of  England,  and  from  the  clamours  of  a  court, 
in  which  his  haughty  adherence  to  his  own  judgment  and  his 
blunt  and  honest  indisposition  to  submit  to  royal  despotism  had 
made  him  hat^d  and  feared  by  the  sovereign  and  the  scyophants 
who  fawned  around  and  fed  his  vices.  The  duke  was,  however, 
the  popular  favourite  of  the  day,  and  his  enemies  durst  not 
openly  assail  him.  They  could  neither  sap  him  by  calumny, 
nor  compass  his  destroction  utider  the  cover  of  the  laws. 
They  determined,  therefore,   upon  private  assasstaation.    The 
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mnrdeiers  met  in  council  at  the  palace  of  Havering-atte-Bower ; 
and  the  seizure  of  the  duke  having  been  decided  upon,  the 
king  consented  to  act  the  part  of  a  decoy,  to  draw  his  uncle 
fix>m  the  retreat  of  Fleshy  and  the  protection  of  his  own  re* 
tainers.  The  monarch  accordingly  proceeded  on  this  police- 
man's errand  from  the  Bower  to  the  Castle.  He  greeted  the 
duke  in  the  most  friendly  terms ;  supped  with  him ;  and  then, 
with  apparent  obsequious  submission  to  his  political  experience 
and  mature  judgment,  urged  that  he  should  proceed  with  him 
to  London  that  night,  to  afford  him  counsel  on  an  important 
affair  of  state  on  t£e  morrow.  The  duke,  suspecting  no  harm, 
assented.  The  victim  and  his  royal  nephew  rode  towards 
London  by  Ongar  and  Epping  forest,  avoiding  the  great  road 
and  especially  Brentwood,  which  had  not  acquired  a  very 
peaceful  chantcter  in  the  late  disturbances.  The  monardi 
chatted  familiarly  by  the  way,  till  they  reached  the  forest  at 
Stratford.  Here  he  suddenly  started  forward  ;  and  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  bad  been  placed  in 
ambush,  seized  the  duke,  hurried  him  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
Thames,  and  carried  him  to  Calais,  where  he  was  smothered  by 
a  band  of  ruffians  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the  order  of  the 
king.  Fleshy  Castle  was  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  the  family 
of  the  murdered  duke  pitilessly  expelled  from  its  halls ;  but 
in  the  rivalry  of  another  reign  the  manner  of  the  murder  was 
established  before  the  country,  and  the  widow  was  restored  to 
the  inheritance.  The  mob,  too,  took  some  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  their  favourite.  Leiand  tells  us  that  Sir  John  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  half  brother  of  the  king,  ''was  taken  in  East 
Sax,  at  a  mylle  by  Fritelwell,  by  the  communes  of  the  county, 
and  then  lead  to  Flaishey,  and  there,  in  vengence  for  arresting 
the  good  Duke  of  Oloster  by  King  Bichard,  byheded." 

Fassing  on  through  several  reigns,  we  find  no  peculiar  event 
connected  with  Essex.  Serfdom  was  still  sternly  maintained 
within  its  borders.  The  man  who  was  bom  a  hind  remained  a 
hind  for  life.  So  jealous  was  power  of  the  spirit  of  enterprize 
which  led  the  common  people  to  efforts  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, that  legislative  measures  were  passed  to  repress  it.  The 
7th  of  Henry  IV.  prohibited  a  man  from  binding  his  son 
apprentice  to  any  trade  if  he  did  not  possess  20s.  a  year  inland 
— a  goodly  sum  in  those  days,  when  the  arable  land  of  Essex 
could  be  lured  at  dd.  per  acre. 

The  county  was  no  doubt  torn  at  this  period  by  the  troubles 
of  the  times,  and  excited  by  the  new  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion, which  had  been  preached  by  Wickliffe  from  Oxford.  The 
monkish  writers  tell  us  that  in  Bichard  the  Second  s  time  (the 
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closing  years  of  the  1 4th  century)  one  half  the  kingdom  was 
infected  by  those  principles;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
v.  an  act  against  the  Lollards  inaugurated  those  persecutions 
for  conscience  sake  which  extended  almost  down  to  our  own 
time.  In  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  the  Essex  militia  was 
formed  somewhat  after  its  present  model.  The  military  part  of 
the  feudal  system  had  crumbled  away.  On  the  occasion, 
therefore,  of  a  war  with  France  in  1415,  commissioners  were 
sent  into  each  county,  to  enrol  all  the  freemen  able  to  bear 
aims,  to  divide  them  into  companies,  and  to  keep  them  ready 
for  action  against  an  enemy.  Colchester  and  other  towns  were 
likewise  called  upon  by  the  commission  of  array  to  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

When  the  impostor,  Jack  Cade,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
of  the  common  people,  the  Essex  men  of  this  class,  stirred  by 
tradiuons  of  the  movement  of  nearly  a  century  before,  which 
had  no  doubt  lingered  in  exaggerated  tales  about  their  homely 
hearths,  and  forgetful  of  the  fearful  punishment  which  followed, 
assembled  again  in  large  numbers  at  Mile-end.  The  outrages 
in  the  metropolis,  however,  seem  to  have  been  principally  com- 
mitted by  the  Kentish  rioters.  When  Cade  had  been  defeated 
and  driven  out,  the  Essex  seditionists  withdrew  the  moral  sup- 
port they  had  given  him,  and  hastened  back  to  servitude.  Great 
dependence,  it  is  stated,  was  placed  in  these  movements  on  the 
di^sition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  who  were  ready 
to  join  in  any  popular  tumult — a  character  which,  with  the 
growing  sense  of  the  advantages  of  law  and  order,  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  platform  and  the  petition  in 
securing  public  rights,  they  have  happily  lost  at  the  present  day. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PABIilAMBNTABY  FRAKCHISB  IN  THE  CXJUNTY  AND 
BOBOUaHS-^ESSEX  IK  ^THE  WABS  OF  YOBK  AND  LAK- 
CASTEB— SUFFEBINGS  OF  THE  DB  VEBES— VISIT  OF  HENBY 
VIL  TO  HEDINaHAM  CASTLE— BI7IKOXJS  STATE  OF  THE 
TOWNS— MANUFACTUBES  IN  ESSEX. 

ABLIAMENT  had  now  begun  to  assume  a 
constitutional  shape  and  substantial  power; 
and  at  this  early  date  we  find  a  reform  bill 
introduced  to  the  legislature  and  adopted.  This 
measure  did  not,  however,  extend  the  franchise 
— it  abridged  and  limited  it  to  the  40s.  free- 
holders of  the  county,  who  have  ever  since  continued  to  enjoy 
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it.  Prior  to  this  a  system  of  universal  sniBrage  bad  prerailed, 
80  far  as  the  freemen  were  ooncemed*  The  electors  had  grown 
tomultuous  and  unmanageable.  An  act  of  Henry  YI.  recites 
that  the  elections  in  many  counties  in  England  **  had  been  by 
outrages  and  excessive  numbers  of  people,  many  of  them  of 
small  substance  and  value,  yet  pretending  to  a  right  equal  to 
the  best  knights  and  esquires/'  whereby  manslaughters  and 
other  mishaps  occurred.  The  right  of  election  was,  therefore, 
limited  to  those  who  possessed  40s.  a  year  in  land  free  from 
all  burdens  within  the  county — which  made  them  men  of  sub- 
stance in  those  days — this  sum  being  equal  to  '£20  a  year  of 
our  present  money.*  The  good  old-fashioned  tory  historian, 
jealous  of  the  right  of  voting,  adds — *'  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this  law  had  been  maintained." 
For  150  years  before  this  Essex  had  sent  knights  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  it  is  universally  agreed  assumed  its  electiye 
form  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  first  members  from  this 
county  on  record  were  John  le  Breton  and  John  Filiol,  wbo 
were  returned  to  the  Parliament  of  Edward  I.  (1290)  held  at 
Westminster.  From  that  period  down  to  our  own  time  the  mem- 
bers follow  in  regular  succession.  Occasionally  only  one  appears 
upon  the  roll,  sometimes  three  or  four ;  but  this,  perhaps,  may 
arise  from  the  members  sent  from  some  of  the  towns  being 
confused  and  classed  with  them.  It  is  certain  thatOhelmsford, 
at  least  on  one  occasion,  sent  a  member,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden,  as  the  M.P. 
was  not  then  content  with  the  barren  honour,  and  his  con- 
stituents had  to  provide  him  a  substantial  stipend.  Bradfield, 
Bayleigh,  and  Thaxted  are  also  described  as  boroughs,  and 
may  have  sent  representatives  to  the  national  council.  Col- 
chester elected  its  members  from  the  same  period  as  the  county, 
viz.,  1290,  and  the  first  who  appear  upon  the  roll  are  Ellas 
Fitz-John  and  Hubert  de  Colchester.  In  looking  through  the 
roll  we  find  Sir  Isaac  Bebow  was  pne  of  the  representatives  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  of  Anne,  and  of  Oeo.  I. ;  be  was 
associated  in  the  last  instance  with  another  name  still  welMmown 
to  us, — Richard  Du  Oane,  Esq.  The  name  of  Bebow' is  often 
found  at  later  periods.  Bobert  Walker  and  B.  Symnell,  gent. 
took  wages  from  the  town  in  the  d9th  and  43rd  of  Elizabeth, 
and  appear  to  be  the  last  who  received  pay  for  their  legislative 
duties.    Henry  Y.  disfranchised  the  borough  for  three  years,  or, 

*  The  foUowinff  w«re  tlio  prioea  of  pvoruBons  and  Uhoor  at  ihia  ptfioct  ^ 
extracted  from  old  biUa  of  ohargea  :— **  For  21  lamba,  4b.  ;  for  two  aawTcn* 
working  10  dajri,  4cL  tiieday,  6a. 8d. ;  for  SOpiiUata,  la.  6d. ;  foraqoarter of 
•aoKtoia]t^la.4d.;  for  12  poimda  of  xwMna,  la.  Id.  |  toonauMipbaghiiV 
and  hanrowisg  12  daja,  la.** 
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in  other  words,  "  exempted  it  firom  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment" for  that  period,  as  ao  act  of  special  favour,  on  account  of 
the  great  expense  the  inhabitants  had  been  at  in  repairing  their 
wall.  By  a  strange  reversal  of  circumstances,  that  which 
would  now  be  considered  a  mark  of  degradation  was  then  an 
act  of  grace.  Maldon  made  its  first  returns  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  when  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  franchise,  to  which  we  have  referred,  took  place, 
«e  find  Johannes  Tyrell  was  one  of  the  members — the  name 
of  Tyrell  frequently  appearing  in  the  county  representation  from 
the  2dth  of  Edward  III.,  so  that  it  was  as  familiar  to  the 
electors' five  centuries  ago  as  it  has  been  within  the  last  25 
years.  Harwich  made  one  return  in  the  Idth  of  Edward  II. 
(1348),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  proud  of  the 
privilege — ^perhaps  it  was  not  found  so  productive  as  in  modem 
times-— as  ihete  was  a  complete  suspension  of  its  exercise  till 
the  leign  of  James  I.  There  is  one  fact  that  would  dazzle 
the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  advocate  of  annual 
Pailiaments  in  looking  over  these  musty  rolls.  The  members 
for  the  county  and  boroughs  were  elected  for  only  one  session, 
80  that  sometimes  we  find  two  elections  in  the  year — a  drcum- 
stanoe  that  would  almost  tempt  him  to  turn  conservative  and 
stand  upon  ancient  precedent. 

In  the  frightful  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster— the  Wars  of  the  Roses  as  they  are  fancifully  known  in 
history — sad  havoc  was  made  with  the  landed  property  in  Essex, 
and  many  of  the  great  families  which  owned  it  were  shaken  to 
their  foundations.  In  those  wars,  extending  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  eighty  princes  of  the  royal  blood  perished ;  and 
the  contest  was  as  fatal  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  England 
as  the  old  revolution  of  1793  was  to  that  of  France.  The 
nobles  of  the  land  were  nearly  exterminated ;  the  difference  in 
tiie  two  oases  being  that  in  England  they  did  not  fall  victims 
to  the  mad  passions  of  a  wild  mob,  but  perished  from  the 
feroeious  revenge  of  each  other,  as  eitlier  party  predominated 
in  the  battle-field  or  the  state.  In  Essex  the  caase  of  York 
appears  to  have  been  hotly  taken  up  by  the  people,  who  had 
been  previously  worked  upon  by  the  partizans  of  the  opposing 
houses,  they  having  now  grown  into  so  much  importance  that 
"it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  them  to  the  change."  Their 
great  leaders  on  this  side  were  the  Bourchiers  and  the  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  whose  large  possessions  gave  them  great  influence  in 
the  county.  The  latter  had  a  noble  mansion,  or  rather  castle,  at 
Woodham  Ferris,  of  the  foundations  of  which  some  remnants 
^8t  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church;  and  from  hence. 
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when  the  court  intrigues  had  ripened  into  war,  he  went  forth 
with  his  retainers  to  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  to  uphold 
the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown.  The  towns  seem  to 
have  taken  the  same  side.  Colchester  was  clearly  Yorkist, 
as  appears  by  the  inflictions  and  favours  by  which  it  was 
visited  during  the  contest.  The  severity  which  the  Lan- 
castrians exercised  during  a  temporary  gleam  of  sunshine 
upon  their  fortunes  towards  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  an  Essex  gentle- 
man of  high  repute,  appears  to  have  had  some  influence  in 
fixing  the  popular  feeling  against  the  court.  Sir  Thomas,  a  rich 
citj  man,  who  was  then  building  the  noble  mansion  of  Gidea 
Hall,  near  Romford,  having  refused  a  loan  to  a  person  named 
Hawkins,  which  he  alleged  was  intended  for  the  queen's  use, 
was  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  He  was  acquitted  on  his  trial ;  but  his  house  was 
plundered,  and  he  was  retained  in  custody  on  the  pretence  that 
he  was  guilty  of  misprision,  till  £8,000  had  been  squeezed  out  of 
him  for  the  use  of  the  king.  On  the  other  side  the  Lancastrians 
had  their  adherents  in  the  county.  The  mighty  house  of  De 
Vere  of  Hedingham,  described  as  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  in  the  world,  espoused  the  cause  of  that  party,  and 
adhered  to  it  through  poverty  and  death,  as  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  two  houses  rose  and  fell,  with  fidelity  that  must  ever 
command  admiration.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  houses 
were  alternately  in  the  ascendant  these  opposing  county 
families  were  elevated  to  the  highest  wealth  and  honours, 
or  plunged  into  abject  misery.  Restoration  followed  rapidly 
upon  the  heels  of  murder,  outlawry,  and  confiscation. 
When  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  ascendant  he  stripped  Col- 
chester, as  a  punishment  for  its  seditious  feeling,  of  the 
most  valuable  right  of  the  fishery,  which  it  has  been  seen 
it  had  been  compelled  to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  and 
conferred  it  upon  De  Vere.  On  the  contrary,  when  Edward 
IV.  was  proclaimed  king  in  London,  and  large  numbers  flocked 
firom  Essex  to  swell  the  popular  shout  which  acknowledged  him 
sovereign,  that  monarch  made  recompence  to  the  borough  for 
its  sufferings  by  restoring  the  right,  and  granting  it  the  fullest 
charter  ever  before  conceded  to  it ;  a  favour  which  the  burgesses 
acknowledged  by  not  allowing  any  person  to  remain  in  the  town 
forty  days  without  swearing  fealty  to  him.  The  De  Veres 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  first  attainders,  and  other 
measures  of  severity  which  Edward  directed  against  his 
opponents ;  but  when  the  king  had  placed  his  throne  in  peril 
by  making  Warwick  his  enemy,  John  De  Vere  and  his  son 
appeared  on  the  bloody  field  of  Tow  ten,  where  86,776  English- 
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men  slew  each  other  in  a  quarrel  about  the  colour  of  a  rose, — ^for, 
looking  to  the  merits  and  measures  of  the  contending  kings,  it 
made  Uttle  difference  to  the  nation  which  ruled  it  Such  is  the 
view  oilen  to  be  taken  of  political  contests  when  the  passions 
of  the  moment  haye  departed.  De  Vere  and  his  son  were 
captured,  and  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day,  were  beheaded 
after  the  battle.  The  family,  too,  was  expelled  from  the  rich 
halls  of  Hedingham  which  they  had  occupied  since  the  Conquest ; 
stripped  of  the  stewardship  of  the  forest,  and  driven  from  the 
manors  of  Kadwinter,  Gcmfield,  Margaret  Roothing,  and  the 
numberless  other  lordships  which  these  barons  held-^in  fact 
from  every  acre  of  land  in  the  county.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
countess,  who  had  been  the  associate  of  queens  and  the  hostess 
of  the  noblest  in  England,  was  compelled  to  sit  like  a  common 
sempstress  of  the  present  day — 

*•  Work,  work,  work, 
Till  the  eyes  grew  weary  and  dim," 

being  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress  that  she  was  compelled 
to  ply  the  needle  for  her  daily  bread.  These  cruel  oppressions 
of  the  family  were,  however,  afterwards  reversed.  John,  the 
second  son,  as  a  sop  to  reconcile  him  to  the  ruling  powers,  was 
restored  to  the  honours  and  estates,  and  Hedingham  Castle 
echoed  with  the  welcome  back  to  a  De  Vere.  The  bribe  did 
not,  however,  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  father  s  death  and 
the  countess's  degradation.  He  was  found  amongst  the  mailed 
warriors  who  stood  up  for  Lancaster  at  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
and  with  fierceness  and  valour,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  revenge 
which  appeared  to  render  him  irresistible,  he  routed  the  right 
wing  of  the  Yorkists  on  that  day ;  but  in  the  m6l6e  his  men 
were  mistaken  for  enemies,  and  attacked  by  their  friends.  The 
earl  cried  treason,  and  fled,  and  victory  fell  through  this 
mistake  to  York.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  prisoner,  but 
instead  of  being  delivered  over  to  the  headsman,  to  whose  hands 
captive  nobles  were  usually  consigned,  he  was  sent  to  the  Castle 
of  Hammes,  in  Picardy.  For  twelve  long  years  the  imprisoned 
knight  lingered  there,  but  at  length  obtained  his  freedom  in 
the  style  of  accredited  romance.  Either  his  fine  person,  his 
persuasive  powers,  or  his  woe,  touched  the  heart  of  his  jailer  s 
^fe,  and,  as  in  other  instances,  massive  bars  and  huge  bolts, 
which  had  defied  the  strong  arm  of  the  stalwart  warrior,  were 
broken  and  forced  back  by  womanly  ingenuity,  and  the  earl 
sscaped.  In  the  mean  time  great  changes  had  been  made  by 
violent  measures  and  political  subserviency  in  the  property  of 
the  county.  Gloucester,  having  seized  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  and  the  murder  of  his  children,  heaped  the  spoils 
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of  the  land  upon  those  who  had  promoted  his  ambition  or 
pandered  to  his  crimes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  one 
who  had  been  most  useful  to  the  usurper,  received  sixteen 
lordships  in  this  county,  including  those  of  Walden,  High 
Easter,  Pleshey,  Writtle,  Waltham,  Great  Baddow,  JBoyton 
Hall,  and  others.  Favourites  were,  as  usual,  pensioned  off, 
and  tools  compensated  for  their  dirty  work  from  the  forfeitures 
bf  attainted  and  fugitive  nobles.  When,  therefore,  De  Vera 
returned  from  his  prison  house,  he  found  others  feeding  upon 
his  patrimony.  But  he  knew  how  to  win  it  back  again  by  his 
sword.  On  the  day  of  retribution  at  Bosworth  (August  22, 1 485), 
he  led  the  archers  and  commanded  the  van  of  Richmond's  army, 
and  when  Richard  HI.  fell  "  by  a  fate  too  mild  and  honourable 
for  his  multiplied  and  detestable  enormities,"  and  Henry  VII. 
was  crowned  upon  the  field  of  battle,  the  fortunes  of  die  De 
Veres  were  again  in  the  ascendant  The  earl  was  restored  to 
all  his  honours  and  estates,  appointed  governor  of  the  Tower, 
and,  says  the  historian,  ''he  lived  at  Hedingham  Oastle  in 
great  splendour  and  hospitality."  As  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
fiscation and  ruin  fell  upon  the  adherents  of  Richard.  Amongst 
those  who  suffered  under  the  act  of  attainder  was  Sir  Richard 
Charlton,  who  was  stripped  of  the  manor  of  Riff  hams,  in  Little 
Baddow,  Rockholt,  at  Leyton,  and  Chobham,  at  West  Ham ; 
these  spoils  falling  to  Sir  John  Risley,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  rendered  to  Henry's  cause. 

An  incident  in  connexion  with  the  family  of  De  Yere  soon 
after  occurred,  which  illustrates  the  jealousy  of  power  and  the 
gratitude  of  kings  in  those  days.  The  monarch  visited  Essex, 
and  tarried  for  a  time  at  Hedingham  Oastle,  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  suffered  and  so  nobly 
fought  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  now  triumphant.  Right 
royally  was  he  entertained.  Meanly  and  oppressively  was  the 
host  requited.  On  the  departure  of  the  sovereign  from  the 
oastle,  die  servants  and  retainers  of  the  earl  assembled,  some 
to  do  honour  to  the  chief,  others  to  indulge  the  natural  desire 
of  gazing  upon  royalty ;  and  dressed  in  rich  liveries  they  lined 
the  pathway  finom  the  portals.  "My  lord,"  said  the  king, 
turning  to  the  earl,  ''I  have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality, 
but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.  These  handsome  gentle- 
men and  yeomen  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me  are  surely  your 
menial  servants  ?"  The  earl  replied,  they  were  mostly  his 
retainers,  come  to  do  him  service  on  this  state  occasion,  and 
chiefly  to  see  his  grace.  The  king  started.  ''  By  my  faith, 
my  lord,"  responded  he,  "  I  thank  you  ibr  your  good  cheer, 
but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight 
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(alluding  to  an  aot  limiting  the  number  of  a  baron  s  retainers)  4 
My  attorney  must  speak  with  you/' — and  the  hospitality  of 
Hedingham  Castle  was  rewarded  bytwringing  from  the  earl  a 
fineof  15,000  marks  (equal  to  JElO^OOO),  for  the  holiday  parade 
of  the  very  men  who,  in  the  line  of  battle  on  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth,  had  assisted  in  making  Richmond  a  king.  Even  this, 
however,  did  not  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  earl,  who  retained 
command  in  the  army  of  his  soyereign,  and  did  good  service  in 
Qjiholding  his  authority  in  the  battle  with  the  Cornish  rebels 
«t  Blaokheath. 

Essex  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  rebellions  that 
disturbed  the  early  part  of  this  monarch's  reign.  Lord  Lovell 
and  others,  who  had  refused  to  accept  the  general  pardon,  fled 
to  Colchester,  and  there  found  an  asylum  for  nearly  a  year. 
When  the  court  proceeded  to  the  North,  these  malcontents  sdlied 
fonh,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  8,000  men  in  the  hope  of 
sorpiising  the  king  at  York.  This  mad  scheme  was  frustrated, 
and  some  of  the  conspirators  were  executed.  Lord  Lovell  escaped, 
bat  appeared  in  arms  in  support  of  the  impostor  Simnel,  who 
was  set  up  to  personate  the  Earl  of  Warwicx.  It  was  believed 
he  fell,  undistinguished  amongst  the  flying  fugitives  at  the  lost 
battle  of  Stoke,  and  his  name  being  attainted,  the  estates  at 
Little  Waltham  were  granted  by  Henry  to  swell  the  fortunes  of 
the  lord  of  Hedinghanu  The  Lord  Fitzwalter,  too,  embaxked 
in  another  attempt  equally  foolish  and  abortive.  He  took 
part  with  those  who  set  up  a  pseudo  son  of  York,  and  lost  by 
It  a  head  which  ought  to  have  guided  him  with  more  discretion. 
His  family  were  stripped  of  their  estates  at  Bumham,  Ulting, 
and  Little  Dunmow,  and  expelled  from  their  noble  home  at 
Woodham  Walter.  The  tiUe  and  estates  were,  however,  after* 
wards  restored  to  Bobert  Batclifie,  who  had  married  an  heiress 
of  the  house,  and  the  Fitzwalters  dwelt  there  long  after  in  a  style 
of  splendour  which  entitled  them  to  entertain  royalty  itseli^ 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  having  been  often  a  guest  at  Woodham 
Casde,  and  Elizabeth  sought  shelter  there  when  menaced  by 
her  enemies. 

An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  had  desolated  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  the  legislation  of  that  period.  An  act  was  passed  which  sets 
forth  that  various  towns,  amongst  them  Colchester  and  Maldon 
are  named,  were  in  a  state  of  decay  and  dilapidation.  The 
statute  goes  on  to  draw  the  following  picture  of  them  and  to 
provide  a  remedy : — '*  Whereas  in  times  past  there  had  been 
many  beantiftil  houses  within  the  walls  and  liberties,  they  had 
now  fallen  down  and  decayed,  and  at  this  time  remain  un-reedi- 
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fied  as  desolate  and  vacant  grDunds,  many  of  them  nigh  and 
adjoining  the  High  Streets,  replenished  witli  muoh  oncleanness 
and  filth,  'with  pits,  cellars,  and  vaults  lying  open  andnncovered, 
to  the  great  peril  of  the  king  s  subjects,  and  other  houses  were 
in  danger  of  falling  down.  Now,  if  the  owners  of  the  waste 
grounds  on  which  houses  had  stood  25  years  waste,  and  of  the 
decayed  houses,  do  not  in  three  years  time  rebuild  them,  then 
the  lord  of  whom  the  ground  is  held  may  re-enter  and  seize  the 
same."  The  act  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  effec- 
tive for  its  purpose,  as  other  statutes  with  the  same  object 
of  raising  these  towns  from  their  ruins  were  afterwards  passed, 
one  in  1544,  in  which  Maldon  is  again  specially  named  as  still 
conspicuous  for  its  uncleanness  and  crumbling  walls. 

Oommerce  at  this  period  was  fast  bound  in  fetters.  Wheats  for 
instance,  grown  in  Essex  could  not  be  carried  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption into  Suffolk  or  Herts.  In  the  18th  of  Henry  VH., 
however,  an  act  passed  to  allow  the  collector  of  customs  to 
grant  a  license  for  conveying  it  from  one  county  to  another. 
The  exports  from  Essex  had,  under  these  circumstances,  been 
very  limited.  The  oysters  from  its  coast  had  been  celebrated 
from  early  ages.  They  were  considered  a  great  luxury  in  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Ordinary  manu- 
factures, however,  had  made  little  way  here..  The  production 
of  woollen  cloths  began  to  extend  about  the  time  of  the 
Crusades ;  but  in  a  return,  made  long  after,  of  the  duty  on 
dyeing  wool,  it  is  found  that  while  Kent  and  Sussex  paid 
£108.  L3s.  8d.,  Essex  paid  only  £4.  2s.  4d.  Still  it  was 
recognised  in  a  royal  letter  as  a  manufacturing  county ;  and 
its  character  for  honesty  stood  high.  In  an  act  against  tacking 
cloths,  by  which  the  makers  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  other 
places  cheated  their  customers  by  putting  inferior  parts  inside, 
it  was  enacted  "  that  all  cloths  should  be  sold  fairly  and  openly 
without  tacks,  as  was  done  in  Essex.'*  That  the  county  did  not 
take  a  leading  position  in  this  branch  of  industry  was  not, 
perhaps,  owing  to  want  of  energy  in  the  inhabitants.  The 
charters  granted  in  connection  with  commercial  matters  tended 
to  foster  certain  manufactures  in  particular  districts.;  and  though 
these  charters  are  now  regarded  as  mischievous  monopolies,  they 
were  eminently  useful  in  those  times,  as  the  people  were  thus 
enabled  to  enter  on  enlarged  enterprise,  and  freedom  grew  as 
trade  was  strengthened.  Oreater  facility  of  traffic,  it  appears  by 
the  before-named  act,  began  to  be  introduced.  A  law,  too,  was 
passed  in  this  reign,  (Henry  VII.)  which  has  since  had  a 
great  effect  upon  landed  property  in  this  county,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.     By  this  enactment,  the  nobility 
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obtained  the  power  of  breakiiig  ancient  entails,  and  alienating 
their  estates,  through  which  in  time  the  massiye  fortunes  of  the 
great  barons  were  divided  and  scattered,  and  portions  of  them 
brought  within  reach  of  the  middle  classes.  Thus  the  land 
came  more  into  the  hands  of  men  like  our  county  squires, 
placed  near  enough  to  those  now  designated  the  people  to 
sympathize  and  co-operate  with  them,  yet  enabled  by  their 
wealth  to  resist  any  undue  stretch  of  power,  and  living  amongst 
and  caring  for  those  classes  who,  either  by  the  labouring  arm, 
or  by  skill  and  capital,  draw  sustenance  from  their  soil. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

HENBY  Yin.  IN  ESSBX— BESIDENCE  AT  NEW  HALL— CON- 
NEXION OF  ANNE  BOLSYN  WITH  ESSEX— HEB  MABBIAaS 
TO  THE  KINGh-THE  BE70BMATI0N,  AND  8IJPPBESSI0N  OF 
THE  TdOTSASTERIEB  IN  ESSEX 

SSEX  was  a  favourite  county  of  the  bluff  and 
strong-willed  Henry  VIII. ;  and  roofs  are  still 
standing  beneath  which  he  sheltered  bis  mis- 
tresses and  feasted  with  the  gallants  of  his 
court.  Hither  he  often  retired,  not  only  to 
indulge  his  illicit  pleasures  and  rural  tastes, 
but  no  doubt  to  brood  over  those  stem  measures  by  which,  in 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  and 
revolutionising  the  long  settled  religious  feelings  of  a  whole 
people.  This  monarch  was  not  content  with  the  hunting  palace 
of  Obigwell,  and  the  shaded  bowers  of  Havering ;  but  in  this 
reign  Chelmsford  was  surrounded  with  royal  residences.  The 
old  priory  house  at  Blackmore,  from  which  the  Augustine 
canons  had  been  expelled,  and  their  spoils  divided  amongst  the 
royal  favourites,  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  to  which  he  secretly 
retired  to  bury  the  troubles  of  a  crown  in  the  sofk  oblivion  of 
lascivious  pleasures.  No  court  circular  recorded  his  movements 
on  these  occasions ;  none  but  his  confidantes  knew  whither  he 
had  fled ;  but  when  missed  from  the  usual  palace  board,  scandal 
whispered  that  he  Jiad  gone  to  Jericho — a  name  which  the 
mansion  stiU  bears  as  a  popular  designation.  Here  dwelt  at 
least  one  of  his  mistresses — ^Elizabeth  Tailbois,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Gilbert,  and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount ;  and  one  of  the 
natural  sons  of  the  monarch,  whom  he  afterwards  created  Duke 
of  Bichmond  and  Somerset,  and  made  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
was  bom  in  this  stealthy  retirement.  The  venerable  mansion 
of  Newland  Hall,  in  Roxwell,  which  the  traveller  sees  on  the 
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left  hand  side  of  the  road,  as  he  paaees  from  Boy  ton  Oroaa  to 
Margaret  Boothing,  a  possession  of  King  Harold  before  the 
conquest,  is  marked  by  history  as  another  of  these  charaoterisdo 
retreats.  Shenfield,  in  the  parish  of  Margaretting,  is  also  said 
to  have  sheltered  another  of  the  frail  beauties  who  ministered 
to  the  passions  of  the  king.  It  was  then  a  stately  mansioOi 
its  buildings  extending  far  around,  with  its  two  strong  watch- 
towers,  its  ohapel,  its  moat,  and  its  drawbridge;  but  the 
plough  has  long  sinoe  passed  oyer  the  pleasure  grounds  aod 
gardens  where  the  monarch  wandered  in  soft  converse ;  the  old 
manor  house  had  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  and  the  neat  modem  mansion  of  Mr.  George  Straight, 
it  is  beheyed,  now  stands,  though  on  higher  ground,  not  far  from 
its  site.  Terling  Place,  again,  the  pleasant  mansion  of  the 
present  Lord  Bayleigh,  had  caught  the  royal  eye,  which  had  a 
taste  for  a  fidr  landscape  as  well  as  a  fair  face ;  and  attracted 
by  the  picturesque  woodlands  and  the  winding  Ter,  the  king 
often  made  it  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn.  It  had  been  a 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Norwich,  who  had  a  park  there 
some  centuries  before,  and  the  king,  having  given  the  proper^ 
to  his  Lord  Ohancellor,  with  liberty  to  restore  or  extend 
this  park,  was  probably  an  occasional  inhabitant  of  Terling 
Place  in  ^e  character  of  his  guest  It  is  clear  it  was  not  like 
those  before  noticed,  a  place  of  stealthy  trips  and  guilty 
concealment,  as  some  of  the  acts  of  this  monarch's  reign  ai9 
openly  dated  from  Terling  Place. 

New  Hall,  Boreham,  however,  was  the  most  remarkable  resi- 
dence of  Henry  Till,  in  Essex,  both  from  its  own  splendour  and 
the  historical  connexion  it  has  with  the  briUiant  life  and  bloody 
death  of  the  fair  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  from  the  possessions  of  her 
ftmily,  and  her  own  abode  at  Bochford  Hall  and  elsewhere,  may 
be  considered  a  daughter  of  this  county.  The  stately  mansion, 
with  its  walls  and  towers  about  it,  is  believed  to  have  been  at 
tiiat  time  nearly  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  What  now  remains 
is  a  mere  fragment — one  turret,  it  is  stated,  of  the  original  struc- 
ture. It  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  father  of  the  Lady  Anne ;  and  Henry  considered 
the  estate  as  beautiful  as  the  daughter.  .He  cast  a  coveting 
eye  upon  it,  and,  having  obtained  it  by  exchange,  greatly  beanli- 
fled  and  improved  it,  giving  it  the  name  of  Beauliea— "  a  fiur 
place  "—-but  the  new  title  never  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  tihe  people.  He  erected  also  a  magnificent  gateway  in  one 
of  the  courts,  which,  in  adapting  the  building  to  the  li'mi^y^  of 
modem  convenience,  has  been  demolished;  but  the  arms  which 
surmounted  it  have  been  placed  over  the  door  of  the  grand 
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eotranoe.  The  crown  is  beantifiiUy  soulptured  in  free  stone, 
having  a  dragon  and  a  grejhonnd^  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  as 
snpporters ;  and  beneath,  sustained  by  a  lion  and  a  hawk,  is 
the  following  inscription — "  Henrions  fiex  Ootavns,  Bex  inclit 
ansis,  Magnanimns  Straxit  hoc  opus  Egreginm  "—in  English 
— *'  The  maffnanimons  Henry  the  Eigh^,  a  king  renowned  in 
anns,  erected  this  somptaons  building."  The  ground  of  this 
exquisite  work  of  art  is  a  delicate  foliage,  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed in  a  frame  of  stone,  the  outer  edge  embellished  with 
warlike  instruments  and  military  trophies.  The  grand  hall 
id  a  noble  apartmentr— '*  the  noblest,"  it  has  been  said,  ''  in  the 
kingdom,  and  upon  the  entrance  of  it  the  beholder  is  struck 
with  its  amazing  grandeur."  It  is  nearly  forty  feet  high, 
ninety  in  length,  and  fifty  in  width.  Here  the  king  kept  the 
feast  of  St.  George  with  his  court  and  nobles  in  1524.  It  is  a 
singular  illastration  of  the  changes  of  property,  and  the  shifting 
of  cireumstances,  that  the  palace  home  of  the  king  who  first 
had  the  daring  to  set  his  stem  heel  upon  the  Church  of  Bome, 
and  crushed  its  then  dominant  power,  is  now  inhaMted  by  a 
community  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  the 
banquet  hall  of  Henry  VIII.,  where  the  l^^ht  laugh  so  often 
echoed,  and  the  wine  cup  passed,  is  a  Roman  Oatholic  Chapel, 
where  the  mass  is  daily  celebrated,  and  the  religious  chants  of 
the  veiled  devotees  may  be  heard  at  matin  dawn  and  vesper 
time. 

While  the  king  was  the  petted  champion  of  Rome,  his  queen, 
Cathmne  of  Arragon,  made  a  joimiey  through  this  county  with 
a  grand  pilgrim  party,  proceeding  on  a  visit  to  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Walsingham,  then  of  great  repute;  on  which  occasion 
the  eorporation  of  Colchester  met  her  at  Lexden,  presented  her 
with  a  purse  of  £40,  and  when  on  the  following  day  she 
departed  from  St.  John's  Abbey,  they  escorted  her  to  the 
boundaries  of  Mile  End. 

It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  examine  the  motives  and  moving 
springs  which  led  the  king  to  break  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  had  placed 
Pope  Clement  under  the  power  and  pressure  of  the  Emperor 
Charies,  who  had  his  own  political  objects  in  obstructing  the 
eoasummation  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine.  Those 
<aioumBtances,  the  persoiud  irritation  and  frailties  of  the  king, 
had  no  doubt  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  the  refo!nnation ; 
but  our  province  is  the  stupendous  change  produced  in  the 
property,  the  feeling,  and  religion  of  the  county  by  that  event 
Oiving  the  king  credit  for  the  scruples  which  he  pleaded  in 
respect  to  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  it  is  clear  that  the 
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decaying  beauty  and  the  disease  of  the  queen  increased  his 
horror  at  the  crime  he  had  committed  ;  and  when— 

"  Goepel  light  fint  beftmed  from  Boleyii*!  ejm," 

he  was  maddened  by  the  opposition  offered  to  his  desires,  and 
the  check  put  upon  his  hitherto  unrestrained  wilL  This  led 
him  to  examine  and  expose  the  abuses  which  Pope  Adrian  him- 
self had  frankly  admitted  existed  in  the  church ;  and  finding  that 
the  awe  with  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
this  mighty  structure  had  been  weakened  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Lollards,  and  shaken  by  the  sound  of  Luther's  yoioe,  which, 
after  rousing  the  continent,  had  reached  even  this  country,  be  was 
led  to  question  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  which  he  had  before 
been  the  champion.  The  private  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1532,  completed  the  breach,  and  cat 
this  country  adrift  from  the  see  of  Rome,  by  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  it  interposed  in  the  way  of  reconcili- 
ation. That  fair  and  beautifdl  human  flower,  as  has  been 
seen,  had  sprung  from  the  Essex  soil.  Her  father  took  one  of 
his  titles  from  the  old  mansion  of  Bochford  Hall ;  and  there 
are  still  dim  and  shadowy  traditions  floating  amongst  the 
common  people  of  that  neighbourhood  as  to  the  connexion  of 
that  building  with  passages  in  the  life  of  the  unhappy  queen, 
but  they  are  most  of  them  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of 
authentic  history.  Anne  was  early  transported  to  France, 
whither  she  went  in  attendance  on  the  king's  sister,  who  married 
Lewis  XII. ;  and  when  in  the  lull  ripeness  of  young  woman- 
hood she  appeared  at  the  English  court,  she  at  once  excited 
the  passions  of  the  susceptible  king,  who,  finding  her  virtae 
was  unassailable,  formed  the  resolution  of  raising  her  to  the 
throne.  Honours  and  employments  were  heaped  upon  h^ 
father,  who  was  made  treasurer  of  the  household,  lord  privy 
seal,  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  created  Viscount  Bochford 
and  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  The  lady  Anne,  too,  with  ambition 
as  great  as  her  beauty,  exerted  all  her  powers  to  maintain  the 
influence  she  had  acquired  over  the  king,  and  clear  out  of  her 
path  those  who  opposed  her  passage  to  the  throne.  She  had 
passed  some  time  in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  AleuQon,  who 
was  favourable  to  the  Lutheran  reformers.  There  she  had 
doubtless  imbibed  the  new  doctrines ;  and  these,  preached  to 
him  by  loving  lips,  had  no  slight  influence  upon  the  actions  of 
the  king.  The  fair  reformer,  it  is  well  known,  succeeded, 
passing  over  the  shattered  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Wolsey,  to  the 
throne;  and  the  rejected  Catherine  being  pensioned  off  under 
the  title  of  Princess  Dowager  of  W«des,  Essex  furnished 
various   manors  as  part   of  the  provision  for  her,  including 
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those  of  Great  Baddow,  Waltham  Bary,  and  Oreat  Leighs. 
We  need  not  travel  over  the  monstroas  pretences  and  accusa- 
tions  of  inconstancy  by  which  royal  bnitality  brought  the  fair 
Boleyn  to  the  blocks  and  at  the  same  time  sent  an  Essex  man, 
Lord  Visconnt  Bochford,  her  brother,  headless  to  the  grave. 
Tradition  ssys,  that  the  queen  was  at  one  time  confined  in  the 
tower  of  a  house  called  Oreen-street,  in  West  Ham ;  and  the 
same  authority  adds,  the  king  retired  to  High  Beech,  near 
Epping,  during  the  execution,  that  he  might  be  so  far  off  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  in  a  weak  moment  of  returning 
love  and  mercy,  to  stay  the  blow  that  was  to  strike  off  that 
beauteous  head,  but  still  near  enough  to  hear  the  Tower  guns 
aunounce  that  the  axe  had  fallen  and  the  bloody  tragedy  had 
closed. 

While  the  reformation  remained  incomplete,  and  the  king 
and  the  oourt  hovered  between  the  old  system  and  the  new,  there 
was  a  disposition  in  Essex,  as  elsewhere,  to  run  into  extravagant 
notions  and  wild  extremes.      With  faith   loosened   from  its 
ancient  holdfast,  and  the  anchorage  of  scripture  as  yet  unpro- 
rided,  almost  everyone,  we  are  informed,  "  considered  himself 
at  liberty  to  frame  opinions  and  a  form  of  worship  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  as  frequently,  perhaps,  of 
his  imagination  ;*'  and  in  Colchester  and  other  towns  of  the 
county,   men  went  about  turning  ''  the  knowledge  of  God's 
testimonies  to  vain  and  contentious  jangling/'      The   work, 
however,  still  went  on ;  and  at  length  came  the  measure  which 
effected  so  vast  a  revolution  in  a  mass  of  property  in  this  county 
— the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  upon  the  ruins  of  which 
so  many  noble  families  have  been  built  up.      One  of  the  most 
useful  assistants  in  effecting  this  suppression  was  Sir  Bichard 
Bich,  a  man  well  trained  in  the  law,  who  resided  at  the  priory 
at  Little  Leighs,  and  converted  it  into  a  mansion  so  superb,  that 
it  was  described  at  the  time  as  ''  a  secular  elysium,  a  worldly 
paradise,  a  heaven  upon  earth,  if  there  be  any  such" — though 
of  all  its  splendour  a  mere  fragment  only  now  remains  to  mark 
its  site.     Though  so  active  in  demolishing  these  strongholds  of 
the  assailed  faith.  Sir  Bichard  continued  a   member  of  the 
church  of  Bome  all  his  life,   and,  says  the  historian,  in  words 
not  very  creditable  to  the  character  and  conscience  of  the 
man — *'  his  zeal  in  that  undertaking  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  immense  share  of  plunder  of  these  houses  which  fell 
to  his  lot"    Some  of  these  institutions  were  almost  coeval  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity.       The  abbey  of 
Barking  was  founded  in  666,  being  the  second  in  the  kingdom ; 
that  people  gave  many  lordships  in  the  county  to  religious 
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hooMB  as  offeniigB  of  piety  and  ezpiatioiia  for  crime;  they 
had  ihuB  oontumi^  to  multiply  and  increase  in  wealth  from  age 
to  age,  till  they  had  studded  the  coonty  in  all  directions,  and 
locki^  np  nrach  of  the  land  in  mortmain.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  forty-seven  of  these  religious  houses  in  Essex, 
many  of  which  possessed  noble  estates.  Two  of  these  were  mitred 
abbess — that  is,  abbeys  whose  chiefs  satin  parliament  and 
ranked  with  the  high  ecclesiastics  and  nobles  of  the  land ;  m. 
Waltham  Holy  Gross,  and  St.  John's  at  Colchester.  The 
following  is  a  Ust  of  the  other  houses,  the  history  of  which,  with 
all  the  particalars  of  them  that  can  be  gleaned  from  their 
records  and  rains,  will  appear  in  the  desdiption  of  the  hun- 
dreds in  which  they  were  situate  : — 

Ccnacov  AsBBn.— Bdeigh,  Coggolnl].  St  Otytfa,  Btnkhrd  LnigtiioiB, 
Taty,  and  Sdfrcm  WakJoi. 

Pbiqsixb.— BmdBD,  BkokmoTC^  Si.  Botolph,  (Golcliester,)  Bicknacn^ 
Ottmelites,  (Mjddon,)  Chelmsford,  little  Bonmow,  Grej  Frian,  (ColehMter,) 
Earifl  Gblnia^  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Hatfield  Pevwd,  little  HoriEaalBy,  Latton, 
little  Ia^m,  Wart  Men^,  PaoiAeU,  Frifctlairall.  Staoigiite^  lUalej,  Tiptreeb 
lliobj,  and  ThnmhalL 

KvmrEBiSfl. — ^Baridng,  Gutle  HftdrngTiain,  and  Wis. 

OoxxBon. — Halsfcead,  neshey,  and  £ayer  Mamej. 

PasoBFrosnB  aw  TnmuauL — Oceaafaig  and  MH^ertoad. 

HoamAU.— Booking,  BracA-aftTCot,  (Sooth  Weald,)  Gronbbed  Yntn, 
Otftle  Hedingham,  Homehnrch,  Gnat  Bford,  Newport^  St.  Qilea',  (Maldon,) 
and  St.  Maiy  Iffagifalfn,  (Coloheeter.) 

The  revennes  of  these  honses  at  the  time  of  their  suppression 
are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  £7,500 — an  enormous  sum  in 
that  age,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  8s.  the  quarter,  oats  at  2s., 
beans  Ss.  4d.,  a  load  of  hay  for  5s.,  and  a  hogshead  of  red  wine 
cost  only  £1.  6s.  8d.*  Labour  was  paid  in  proportion,  the 
chief  husbandman  on  a  farm,  carter,  or  shepherd,  receiTing 
£i.  a  year  ;  a  common  labourer  in  husbandry  lOs.  8d. ;  a  woman 
servant  10s.  The  lands  of  these  monasteries  would  now  bring 
in  an  enormous  rental ;  it  being  computed  that  the  whole  of 
the  eccledastical  spoils  which  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  bringing  in  then  £161,000  a  year,  would  now  realize,  at 
twenty  years'  purchase,  about  forty  millions  sterling. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was    preceded    by  a 


•Stow,  apeakingofprio6e,flay»— <<It  waathis  year  enacted  iibat  hatdMn 
ahonld  nU  tDeir  beiaf  and  mutton  by  weight :  beef  for  a  half-penny  the  pound, 
and  mutton  for  three  fifftfaings,  wmoh  being  derieed  for  the  great  oommodity 
of  the  realm  (as  it  wae  thought^  hath  provea  fig  otherwiee,  for  at  that  tinis 
(i  e.  1688)  fiii  oxen  were  aoU  for  XXVIs.  Yllld.,  fiit  wethen  for  Ilia.  lYd, 
fotoalree  for  the  like  price.  A  fiit  lamb  for  Xlld.  Tfaebutohets  of  Londra 
•dldpennypie(Mof  DM  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  every  piece  two  pound  and 
an  half:  ■wnetimes  8  pounds  for  apenny.  And  18  and  sometimes  14  of  those 
tweees  for  Xnd.  Mutton  Tllld.  the  qfuarter.  And  an  100  weight  of  beef  for 
IVa.  Vnid." 
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viflitatioii  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  eridence  to  jastify  the 
seizTire — ^the  lesser  houses,  that  is,  those  under  £200  a  year,  being 
first  dealt  nith ;  and  so  black  was  the  bill  of  indictment  the 
Gcmmission  presented,  so  hideous  the  practices  of  which  they 
accused  the  monks  and  nuns,  that  Bapin  and  other  historians 
regard  them  as  raked  up  and  exaggerated  to  clothe  in  decent 
garb  the  act  which  had  been  resolved  on.  After  the  yisitation 
persons  were  sent  into  Essex  and  other  counties  to  receiye 
Burrenders;  and  some  of  the  heads  of  houses  were  so  terrified 
by  the  stozm  they  saw  steadily  approaching,  that  they  made  the 
best  bargain  they  could  for  themselves,  and  resigned  their 
property.  Many  of  them,  who  had  watched  the  signs  of  the  time, 
bad  taken  care  to  lay  up  a  secret  store  preparatory  to  anticipated 
banishment  from  cell  and  refectory.  All  these  surrenders  were 
made  to  run  in  the  voluntary  form  following — "  The  abbot  and 
brethren,  upon  full  deliberation,  certain  knowledge  of  their  own 
proper  motion,  for  certain  just  and  reasonable  causes  especially 
moving  them  in  their  souls  and  consciences,  did  freely  and  of 
their  own  accord  give  and  grant  their  houses  to  the  king ;"  but 
though  given  up  in  this  quiet  form,  they  were,  says  a  writer, 
"  as  basely  sacked  and  pillaged,  as  if  they  had  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  enemy."  The  voluntary  principle,  however, 
was  not  in  &vour  with  all  the  brethren.  Though  the  doom 
were  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  leave,  the  houses  were 
still  filled.  The  aid  of  parliament  was  therefore  invoked,  and 
all  the  lesser  monasteries  were  swept  away.  When  the  turn  of  the 
laiger  houses  came  a  few  years  after,  they  nearly  all  of  them 
surrendered  to  a  power  they  bad  seen  it  was  useless  to  resist — 
the  abbot  of  Tilty  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom  to 
sobmit  One,  however,  in  this  county  is  recorded  as  having 
been  contumacious.  The  mitred  abbot  of  St  John's,  at  Ool- 
Chester,  refused  to  yield.  He  stood  by  his  abbey  and  die  Pope, 
and  refhsed  to  acknowledge  the  King's  spiritual  supremacy.  But 
the  king  who,  when  the  Oommons  hesitated  in  granting  him  a 
supply,  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  one  of  its  iimuential 
monbers,  and  said — ''  Get  my  bill  passed  by  to  morrow,  or 
else  to-morrow  this  head  of  yours  shall  be  off,"  was  not  Ukely 
to  be  baffled  by  a  monk.  The  abbot  was  forthwith  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  doomed  to  death.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
when  the  order  for  his  execution  came  down,  on  the  Ist  of  Dec., 
16d9,  the  Colchester  magistrates  invited  him  to  a  feast,  and 
when  he  came  expecting  to  share  their  hospitality,  they  read  the 
warrant,  and  then  laid  hold  of  and  hanged  him, — on  a  gallows, 
too,  which  the  authorities  of  the  abbey  had  given  the  burgesses 
of  the  town  permission  to  erect  at  Greensted.    Another  victim 
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was  Dr.  James  Mallett,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  queen. 
Unawed  by  the  fierce  temper  and  despotic  government  of  the 
king,  he  ventured  to  express  his  opinion  on  these  proceedings, 
and  he  was  hanged  at  Ohelmaford  for  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  free  speech. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  practices  in  these 
monasteries,  and  of  the  system  of  religion  which  they  upheld, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  suppression  was  a  sad  calamity  to 
the  poor.  They  are  described  by  a  protestant  writer  as  having 
answered  the  purpose  of  "  poor-houses,  inns,  and  hospitals."  At 
their  gates  the  poor  of  the  district  were  regularly  relieved,  there 
being  then  no  union-houses  for  their  reception  or  rates  for  their 
support.  Within  their  walls  the  traveller  found  hospitality  and 
lodging ;  and  at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who  usually  intended 
to  some  knowledge  of  physic,  the  sick  received  aid.  The  king, 
indeed,  bound  those  into  whose  hands  the  abbey  lands  passed, 
to  keep  up  the  olden  hospitality  of  the  monasteries;  but  this 
was  an  obligation  that  was  soon  very  generally  disregarded. 
Their  loss,  therefore,  was  in  these  respects  severely  felt  in  the 
county ;  and  Morant  tells  us  that  when  the  abbey  and  priory 
and  hospital  at  Colchester  were  demolished  or  left  ruinous,  the 
town  "  underwent  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse,"  so  that  many 
houses  were  taken  down,  and  the  owners  of  others  were  prose- 
cuted for  allowing  them  to  sink  into  decay. 

The  royal  promises  which  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  utterly  disregarded.  The  expectation  had  been 
held  out,  that  the  king  would  create  forty  earls,  sixty  barons, 
three  thousand  knights,  and  raise  and  support  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  soldiers  out  of  these  church  revenues,  so  that  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  would  have  again  to  ask  for  loans,  or  sub- 
sidies, or  fifteenths  from  the  people.  He  would  create,  too, 
eighteen  new  bishoprics  endowed  with  £1,000  a  year  each. 
He  created  five,  and  established  a  few  canons  in  some  of  the 
cathedrals.  Numbers  of  poor  vicarages,  as  we  have  proof  in 
this  county,  were  left  with  the  most  scanty  allowances.  The 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  vast  spoil,  which  ought  to  have 
been  applied  to  objects  of  benevolence  and  religion,  was  either 
distributed  amongst  favourites,  or  squandered  away  in  proAise 
extravagance  and  pleasures  ;  yet  the  king  was  afterwards  driven 
to  borrow  money  and  debase  the  coin.  It  is  sad  that  the  reforma- 
tion should  owe  its  origin  to  such  a  man ;  but  it  was  a  rough 
work,  and  perhaps  a  no  less  hard  and  unscrupulous  instrument 
could  have  accomplished  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


ABOLITION  OF  XH£  CHANTBIES  AND  VISITATION  OF  THB 
CHUBGHBS  IN  ESSEX— DSABTH  AND  TUMULTS  IN  THE 
COUNTY— LADY  JANE  ORBY— ENTBETAINMBNT  OF  QUEEN 
MARY  AT  OOLCHESTEB— THE  ESSEX  MARTYRS. 

HE  rough  hand  of  Henry  VIII.    halted  and 
hesitated  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the 
reformation.     He  lighted  up  the  fires  of  perse- 
cation  in  defence  of  points  which   are  now 
considered    as   essentially    distinguishing   the 
Church  of  Home  from  that  of  England ;  and 
CDS  of  his  victims  in  1«531,  long  after  he  had  set  up  his  own 
mipremacy  and  trampled  down  tJ^e  monasteries,  was  a  youth  of 
Colchester,  who  perished  in  a  London  prison  for  carrying  a 
handle  of  forbidden  books.    When,  too,  copies  of  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  were  placed  in  some  of  the  principal 
ohnrohes  in  the  county,  as  we  know  they  were  at  Chelmsford, 
Witham,  Brentwood,  and  elsewhere,  chained  to  a  desk  so  that 
bU  the  people  might  read,  they  were  enjoined  by  proclamation 
to  use  the  privilege  moderately,  and  not  "  presume  to  expound 
doubtful  phrases  without  the  advice  of  the  learned."    It  was 
not  till  the  next  reign,  that  of  Edward  YI.,  that  greater  freedom 
was  given  in  these  matters,  and  the  Church  of  England  began 
to  be  monlded  into  its  present  form.     Compulsion  and  perse* 
cation  were,  however,  resorted  to  as  instruments  in  producing 
onifonnity  in  the  new  faith,  perhaps  almost  unavoidably  so  in 
those  days,  when  so  much  of  political  interest  and  feeling  was 
nungied  with  religion ;  and  those  who  obstinately  asserted  the 
J^mitual  supremacy  of  the  Pope — or,  in  other  words,  adhered  to 
the  old  fiEuth — ^were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.    "  Though 
the  Protestant  divines,"  says  Hume,  ''  had  ventured  to  renounce 
opinions  deemed  certain  during  many  ages,  they  regarded  in 
their  turn  the  new  system  as  so  certain  that  they  would  suffer 
no  contradiction  with  regard  to  ic,    and  they  were  ready  to 
bojGD,  in  the  same  flames  from  which  they  themselves  had  so 
nanowly  escaped,  every  one  who  had  the  assurance  to  differ 
from  them."    A  commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with  all 
Qontemners  of  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  without  regard 
to  the  forms  of  law  or  ordinary  methods  of  trial.     Under  this, 
a  tanner  of  Colchester,  who  had  flinched  from  the  stake  and 
ncanted,  was  condemned  to  bear  a  fagot  upon  his  back  publicly 
At  Paul's  Cross,  and  afterwards  in  his  native  town— a  warning 


perhiqi6  to  the  followers  of  Christopher  Artels,  a  joiiier,  who 
bad  made  some  progress  in  the  nei^boorhood  as  a  teacher  of 
the  noYel  doctrines  of  the  "  Family  of  Love."  Tt  is  a  stngnlir 
fact,  too,  and  in  strange  contrast  with  the  position  of  parties 
at  the  present  day,  that  amongst  the  persecuting  proceedings 
of  this  reign  we  find  that  Secretary  Petie»  the  founder  of  the 
old  Soman  Catholic  family  in  this  county,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  interrogated  and  sentenced  Bishop  Gurdiner, 
whose  real  ofieiice  was  an  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  reformers  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  best  means 
of  purifying  the  church  was  to  plunder  it  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  religious  houses  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
possessed  by  these  establishments,  with  the  tithes  annexed  to 
them,  had  passed  into  lay  hands,  and  now  the  Oovemment 
turned  to  the  churches  themselves  for  further  spoil.  Essex 
suffered  again  from  this  proceeding.  The  word  went  forth  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  to  abolish  the  chantries — the  gleanings 
which  still  remained  upon  the  field  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
larger  monastic  institutions.  These  were  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  larger  churches  of  the  county.  Ai  Chelmsford,  for  instance, 
there  were  four,  and  that  of  Joseph  Elenor,  at  Colchester, 
possessed  more  than  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  All  the  small 
endowments  of  these  special  altars,  which  were  generally  raised 
for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  dead,  were  seized  upon, 
and  altogether  brouc^fat  in  a  goodly  sum.  To  avoid  the  charge 
of  rapacity  it  was  decreed  that  the  sums  arising  from  the  sale 
of  this  property  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
of  grammar  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  preachcp^  This 
decree,  however,  was  of  as  little  worth  as  the  promise  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  respect  to  the  monasteries.  A  fow  of  the  firagments 
of  these  chantry  lands  were  indeed  applied  to  the  endowment  of 

5-ammar  schools  at  about  20  places,  including  Chelmsford, 
ury,  and  St.  Albans ;  but  the  great  bulk  passed  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  interest  with  the  court  or  the  commissioners, 
or  went  to  supply  the  temporal  wants  of  the  public  treasury. 

Another  engine  for  stripping  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
was  the  visitation  of  the  churches  made  in  ibis  reign.  A  body 
of  commissioners,  including  a  Roman  Catholic,  Sir  Richard  Rich, 
of  Great  Leighs,  before  mentioned,  visited  all  the  churches  in 
the  county  to  ascertain  what  "  coyns,  vestments,  plate,  jewels, 
and  other  implements"  they  were  possessed  of:  and  delivering 
over  to  the  churchwardens  barely  sufficient  for  the  plain  service 
of  the  Protestant  system,  all  the  remainder  of  the  property 
found,  and  the  rich  paraphernalia,  were  seized  and  carried  off  for 
the  public  use.    An  inventory  of  what  the  commissioners  found 
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belonging  to  the  church  of  Saffron  Walden  has  been  preserved, 
and  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  valae  of  the  spoil^  This 
inclndes  six  chalices  weighing  together  107  ounces,  a  cross  of 
92  ounces,   a  censer  of  50  ounces,  a  silver  cross  of  98  ounces, 
a  censer  of  88  ounces,  a  cup  of  silver  and  pix  with  berill  stone 
of  46  ounces,  two  candlesticks  of  86  ounces,  a  crysmatorie  of 
18  ounces,  two  silver  cruets  of  8  ounces,  a  ship  of  silver  and 
a  spoon  of  8  ounces,  a  pax  of  silver  of  10  ounces,  and  vest- 
ments without  number  in  satin  and  cloth  of  gold.     The  only 
things  left  for  divine  service  by  the  visitants  were  one  chalice, 
a  cope,  a  earpet,  and  cloths  for  the  communion  table.    An 
enormous  sum  was  thus  obtained  by  this  visitation  in  Essex 
alone.    It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  in  the  progress  of 
ecclesiastical  spoliation,  the  proceeds  should  have  vanished  no 
one  seems  to  have  known  whither.     Had  they  been  applied  to 
purposes  akin  to  those  for  which  the  property  was  originally 
given,  free  schools  might  have  been  planted  thickly  over  the 
land,   and  every  minister  decently  provided  for  without  the 
eleemosynary  aid  of  a  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.    Ample  funds, 
too,  wpuld  have  been  left  for  the  repair  of  the  churches  of  the 
county,  which,  if  properly  invested,  would  have  prevented  the 
budding  and  blossoming  of  those  church-rate  contests  which  now 
produce  the  periodical  fruit  of  bitterness  in  almost  every  parish. 
The  changes  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries 
led  to  tumults  in  Essex  and  other  parts  of  the  land.     The 
monks  had  been  indulgent  landlords;  but  when  the  abbey  lands 
came  into  the  hands  of  lay  proprietors  they  raised  the  rents 
and  otherwise  pressed  hard  upon  the  tenantry.    Wide  parks 
were  enclosed.    The  friars,  who  spent  their  incomes  upon  the 
spot,  according  to  old  report,  fed  well  upon  the  fattest  produce 
of  the  land ;  and  their  custom  being  gone,  the  soil  no  longer 
yielded  a  profit  for  its  tillage.    Whole  tracts  were,  therefore, 
laid  into  sheep  walks.    Want  and  misery,  with  their  discon- 
tent, seasoned  probably  by  a  little  religious  animosity,  came 
upon  the  poor.    Open  insurrections  broke  out  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdouL    In  1549  there  was  a  dearth  and  scarcity  in 
the  county.  Wheat,  which  had  been  at  about  8s.  a  quarter,  was 
80  dear  that  holders  were  suspected  of  keeping  it  back ;  and  an 
order  in  council  came  down  to  the  justices  and  other  gentlemen, 
and  the  officers  of  the  boroughs,  requiring  them  to  ''  search  the 
bams,  granaries,  and  houses  of  frurmers  and  others  having  com 
to  sell,  and  oblige  them  to  bring  every  market-day  such  a 
quantity  of  grain  to  market  as  they  could  conveniently  spare." 
Twice  in  that  year  did  tumultuous  and  excited  mobs  wander 
through  Essex,  demolishing  houses,  destroying  the  parks,  and 
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breaking  down  the  enclosures  of  the  gentry.  It  would  seem 
a  fe^^  men  of  some  note  encouraged  this  violence,  as  after  its 
suppression  the  High  Bailiff  of  Bomford  was  executed  at  Aid- 
gate,  and  Mr.  Bell,  an  Essex  man,  was  hanged  and  qnartered 
at  Tybnm. 

The  only  other  event  of  local  interest  in  this  reign  was 
the  fall  of  Sir  Bichard  Bich,  the  Lord  Ohancellor.  When 
the  storm  burst  on  the  Protector,  Sir  Bichard,  moved  by  the 
yearnings  of  old  friendship,  endeavoured  to  save  him.  Accident 
betrayed  him,  and  when  Somerset  went  to  the  block,  the  man 
who  had  so  long  sailed  prosperously  through  these  perilous  times, 
retired  to  his  noble  seat  at  litde  Leighs,  from  which  refuge 
power  could  never  again  induce  him  to  stray. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  fair  thing,  and  as  unfortunate 
Us  fair,  set  up  as  the  puppet  queen  of  a  few  days  to  serve  the 
ambition  of  the  Dudleys — Lady  Jane  Grey — had  an  intimate 
connexion  with   this  county,   if   she  was   not  bom    within 
it.     The   family,  with  the  lordship  of  Stebbing   Hall,   and 
other   estates   in   Essex,    had    long  held    possession   of  the 
manor  of  Woodham,   and  it  is  probable,  we   are  told,  that 
her  father,   Henry   Grey,    Marquis  of  Dorset,   resided  there 
about  the  time  of  her  birth.     The  fatal  issue  of  that  abortive 
attempt  to   set  aside  the  daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  is  well 
known.     The  Lady  Jane,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  had  been 
dragged  reluctantly  to  the  throne,  descended  fh>m  it  after  ten 
days  to  the  prison  and  the  block.     And  hers  was  not  the  only 
Essex  head  that  fell  in  that  wild  attempt.     Sir  John  Gates,  the 
Owner  of  the  manor  of  Saling,  was  executed  at  the  same  titte 
that  the  headsman^s  arm  quenched  the  guilty  ambition  of  Not* 
tbumberland  ;  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  stripped 
of  his  estates  at  Ay  thorp  Roothing  and  elsewhere,  as  was  also  the 
Lord  Parr,  of  Stanstead  Hall,  at  Halstead,  for  participating  in 
the  affair.     The  father  of  Lady  Jane  perished  for  joining  the  ill- 
advised  rebelKon  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.    The  whole  county, 
in  fact,  was  prepared  to  accept  Mury  as  sovereign.     Colchester 
declared  energetically  in  her  behalf.     The  authorities  looked  to 
their  defences;  and  put  the  town  in  a  position  to  maintain  her 
right  against  all  opponents.    The  burgesses,  too,  added  hospi- 
tality to  their  martial  spirit.     Amongst  other  things,  they  sent 
to  the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  three 
tuns  of  ^heir  beet  old  ale,  for  which,  and  the  carriage  thereof, 
th«y  paid   £4.    Mary  was  so  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the 
borough,   and  the  flavour  of  ks  heer,   that  she  visited  the 
town  on  the  i^th  of  July,   15dd,— from  which  date  it  would 
appear  she  was  then  on  her  w>ay  to  London — when  the  corpora- 
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iion  further  presented  her  with  a  silver  isup  and  £*40  in  gold* 
Right  royally,  too,  did  they  feast  her.  In  the  borough  chamber- 
lain's  account  for  that  year  there  are  charges — "For  38  aozen 
of  bread,  898. ;  for  59  gallons  of  claret  wine,  48s. ;  ten  barrels 
of  beer;  a  quarter  of  beef,  weighing  five  score  and  ten  pounds, 
9e.  2d. ;  a  aide  of  beef,  weighing  seven  score  and  five  pounds, 
12s.  Id. ;  a  veal  is. ;  half  a  veal  2s.  4d. ;  two  muttons  9s.  4d.;" 
together  with  other  dainties.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
all  these  good  things  were  *'  set  before  the  queen."  A  part  of 
them  was  probably  employed  in  keeping  the  loyalty  of  the 
corporate  body  up  to  a  comfortable  heat 

Notwithstanding  this  feeling,  which  was   general  through- 
out the   country,  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  Mary,  her 
religious  opinions  were  no   secret  to   the    people.     She  had 
adhored  stedfastly  to  the  old  form  and  faith,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  her  acts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  pei*son^ 
VQoenty.     When  pressed  upon  the  subject  in  King  Edward's 
time,  she  declared  herself  willing  to  endure  death  for  her  re* 
ligion,   and  expressed  her  fear  that  she  was  not  worthy  to 
soffer  martyrdom  in  such  a  cause.    The  chief  officers  of  her 
household  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  allowing  the  per* 
foimanee  of  the  ancient  service  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  and  Sir  William  Petre,  proceeding  to 
Copped  Hal],*  in  Essex,  the  residence  of  the  princess,  an* 
Qounced  to  her,  her  chaplains  and  servants,  the  royal  pleasure. 
These,  after  a  short  demur,  promised  obedience ;  she  replied, 
'*  Bather  than  use  any  otJber  service  than  was  used  at  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  my  father,  I  will  lay  my  head  oa  a  block  and 
8Uff«r  death.     When  the  kings  majesty  shall  come  to  sueh 
years  that  be  may  be  able  to  judge  these  things  himself,  his 
iQajesty  shall  find  me  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  religion :  but 
now,  though  he,  good  sweet  king,  have  more  knowledge  than 
any  other   of  his  years,    yet  it  is  not  possible  that  be  can 
^  i  jadge   ot  these  things.     If  my  chaplains  do   say  no 
mass,  I  can  he^r  none.     They  may  do  therein  as  they  will ; 
but  n<mf  of  your  new  service  shall  be  used  in  my  h(H28e,  or 
I  will  not  tarry  in  it."     With  these   strong  feelings  in  the 
sovereign,  backed  by  subservient  parliaments,  the  waves  of 
the  reformation  soon  began  to  be  rolled  back.    First  the  Pro- 
testant preachers  in  th»  county  were  sil^ficed ;  many  ipinisters 
ware  expelled  beeause  they  had  taken  to  themselves  wives,  and 
combined  domestic  felicity  with  their  sacred  office;  and  in 
oommon  mth  the  rest  ol  the  kingdom,  the  mass  and  the  Roman 
ntoal  wiere  lestored  in  all  the  Essex  churches;  although, 

*  Tkb  MCt  of  tibe  late  H.  J.  Conyers,  Eaq.,  at  JEppina* 
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singQlarly  enough,  we  find  incidental  mention  made  of  the 
chained  Bibles  remaining  in  some  of  them  after  this  period. 
The  full  storm  of  persecution  soon  after  broke  fiercely  upon 
the  county.  Bonner,  who  was  in  prison  for  his  adherence  to 
the  Catholic  cause,  was  liberated  and  reinstated  in  the  see  of 
London  on  the  accession  of  the  queen.  He  retaliated  savagely 
upon  the  Protestants ;  and  this  district,  being  within  his  juris- 
diction, presents  a  long  and  sorrowftil  list  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  yain  attempt  to  root  out  by  terror  the  new  doctrines 
which  had  struck  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  remarkable  of  these  victims  was  William 
Hunter,  of  Brentwood,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  whose  yeiars  and 
deportment  so  won  upon  the  unpitying  bishop  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  loth  to  commit  him  to  the  flames.  Hunter  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  silk  weaver  in  London,  which  place  he  left  in 
1555,  however,  to  avoid  the  peril  and  compulsion  his  religious 
opinions  were  likely  to  bring  down  upon  him,  and  returned  to 
Brentwood.  Pondering  one  day  in  the  old  chapel  of  his  native 
town  on  the  Bible  still  remaining  there,  he  was  questioned  by  a 
townsman,  and  afterwards,  on  his  report,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wood,  the  vicar  of  South  Weald,  upon  religious  matters. 
Deemed  from  this  ordeal  unsound  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  the  great  test  of  orthodoxy  in  those 
days,  he  was  denounced  to  one  Master  Brown,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  the  post  of  inquisitor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
perceiving  the  coming  storm,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by 
absenting  himself.  His  father,  however,  by  the  menaces  of  a 
prison,  was  made  instrumental  in  his  capture ;  and  Master 
Brown,  finding  him  firm  and  too  expert  in  the  handling  of 
scripture  texts  for  him  to  cope  with,  sent  him  in  the  custody  of 
Bobert  Salmon,  the  constable,  to  Bonner,  in  Loudon.  The 
bishop  tried  all  the  power  of  threats,  the  prison,  and  the  stocks, 
with  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  to  shake  his  faith.  He  even 
offered  to  set  him  up  in  business  in  London,  or  to  make  him 
the  steward  of  his  own  household ;  but  nought  could  sap  the 
belief  of  the  prisoner  or  induce  him  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  On  a  Saturday  night  he 
was  brought  to  Brentwood,  and,  with  others  sentenced  to 
the  same  fearftil  death,  confined  at  the  Swan  Inn  till  the 
Tuesday.  Then  he  was  led  forth  by  the  Sheriff,  surrounded 
by  a  posse  with  bows  and  bills  and  other  weapons,  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  parents,  who  gloried  in  his  faith  and  firmness, 
*'  to  the  town's  end,  where  the  butts  stood,"— -somewhere,  it  is 
believed,  near  the  Grammar  School  and  the  venerable  oak 
whose  aged  trunk,  with  yet  a  few  green  leaves  above  it,  has 
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stood  into  days  when  men  no  longer  kill  each  otber  for  con- 
science sake.  While  the  pile  that  was  to  oonsome  him  was 
being  prepared  he  knelt  down  on  a  broom  fagot,  and  read  the 
scriptures,  amidst  the  taunts  of  *'  one  Master  TyreJl,  of  the 
Beaches ;"  and  having  rejected  the  offer  of  life  made  in  a  letter 
fiom  the  queen,  if  he  would  recant,  read  to  him  by  the  Sheriff, 
he  walked  to  the  stake,  to  which  he  was  chained  by  Bichard 
Ponde,  a  bailiff.  The  fire  was  kindled.  The  victim,  as  the 
flames  rose,  warned  the  people  against  a  priest  who  was  present, 
offiBred  up  a  brief  prayer,  and  ''  casting  down  his  head  into  the 
smothering  smoke,  yielded  up  his  life." 

Two  gentlemen  of  considerable  property  in  the  county 
peridied  by  a  similar  fate  the  same  day — Thomas  Higbed,  of 
Homdon-on*the-Hill,  and  Thomas  Causton,  of  Thundersley. 
Both  these,  being  persons  of  note,  had  been  argued  with  by 
Bonner  himself  before  their  apprehension  ;  and  being  afterwards 
condemned  in  the  Consistory  Oourt  of  St.  Paul's,  they  were 
brought  down,  bound  in  the  same  cart  with  Hunter.  Turning, 
therefore,  Irom  the  yet  smoking  pile  at  the  town's  end.  Justice 
Brown  and  the  Sheriff  took  the  other  piisoneifs  and  passed  on, 
despatching  Higbed  by  the  flames  in  his  native  village,  and 
then  proceeding  to  Rayleigh  as  the  nearest  town  to  the  other 

Jiisoner's  residence,  Causton  was  there  bound  to  the  stake  and 
Qxnt  This  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March,  J  555.  Other 
executions  of  a  like  kind  rapidly  followed.  On  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  William  Pigot  was  burned  at  Braintree,  and 
Stephen  Knight  at  Maldon;  and  the  day  following,  John 
LaQrence»  previously  a  priest,  but  who  had  been  solemnly 
degraded  on  receiving  sentence,  was  carried  to  the  pile  in  a 
chair,  being  too  weak  to  walk,  and  was  consumed  at  Colchester. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  John  Ardley  and  John  Sympson,  both 
agricultural  labourers  at  Great  Wigborough,  met  the  same  fate, 
the  first  at  Rayleigh,  the  latter  at  Rochford, — the  prisoners  being 
canied  to  their  death  so  far  from  home,  because  it  was  probably 
felt  that  the  free  opinions  of  the  people  of  that  district  required 
a  warning  check.  Sir  Richard  Rich,  of  Leighs,  the  chief 
destroyer  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  great  recipient  of  churoh 
spoil  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  YI.,  was  peculiarly  active 
in  these  persecutions,  as  if  desirous  of  securing,  by  his  zeal  in 
upholding  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  the  share  he  had 
msped  of  its  temporalities.  Under  his  superintendence, 
Thomas  Hawkes,  described  as  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier,  who 
bftd  been  apprehended  for  leaving  his  child  unbaptized,  was  put 
to  death  at  Coggeshall,  on  the  10th  of  June.  Previously  to  his 
execution,  he  had  agreed  with  his  friends  to  give  them  a  sign  by 
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holding  up  his  hands,  so  that  they  might  know  whether  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  retain  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  pain  of 
burning ;  and  ''  when  his  speech  was  taken  away  by  violenbe 
of  the  flames,  his  skin  also  drawn  together,  and  his  finders 
consumed  with  the  fire,  so  that  now  all  men  thought  oertamly 
he  had  been  gone,  suddenly,  and  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
being  mindful  of  his  promise,  he  reached  up  his  hands  burning 
on  a  light  fire,  which  was  marrellotts  to  behold,"  whereat  there 
followed  an  outbiurst  of  applause  from  the  people.  In  the  same 
months  Thomas  Watts,  a  linen-draper,  of  Billericay,  who  bad 
been  sent  by  Lord  Bich  to  London,  and  there  condemned  by 
Bonner,  was  carried  to  an  inn  in  Chelmsford,  kept  by  a  peraos 
named  Scot,  and  after  taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  six  children, 
was  burnt  in  that  town.  The  next  sufferers  were  a  compaiiy 
of  Coggeshall  men,  of  whom  Nicholas  Chamberlain,  a  weaver, 
was  burnt  at  Colchester,  on  the  14th  of  June ;  Thomas  Osmond, 
a  fuller,  at  Manningtree,  on  the  15th ;  and  William  Bamford,  a 
weaver,  at  Harwich,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day* 

Bochford  Hundred  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants. 
When  expelled  from  the  churches,  they  met  for  worship  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  A  congregation  of  about  a  hundred  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  in  Plumborow  Wood  and  Beckes  Woodi  in 
Hookley,  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  William  Tyms,  the  expelled 
curate  of  that  parish.  Tyrell,  the  owuer  of  the  woods,  enraged 
at  what  he  considered  a  desecration  of  his  property,  or  as  the 
record  says,  ''  that  his  woods  should  be  polluted  with  8ermottS»" 
went  down  and  commenced  a  hunt  after  the  offenders.  Tyms 
was  caught,  and  sent  in  the  custody  of  the  parish  constables  to 
Bonner's  court;  from  which  he  passed  to  Smithfield,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1656,  and  there  died  by  fire;  together  with 
Biohard  Spurge,  shearman ;  Thos.  Spurge,  fuller ;  John  Cavell, 
weaver ;  George  Ambrose,  fuller,  all  of  Booking ;  and  Robert 
Drakes,  the  former  minister  of  Thundersley. 

By  practice  Bonner  seems  to  have  grown  more  expert  in  the 
yfotk  of  persecution.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  of  blood 
he  began  to  send  his  victims  to  the  stake  not  singly  but  in  batches 
of  six  or  eight;  and  the  floor  of  his  dark  Consistory  Court  may 
well  have  been  regarded  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
His  course  was  to  have  his  prisoners  before  him  again  and 
again,  and  to  argue  with  them,  generally  on  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  or  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
church.  Menaces,  which  it  was  known  too  well  would  be 
fulfilled,  were  followed  by  kind  words  and  soft  persuasions.  These 
arts  prevailed  with  some,  and  they  recanted.  Those  who  re- 
mained firm  were  usually  sent  back  for  a  few  hours  after  the 
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Itat  trial  to  the  place  of  thoir  confinemeiity  whioh  in  tba  mm 
of  many  of  them  was  a  building  oiilled  the  dog-kennel.  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  brought  up  again,  condemned,  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power  for  execution  under  the  royal 
writ^  which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Pursuing  the  progress  of  this  painful  part  of  Essex  history,  we 
find  that  under  sentences  of  this  kind  six  persons  were  burnt  at 
Colchester  inMay  of  that  year,  viz.,  John  Mace,  apothecary; 
John  Spencer,  weaver ;  Simon  Joyne,  sawyer ;  Bichard  Nichols, 
weaver ;  John  Hammond,  tanner,  all  residents  of  that  town ; 
and  Ghristopher  Lyster,  a  labourer,  of  Dagenham.  Some  of 
these*  it  will  be  seen,  were  in  humble  life ;  but  Bonner  stooped 
still  lower.  Hugh  Laverock,  a  cripple,  and  John  Apprioe,  a 
blind  man,  both  of  Barking,  were  seized  and  carried  into  bis 
presence.  They  battled  boldly  with  the  judge,  who  clenched 
his  Qsual  arguments  with  the  grim  words  of  death ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  May  they  were  taken  to  Stratford  and  there  died  by 
the  fire  and  the  fagot  When  at  the  stake  the  cripple  threw 
iway  his  erutch,  and  exclaimed  to  his  fellow-sufferer,  "  Be 
of  good  comfort,  my  brother,  for  my  Lord  of  London  is  our 
goed  physician :  he  will  heal  us  both  shortly — thee  of  thy 
blindness  and  me  of  my  lameness."  The  next  day  Catherine 
Hut,  of  Booking,  widow ;  Joan  Homes,  Elizabeth  Thackwell, 
aad  Margaret  Ellis,  three  maidens  of  Billericay  and  Burstead, 
were  burnt  in  Smitbfield ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June  thirteen 
suSered  together  at  Stratford.  Their  names  were  Lyon  Couch, 
merehaBt ;  Henry  Wye,  brewer,  of  Stanford*le*Hope ;  Wm. 
HoUiwell,  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross ;  Ralph  Jackson,  ser* 
vant,  of  Chipping  Ongar ;  Lawrrace  Parman,  smith,  of  Hod- 
desdon,  Herts.  ;  John  Derifal,  labourer,  of  Betteadon ;  Ed- 
mund  Hurst,  labourer,  of  Colchester ;  Thomas  Bowyer,  weavaK, 
of  Great  Dunmow;  George  Scarlea,  tailor,  of  White  Notl^; 
H^ry  AdUngton,  sawyer^  of  Greenstead;  John  Bouth,  la- 
boaarer,  of  Wix ;  Elizabeth  Pepper,  wife  of  a  weav^  at  Colchcb* 
Uit;  and  Agnes  George,  wife  of  a  labourer  at  West  Bergholt, 
mho  had  lOioiher  wife  burnt  in  the  postetti  in  Colchester.  The 
eleven  men  "were  bound  to  three  stakes ;  the  two  women  wei% 
placed  loose  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  fire,  and  they  died 
with  such  eabnness  and  constancy  that  '*  it  made  all  the  lookers- 
on  to  marvel." 

The  pemectttions  raged  with  peculiar  ferocity  at  Colchester. 
Tbe  bcMTough  had  become  the  chief  post  of  "  the  GospeUers," 
8s  the  Protestants  were  called.  A  quaint  old  writer  says-— 
''  This  tovm,  for  the  earnest  profession  of  the  goqpeil,  became 
Kke  unto  a  city  upon  a  hill,  and  as  a  candle  upon  a  candlestickej 
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gave  great  light  to  all  those  who  for  the  comfort  of  their  con- 
sdences  came  to  conferre  there  from  divers  places  of  therealme, 
and  repairying  to  common  innes,  had  by  night  their  chrictian 
exercises,  whiche  in  other  places  could  not  be  gotten.  At  the 
Kynge's  Head,  in  Colchester,  and  at  other  innes  in  the  said 
towne,  the  afflicted  christians  had  set  places  appointed  for  them- 
selves  to  meete  at'*  More  rigorous  measures  were,  therefore, 
adopted  ;  and  about  this  period  22  persons  apprehended  in 
that  town  and  district  were  driven  on  foot  to  London ;  but  on 
making  a  qualified  submission  they  were  dismissed.  It  was 
only  a  short  respite,  however,  for  some  of  them.  Several  who 
eame  from  Great  Bentley,  not  only  continued  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  parish  church,  but  formed  parties  by  ste&kh  to 
worship  Ood  in  their  own  way.  Enraged  at  this,  the  Bev.  Sir 
Thomas  Tye,  the  priest,  sent  a  letter  to  Bonner,  dated  from 
CcJchester,  the  18th  of  Dec.  1556,  in  which,  amongst  other 
complaints  against  the  Protestants,  he  said — "  They  assemble 
together  upon  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
sometimes  in  one  house  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  there 
keep  their  privy  conventicles  and  schools  of  heresy.  The 
questmen  in  your  archdeaconry  visitation  allege  that  forasmuch 
as  they  were  once  presented  and  now  sent  home,  they  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them,  nor  none  other.  Tour  officer  saith, 
namely.  Master  Boswell,  that  the  council  sent  them  not  hmne 
without  a  great  consideration.  I  pray  Ood  some  of  your 
officers  prove  not  favourers  of  heretics ;  the  rebels  are  stout  in 
the  town  of  Colchester."  He  adds  that  the  Hythe  was  a  perverse 
place.  On  this  appeal,  Master  Tyrell,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  Edmund  Tyrell,  Esq.,  who  so  often  figures  in  these 
persecutions,  was  put  upon  the  track  of  the  offen&rs.  Aided  by 
William  Simnell,  of  Colchester,  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and 
a  party  of  constables,  he  made  a  descent  upon  Oreat  Bentley 
in  the  night  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  William  Munt  and 
his  wife  were  seized  in  their  beds.  Tyrell,  irritated  at  Boee 
Allin,  their  daughter,  who  had  the  boldness  to  assert  in  the 
midst  of  this  peril  that  her  faith  would  not  flinch  ftom  the 
flame,  laid  hold  of  her  and  held  the  back  of  her  hand  over  a 
burning  candle  till  the  very  sinews  cracked  asunder.  Yet  no 
cry  of  anguish  escaped  her,  and  when  he  flung  her  from  him 
she  quiedy  asked  if  he  had  done.  Altogether  there  were  ten 
persons  taken  in  this  religious  foray,  the  others  being  John 
Johnson,  labourer,  of  Thorpe;  William  Bongeor,  glazier; 
Thomas  Benold,  tallow-chandler;  Agnes  Silverside;  Helen 
Ewring,  the  wife  of  a  miller ;  Elizabeth  Folkes,  maid-servant, 
all  of  Colchester ;  and  William  Pareas,  fuller,  of  Booking.  Six 
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of  these  were  committed  to  the  old  Moat-hall,  the  other  four 
to  the  Oastle,  and  after  several  examinations  they  were  con- 
demned without  being  sent  to  London.  The  execution  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1557,  the  six  town  prisoners  being 
bomt  by  the  bailifis  of  the  borough  in  the  forenoon,  on  a  plot 
of  ground  just  outside  the  town  wall,  clapping  their  hands  for 
joy  while  in  the  flames ;  and  the  four  from  the  county,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  Sheriff,  suffered  the  same  death  in  the 
Castle  yard  in  the  afternoon.  Agnes  Bongeor  and  Margaret 
Thurston  were  burnt  at  the  same  pi  ace  on  the  17th  of  Septem* 
ber;  and  William  Harris,  Bichard  Day,  and  Christian  George, 
on  the  26tb  of  May,  1558.  These  were  the  last  martyrdoms 
that  took  place  at  Colchester. 

The  case  of  George  Eagles  is  rather  a  singular  one*  He  was 
a  tailor,  with  little  or  no  learning,  but  **  being  eloquent  and  of 
good  utterance,"  he  set  up  as  a  preacher,  and  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  county  to  county,  to  exhort  and  en- 
courage the  suffering  Protestants,  he  obtained  the  nickname  of 
"  Trndgeover."  He  was  compelled  to  abide  in  hiding  places  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  a  royal  proclamation  having  been  sent 
through  Essex  and  three  other  counties,  offering  a  reward  of 
£20  for  his  apprehension.  One  day  he  was  recognized  in 
Colchester,  and  fled.  The  mob,  with  their  zeal  quickened  by 
the  promised  gold,  hunted  him  into  the  country.  He  was  caught 
in  a  com  field,  and  taken  to  London,  but  was  afterwards  sent 
down  to  Chelmsford  for  trial.  The  charge  against  him  was  high 
treason,  for  having  seditiously  assembled  companies  of  more 
than  dx  together ;  and  he  was  further  accused  uf  having  on  one 
ooeasion  prayed  that  *'God  would  turn  Queen  Mary's  heart,  or 
take  ber  away."  He  was  doomed  to  a  traitor's  death.  ''  This 
thing  done,"  says  the  narrator  of  his  execution,  "  he  was  carried 
to  the  new  inn,  called  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  in  Chelmsford,  by 
the  bailiffs,  which  some  of  them  were  they  thatbeibre  did  their 
best  to  take  him ;  and  being  in  the  Inn,  one  Bichard  Potts  the 
dder,  an  innbolder,  dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  Cock  in  the  same 
town,  did  much  trouble  him  in  persuading  him  to  confess  he 
had  offended  the  Queen  in  his  prayer,  which  he  was  condemned 
for,  and  to  ask  her  forgiveness.  To  whom  he  said  he  had  not 
offended  her  Grace  in  that  behalf;  so,  in  process  of  time,  he  was 
Ittd  upon  a  sled,  with  an  hurdle  on  it,  and  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution,  being  fast  bound,  having  in  his  hand  a  psalm  book, 
of  the  which  he  read  very  devoutly  ell  the  way  with  a  loud  voice 
till  he  came  there ;  and  being  on  the  ladder,  tiiis  aforesaid  Potts 
did  much  trouble  him  with  the  matter  aforesaid,  when  he  would 
have  uttered  other  things,  till  such  time  as  the  sheriff  commanded 
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PoUs  to  hold  his  peaoe,  and  trouUe  him  no  mon.  So  h« 
made  his  confession,  and  stood  yery  constant  still ;  then  he  vas 
turned  off  the  ladder.  After  he  had  hanged  a  small  time, 
having  a  great  check  with  the  halter,  immediately  one  of  the 
bailiffs  cut  the  halter  esnnder,  and  be  fell  to  the  ground,  beiag 
still  alive,  although  much  annoyed  with  the  check  he  had  of  the 
ladder.  Then  one  William  Swallow,  of  Ohelmsford,  a  baiUfll 
did  draw  him  to  the  sled  that  he  was  drawn  thither  on,  and 
laid  his  neck  thereon,  and  with  a  cleaver,  such  as  is  occupied 
in  many  men's  kitchens,  and  blunt,  did  haekle  off  his  head ;  and 
sometimes  hit  his  neck,  and  sometimes  hit  his  chin,  and  did 
foully  mangle  him,  and  so  opened  him.  Notwithstanding,  this 
blessed  martyr  of  Christ  abode  stedfieist  and  constant  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  torments,  till  such  time  as  this  tomoenter,  William 
Swidlow,  did  pluck  the  heart  out  of  his  body.  The  body  being 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  his  bowels  burnt,  was  bronght  to 
the  foresaid  Swallow's  door,  and  there  laid  upon  the  fish 
stalls  before  his  door,  till  they  had  made  ready  a  horse  to 
carry  his  quarters,  one  to  Colchester,  and  the  rest  to  Harwkh, 
Chelmsford,  and  St.  Rouse's.  His  head  was  set  up  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Maricet  Gross,  on  a  long  pole,  till  the  wind  did  blow  it 
down,  and  lying  certain  days  in  the  streets  tumbled  about*  one 
caused  it  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  the  night." 

This  is  the  grim  catalogue  of  those  who  were  aotaally 
martyred  in  the  county.  Otiiex  Essex  people,  however,  suffered 
elsewhere.  Ralph  Allerton,  of  Bentley ;  James  Austoo ;  Maiigery 
his  wife ;  and  Richard  Roth,  were  burnt  at  Islington  on  the  lldk 
of  September,  1657.  John  Went,  of  Langham,  sheannan,  in 
Smitbfield,  on  the  27th  of  January,  i056;  Thomas  Loaeby, 
Henry  Ramsey,  Thomas  Thirtel,  Margaret  Hide,  and  Agnes 
Stanley,  sent  up  by  Lord  Rich,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  Iftik 
of  April,  1557;  as  did  William  Sweeting,  a  bailiff  and  fanner, 
of  Boxted,  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  Thomas  Whittle,  a 
priest,  in  the  previous  year.  Altogether  72  persons  from  Eawx 
perished  in  these  persecutions ;  when  the  death  of  the  queen 
qnenched  the  fires,  and  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  prisonsi  in 
which  others  were  lingeringly  rip^ng  for  a  like  doom. 

We  turn  with  sad  and  sickened  heart  firom  this  red  page  of 
religions  ferocity;  and  with  the  conviction,  too,  that  Mary  did 
as  much  as  any*  other  sovereign  of  that  time  to  complete  the 
idbrmotion  in  England.  Her  own  bigotry  and  her  evil  ooun- 
eillors  led  her  into  acts  which  shocked  the  whole  nation,  aad, 
apart  ftom  questions  of  doctrine,  produced  a  political  feeling 
against  the  faitli  she  professed,  which  survives  to  the  present 
hour.    Her  persecutioBS^  too,  gave  an  iqipearanoe  of  jusftifica- 
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tion  to  those  retaliating  penal  laws,  tome  of  them  fearfully 
serere,  whioh  at  oj!ie  period  prohibited  the  Roman  Oatholio 
iifom  the  exercise  of  his  religion  except  by  stealth  and  under 
peril)  and  in  a  modified  shape  continaed  to  press  upon  htm  even 
to  our  own  time. 

CHAPTEK  XIII. 

dUUK  BIiIZcABBTH^-PEBSSOTTTION  OF  THE  OATHOLIOB  AND 
PimiTANS  —  VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN  TO  BflfiBX  — THE 
SPANISH  ABICADA,  AND  WABLIES  PBSPABATI0N8  IN 
THE  COUNTY— THE  QUEEN  AT  TILBUKY  FOBT^THE 
QUEEN   OF  SOOTS— EXECUTION  OF  THE  EABL  OF  ESSEX. 

LIZABETH,  who  from  her  known  sentiments, 
and  as  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  looked 
to  with  hope  by  the  Protestant  paity,  had  taken 
shelter  in  this  county  during  part  of  the  last 
reign  from  the  unsisterly  treatment  of  Mary. 
At  one  period  she  is  said  to  have  resided  in  a 
part,  called  the  Fort,  of  the  oastle  or  mancnr-house  of  the  Fits- 
waiters  St  Woodhem  Walter,  which  her  mother,  in  her  days  of 
beaaty  and  power,  had  been  fond  of  visiting.  She  sought  safely, 
too,  in  a  more  secluded  part  of  the  oounty — Great  Bardfield, 
her  retreat  being  the  old  house  called  the  Place  Farm,  in  whidi 
two  rooms  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  specially  appropriated  for 
the  reeidenoe  of  the  royal  fugitive.  At  the  time  of  Mary's 
deaft  fllie  was  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  from  which  plaoe 
ihsproceeded  to  London  to  take  possession  of  the  tlurone. 

Tne  first  acts  of  Elisabeth  showed  no  hostility  to  the  Bomish 
Chsieh.  She  took  the  coronation  oath  according  to  the 
ftndeBt  florm.  But  whatever  might  have  been  her  intentions, 
the  savage  and  insulting  answer  of  Pope  Paul  to  her  ambassa- 
dor, in  which  he  denied  her  right  to  the  throne  and  demanded 
mean  submission  to  his  will,  roused  her  inherent  high  spiriit, 
and  Arew  her  back  tipon  the  reformers  as  a  matter  of  political 
necessity  and  self  defence.  A  parliament  assembled,  and  under 
itsMBOtion  the  mass  book  was  soon  superseded  by  the  liturgy  as 
then  settled,  and  the  Protestant  woohip  was  restored  in  all  the 
chorehes.  Freedom  of  conscience,  howev^,  came  not  with  it — 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  identity  of  the  religious  contn)- 
vetsy  with  politics.  The  qoeen  declared  she  would  allow  no 
oftsr  form  of  worship  than  that  which  she  herself  adopted.  The 
fittoes  ef  persecution  fer  heresy  were  indeed  quenched,  but  the 
rietims  wew  sent  tu  the  soafibld  for  their  religious  bdief  under 
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the  name  of  traitors.  It  was  made  treason  to  deny  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  queen-^a  point  which  i(  was  impossible  for 
the  Romanist  to  admit;  and  of  the  200  who  were  executed  for 
their  faith  in  this  reign,  only  one,  it  is  stated,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  throne.  It  was  made  death  for  t 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  be  found  in  the  land,  and  little  chambers 
as  hiding  places  were  provided  for  them  in  the  residences  and 
manor-houses  of  the  noman  Catholic  nobility,  one  of  which 
was  accidentally  brought  to  light  a  few  years  ago  in  a  secret 
comer  of  Ingatestone  hall.  Persons  who  obstinately  persisted 
in  absenting  themselves  from  church  were  liable  to  suffer 
capitally  as  felons — a  law  leveUed  not  merely  at  the  Romanists, 
but  also  at  the  Puritans,  several  of  whom  were  executed; 
but  by  degrees  the  persecution  against  them  subsided.  The 
measures  against  the  Catholics,  however,  continued.  We  find 
no  trace  to  identify  those  proceeded  against  in  Essex ;  but,  says 
the  author  of  the  General  History  of  Europe,  speaking  of  the 
time  from  the  Armada  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, — "Sixty- 
one  priests,  forty-seven  laymen,  and  two  gentlewomen  suffered 
capital  punishment,  which  in  nearly  all  these  instances  consisted 
in  the  butchery  of  the  victim  while  still  alive  and  in  his  perfect 
senses."  The  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which  was  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished by  the  queen's  will,  to  seek  out  heresies  and  other  crimes, 
is  described  as  a  "real  inquisition,  attended  with  all  the 
iniquities  as  well  as  cruelties  inseparable  from  that  tribunaL" 

In  the  year  1 579  the  queen  made  a  progress  through  thia 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  so  gratified  was  she  with  the 
homage  paid  and  the  hospitality  afforded  her,  that  she  tarried 
long  in  the  houses  of  many  of  the  Essex  nobility.  We  find 
th9  royal  journey  thus  briefly  and  bluntly  recorded  :-— 

**  jLagfOui  the  6th,  from  Greenwich  to  HaTerinff,  and  then  fire  dap'* 
Avgnflt  10,  Wooderoft-hall,  Wr.  Weston  Browne^  ind  them  two  dajtt 
Angnet  IS,  to  Lees,  the  Lord  Biohe*i,  and  there  three  dayi ;  Augnat  16,  to 
Goafield,  the  Ladj  Matrayer^s,  add  there  fire  days ;  August  20,  to  Small 
Bridge,  Mr.  Walgraye's,  and  there  two  days ;  August  22,  to  Ipswich,  sad 
there  four  days  ;  August  26,  to  Harwich,  thare  tluee  days ;  August  29,  to 
the  Lord  Bar^s,  and  then  three  days ;  Septemh.  1,  to  Colchester,  and  tbffe 
two  days ;  Septemh.  8,  to  Layer  Harney,  Mrs.  Tuke*s,  and  there  two  dayi ; 
Septemh.  6,  to  Maldon,  Mrs.  Harries,  two  days ;  Septemh.  7,  to  Moulsham, 
fib  Tho.  Mildmay's,  and  there  four  days ;  S^.  4,  to  the  Lady  PeMs,  st 
Ingatestone^  and  there  three  days ;  Sept.  14^  to  Hayaring." 

Thus  the  queen  resided  upwards  of  a  month  In  the  county. 
In  the  homes  of  the  Essex  nobility  she  was  doubtless  enter- 
tained with  all  the  rude  pomp  and  plenteous  hospitality  of  the 
age.  The  drawing-room  floors  were  strewed  with  fresh  rushes, 
and  the  nobles  had  resort  to  all  those  luxuries  which  had  then 
begun  to  be  the  reproach  of  the  day,  though  they  would  now  be 
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regard^  as  mean  and  miserable  in  a  third-rate  houeebold.^  Of 
the  manner  in  which  Maldon  and  Chelmsford  testified  their 
feeling  we  have  no  record.  We  cannot  believe  they  allowed  the 
maiden  queen  to  dwell  amongst  them  for  days  without  due  greet- 
ing. At  Harwich,  however,  where  she  was  lodged  at  a  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  High-street,  she  was  right  royally  entertained  by 
the  borough  ;  and  when  she  took  her  departure,  the  magistrates 
attended  her  in  procession  '"  as  far  as  the  windmill  out  of  the 
town.**  Pleased  with  the  dutiful  attention  she  had  received,  her 
majesty  seems  to  have  designed  to  reward  it  with  some  special 
privilege  or  favour,  and  demanded  of  the  officials  what  they  had 
to  request  of  her.  "  Nothing,  but  to  wish  your  majesty  a  good 
joomey/'  was  the  reply.  Struck  with  this  spirit  of  independence, 
the  queen  turned  round  her  horse  to  take  a  survey  of  the  town 
which  found  itself  in  such  happy  circumstances,  and  exclaim- 
ing, **  A  pretty  town,  and  wants  nothing,"  took  her  leave  of 
the  then  little  paradise  of  content,  nestling  in  the  comer  of  the 
ooonty.  Colchester,  too,  which  appears  to  have  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  "  though  it  hang  upon  a  bush/' 
unlocked  its  liberality,  and  put  on  its  brightest  attire  to  receive 
her.  The  corporation  was  as  generous  of  its  fine  words  and  its 
silver  to  Elizabeth,  as  it  had  been  proftise  of  its  old  ale  and 
its  edibles  to  Mary.  The  raiment  which  its  officers  defied  seems 
rather  grotesque  in  these  plain  days,  but  doubtless  it  was  the 
height  of  splendour  in  those  times ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it 
officially  oidered  that-* 

*'Tlie  Miliflb  md  aldemieii  in  the  noeipt  of  her  m^eetie  thaU  ride  upon 

*  HoDmgBhed,  writing  ahortlv  brfore  that  period,  ujt— *■  TheM  ire  old 
men  jet  dweUins  in  the  nUege  where  I  remain,  which  hare  noted  three  thinge 
to  be  marveUoody  altered  in  BncUmd  within  their  sound  rememhianoe.  One 
it  th»  multitude  of  ^^^timniiwi  kteiy  ereoted  ;  whereae  in  their  joung  daye  there 
vne  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  meet  uplandieh  towns  of  the 
resfan  (the  religious  housee  and  manor  plaoee  of  their  lords  always  ezoepted, 
todperadventure  some  great  personage),  but  each  made  his  ftn  againsi  a 
raemse  in  the  haU  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat  The  second  is  the 
pest  amendment  of  lodging,  for  said  they,  our  firthers,  and  we  ourselTeea  have 
nin  luQ  oft  upon  straw  pall&tes  ooTered  anij  with  a  sheet,  under  corerlets  made 
of  dsgswaine  or  hopahariots  (I  use  their  own  terms),  and  a  good  round  log 
undertheir  head  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  itweresotlu^ihefittherorgoodmaa 
of  the  house  had  a  mattress  or  flock  bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chslT  to  rest 
^  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the 
town,  so  weu  were  they  contented.  PiUows,  said  they,  were  thoucht  meet  only 
for  women  in  dhildbed  ;  as  for  senrants,  if  thej  had  any  sheet  above  them  it 
«M  weQ,  for  aeldOm  had  they  any  under  theur  bodiee  to  keep  them  from  the 
prickiDg  straws  that  ran  oft  uirough  the  canTass  and  raisea  their  hardened 
mdts.  The  third  thing  Uiot  tell  us  of  is  the  exchange  of  platen  (so  called 
I  ■appose  fromtiee  or  wootQ  into  pewter  and  wooden  spoons,  into  silver  or 
tin.  for  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  treeoe  Teesels  in  old  time  that  a  xdml 
ehoold  hardly  have  found  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peraa* 
ventuve^  salt)  in  a  good  fonner^s  bouae.*' 
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vtaouAj  galdingt  with  loot  olotkwt  in  dioiiMk  or  Mtin  ofMiocki  or  oo«U,  or  dm 
Mckots  of  the  ume^  with  satin  aleeyes  in  their  tcariet  jgowni,  with  cape  and 
olack  yelyet  tippete.  The  conceil  to  attend  upon  the  baihffb  and  aldermen  at 
the  same  time,  upon  oomeW  geldings,  with  foot-clothes,  in  grogram  or  silk 
easeock  eoats  or  jackets  with  silk  doublets,  or  sleeres  at  tl^  losst,  in  tfasir 
liTery  morray,  gowns  with  caps,  &c" 

Thus  attired,  the  corporation  met  the  queen.  The  recorder. 
Sir  Francis  Walsingbaxn,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  a 
leading  statesman  of  the  time,  had  been  requested  to  prepare 
one  of  his  best  orations,  and  her  Mcyesty  vas  presented  with  a 
cup  of  silver,  double  gilt,  of  the  value  of  20  marks,*  '*  with  40 
angels  in  the  same"— K)oin8  with  an  angel  impressed  thereon,  of 
the  value  at  tliat  time  of  about  lOs.  each ;  which,  remembering 
the  strong  tinge  of  avarice  in  the  royal  constitution,  was  no 
doubt  a  most  acceptable  present.  The  officers  attendant  upon 
the  queen  did  not  disdain  to  receive  largess  from  the  borough ; 
and  we  might  almost  imagine  that  the  courtiers  were  struck 
with  the  wealth  of  the  town  and  the  flavour  of  its  good  fare,  as 
a  few  years  after  they  insisted  on  exercising  the  right  of  pur- 
veyance within  it — that  is,  the  taking  of  com  and  other  pro* 
visions  required  for  the  queen's  household,  from  which  the 
borough  had  been  before  exempt  This  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  under  which  the  storehouses  of  the  people  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  counties  could  be  searched,  and  the  most 
precious  com,  with  the  fattest  animal  and  the  plumpest  capon, 
could  b^  carried  off  to  furnish  the  royal  table  and  feed  the 
hungry  courtiers,  was  felt  to  be  grievously  oppressive.  Pay- 
ment for  these  commodities  was  very  doubtful.  When  it  was 
made  the  amount  was  very  inadequate,  the  rates  being  fixed  in 
former  times,  when  prices  were  much  below  those  which  then 
prevailed.  The  Colchester  folk,  therefore,  made  a  bold  stand 
m  defence  of  their  invaded  cupboards.  With  all  their  loyalty 
they  respectfully  intimated  that  her  Majesty  could  not  be  allowed 
to  forage  for  food  within  that  hberty.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
flay  that,  like  all  who  came  into  conflict  with  Elizabeth,  they 
were  beaten,  and  were  compelled  to  compound  for  the  safety  of 
their  sirloins  by  the  payment  of  £0  a  year. 

The  Puritans  made  a  bold  stand  in  parliament  against  these 
abuses  of  the  prerogative,  and  in  assertion  of  public  liberty; 
but  their  freedom  of  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
haughtily  put  down  by  the  queen.  Morris,  a  lawyer,  for 
bringing  forward  amotion  of  this  kind,  was  degraded,  and  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  Tilbury  Castle  for  some  years.  Wentworth, 
too,  a  name  which  we  find  in  the  roll  of  Essex  members  in  this 
reign,  was  placed  in  peril  and  imprisoned  by  the  orown^  for 

•  The  mark  was  of  18e.  4d.  value. 
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asserting  those  principles  which  are  now  the  recognized  comer- 
stones  of  the  constitution,  hut  which  contrast  strongly  with 
the  hated  breath  and  cringing  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  that  day. 

There  -would  almost  appear  to  have  been  something  of  fasoi- 
oation  or  fate  about  the  popularity  of  Elizabeth.  On  turning 
to  history  it  is  difficult  to  understand  its  foundation.  Her  loye 
was  rather  a  dangerous  distinction,  so  apt  as  it  was  to  be  curdled 
by  jealousy.  Her  hatreds  were  sanguinary.  Her  notions  of 
goYemment  led  her  to  treat  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  hauteur 
which  to  us  appears  unendurable.  She  sternly  crushed  every 
rising  feeling  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  She  declared  she 
would  admit  no  toleration  in  her  dominions,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans  were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Yet  she  never  lost 
the  favour  of  the  nation,  which  she  possessed  on  first  ascending 
the  throne.  Wherever  she  appeared  she  was  received  with 
enthusiasm ;  the  people  were  prepared  to  submit  to  her  will  and 
die  in  her  defence ;  and  when  the  country  was  menaced  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  proud  of  the 
independent  position  of  the  kingdom  under  her  sway,  enrolled 
themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  army.  Essex  was  not  back- 
ward in  these  proofs  of  loyalty.  The  queen,  conscious  that 
her  power  depended  on  the  good  will  and  the  strong  arms  of 
her  subjects,  took  care  that  they  should  be  well  U'ained  in  the 
military  art.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  therefore,  the  rattle  of 
aims  and  the  tramp  of  the  soldier  were  heard.  All  men  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  60,  if  not  sick,  impotent,  or  lame,  were  re- 
quired to  muster  at  stated  times  at  certain  points,  for  the 
purpose  of  drill ;  and  weapons  and  armour,  according  to  the 
laws  and  regulations,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  for  their  use. 
This  was  especially  enforced  at  the  time  when  the  haughty 
Spaniard  was  preparing  to  invade  our  island  home.  A  sort  of 
eoQscription,  too,  was  carried  out,  and  Essex  men  were  impressed 
as  soldiers  for  the  foreign  wars  in  which  the  sovereign  at 
different  times  engaged.  When,  in  1585,  aid  was  rendered  to 
the  United  Provinces,  150  soldiers,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
were  provided  by  the  county,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Walter  Walker.  Of  this  force  Colchester  raised  eight 
shot  and  two  pikemen,  armed  and  clothed  in  blue  coats,  at  an 
expense  of  £21.  18s.  8d.  In  the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  when  it  was  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  the  Spaniards, 
250  soldiers  and  60  pioneers  were  impressed  here,  of  which 
the  boroughs  furnished  their  proportion,  ihe  order  being  that 
there  should  be  an  allowanoe  to  every  soldier,  at  the  common 
charge  of  the  county,  of  ISs.  4d.,  and  to  every  pioneer  68.  8d., 
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which  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county  and  the  authorities 
of  the  boroughs  were  to  see  collected,  with  conduct  money  at 
the  rate  of  8d.  per  day,  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  Romford, 
where  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  captain  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  October.  Again,  in  1590-1,  150 
able  men  were  raised  in  the  same  way  in  the  county,  and  des- 
patched to  the  aid  of  Henry  lY.  against  the  Leaguers ;  a  fur- 
ther body  in  March  ;  and  in  July  150  more  were  impressed  and 
embarked  at  Harwich  for  service  in  Normandy ;  followed  by  a 
further  body  of  135  in  1596,  who  were  despatched  from  the 
same  port,  for  France. 

When  the  world  was  looking  on,  not  without  admiration  of 
the  attitude  of  England  and  its  Queen,  expecting  to  see  this 
kingdom  overwhelmed  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  nation, 
resolved  and  armed,  awaited  the  onslaught  with  set  teeth,  this 
county  was  placed  in  a  position  to  make  a  stand  for  the  throne 
and  the  hearth-stone.  The  plan  was,  for  the  Armada  to  sail  np 
the  Thames  and  land  the  whole  Spanish  army  upon  its  banks. 
Essex  might  thus  have  to  break  the  first  lance  with  the  in- 
vader. The  people  therefore  furbished  up  their  armour,  and 
all  the  able  men,  even  youths,  studiously  applied  themselves  to 
the  expert  handling  of  the  matchlock  and  the  pike.  The  sea- 
ports of  the  county  sent  forth  their  vessels  to  swell  the  pigmy 
fleet  which  at  first  hung  doubtfully  upon  the  rear  of  its  bulky 
antagonist,  and  then,  gaining  confidence  from  success,  went  in 
and  scattered  that  mighty  armament  to  the  winds,  which 
literally  fought  on  the  side  of  this  country,  the  storm  and 
tempest  contributing  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  final  discom- 
fiture of  the  proud  foe.  Colchester  sent  three  ships,  the 
Foresight,  of  London,  the  Margaret  and  John^  with  the  Mark 
Speedwell  pinnance,  manned,  and  victualled  for  two  months, 
and  provided  with  ammunition,  the  order  being  that  they 
should  join  the  navy  on  the  seas,  "  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom," by  the  25th  of  April.  To  meet  the  charge  a  tax  of  2s. 
in  the  pound  on  goods,  and  3s.  on  land,  was  levied  on  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough — a  heavy  burthen  in  those  times,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  cheerfully  and  patriotically  submitted 
to.  Maldon  contributed  its  little  war  craft  and  its  ocean  sons, 
as  it  was  bound  to  do  by  ancient  charter;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  from  along  our  sea- board  went  forth  many  of  those 
vessels,  fitted  out  at  the  private  expense  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  with  which  Effingham,  after  the  first  encounter,  found 
himself  promptly  reinforced. 

Dispositions  for  defence  were  made  along  the  coasts ;  and  at 
Tilbury  Fort»  then  a  mere  block-house,  which  had  been  erected 
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by  Henry  VIII.,  an  anny  of  22,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  was 
encamped  to  protect  London.  Where  the  peaceful  mill  now 
stands,  a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  stretched  the 
long  lines  of  martial  tents,  though  the  last  faint  traces  of  the 
camp  are  now  almost  obliterated.  It  was  on  this  spot  that 
Elizabeth  uttered  that  memorable  speech  which  infused  heart 
into  the  nation  and  stamped  her  as  a  heroine.  Mounted 
on  a  war  charger  she  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  army  like 
another  Boadicea,  with  happily  a  better  fate ;  and  riding  along, 
and  greeting  with  a  noble  smile  of  confidence  the  serried  lines 
of  the  soldiery  drawn  up  to  receive  her — presenting,  perhaps, 
the  proudest  of  our  historical  pictures — she  gathefted  the  host 
around  her  and  thus  addressed  them  : — 

*'  Mj  loTing  people,  we  hare  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are  careful  of  our 
nfety,  to  take  heed  how  we  (wmmit  ounelTee  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of 
treadierj;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not  desire  to  liye  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
loring  people.  Let  tyrauts  fear :  I  haye  always  so  behayed  myself^  that  under 
God  I  haye  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and 
goodwill  of  my  subjects.  And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time^ 
not  as  for  my  recreation  or  sport,  but  being  resolyed  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the 
battie  to  liye  or  die  amongst  you  ail;  to  lay  down,  for  my  GK>d,  and  for  my  king- 
dom, and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  eyen  in  the  dust.  I  know  I 
haye  but  the  body  of^a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  haye  the  heart  of  a  king, 
and  of  a  kins  of  England  too  ;  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or 
any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  inyade  the  borders  of  my  realms :  to  which 
rather  than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms :  I  my- 
self will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewurder  of  eyery  one  of  your  yirtues  in  the 
field.  I  know  uready  by  your  forwardness,  that  you  haye  deseryed  rewards 
and  crowns ;  and  we  do  assure  you  by  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly 
paid  yon.  In  the  mean  tune  my  lieutenant-eeneral  shall  be  in  my  stead, 
than  whom  neyer  prince  commanded  a  more  noble  and  worthy  subject ;  not 
doubting  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and 
yoor  ya&ur  in  the  field,  we  shall  Portly  haye  a  fiunous  yiotory  oyer  these 
enemies  of  my  Gk>d,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people." 

These  words  awoke  the  tenderness  and  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  soldiery  for  the  queen.  **  An  attachment  to 
ber  person,"  says  the  historian,  "  became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm 
amongst  them ;  and  they  asked  one  another  whether  it  were 
possible  that  Englishmen  could  abandon  this  glorious  cause,  and 
could  display  less  fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or 
could  ever  by  any  dangers  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence 
of  their  heroic  princess."  Strange  it  is,  and  a  reproach,  too, 
that  the  spot  on  which  this  speech  was  spoken  has  been  left, 
from  tho  spring  of  1588  to  this  present  year  of  grace,  un- 
marked by  even  a  humble  stone. 

When,  on  the  19  th  of  July,  the  Armada,  stretching  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  was  first  descried  by  a 
Scottish  pirate  in  the  channel,  and  Effingham  hurried  out  of 
Plymouth  harbour  to  encounter  it,  all   those  persons  in  the 
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county  and  the  boroughs  who  had  been  trained  with  a  view  to 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  received  orders  to  proceed  instantly 
to  their  places  of  rendezvous  on  pain  of  death.  Happily,  how 
ever,  they  were  not  called  on  to  advance  a  pike  or  fire  a  shot 
Those  wooden  walls,  with  the  expert  hands  and  stout  hearts 
behind  them,  which  have  ever  since  maintained  their  superiority, 
kept  tlie  foot  of  the  invader  from  the  strand.  The  Armada,  the 
most  magnificent  fleet  that  up  to  that  time  had  appeared  upon 
the  ocean,  was  harried  and  hunted,  scattered  and  destroyed,  by 
the  English  vessels,  whose  small  size  at  first  made  them  appear 
contemptible  to  their  bulky  antagonists.  Not  one  half  of  that 
proud  expedition,  which  had  been  called  and  was  thought"  the 
Invincible,"  returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  worn 
out  and  dispirited,  filled  all  the  country  **  with  accounts  of  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  English,  and  of  the  tempestuous  violence 
of  that  ocean  which  surrounds  them."  Essex,  like  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  joyously  returned  to  its  peaceful  avocations  and  a 
sense  of  security,  afc^r  the  escape  from  this  peril,  by  which 
England  was  in  danger  of  being  degraded  into  a  province  of 
Spain.  The  county,  too,  readily  joined  in  the  measures  of 
retaliation  which  were  afterwards  tried,  and  its  sea-ports 
furnished  three  ships  for  the  operations  at  Cadiz  ;  Colchester, 
whiefa  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fitting  yessel  at  hand, 
paying  £200  for  its  share. 

The  melancholy  event  which  casts  a  cloud  over  this  reign, 
and  is  traceable  rather  to  the  mean  jealousies  and  petty  rivalries 
of  the  woman  than  to  the  state  necessities  of  the  Queen,  is  the 
rigorous  treatment  and  the  final  execution  or  murder  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  but  it  has  but  slight  connexion  with  this  ooanty. 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  was  one  of  the  parties  sent  by  Elizabeth  to 
Mary  in  her  prison,  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  her; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  seduced  by  her  beauty  and  bis 
own  ambition,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  captive  queen,  and 
was  detected  in  his  conspiracy,  he  fled  into  Essex  for  shelter. 
He  is  stated  to  have  lain  some  time  concealed  in  the  manor 
house  of  Astelyns,  in  High  Ongar,  then  a  moated  mansion 
with  a  spacious  park.  Hunted  from  his  hiding-place,  however, 
he  was  soon  taken.  The  beautiful  vision  which  had  led  him 
into  paths  of  doubtful  loyalty  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  instead 
of  leading  Mary  back  to  the  Scottish  throne  he  had  the  block 
for  a  bride. 

When  Elizabeth,  overcoming  the  tender  promptings  of  ber 

Sassion,  bade  the  axe  fall  on  the  neck  of  her  beloved  Deverenx 
larl  of  Essex,  a  county  man  participated  in  the  treachery  or 
neglect  which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  that  noble  life.    Edward 
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Wisonan,  the  owner  of  Little  Maplested,  had  followed  the  Earl 
through  most  of  his  fortanes,  and  when  his  master  lay  a  con- 
demned man  in  the  Tower,  he  is  said  to  have  been  entrusted  by 
him  with  a  letter  to  the  qneen.  Her  majesty,  it  is  known, 
as  she  found  her  fits  of  fond  affection  returning,  had  again  and 
again  signed  the  warrant,  but  cancelled  it  in  the  hope  of  such 
an  appeal.  But  the  letter  came  not.  Wiseman  withheld  it,  as 
the  Countess  of  Nottingham  withheld  the  magic  ring  whose 
mute  recalling  of  former  scenes  would  have  an*ested  the  heads- 
man's hand;  and  he  thus  helped  to  paint  that  melancholy 
picture  which  history  presents  to  ns  of  Elizabeth  dying  on  the 
carpet  where  she  had  lain  ten  nights  and  days,  mourning  over 
the  unforgiving  spirit  which  the  treachery  of  others  had  in- 
duced her  to  exhibit  towards  her  favourite.  Tradition  asserts 
that  Wiseman  was  so  smitten  with  remorse  that  he  vowed  never 
to  lie  down  in  a  bed  again ;  and  causing  an  Essex  oak  to  be 
fihapen  into  the  form  of  a  bed  and  bolster,  he  lay  upon  this  till 
his  death,  as  an  expiation  of  his  lack  of  true  friendship  and 
fidelity. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

PBEYALBKOE  OF  TOBITAN  PBINOIPLES  IN  THE  COTJNTT— 
PLAGTTE  Ain>  FAMINE  IN  ESSEX— SIJFFERINaS  OP  LOED 
GEEY— aUNPOWDEB  PLOT— TAXATION  IN  THE  COUNTY— 
INTRODTJOTION  OF  MANUFACTUEES— ESSEX  IN  THE  DIS- 
PUTES WITH  CHARLES  I.  AND  THE  PABLIAKENT. 

URING  the  reign  of  James  I.,  "The  English 
Solomon,"  as  he  has  been  called,  the  county 
lay  calm  but  not  passionless.  The  bearing  of 
the  kiug  towards  the  Parliament — the  distaste 
of  the  people  for  the  projected  marriage  of 
Prince  Charles  with  a  princess  of  Spain,  and 
the  preparatory  loosing  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics — the  hold  which  the  Puritans,  who,  like  the  Puseyites 
of  the  present  day,  still  remained  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
had  obtained  on  the  religious  mind  of  the  country* — and  the 
constant  craving  of  the  court  for  money,  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  lavished  upon  favourites,  were  slowly  gathering 
those  political  clouds  which  in  the  time  of  Charles  broke  upon 

*  The  Parataoical  sect  hed,  indeed,  gone  so  &r  that  »  book  of  discipline 
was  aecreiXr  sabseribed  by  above  500  clorgTinen,  and  the  Presl^terian  goTem- 
ment  thereb7  Mtabliahed  in  the  midst  of  the  choroh,  notwithstanding  the 
I'^goar  of  the  prelates  and  of  the  high  commissioner. — JD'^kw^,  p.  B2S. 
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the  nation  in  a  storm  of  blood.  These  discontents  were  taking 
root  not  only  in  the'  towns,  but  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Essex,  and  they  grew  up  into  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
those  measures  which  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
party. 

On  the  journey  of  the  king  from  Scotland  he  was  met  and 
welcomed  to  the  throne  by  a  band  of  Essex  men.  On  appruach- 
ing  London  his  party  was  joined  by  Sir  Robert  Denny,  with  a 
train  of  140  men,  gathered  from  his  estates  at  Waltham  Abbey 
and  Waltham  Cross.  These  were  all  arrayed  in  blue  liyeiies, 
and  as  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of  the  people,  added  much 
to  the  popularity  and  splendour  of  his  reception.  Pestilence 
and  famine  afflicted  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign. 
The  plague,  which  was  making  fearful  havoc  with  human  Ufe 
in  the  metropolis  at  the  time  of  the  accession,  spread  through 
various  parts  of  Essex  in  the  following  year  (1604),  and  ex- 
tended to  Colchester,  which  again  suffered  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  in  1631,  1665,  and  1666,— no  fewer  than  4,731  of 
the  inhabitants  being  swept  off  in  the  two  latter  years.  Vast 
numbers  in  the  county  also  perished ;  and  the  terror  and  gloom 
produced  by  this  dreadful  scourge,  then  not  unfrequent,  but 
now  happily  unknown  in  England,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Households  were  desolated  in  a  day.  The  most  loved  objects, 
smitten  by  an  invisible  hand  with  the  sword  of  the  dread 
infection,  were  approached  with  trembling  ;  and  in  these  times, 
so  great  was  the  alarm  felt,  that  the  plague-stricken  victim  was 
sometimes  left  to  perish  alone  in  the  tainted  chamber  of  death. 

In  1608^  from  dearth  and  failure  of  the  crops,  want  was  felt 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  this  county  extraordinary  and 
arbitrary  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  keeping  back  of 
com  while  the  common  people  were  clamouring  for  food.  The 
constables  of  the  parishes  in  the  county  and  of  the  wards  in 
the  boroughs,  were  directed  to  search  out  all  those  who  had 
com  in  their  possession.  They  were  to  take  an  eccount  of  the 
number  of  acres  they  had  grown,  the  quantity  of  grain  remaining 
in  their  bams  and  granaries,  and  the  contracts  they  had  made 
for  the  sale  of  it.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  held,  ''every 
person  was  ordered  to  bring  weekly  to  market  so  many  quarters 
or  bushels  of  com  as  he  had  not  directly  sold  to  the  poor 
artificers  or  day  labourers  of  the  parish  within  which  he  dwelt." 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  royal  mind  contemplated  some 
interference  in  the  drunkards'  flagon  of  ale,  as  in  a  return  as  to 
the  maltsters,  bakers,  and  brewers,  an  account  of  the  tipplers  of 
the  parish  or  ward  was  to  be  included,  with^  of  course^  their 
practices  and  capacity  of  consumption. 
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Two  Essex  men  were  implicated  in  Sir  Walter  Bayleigh's 
conspiracy  against  the  authority  of  James — Lord  Grey,  and 
Lord  Cobham.  They  were  condemned,  hut  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  their  estates,  and  the  latter  died  in  the  extremest  of 
poverty.  Stripped  of  Badwinter  Hall  and  his  other  possessions, 
deserted  by  his  friends,  even  by  his  wife,  though  she  had  a 
noble  jointure  which  the  confiscators  could  not  touch,  the  noble 
peer,  who  had  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  knew  not  where  to 
find  his  meal  for  the  morrow.  He  was  saved  from  actual 
starvation  by  the  feeling  aid  of  a  poor  laundress  whom  he  had 
employed,  and  at  last  died  in  a  miserable  garret. 

The  celebrated  letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  and  the  frus- 
tration of  the  foul  gunpowder  plot  was  written  to  an  Essex 
landowner — ^the  Lord  Monteagle,  whose  country  seat  was  Great 
Hallingbury  Hall,  now  the  residence  of  J.  Archer  Houblon, 
Esq.  His  town  house  was  at  Bethnal  Green,  which  at 
the  present  day  would  be  thought  a  strange  location  for  an 
Biistocratio  peer.  When,  in  1605,  Percy  and  the  little  band 
of  wild  and  fierce  fanatics  had  completed  their  horrible 
preparations — ^when  the  86  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been 
deposited  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  houses  of  Parliament, 
covered  with  fagots  and  rubbish, — when  Fawkes,  a  man  of  good 
fiumly  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
service,  distinguished  amongst  these  "  heroes  in  villany"  for 
daring  and  determined  courage,  had  undertaken  to  apply  the 
desolating  spark,  compunction  seized  some  of  the  conspirators 
at  the  thought  that  many  catholic  peers,  who  had  seats  in  the 
house,  must  perish  in  the  explosion.  Lord  Monteagle  was  of 
this  number;  and  the  following  letter,  written,  it  is  believed,  by 
Tresham,  a  relative,  one  of  the  band,  advising  him  to  retire  to 
his  Essex  seat,  was  thrust  into  the  hand  of  his  servant  in 
the  street : — 

"  Mj  Lord, — Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends  I  have  a  care 
of  your  preserratioxi,  therefore  would  adyise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life, 
to  derise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  Parliament.  For 
God  and  man  hare  conceived  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time.  And 
think  not  slightly  of  this  adrertisement ;  but  retire  yourself  into  your 
county,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no 
appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will  reoeire  a  terrible  blow  this  Parlia* 
ment,  and  yet  they  shaU  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be 
contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  for  the 
danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  haye  burned  this  letter.  And  I  hope  God  wiU 
gnre  you  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  commend 
you.'' 

Lord  Monteagle  carried  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Search  was  made,  and  the  deadly  mine  discovered.  Thus  an 
Essex  Roman  Catholic  was  the  instrument  of  saving  the  Pro- 
testant royal  family  and  the  Protestant  Parliament  from  the 
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death  which  a  handful  of  his  desperate  co-religionists  had  pre- 
pared for  them. 

The  principles  of  taxation  were  at  this  period  ill  under* 
stood  and  loosely  carried  out.  The  House  of  Commons, 
indeed,  yoted  subsidies,  hut  the  king  had  various  auxiliary 
schemes  for  wringing  money  from  the  people.  Gash  was 
raised  by  James,  as  by  preceding  monarchs,  by  writs  of 
privy  seal — a  system  under  which  the  people  now  began  to 
wince.  Essex  suffered  from  these  exactions  ;  it  was  besMes 
called  upon,  together  with  the  towns,  in  1609,  to  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  making  Prince  Henry  a  knight ;  again  in  161^ 
to  supply  funds  towards  the  cost  of  marrying  the  king's 
daughter  ;  and  it  did  so,  though  not  with  very  graceful  mind  or 
willing  hand.  Patents  were  another  expedient  for  replenishing 
the  royal  purse.  They  were  granted  in  the  most  vexatious  man- 
ner and  for  the  most  trivial  purposes.  There  is  one  on  record  to 
Thomas  Benne,  and  two  other  lives,  to  keep  an  Inn,  to  be  called 
the  Ship,  at  Colchester,  which  "  the  somme  of  five  poundes  of 
lawfull  money  of  England,"  moved  James  of  his  ''  especial 
grace"  to  grant ;  and  it  appears  this  was  part  of  a  regular  system, 
as  in  the  patent  the  money  is  stated  to  be  paid  ''  into  the  office 
of  the  receiver  of  our  rents,  fines,  and  profits  of  licenses  of 
innkeepers."  These  patent  houses  had  some  special  privileges, 
it  must  be  presumed,  for  ordinary  ale-houses  were  at  the  same 
time  licensed  and  controlled  by  the  magistrates  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  county.  More  correct  ideas  of  the  principles  of 
trade,  however,  began  to  prevail  about  this  period.  These  petty 
monopolies,  together  with  others  of  greater  magnitude,  grada- 
ally  gave  way  before  the  free  tone  which  the  parliament  adopted ; 
and  manufactures  which  had  been  planted  in  the  country  by  fugi- 
tives in  former  reigns,  began  to  take  good  root.  When  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  spread  terror  amongst  the  Protestants  of 
the  Netherlands,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  fled, 
many  to  this  county,  bringing  with  them  the  arts  of  bay  and  say 
making,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  linen,  and  silks. 
A  colony  of  the  bay  makers  settled  at  Colchester,  where  they 
long  carried  on  a  flourishing  and  profitable  trade,  which,  how- 
ever, long  since  fell  off,  and  has  emigrated  to  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Others  betook  themselves  to 
Booking,  Braintree,  Halsted,  and  Coggeshall,  imparting  to 
them  the  manufacturing  character  which  they  still  retain, 
though  they  have  substituted  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  silk  and 
crape  for  the  ruder  bays  of  the  Protestant  wanderers  to  whom 
thev  first  gave  shelter. 

On  the   commencement  of    the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
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Charles  I. — anfortanate  from  being  the  yiotim  of  oiroum- 
staoces  and  of  evil  coonsel,  as  well  as  from  having  to  deal 
with  insinuating  cant  and  cruel  hypocrisy — this  country  was 
ragaged  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  coasts  of  Essex 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  the  fear  of  invasion.  In 
the  summer  of  1625,  the  year  of  Charles's  accession,  a  fleet 
of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  enemy  was  lying  at  Dunkirk, 
ready  to  pounce  down  upon  our  shores.  Great  preparations 
were  made  for  defence,  especially  at  Harwich  and  Colchester ; 
the  latter  port  sending  out  a  light  vessel  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  coming  invader.  The  deputy-lieutenants,  too,  were 
active  in  enrolling  and  training  men  in  the  heart  of  the 
county.  At  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  a  hostile  force  was 
descried  off  Harwich,  which,  notwithstanding  these  prepara- 
tions, was  ill  supplied  with  the  means  of  resistance,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  hastily  written  to  the  bailiff  of  Colchester,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Lynne,  of  Bradfield-hall,  who  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Spaniard  being  upon  him,  and  his  own  home- 
stead in  peril.  "The  town,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Harwich,  "is 
ireakly  provided  to  delend  itselfe,  and  the  countre  soldiers  de- 
Btitnte  of  powder,  bullets,  and  many  other  necessaries  for  such 
an  important  service.  I  thinke  you  shall  doe  very  well  to  draw 
your  trained  band  to  Harwich,  and  to  come  so  well  provided 
of  all  manner  of  munition  ais  that  you  may  help  supplie  the 
wants  of  yoor  neighbours.  This  reqnireth  much  hast,  for 
daogeiB  are  not  to  be  dallied  with."  However,  the  enemy,  after 
taking  a  view  of  the  land,  sheered  off  without  exposing  himself 
to  the  empty  muskets  of  the  Harwich  heroes.  Two  years  after 
a  fcHToe,  ordered  to  be  embariced  from  this  district  to  the  aid  of 
the  King  of  I>enmark,  broke  into  mutiny,  and  the  militia  were 
called  out  to  coerce  them.  This  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  disajBection  in  the  army  towards  the  royal  authority ;  but 
aotwithstanding  this,  a  few  months  after,  1 50  men  were  pressed 
in  the  county,  and  money  levied  for  their  outfit,  to  be  despatched 
as  part  of  the  expedition  against  France,  into  which  Charles 
madly  plunged  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  a  love-whim  of 
the  profligate  Buckingham. 

Events  were  now  ripening  which  again  converted  the  county 
into  a  battle  field  between  the  loyalists  and  republicans,  and  by 
drawing  the  parliamentary  forces  around  Colchester  led  to  one 
of  the  most  memorable  sieges  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  kingdom.  The  puritans  had  become  strong  in  the 
land.  Along  with  their  pious  horror  of  a  preacher  in  a  white 
Burplice,  and  their  other  religious  notions,  they  mingled  stem 
'  yearnings  for  civil  freedom,  which  led  them  to  adopt  the  most 
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violent  schemes  for  curtailing  the  royal  prerogatives.  Tbe 
anchor  of  the  people's  loyalty  had  become  loosened  from  its 
hold.  The  niggardly  grants  of  the  House  of  Oommous 
starved  the  war  with  Spain,  which  it  had  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged, and  drove  the  laug  into  arbitrary  measures  for  raising 
money  to  support  it :  this  raised  indignation  and  disgust,  and 
at  length'open  resistance.  The  commission  to  compound  with 
the  Boman  Catholics  for  the  dispensation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  them,  which  helped  to  fill  the  royal  coffers — the  call 
for  ship  money — the  levying  of  a  forced  loan,  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  parties  for  refusing  to  pay  it — the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  or  custom  duties — above  all,  perhaps, 
the  infatuated  attempt  to  reduce  into  practice  the  absurd 
notions  of  kingly  power  and  the  unconstitutional  principles  the 
monarch  inherited  from  his  father,  brought  on  civil  war,  and 
involved  the  whole  country  in  diiscord  and  misery.  There 
was  rising  in  the  nation  a  new  power  and  a  new  spirit,  which 
the  king  neither  recognized  nor  understood ;  and  to  this  fact  all 
his  misfortunes  are  to  be  traced. 

The  feeling  of  discontent  and  disaffection  spread  early  not 
only  in  the  towns  but  in  the  halls  and  4igricultural  homesteds 
of  Essex*  The  rather  indiscriminating  loyalty  of  Colchester, 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  the  presentation  of  silver  cups, 
and  royal  festivals,  and  showy  processions,  whatever  sovereign 
was  thus  to  be  honoured,  had  been  cooling  in  the  last  reign, 
and  at  length  became  utterly  prostrate.  Tn  1634  ship  money 
was  first  demanded  of  the  mantime  towns  in  this  county,  and 
Colchester,  Maldon,  and  Harwich,  in  conjunction  with  several 
towns  in  Suffolk,  were  ordered  to  furnish  and  fit  out  a  sbip 
of  700  tons.  The  idea  of  providing  a  ship  was  a  sham.  The 
object  was  to  raise  money;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Col- 
chester grudgingly  paid  their  share  of  the  £6,615  for  which  the 
order  was  commuted.  In  the  following  year  the  kingdom  was 
ordered  to  raise  45  ships ;  and  £8,000  was  exacted  from  the 
county  under  cover  of  this  unpopular  tax.  Colchester  on  this 
occasion  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  £400  which  fell  to  its  share. 
It  first  stood  upon  its  privileges,  which  it  alleged  were  invaded ; 
then  pleaded  poverty,  and  the  badness  of  trade ;  and  at  length 
dribbled  out  some  trifling  instalments  of  the  amount.  Maldon, 
which  was  not  ripe  for  resistance  to  these  arbitrary  stretches  of 
royal  authority,  quietly  paid  its  share  of  £80  ;  Harwich  £20  ; 
Walden  £80 ;  Thaxted  £40.  The  other  towns  and  villages  con- 
tributed their  due  proportions  according  to  the  estimate  of  their 
means ;  and  we  gather  from  this  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  towns  at  that  period,  Thaxted,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
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aboTe,  being  considered  twice  as  wealthy,  and  therefore  able  to 
pay  twice  as  much,  as  the  borough  of  Harwich. 

As  is  very  common  in  such  cases,  the  political  discontent 
produced  by  the  plundering  of  the  people  under  the  hateful 
pretence  of  prerogative,  was  further  soured  by  religious  feeling. 
The  king,  while  he  was  picking  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
affected  great  anxiety  for  their  souls.  He  sought  to  curb  the 
prevalence  of  the  puritanical  spirit  by  insisting  that  all  his 
subjects  should  conduct  their  worship  according  to  the  forms 
established  by  law.  To  enforce  this,  a  High  Court  of  Commission 
was  appointed,  to  search  out  heretical  departures  from  the 
approved  system ;  and  this  court,  regarded  as  illegal  in  its 
constitution,  brought  increased  odium  upon  the  crown  by  the 
severity  of  its  proceedings.  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  native  of  Writtle, 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  his  time,  then  practising  as  a 
physician  at  Colchester,  having  written  several  works  against 
the  pope  and  the  Latin  bishops,  in  which  he  maintained  an 
equality  or  parity  .between  bishops  and  presbyters,  was 
summoned  before  the  commissioners,  fined  £  1,000,  excommu- 
nicated, and  flung  into  prison.  From  his  cell,  however,  he 
Btill  made  his  voice  b^curd ;  and  another  effort  was  made  to 
stifle  it  by  dragging  him  with  others  before  the  Star  Chamber. 
In  the  presence  of  that  tribunal,  the  name  of  which  is  odious  in 
the  memory  of  every  Englishman,  anticipating  the  brutal 
mutilation  that  was  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  the  Doctor 
broke  out  into  the  following  appeal : — 

"  I  BhaU  presume  to  speak  to  your  honours  as  Paul  spoke  to  the  oenturion 
when  they  were  about  to  whip  him.  What,  will  you  whip  a  Roman  ?  So,  my 
|ood  lorjs,  let  me  say, — ^What,  will  you  cut  off  a  true  and  loyal  subject's  ears 
for  doing  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country  ?  Will  you  cut  off  a  schoWs  ears  ? 
Will  you  cut  off  a  doctor  of  physic's  ears,  able  to  cure  lords,  peers,  kings,  and 
emperors  ?  Will  you  cut  off  a  christian's  ears  P  Will  you  maxe  curs  of  chris- 
tians,' my  lords  ?  Will  you  cut  off  a  catholic  apostolic,  a  Soman's,  ears  ?  Men, 
bre&ren,  and  fitthers,  what  an  ace  do  we  live  in,  that  we  must  thus  be  exposed 
to  the  merdlees  fuiy  of  erery  muignant  spirit." 

The  doctor  s  eloquence,  however,  did  not  save  his  ears.  After 
being  placed  in  the  pillory  in  Palace  yard,  he  was  cropped — 
the  common  punishment  for  sedition  at  that  time — fined  Jb'5,000, 
and  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  As  the  popular  party 
grew  more  daring,  parliament  interfered,  and  in  1640  Dr.  Bast- 
wick was  brought  from  his  prison  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  on 
his  approach  to  London  he  was  met  by  a  vast  crowd,  carrying 
green  boughs  and  flowers,  and  other  emblems  of  popular  rejoic- 
ing, and  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  city — a  scene  which  helped 
to  ripen  the  people  for  the  strange  events  and  the  organized 
resistance  to  royalty  which  were  rapidly  approaching.  The 
doctor  s  sentence  was  reversed — save  that  it  was  beyond  the 
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power  of  parliament  to  restore  his  ears ;  and  the  Honse  of 
Commons  ordered  that  he  should  have  £5,000  out  of  the  estates 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  high  commissioners,  and 
those  lords  who  voted  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber ;  bat  in 
the  midst  of  civil  commotion,  the  salve  thus  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Essex  man  was  no  more  thought  of, 
and  for  a  livelihood  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

On  the  dawn  of  the  year  1641,  all  things  indicated  the 
approach  of  civil  commotion  and  open  resistance  to  these  in* 
discreet  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  crown.  The  parliament  had 
become  strong  and  bold.  The  right  of  the  bishops  to  seats  in 
the  House  of  Peers  was  sternly  contested — clearly  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  substitution  of  the  Presbyterian  for  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship.  This  scheme  found  favour  in  Essex. 
Petitions  were  sent  up  from  different  places,  amongst  others 
from  Colchester,  against  the  order  of  bishops,  demanding  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  that  church  discipline  might  be  established 
according  to  the  word  of  God.  The  latter  town  tacked  to  its 
petition  a  request  that  the  place  might  be  better  fortified ;  and 
the  Commons,  understanding  the  hint  for  building  bulwarks 
around  such  principles,  at  once  granted  JB  1,500  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  borough  and  the  block-house  at  Mersey  in  a  state 
of  defence.  They  well  knew  that  these  places  would  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  trusty  friends  if  the  sword  came  to  be  employed 
in  the  conflict  with  the  crown. 

A  gleam  of  loyalty  broke  through  the  gathering  darkness  of 
disaffection  in  Essex  in  1 642,  which  appeared  to  indicate  that 
the  men  who,  from  their  position,  usually  gave  tone  to  the 
county  feeling,  were  satisfied  with  the  concessions  which  had 
been  wrung  from  the  king.  At  the  summer  assize,  through 
the  activity  of  Sir  Thomas  Bendish,  of  Steeple  Bumpstead, 
the  following  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  grand  jury  and 
presented  to  the  king.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  of 
contraction  used  in  writing  at  that  time  : — 

"The  humble  remonstranoe  and  dedarac'on  of  the  high  sherife,  yo'r  Ifa'tifs 
justices  of  the  peace  and  gentlemen  of  the  grand  juries  of  the  countie  of  Esssk 
whose  names  are  here  subscribed  being  assembled  at  the  present  awsinaci^ 
holden  at  Chelmsford,  ih»  ejghteent*  daj  of  July,  Ao.  Dn.  1642. 

"  Most  gratious  soY*eriffne,  wee  beinge  fullj  assured  of  yo'r  Ma'ts  pious  and 
reaU  intentions  expressed  in  yo*r  ser'all  declarac'ons,  as  abo  in  a  late  letter 
direoted  unto  Sir  Tho.  Mallet,  Kt.,  r&r  Ma'ts  judge  of  assiesse  for  this 
countiei  and  by  him  to  us  publisheci,  manifestinge  yo*r  most  cliristian  and 
lealous  resoluc'on  to  maintaine  the  true  protestant  religion  into  the  puritie 
thereof,  ag*t  the  practice  of  Papisse  and  the  insolences  of  tiie  sectaries,  yo'r 
constant  purpose  to  uphold  the  lawes  of  this  yo'r  kingdoms,  and  in  them  tiie 
mht  and  pWiledges  of  parliament,  the  Ubertie  of  To'r  subjects  in  the  freedome 
of  their  person  imd  propertie  of  their  estates  :  And  not  to  infringe  anr  aote 
consented  unto  by  yo  r  Ma*tie  this  parliament.  In  full  and  assuered  oonfidence 
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of  70*r  Ma*tie  obaervaoons  thereof,  wee,  jo'r  Ma*tie  most  ioyal  and  obedient 
rabjecti,  doe  render  all  dutj  and  tfaaakfulnes,  and  doe  assure  and  fiuthfullj 
p'mise  tbat  for  the  saftie  of  jo*r  Mantis  royal  p*son  and  posterities,  defence  of 
jo'r  ri^te  and  lust  n'rogathre.  Wee  will  be  readie  aooordinge  to  our  faithfuU 
sQ^giance  and  Ute  p'testaoon,  to  assist  yo*r  Ma'tie  with  our  p'sons,  liyes,  and 
fortunes  when  soey'  you  shall  be  pleased  to  command  us.  Subscribed  bj  Bobt. 
S&tyth,  Ticecom'.  Tho.  Bendy  she,  Beija.  Ayliff,  Willus  Wisconan,  Henxy 
Mildmay,  Oam.  Capell,  Ja  Tyrell,  Fran.  Cooke,  John  Lucus,  Bobt.  Kempe 
Jsmes  iitham,  Arthur  Turner,  John  Greene,  Oliyer  Kajmond,  Willis  Conyeres, 
WiUus  Popsfeild,  John  Haryie,  Willus  Xymie,  Bobt.  Wiseman,  Tho.  Bajlee, 
Eusebie  Wright,  Francis  G^ardener,  James  Haryie,  £dw.  Eltonhead,  EdwaJrd, 
Bsndlowee.  Of  the  grand  juriO)  Willus  Ayliffe,  Hen.  Cletherowe,  Tho.  Man* 
wood,  John  Ayletk,  Unas  Baiker,  John  Qhsscoke,  Willus  Searle." 

The  infatnated  attempt,  however,  oF  Charles  to  impeach  five 
members  of  high  treason  and  to  seize  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  sent  a  thrill  of  fierce  excitement  through  the 
partizans  of  the  parliament,  including  the  majority  of  the 
gentry  in  this  county.  From  Essex,  as  from  some  other 
counties,  there  went  up  a  petition — or  rather,  under  the  circum* 
stances,  it  might  be  calltd  a  declaration — promising  to  stand 
firmly  and  die  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  Gol« 
Chester  gave  more  unsavoury  vent  to  its  feelings.  The  Bev. 
Erasmus  Laud,  the  rector  of  Little  Tey,  was  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  with  great  cruelty,  for  no  other  offence  than  being 
of  the  same  name  as  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury ;  and  when 
Sir  John  Lucas  was  preparing  a  little  band  of  horsemen  to  join 
the  king — ^who,  finding  London  unsafe,  had  fled  to  the  north— 
the  populace  rose  and  arrested  him.  The  mother  and  wife  of  the 
roydist  knight  were  treated  with  much  barbarity ;  his  house  in 
St  John  s  was  plundered ;  even  the  ashes  of  his  ancestora,  which 
lay  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's,  were  not  allowed  by  the  savageness 
of  party  zeal  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  sepulchral  resting 
place;  and  Sir  John,  with  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  T.  Newcomer, 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  were  carried  off  prisoners  to  London. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Essex  sufibred  little  at  this  period  from 
these  assertions  of  mob  supremacy.  A  declaration  of  parlia* 
ment  in  1642  states  that  in  various  parts  large  bodies  of  the 
people  assembled  together,  much  damnified  the  houses,  and 
took  the  goods  without  law  or  authority ;  but  £ssex,  owing  to 
the  measures  taken,  was  free  from  "  the  dreadful  calamities,  the 
erael  plunderings  and  ravages,  the  murders  and  bloody  baUles, 
which  brought  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  almost  to  the  brink  of 
destruction/' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
FOBHATION  OP  THE  EASTEBN  ASSOCIATION— EAISIKO  07 
UONET  ASD  MEN  FOB  THE  PARLIAMENT— LETTERS  OP 
CBOMWELL  —  PBINCIPLE8  AND  PBOCEEDINGa  OP  THS 
PURITANS— SEIZUBE  OF  THE  ESTATES  OP  TEE  ESSEX 
ROYALISTS— CBOMWBLL  AT  SAPFBON  WALDEN. 

£HILE  the  cloads  of  civil  war  conlinaed  to 
W  pather,  and  long  after  the  storm  had  broken, 
w  there  was  little  hloodehed  and  bnt  few  outrages 
B  in  Ebscx.  a  benuiiful  paiuted  window  at  tha 
2  east  end  of  CbelmsfoTd  church,  the  work  of  a 
^  great  master,  was  deetroyed  by  a  tumnltnoDS 
mob  of  Puritans  on  the  5ibof  Nov,  1641,  because  it  was  thooght 
to  partake  too  much  of  a  popish  character.  It  contained  the 
crucifixion,  the  virgin,  and  the  ascension  ;  but  bad  been  spared 
in  the  esecutiun  of  the  Parliamentary  ordinance  for  the  removal 
of  all  scandalous  and  superstitions  pictures  from  the  chnrcbcs. 
Dr.  Michselson,  tbe  rector,  was  cruelly  treated  for  endeavouring 
to  save  this  precious  work  of  art  from  tbe  barbarianism  of  blind 
religions  zeal.  A  few  other  similar  demonstrations  of  popular 
feeling  ocenrred ;  but  npon  the  whole  the  pnblic  peace  was  main- 
tained and  property  respected.  Tbe  reason  of  this  was  that  tha 
county  was  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  whose 
activity  and  attitude  were  sufficient  to  repel  all  the  hopes  of  the 
royalists  in  this  quarter,  and  the  local  leaders  possessed  that 
influence  which  subdued  the  public  feeling  into  order.  The 
majority  of  the  land-owners  and  chief  inhabitants  sided  almost 
from  the  first  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  when  that  body 
placed  the  command  of  its  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Charles  collected  his  friends  and  planted  his  standard  at  Not- 
tinghom,  Essex  entered  into  a  league  with  Sufi'olk,  Norfolk, 
Hertford,  and  Cambridge,  by  which  these  counties  engaged  to  aid, 
auccour,  and  assist  one  another  in  mutual  defence  and  preserva- 
tion, and  to  suppress  all  rapines  and  plunderings.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  deputy  lieutenants  were  active  in  this  movement  The 
trained  bauds  were  called  out,  organized,  and  officered.  Arms 
were  provided.  Large  subscriptioiiB  were  made  for  the  support 
of  this  system  of  self  protection,  which  happily  was  fqund  so 
effective  against  the  rabble  and  the  robber  who  elsewhere  com- 
mitted devastation  and  spoil  under  the  cover  of  patriotism.  In 
this  way  was  constituted  the  formidable  body  called  ths 
"Eastern  Association  for  the  Parliament ;"  and  the  first  com- 
mittee, appointed  in  1 643,  to  cany  oiU  ita  views  in  this  county. 
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consisted  of  Sir  Thos.  Barrington,  Sir  Richard  Everard,  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston,  Sir  Thos.  Honywood,  Sir  William  Masham, 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Sir    Martin  Lnmley,  and  H.  Holcroft,       . 
William  Martin,  and  Joooph  Sayer,  Esqrs.     It  must  not,  how-    JrXn. 
ever,  be  presumed  from  this  that  Essex  stood  passively  upon 
the  defensive  in  the  great  struggle  which  upset  the  throne  and 
covered  the  fair  face  of  the  land  with  the   desolation  of  war. 
Its  wealth  and  its  blood,  too,  were  freely  poured  out  for  the 
sastainment  of  the  strife.    From  its  halls  went  forth  many  a     ' 
devoted  and  gallant  loyalist  to  join  the  standard  of  the  king. 
From  its  towns  and  cottage  hearths  marched  companies  and 
bands  of  recruits  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  puritans — those 
stem  warriors  who,  with  too  much  of  the  phraseology  of  cant 
upon  their  lips,  had  yet  an  earnest  enthusiasm  in  their  hearts, 
which  made  the  push  of  their  pikes  irresistible  in  battle. 

The  Eastern  Association  could  not  long  remain  idle  at  a  time 
when  ''  each  county,  each  town,  each  family,  was  divided  within 
itself"  and  fiercely  excited  by  the  events  of  the  war.     That 
body,  as  it  was  probably  intended  to  be,  became  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  support  of  the  Parliament— a  seed-bed  for 
its  soldiers^  and  a  grand  recruiting  depot,  to  which  Cromwell, 
after  he  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  a  military  leader,  was 
in  the  habit  of  flying  after  every  defeat.     On  the  issuing  of 
the  order  "  for  the  weekly  raising  of  money  towards  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  army  and  forces  by  an  assessment  upon  every 
county,"  the  large  sums  exacted  appear  to  have  been  readily 
paid  in  Essex.  At  first  the  charge  amounted  to  £1, 105  a  week ; 
then  it  was  increased  to  £1 ,678  ;  and  at  one  period  it  amounted 
to  £6,750  a  month.     But  beyond  this,  voluntary  offerings  were 
poured  in  largely,  particularly  at  the  commencement   of  the 
war.    Beauty  stripped  itself  of  its  ornaments,  and  women  even 
gave  up  their  silver  thimbles  to  assist  in  putting  down  the 
pretensions  of  the  king.     Presents  of  plate  and  other  property 
were  sent  for  a  like  purpose  from  Essex ;  and  the  county  com- 
mittee wrote  urgently  to  quicken  the  liberality  of  the  boroughs. 
The  following  is  their  letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Colchester : — 

**  Gentlemen, — ^Wee  hare  acquainted  the  Parliament  with  your  extraordmaiy 
One  and  Pains  in  adyancinff  the  Propoeiciona  for  the  raiainge  of  horse,  armes, 
nonej,  and  plate  for  the  kmse,  Parliament,  and  kin^dome  j  how  weU  yonr 
MTfioes  an  accepted  of  and  what  thankee  we  are  eniomed  to  give  jourselrea 
and  the  rest  of  the  eentlemen,  freeholders  and  others  o/yonr  towne  for  joor  aealea 
therein,  and  how  &re  thej  hare  enga^d  themselves  for  the  protection  and  de- 
feooe  of  the  ooonty ;  tiie  order  of  hoth  Honses  of  Parliament  will  hotter  speake  it 
than  our  letter,  and  for  jonr  better  satis&ctions,  to  that  wee  must  for  the  present 
n&ne^  which  Hr.  Gnmeatonwill  acquaint  jou  with.  The  perfectinge  of  that 
worke  begimn0  hy  you  with  soe  great  affection,  and  wheram  jou  hare  mett 
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with  806  much  mooung«inent  both  from  the  Farliaxnent  and  people  ia  the 
occasion  of  this  letter.  And  in  the  first  place  wee  are  commanded  to  desire 
jee  to  send  away  the  money  and  plate  subscribed  for  with  all  the  speeds  yee 
can.  And  likewise  to  giye  partioular  notice  to  them  that  hare  ingaged  them* 
■elves  for  the  findinge  of  horses,  to  bring  them  upp  to  London,  where  thm 
is  order  taken  for  the  present  iniollinge  and  valluemge  of  them.  Many  Lordi 
doe  want  horse,  to  make  upp  their  troupes,  and  the  sendee  and  safety  of 
the  kingdome  doe  much  depend  uppon  your  aotiTitie  and  dispatch  hcrai, 
which  wee  haye  cause  to  bee  very  confident  of. .  And  soe  with  the  remembrmoe 
of  our  kindest  respects,  &c.  we  rest  your  assured  lovinge  friends. 

Tho.  Barrington,  Mart.  Lumley,  Henry  Mildmty, 
Aug.  22nd,  16i2.  Wm.  Masham,  Har.  Qrimeston." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  following  order  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  sent  to  Essex : — 

'*  28  Octob.  1642. — ^Whereas  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  hsn 
ohosen  the  Barl  of  Warwicke  Generalle  of  the  foroes  now  to  be  raised  in  the 
eitto  of  London  and  acyacent  oountyes  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  Fariit- 
ment,  six  thousand  whereof  are  immediatelie  to  be  sent  to  his  ExoeUencis  tha 
Darle  of  Essex :  and  in  regard  of  the  season  of  the  yeare  they  cannot  well  msrdi 
on  foote,  nor  do  that  service  that  otherwise  they  might  if  they  were  horsed. 
It  ia  therefore  ordered,  that  the  maior  and  aldermen  of  GolduMter,  the  hafltfi 
and  townsmen  of  Chemsford,  Maiden,  Braintree,  Booking,  €V>xhall,  Dumnov, 
Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Essex :  and  also  the  bailins  and  townsmen  of 
Ipswich,  Woodbridffe,  Edmundsbuiy,  Framin^ham,  Saxmundham,  in  the 
oountie  of  Sufiblke,  shall  forthwith  procure  and  raise  in  the  said  severall  towoei, 
and  other  places  adjacent,  two  thousand  horse  for  dragoonera,  or  aa  mania  u 
possibly  they  may,  for  the  service  aforesaid,  and  with  all  possible  speed  to 
send  them  up  to  London  imto  Thomas  Browne,  grocer,  and  Maximilian  Beard, 
Girdler,  by  us  appointed  to  list  horses  for  the  service  albreeaid  ;  whidi  horses 
•0  sent  up  shaU  be  valued  by  the  oommisaaries  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
and  satisfiiction  shall  be  made  to  the  several  owners,  according  to  the 
propositions  of  monie,  plate,  and  raisinff  horses,  &c.  &c. 

**  Subscribed  by  Northumberland,  Warwick,  Pembroke^  W.  Say  and  Seid, 
Wharton,  Jno.  Pym,  Gilbert  Qerrard,  Anthony  NioholL" 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Sir  Thos.  Honywood,  and  the  other 
committee-men,  in  caJling  npon  the  boroughs  and  the  high 
constables  to  put  this  order  in  force,  were  very  urgent  in  their 
language.  "  Ye  are  all  hereby  desired,"  said  they,  "  for  God's 
sake,  and  as  you  tender  the  safety  of  your  lives,  estates,  and 
that  which  is  dearest  of  all,  your  religion,  and  the  government 
of  this  kingdom,  to  execute  the  warrant  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, wherein  we  are  confident  no  good  subject  or  honest 
christian  will  be  wanting."  The  horses  were  sent  up,  and  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  complimented  the  activity  of  the  county. 

In  the  first  conflict  of  the  forces  at  Edgehill,  Sir  Faithful 
Fortescue,  a  name  familiar  in  Essex,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  went  over  with  his  men 
to  Prince  Bupert^  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  which 
ihe  royalists  then  obtained.  When  the  king  and  his  forces 
entered  Middlesex,  and  spread  consternation  through  those 
who  th^i  held  London,  the  militia  force  and  the  volunteers 
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were  summoned  to  the  rescue  of  the  metropolis  by  tlie  following 
pressing  appeal  :— 

''AUjon  of  the  ooontj  of  Eseex  that  are  well  affected  to  the  parliament 
and  citty  of  London ;  know,  that  the  kine's  armj,  under  the  pretence  of  peace 
and  accommodation,  are  marchynff  upp  within  seren  mylee  of  London,  and  are 
now  in  fight  with  my  Lord  of  ifssex,  and  intends  to  surprize  the  citty 
this  night ;  you  are  therefore  desired  with  all  possible  speed,  ae  you  tender 
your  religion,  lives,  and  liberties,  repair  forthwith  with  your  tradned  bands 
and  7olentiers  to  the  cittj  of  London,  to  defend  the  parliament,  oitty,  your- 
lelres,  and  the  kingdome,  against  our  enimys,  to  be  commanded  by  his 
Excellency  the  Earle  of  Warwick." 

Subscribed  by 
Isaac  Pennington,  Major ;  Henry  Mildmay,  Tho.  Atkin,  John  WoUaston, 
John  Towse,  John  Fowke,  William  G-ibbs,  and  four  more. — ^London, 
12th  KoT.,  1642. — (With  trembling  hands,  and  in  a  great  hurry.) 

This  ory  of  distress  from  the  tremhling  leaders  was  answered 
by  the  despatch  of  forces  from  the  county ;  and  Colchester  also 
sent  up  a  company  under  a  Captain  Langley,  supplied  with 
£285.  10s.,  furnished  from  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  men  for  thirty  days. 

Victory  for  a  time  hovered  around  the  royal  arms  in  the  west ; 
and  when,  in  1643,  Bristol  had  been  taken,  and  Gloucester  was 
closely  besieged,  the  parliament  fell  back  upon  the  Eastern 
Association  ibr  aid.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  received  a  com* 
mission  to  that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  ;  and 
recruiting  by  means  of  impressment — a  power  which  the 
parliament  had  formerly  abolished  as  hateful,  but  now  revived 
for  its  own  purpose — commenced  vigorously  in  the  county. 
Colchester  again  sent  forth  its  complete  company  to  the  rendez- 
voas,  under  the  same  Captain  Langley  ;  but  liberal  as  it  had 
been  in  support  of  the  rebellion,  and  though  the  historian  says 
of  the  town,  "  Few  friends  had  the  poor  king  here/'  it  did  not 
on  this  occasion  provide  very  handsomely  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  soldiers.  Cromwell  hereupon  addressed  this  pleading  and 
half  reproachful  letter  to  the  corporation  : — 

**  Gentlemen. — Upon  the  cominge  downe  of  your  townsmen  to  Gambridge,Gapt. 
langtie,  not  knowinge  how  to  dispose  of  them,  desired  mee  to  nominate  a  fitt 
captaine,  which  I  did,  an  honest,  reUffious,  ridiant  gentleman^  Captain  Dods- 
worth,  the  bearer  heereof.  Hee  hath  diligently  attended  the  service,  and  modh 
impnnied  his  men  in  their  exercise,  But  nath  beene  unhappie  beyond  others, 
in  not  leoeauinge  any  pay  for  himself  and  what  hee  had  for  his  souldiers  is  out 
longe  agoe.  Hee  hath  by  his  prudence,  what  with  fsyre  and  winnings  carriage, 
whit  with  monie  borrowed,  kept  them  together.  Hee  is  able  to  do  soe  noe 
longer;  they  will  presently  disband  if  a  course  bee  not  taken ;  itt's  pittye  it  should 
bee  see,  for  I  belieue  they  are  brought  into  as  good  order  as  most  conipanies  in 
the  snnie.  Bead's,  at  uiis  instant  there  is  great  needs  to  rse  them,  I  hayinge 
veoeaoed  a  special  oomand  from  my  Lord  Gbnerall  to  adnanoe  with  what 
force  wee  can  to  putt  an  ends  (j£  it  may  bee)  to  this  worke  (God  soe  assistinire) 
from  whome  all  helpe  cometh.    I  beseech  you  therefore  consider  this,  gentie- 
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men,  and  the  soldlen,  and  if  itt  bee  possible,  make  up  his  oompanie  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  send  them  awaj  with  what  expedition  is  possible ;  itt  may 
(through  uod's  blessinge)  proue  Tery  happie ;  one  month*s  pay  may  prone  iU 
your  trouble.  I  speake  to  wise  men,  Gbd  diroct  you.  I  rest,  yours  to  serre 
you,  OLIVER  CEOMWKLL." 

Directed  to  the  Maior  of  Coldiester  and  Oaptain  John  Lan^iej,  March  2Srd, 
1642-3. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  apprehension  was  felt  that  the  royal 
army  was  ahout  to  direct  its  march  to  this  district,  and  the  Eaii 
of  Essex  artfully  made  use  of  it  to  quicken  the  arming  and 
draw  forth  the  contributions  of  the  county.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  ''  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  other  well  affected 
People,"  assuring  them  of  the  assistance  of  his  army,  and  hist 
earnest  desire  to  help  them,  and  calling  upon  '*  men  of  religions 
lives  and  affections  to  bear  arms  for  the  truth  of  their  religion, 
^-men  of  estates  to  defend  their  estates,  the  employment  not 
being  too  mean  for  the  best  men."  Another  letter  of  the  Earl's 
to  those  who  had  assumed  to  rule  over  publio  affairs  in  Essex 
was  as  follows  : — 

M  Qentlemen. — ^The  design  now  resolred  upon  for  the  kingdomes  sernoe,  far 
the  adyanoe  of  the  army,  is  of  that  concernment  that  I  thought  good  to  desire 
your  assistanoe,  in  oausme;  aU  the  inhabitants  of  your  countie,  according  to  my 
warrant  sent  to  your  High  Constables,  presently  with  what  annes,  chibbs,  and 
other  instruments  of  waire,  to  march  forthwitix,  and  to  appoint  a  eommon 
rendeyouz  at  Chesham  in  Buckinghamsh.,  and  to  briiig  a  month's  pay  in  their 
purses,  and  let  them  not  doubt,  but  they  shall  have  the  assistance  of  the  armies 
and  of  what  oonunanders  and  officers  for  their  succour  in  this  design  is  fltt  I 
9pectyonr  furtherance  by  the  power  you  haye  in  the  county,  and  that  yea 
see  the  warrants  executed  by  those  whome  it  oonoemes,  and  use  your  endeavoun 
to  make  a  generall  rising,  and  that  you  take  notice  of  idl  uioee  that  shsU 
refuse  or  discourage  the  worke ;  it  being  now  a  time  wherein  is  neoessaiy  to 
be  known  who  are  niends  to  the  kingdome,  and  who  are  not :  soe,  noe  wsiae 
doubting  of  your  encouraging  this  servioe^  I  reat 

Jfqy  29<A,  1643.  ,  SSSSX. 

Cromwell,  too,  especially  tried  the  effect  of  his  pen — which 
he,  however,  always  wielded  clumsily,  and  in  strange  contrast 
to  his  dexterity  with  the  sword — ^upon  the  inhabitants  of  Col- 
chester, on  whom  his  name  began  to  have  some  influence. 
He  wrote  to  the  burgesses  of  that  ancient  borough  this 
characteristic  epistle  :-^ 

**  Gent. — I  thought  it  my  duty  once  more  to  write  onto  yow  for  moze 
fltrenghth  to  be  speedily  sent  unto  us  for  this  great  service ;  I  suppose  yow  heaie 
of  the  great  defeat  given  by  my  L.  Fairfax  to  tl^  Newcast.  Forces  at  Wsikefield;  it 
was  a  great  mercyof  6h>d  to  us,  and  had  it  not  bin  bestoune  upon  us  at  this  veiy 
present,  my  Lo.  Faar&x  had  not  knowne  how  to  have  subsisted ;  we  assure 
yow,  should  the  force  we  have  miscarry,  expect  nothing  but  a  speedy  march  of 
the  enemy  up  unto  yow ;  why  yow  should  not  strenethun  us  to  make  ns 
subsist,  judg  yow  the  danger  of  the  neglect,  and  how  inconvenient  this 
improvidenoe  or  unthrifty  may  be  to  yow ;  I  shall  never  write  but  acccrding 
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to  my  judgment,  I  tell  yow  againe  it  ooncemes  yow  exceedingly  to  be  perswaded 
by  me  :  My  Lor.  Newcastle  is  near  6000  foot  and  about  60  troopes  of  horse  : 
My  Lo.  FairfjEUL  is  about  8000  foot  and  9  troopes  of  horse ;  and  we  haye 
about  24  troopes  of  horse  and  Draggooners  :  The  enemy  drawes  more  to  the 
Lo.  Fairfiu ;  our  motion  and  yours  must  be  exceeding  speedy,  or  else  it  will 
doe  yow  noe  good  at  all;  if  yow  send  let  your  men  come  to  Boston.  I  beseech 
jow  hasten  the  supply  to  us:  forgett  not  monie.  I  presse  not  hard,  though  I 
doe  soe  need  that  I  assure  yow  the  foot  and  Dragsooners  are  ready  to  mutiny : 
lay  not  too  much  upon  the  back  of  a  poore  GknU.,  who  desires  without  much 
noyse  to  lay  downe  tiis  lifiB,  and  bleed  the  last  dropp  to  serve  the  Oause  and 
yow :  I  aske  not  your  monie  for  myselfe,  if  that  were  my  end  and  hope  (viz. 
the  pay  of  my  place)  I  would  not  open  my  mouth  at  tms  time.  I  desire  to 
denie  myselfe,  out  others  will  not  be  satisfied :  I  beseech  yow  hasten  supplies. 
Forget  not  your  prayers. 

'*  Gent.,  I  am  yours, 

"  Ifdy  28,  1643.  "  OL.  CEOMWELL." 

Agfiin  and  again  did  Essex  send  forth  its  sons,  at  the  call  of 
the  Eastern  Association,  to  battle  against  the  sovereign.  When 
the  fierce  covenanters  of  Scotland  brought  their  forces  over 
the  border,  the  parliament,  encouraged  by  this  aid,  made 
immense  efforts  to  crush  the  royal  cause.  Money  was  exacted 
hy  the  most  violent  measures,— forced  loans  being  amongst  the 
expedients  resorted  to  for  this  purpose — and  many  in  this  county 
were  squeezed,  or  rather  robbed,  by  this  engine  of  oppression. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  persuasion  used  in 
the  process.  *  It  is  a  letter  to  Wm.  Lingwood,  Esq.,  the  owner 
of  Stisted  Hall,  from  whom  the  family  of  Savill  Onley,  Esq., 
mherit  the  estate : — 

''To  Mr.  Lingwood,  of  Braintree.— April  22, 1644.— Whereas  the  summe 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pound  is  to  be  paid  to  our  brethren  of  ScoUand* 
for  thfiir  assistance  in  this  warre,  for  the  speedy  raising  whereof  sQpie  course 
by  ordinance  of  both  houses  is  already  taken,  for  the  forcing  of  those  to  lend 
thereunto  who  nhaXl  not  doe  it  wimngly,  and  further  course  wiU  be  taken 
tbmn.  And  wheceas  we  are  informed  that  you  are  able  to  lend  towwds  this 
Berries  the  summe  of  ten  pounds.  And  whereas  those  who  shall  willingly 
lead  are  the  first  to  be  paid,  these  are  to  desire  you  to  manifest  your  good 
sffection  to  the  businesse,  so  that  which  will  be  most  for  your  adyantage,  being 
.  loftth  to  execute  the  said  ordinance  upon  any  without  absohite  necessity :  we 
desire  your  answer  by  this  bearer,  and  that  ute  summe  of  ten  pounds  may  be 
paid  witlun  eight  days  after  your  receipt  of  this  present,  unto  Mr.  Bobert 
Aylett,  at  his  house  in  Braintree,  &c. 

Mr.  Lingwood  yielded  to  this  pressure,  and  the  money  was 
paid  to  John  Wade,  glover,  of  Little  Waltham.  An  army,  too,  of 
14,000  men  was  raised  in  the  district.  These  forces  appeared 
under  Cromwell  on  the  field  of  Marston  Moor.  Sir  John  Lucas, 
of  Shenfield,  and  his  cavalier  friends,  were  rauged  on  the  opposite 
side,  under  the  hanner  of  the  fiery  Bupert ;  and  thus  the  weapons 
of  Essex  men  were  savagely  directed  against  each  other — a  sad 
illustration  of  the  character  of  this  unholy  strife.  After  this 
battle,  Cromwell,  who  had  heen  wounded,  finding  his  forces 
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crippled  by  tbe  victory,  returned  to  the  Eastern  Association,  and 
received  further  succours,  which,  after  the  success  of  the  royal 
arms  at  Gropedy  Bridge,  materially  assisted  in  crushing  the 
hopes  of  the  king  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  The  sending 
forth  of  these  contributions  of  money  and  streams  of  men  to 
assist  in  bringing  down  the  thione  and  battering  the  church, 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  whom 
the  county  had  sent  to  the  long  parliament — Sir  Martin  Lumley 
and  Sir  Wm.  Masham  for  the  county;  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
ston,  and  JvSayer,  Esq.,  for  Colchester;  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
and  John  Porter,  Esq.,  for  Maldon;  Sir  Thos.  Gheke  and  Sir 
John  Jacobs  for  Harwich ;  though  some  of  them  stopped  short 
on  perceiving  the  confusion  and  the  mournful  results  to  which 
desecrated  freedom  led,  and  were  amongst  the  expelled  when 
the  Gommons  was  purged  by  force  of  those  who  had  a  spark  of 
loyalty  or  conscience  left. 

In  the  wild  religious  saturnalia  which  ensued  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  and  the  episcopal  system,  strange 
scenes  were  enacted  and  strange  doctrines  taught  in  the  venerable 
old  Essex  churches.  In  some  cases  the  military  uniform  super- 
seded the  surplice.  Amongst  others,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Eeene,  the 
vicar  of  Ley  ton,  became  a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and 
preached  in  his  church  in  a  buff  coat.  The  clergy  who  refused  to 
fall  in  with  the  current  of  religious  eccentricity  were,  with  their 
families,  turned  out — one  half  of  them  throughout  the  kingdom 
— to  beggary  and  starvation  ;  and  their  places  were  supplied  by 
enthusiasts  and  violent  preachers,  upon  whom  the  political 
leaders  much  relied  for  swaying  the  people  into  approval  of 
their  designs.  The  Presbyterian  system  was  at  first  established. 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  then  dominant  party  of 
religionists  in  the  parliament,  the  bishops  were  voted  defunct, 
and  the  country  was  divided  into  districts  ruled  over  by  a  body 
of  ministers  and  elders,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  pro- 
vincial body  of  clergymen,  which  in  turn  was  subject  to  tbe 
authority  of  the  national  assembly.  An  Essex  man  was  a 
chief  instrument  in  inaugurating  this  system.  The  Bev.  Stephen 
Marshall,  the  vicar  of  Finchingfield,  an  active  promoter  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  king,  and  a  fierce  opponent  of  episcopacy, 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  Presbyterian  ministers,  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  had  a 
principal  hand  in  framing  the  Directory,  which  was  to  supersede 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  So  venerated  was  he  amongst 
his  party  that  when  he  died  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  on  the  restoration,  his  bones,  with  those  of  others, 
were  cast  out  as  unworthy  of  so  honoured  a  resting  place. 
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Although,  however,  somethiDg  like  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 
gOTernmont  was  at  the  outset  established,  it  did  not  long  retain 
an  effectively  controlling  power.  Doctrines  and  discourses  were 
"  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour,"  and  the  whims  and  humours 
of  preachers  and  congregations.  The  code  of  Christianity  was 
broken  into  fragments.  Here  the  fierce  Presbyterian,  claiming 
for  his  system  divihe  origin  and  right,  thundered  forth  his 
anathemas  against  all  who  differed  from  him,  and  denounced 
toleration  as  a  national  sin.  In  the  next  parish,  the  Indepen- 
dent, though  not  less  wild  and  violent,  was  disposed  to  allow 
to  others  the  freedom  of  conscience  he  claimed  for  himself.  In 
a  third,  the  Millenarian  demanded  that  government  itself  should 
cease,  and  all  human  power  be  laid  in  the  dust,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  dominion  of  Christ.  Some  declared  against  a  priest- 
hood, others  against  the  obligations  of  moral  and  natural  law. 
All,  however,  united  in  denouncing  the  sports  and  pastimes  and 
enjoyments  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed,  as  con- 
nected with  the  licentiousness  of  manners.  The  parliament  gave 
its  sanction  to  this  feeling,  and  a  gloomy  fanaticism  pervaded 
the  land.  The  maypole,  which  stood  upon  every  village  green 
in  the  county — 

'*  The  pole  hung  round  with  garlands  gay, 
The  young  ones  footing  it  awaj. 
The  aged  cheering  their  old  souls, 
With  reooUeotions  and  their  bowls — ** 

'vas  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  as  an  emblem  of  frivolity, 
and  a  sinful  misleader  of  souls.  Horse  racing  was  placed  in  the 
black  catalogue  of  the  greatest  enormities.  Christmas,  whose 
jolly  face  is  so  heartily  welcomed  at  every'  Essex  hearth,  was 
treated  as  a  sensual  intruder ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he 
had  been  an  actual  impersonation,  instead  of  being  enthroned 
on  the  hearth  amidst  the  crackling  of  the  log  and  the  flashing 
of  the  fire-light,  he  would  have  been  sent  to  bridewell  or  placed 
in  the  stocks  as  an  idle  vagabond.  As  it  was,  all  the  festive 
enjoyments  and  pleasant  feelings  that  usually  hover  around  him 
were  prohibited,  and  the  25th  of  December  was  made  a  solemn 
fast-day.  War  was  especially  declared  against  mince  pies.  The 
Puritans  considered  their  flavour  as  profane  and  superstitious, 
and  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  if  eaten  at  Christmastide ;  though  it 
is  recorded  that  "  at  other  times  they  agreed  very  well  with 
their  stomachs ;"  and  with  all  their  affected  austerity,  and  their 
continual  talk  of  the  next  world,  they  loved  the  roast  and 
boiled  and  the  good  things  of  this,  as  much  as  any  of  the  gay 
and  careless  cavaliers  of  the  court,  or  the  rotund  monks  who  in 
previous  centuries  had  gathered  round  the  refectory  tables. 
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The  Essex  committeemen  were  not  slowin  taking  the  hint  con- 
veyed iD  the  close  of  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  attacking 
the  property  of  the  royalists — the  Delinquents  and  the  Malignants, 
as  they  were  called  in  the  phrase  of  the  day.  The  estates  of  all 
those  in  the  county  who  were  suspected  of  a  feeling  for  the  king, 
who  reAised  the  demands  made  on  them,  or  who  desired  to  stand 
aloof  from  this  wretched  scene  of  conAision  and  strife,  were 
seized  upon  as  fair  spoil,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
parliament.  A  fifth  part  only  of  the  sequestered  property  was 
allowed  for  the  support  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  expelled 
owners.  Many  who  before  held  good  positions  in  the  county 
were  thus  reduced  to  dire  distress  ;  others  were  totally  ruined. 
After  a  time,  however,  those  who  had  been  thus  robbed  of  their 
estates  were  permitted  to  redeem  them,  but  only  on  payment  of 
fines  that  were  almost  equal  to  the  re-purchase.  A  list  of  fifty- 
two  proprietors  of  property  in  Essex,  who  thus  submitted  to 
regain  possession  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  rather  than 
allow  them  to  pass  entirely  away  from  their  families,  has  been 
preserved,  and  their  names  show  the  parties  who  were  most 
compromised  in  this  time  of  trouble.  Amongst  them  are  Sir 
Henry  Audely,  of  Berechurch,  who  paid  £1,600;  Sir  Benj. 
Ayloff,  of  Braxted,  £2,000  ;  Sir  Thos.  Bendish,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  £1,000;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browning;  of  Maldon,  £818; 
Lord  Capel,  £4,706  ;  John  Fanshawe,  of  Parslows,  £250,  with 
£40  per  annum  settled ;  Thos.  Fanshawe,  of  Jenkins,  £500, 
with  £80  per  annum  settled ;  John  Freeman,  of  Chelmsford!, 
for  his  wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  Malignant,  £16,  and 
for  himself  £108.  15s. ;  Thos.  Gardner,  of  West  Ham,  £120; 
John  Green,  of  Epping,  £200  ;  Dame  Ann  Harris,  of  Writtle ; 
£1,642.  8s.;  Sir  John  Lucas,  of  Shenfield,  £3,884  ;  Adrian 
May,  of  liittle  Dunmow,  £252 ;  Sir  Humphry  Mildmay,  of 
Danbury,  £1,275;  Henry  Nevell,  of  Cressing  Temple,  £6,000 ; 
Thos.  Rock,  of  Mountnessing,  £872 ;  Sir  Denner  Strutt,  of 
Little  Warley,  £1,850 ;  and  Sir  John  Tyrell,  of  East  Homdon, 
£600.  Anthony  Brocket,  of  Willin^e,  paid  only  £l,  and 
Wm.  Turner,  of  Saffron  Walden,  £l.  10s.  The  total  sum  thus 
exacted  in  the  county  amounted  to  £34,  i  1 3.  4s.  4d.  Through- 
out the  kingdom  these  compositions,  and  the  value  of  the 
estates  which  remained  unredeemed,  brought  millions  into  the 
coffers  of  the  parliament. 

Essex  at  length  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  military  power 
which  it  had  done  so  much,  by  contributions,  recruiting,  and 
confiscation,  to  establish.  In  the  first  movement  of  that 
mutiny  which  broke  the  power  of  the  parliament,  gave  the 
king  to  the  executioner,  and  placed  Cromwell  at  the  head  of 
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affairs  as  an  arbitrary  dictator,  the  soldiers  complained  in  their 
remonstrance  that  "  while  petitions  from  Essex  and  other 
places  were  openly  encouraged  against  the  army,  their  mouths 
were  stopped."  The  head  quarters  of  the  army  were  at  this  time 
at  Saffiron  Walden,  the  soldiers  having  suddenly,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Independents,  broken  up  the  cantonments  at  Notting- 
ham and  marched  to  Essex ;  and  to  tliis  place  Cromwell,  one 
of  the  secret  abettors  of  the  disaffection,  was  despatched  with 
others  to  enquire  into  "  the  cause  of  these  distempers."  In 
this  comer  of  Essex,  it  may  be  concluded  from  his  conduct, 
he  began  to  work  into  practicable  shape  the  vision  of  supreme 
power  which  had  probably  before  then  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  dimly  and  confused.  Instead  of  repressing  the  discontent 
he  encouraged  it.  In  the  camp  at  Walden,  by  his  suggestion, 
was  formed  the  military  parliament  which  ultimately  rendered 
that  of  Westminster  a  nuUity.  Eere  the  seizure  of  the  king 
was  determined  on ;  and  from  hence  issued  the  secret  directions 
to  Joyce,  the  tailor,  who,  with  his  500  horse,  executed  that 
bold  act  of  the  future  Protector  s  policy.  The  royal  captive, 
however,  was  not  brought  into  Essex.  Before  his  arrival  the 
army  had  shifted  to  Triplow,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  a  general 
rendezvous  took  place  to  give  greater  effect  to  its  demands ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  dissimulation  of  Cromwell,  the 
circumstances  justify  the  suspicion  that  when  the  resolution  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  king  was  formed  in  the  camp  at  Walden, 
there  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  some  grim  idea  of  the 
ghastly  scene  at  Whitehall. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WITOHCBAFr  IK  ESSEX— TBIAXS  OP  TWENTY  WITCHES  AT 
CHELMSEOBD--THB  MALDON  WTTOHES. 

Oil  several  succeeding  years  the  further  current 
of  political  events  had  little  connexion  with 
Essex ;  but  a  horrid  episode  of  judicial  murders 
fills  up  the  chasm.  At  this  period  there  was  a 
universal  belief  in  witchcraft.  There  always 
has  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  a  feeling  of 
superstition  in  the  untaught  mind — it  might  almost  be  called  a 
morbid  power  of  imagination,  peopling  the  bye-way  and  the 
want-side  with  ghosts,  and  attributing  to  the  supernatural 
agency  of  evil  spirits  whatever  ill  and  disaster  it  cannot  from 
its  own  limited  knowledge  clearly  understand.  Superstition  is 
in  fact  the  twin  sister  of  Ignorance,  and  they  have  always 
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dwelt  together.  But  in  this  case  men  of  deep  learning,  men 
of  scienoo,  minds  trained  to  sterD  reasoning  upon  proved  facts, 
gave  credence  and  fatal  snpport  to  the  errors  of  the  vulgar. 
Witchcraft  was  treated  as  a  hideous  crime,  punishable  with 
death ;  and  the  Puritans  were  particularly  zealous  in  putting 
into  force  the  laws  against  it.  Three  thousand  persons  were 
burnt  on  these  accusations  during  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  it 
is  computed  that  thirty  thousand  perished  in  this  kingdom  for 
a  crime.which  is  now  considered  as  impossible.  The  detection 
of  oflfenders  of  this  class  grew  into  a  regular  profession. 
Essex  had  a  witchfinder  of  great  repute—  Mathew  Hopkins,  of 
Manningtree ;  and  the  gross  impostor  and  perjurer  was  sent  for 
far  and  near  to  bring  to  justice  those  whom  the  weak-minded 
chose  to  suspect  or  enmity  had  determined  to  destroy.  For 
the  exercise  of  his  art  he  was  well  rewarded,  and  he  fattened 
upon  the  blood  of  the  poor  decrepit  old  creatures  he  brought 
to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  His  skill,  he  says,  he  gained  by 
long  experience,  and  his  first  initiation  into  the  diabolical  craft 
was  in  this  manner — **  In  March,  1 644,  he  had  some  seven  or 
eight  of  that  horrible  sect  of  witches  living  in  the  town  where 
he  lived,  a  town  in  Essex,  called  Manningtree,  with  divers 
other  adjacent  witches  of  other  towns,  who  every  six  weeks,  in 
the  night  (being  always  on  the  Friday  night),  had  their  meet- 
ing close  by  his  house,  and  had  their  several  solemn  sacrifices 
there  offered  to  the  devil,  one  of  which  this  discoverer  heard 
speaking  to  her  imps  one  night,  and  bid  them  go  to  another 
witch,  who  was  thereupon  apprehended  and  searched  by  women 
who  had  for  many  years  known  the  devil's  marks,  and  found  to 
have  three  teats  about  her,  which  honest  women  have  not" 
He  is  styled  "  gent."  in  the  depositions ;  he  kept  a  regular 
pack  of  witch  hunters,  with  three  horses  for  their  use ;  and  his 
charge  for  drawing  a  witch  covert  was  20s. 

In  1645  this  man  had  cast  his  net  widely  over  Tendring 
Hundred,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  high  sheriff,  assisted 
by  various  justices  of  the  county,  held  a  court  at  Chelmsford 
to  try  the  victims  he  had  caught.  Convictions  and  burnings 
for  witchcraft  had  not  been  uncommon.  It  was  a  crime  which 
appeared  as  regularly,  and  it  was  thought  as  naturally,  upon  the 
calendar,  as  Uiat  of  murder  or  horse  stealing.  But  on  this 
occasion  there  was  a  complete  battue  of  witches,  all  of  them  old 
women,  raked  up  from  the  villages  of  the  county.  Twenty-five 
were  dragged  to  the  bar  and  indicted  for  holding  direct  com- 
munion with  the  devil,  entertaining  and  nourishing  imps,  and 
by  their  instrumentality  working  mischief  upon  the  cattle  and 
persons  of  their  neighbours.     What  a  piteous  sight  does  it  ap- 
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pear  at  the  present  day  to  contemplate  that  group  of  helpless 
and  iDfirm  old  women  hobbling  into  the  dock  of  the  Essex 
shire-house,  mumbling  words  of  fear  through  their  toothless 
gums  and  withered  lips,  called  upon  to  answer  with  their  lives 
for  every  threatening  word,  and  committed  to  the  flames  on  the 
faith  of  village  gossip.  Yet  justice  was  so  proud  of  the  pro- 
ceediug,  and  the  massacre  which  followed,  that  an  oiBcial 
account  was  published,  wherein  it  was  stated  "the  several 
murders  and  devilish  witchcrafts  committed  on  the  bodies  of 
men,  women,   and  children,  and  divers   cattle,  are  fully  dis- 

coverei" 

The  evidence  taken  in  all  these  cases  was  very  similar.     It 
was  generally  of  the  most  frivolous  character,    and  such  as 
would  not  now  be   held    sufficient   to  justify   the  infliction 
of  a  5s.  fine  upon  a  poacher.     To  be  old,   and  ugly,   and  ill- 
tempered    were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion.     To   have   an 
enemy  who  had  died  suddenly,  or  a  neighbour  afflicted  with  some 
strange  disorder,  especially  if  a  small  wen  or  wort  (which  were 
the  teats  the  imps  were  supposed  to  suck)  was  found  on  the 
body  of  the  accused,  were  taken  as  conclusive  proofs  of  guilt. 
The  Essex  witches,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  place  creatures.     There  was  nothing  romantic  about 
their  mischief     They  mixed  no    deadly  pottage — they  bid  no 
"  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble"  in  the  dark  cave,  or  beneath  the 
gibbet,  or  on  the  wild  heath,  with  mysterious  incantations — they 
saddled  and  bridled  no  broomsticks  for  equestrian  excursions 
amongst  the  clouds.     They  were  all  charged  with  being  actuated 
by  feelings  of  paltry  spite,  and  few  are  alleged  to  have  derived 
any  pecuniary  profit  from  their   diabolical  deeds.     The  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,   however,  in  these  cases  was  that, 
some  of  the  victims  confessed  all  that  was  charged  against 
them— pleaded  guilty,  in  fact,   and  minutely  described  their 
familiars  and  the  manner  in  which  their  spiriting  was  done.     It 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  they  were 
imbecile  or  insane,  terrified  and  bewildered  by  the  pompous 
array  of  justice,  or,  weak  and  ignorant  in  mind,  half  believed  in 
the  supernatural  power  attributed  to  them,  and  were  really  proud  of 
it  In  some  cases  the  confessions  were  extracted  by  torture.   The 
accused  was  worn  and  wearied  out  by  watchers,  who  studiously 
prevented  her  from  sleeping  three  ot  four  nights  in  succession. 
She  was  walked   about   till  her  feet   blistered.     Some  were 
buffeted,  "  misused,  sported  and  abused  by  the  mob."     Others 
were  subjected  to  the  test  of  swimming,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  King  James  in  his  book  on  demonology,  that  "  witches 
deny  their  baptism  when  they  covenant  with  the  devil,  and 
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water  being  the  sole  element  thereof,  therefore  when  they  be 
heaved  into  the  water,  the  water  refuseth  to  receive  them  into 
its  bosom,  and  suffers  them  to  float." 

The  court  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  the  first 
arraigned  was  Rebecca  Jones,  of  St.  Osyth,  who  was  charged 
with  murder  by  means  of  her  subtle  arts.  The  only  evidence 
against  her  was  her  own.  She  described  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft.  Some  twenty- 
five  years  before,  she  said,  when  she  was  a  buxom  servant-maid  to 
one  John  Bishop,  of  Great  Clacton,  there  came  to  the  door  "  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  as  she  then  thought  him,  bat  now 
she  thinks  it  was  the  devil,  who  asked  this  examinant  how  she 
did,  and  desired  to  see  her  left  wrist,  and  that  he  then  took  a 
pin  from  this  examinant  s  own  sleeve,  and  pricked  her  wrist 
twice,  and  there  came  out  a  drop  of  blood,  which  he  took  off 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  so  departed."  About  three 
months  after,  as  she  was  going  to  St  Osyth  with  her  basket  of 
butter,  she  met  a  man  in  a  ragged  suit,  having  such  great  eyes 
that  she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  he  gave  her  three  tilings  like  to 
moles,  having  four  feet  apiece,  but  no  tails,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  telling  her  to  nurse  them  and  feed  them  with  milk,  and 
they  would  avenge  her  on  her  enemies.  These  were  her  imps ; 
and  their  names  were  Margaret,  Annie,  and  Susan.  To  test 
their  powers  she  sent  one  of  them  to  kill  a  sow  of  Benjamin 
Howes's,  of  Little  Clacton;  and  afterwards  she  despatched 
another,  in  company  with  one  sent  by  Joyce  Boanes,  to  kill 
Thos.  Bumstead,  of  Great  St  Osyth,  who  had  beaten  her  boy 
for  eating  his  honey,  and  he  died  in  about  three  weeks  after. 
Another  of  the  imps,  under  her  directions,  soon  after  killed  the 
widow^  and  the  third  sorely  afflicted  the  child.  On  this  state- 
ment, which  at  the  present  day  would  have  consigned  the 
prisoner  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  she  was  sent  to  ^e  stake, 
and  burnt  at  Chelmsford. 

Elizabeth  Clarke,  of  Manningtree,  was  called,  and  there 
hobbled  to  the  front  of  the  bar  on  crutches  a  decrepit  old 
woman  with  one  leg,  long  bent  and  bowed  and  wrinkled  by 
poverty  and  years.  Do  my  Lord  of  Warwick  and  the  learned 
justices  of  the  law,  sitting  there  in  solemn  ermine,  believe  that 
poor  palsied  hand  now  raised  before  them  has  lifted  up  the 
awfiil  veil  of  the  invisible  world  and  bound  the  spirits  of  evil  to 
do  its  bidding  ?  Yes,  they  do  believe  it.  The  indictment  is  read, 
and  the  poor  hag  is  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  charge.  She 
had  been  apprehended  because  a  cunning  woman  named  Hovye, 
of  Hadleigh,  had  told  John  Bivet,  a  tailor  of  Manningtree,  that 
his  wife,  who  was  afflicted  with  fits,  was  cursed  by  two  women, 
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ODe  of  whom  dwelt  above  his  house  and  the  other  beneath  it, 
whereupon  he  believed  she  was  bewitched  by  the  prisoner^  who 
happened  to  live  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  was  the  prima 
facie  case.  To  establish  the  actual  guilt,  Hopkins  the  witch- 
finder  spoke  to  strange  and  horrible  statements  made  by  the 
prisoner  when  he  and  others  were  watching  her  by  night  in  her 
own  house,  "  for  the  better  discovery  of  her  wicked  practices." 
Amongst  other  things  she  told  him  she  had  been  very  intimate 
with  the  devil  for  the  last  seven  years.  He  came  in  the  night 
three  or  four  times  in  the  week  in  the  shape  of  a  very  proper 
gentleman,  with  a  laced  band,  knocked  at  the  door,  on  which 
she  got  up  and  let  him  in,  and  he  stopped  and  slept  with  her. 
Further,  she  offered  to  call  one  of  her  white  imps  and  play  with 
it  in  her  lap ;  and  ''  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  the  same 
deposition  proceeds,  '*  there  appeared  an  imp  like  to  a  dog,  which 
was  white,  with  some  sandy  spots,  and  seemed  to  be  very  fat  and 
plump,  with  very  short  legs,  which  forthwith  vanished  away;  and 
the  said  Elizabeth  said  the  name  of  that  imp  was  Jarmara. 
And  immediately  there  appeared  another  imp,  which  she  called 
Vinegar  Tom,  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound,  with  long  legs. 
And  the  said  Elizabeth  then  said  that  the  next  imp  should  be 
a  black  imp,  and  should  come  for  Master  Sterne,  which  appeared, 
but  presently  vanished.  And  the  last  that  appeared  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  polecat,  but  the  head  somewhat  bigger."  Altogether 
she  entertained  a  brood  of  five  imps,  besides  two  of  the  old 
beldame  West's,  which  occasionally  visited  her ;  and  as  these 
guests  were  supposed  to  suck  the  blood  of  their  employers, 
according  to  the  confession,  the  prisoner  and  the  said  Annie 
West  supported  them  in  common.  The  only  actual  mischief 
alleged  against  this  culprit  was  killing  by  her  spells  the 
hogs  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  horse  of  Bobert  Taylor,  of 
Manningtree.  Having  proved  the  confession,  the  witch- 
finder  proceeded  to  eke  out  his  evidence  with  a  little 
sporting  episode,  intending  the  court  to  infer  that  the  devil 
had  interposed  and  endeavoured  to  terrify  him  out  of  the  prose- 
cution. We  give  the  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
evidence  which  grave  judges  received  in  these  cases.  "  Going 
home,"  he  said,  "  from  the  house  of  the  said  Mr.  Edwards  to 
his  own  house  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  with 
his  greyhound  with  him,  he  saw  the  greyhound  suddenly  give  a  ^ 
jump,  and  ran  as  she  had  been  in  full  course  after  a  hare ;  and  * 
that  when  this  informant  made  haste  to  see  what  his  greyhound 
60  eagerly  pursued,  he  espied  a  white  thing  about  the  bigness 
of  a  kitlyn,  and  the  greyhound  standing  aloof  from  it ;  and  that 
bye  and  bye  the  said  white  imp  or  kitlyn  danced  about  the  said 
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greybound,  and  by  all  likelihood  bit  off  a  piece  of  flesh  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  greyhound  ;  for  the  greyhound  came  shrieking 
and  crying  to  this  informant  with  a  piece  of  flesh  torn  from  her 
shoulder.  And  this  informant  further  saith,  that  coming  into 
his  own  yard  that  night,  he  espied  a  black  thing,  proportioned 
like  a  cat,  only  it  was  thrice  as  big,  sitting  on  a  strawberry 
bed,  and  fixing  the  eyes  on  this  informant;  and  when 
he  went  towards  it,  it  leaped  over  the  pale  towards  this 
informant,  as  he  thought,  but  ran  quite  through  the 
yard,  with  his  greyhound  after  it,  to  a  great  gate,  which 
was  underset  with  a  pair  of  tumbril  springs,  and  did 
throw  the  said  gate  wide  open,  and  then  vanished ;  and  the 
said  greyhound  returned  again  to  this  informant,  shaking  and 
trembling  violently."  Doubtless  the  noble  lord  and  his  attend- 
ant justices  shook  their  heads  in  horror  at  this  awfol  tale  of  a 
dog  hunting  two  stray  cats ;  but  though  the  recital  excites  a 
grim  smile  at  the  "  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,"  that  piece  of 
evidence  was  fatal  to  Elizabeth  Clarke.  It  was  clenched  by 
four  or  five  witnesses,  who  spoke  to  the  appearance  of  the  imps 
in  the  prisoner  s  house ;  and  the  prisoner,  in  her  confession, 
which  was  taken  in  all  due  form  on  her  committal  by  Sir  Ha^ 
bottle  Orimston,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Thos.  Bowes,  admitted  she  bad 
a  thing  like  a  little  kitlyn,  which  was  given  her  by  Annie  West 
because  it  would  fetch  home  victuals  for  her — and  of  course  it 
was  concluded  this  was  the  very  imp  the  greyhound  hunted. 
"  Guilty"  was  the  verdict,  and  death  the  doom  pronounced  upon 
her. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Gooding,  for  she  had  not  attained  the  widowhood  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  usual  qualifications  of  a  witch,  as  if  a 
husband  was  a  protection  against  the  arts  of  the  evil  one.  She 
went  to  Robert  Taylor,  of  Manningtree,  who  kept  a  grocers 
shop,  and  asked  him  to  trust  her  half  a  pound  of  cheese.  He 
refnsed,  and  she  went  away,  "muttering  and  mumbling  to 
herself/'  The  same  night  Master  Taylor^s  horse  was  taken  sick 
and  lame,  in  a  manner  so  strange  that  itba£9ed  the  skill  of  fonr 
farriers.  The  horse  was  quiet  and  cheerful  in  company,  but 
when  left  alone  he  kicked  and  violently  beat  himself,  and  "  the 
belly  of  the  said  horse  would  nimble  and  make  a  noise  as  a 
foul  chimney  on  fire."  In  four  days  the  animal  died.  This 
could  be  nothing  less  than  the  result  of  witchcraft  Master 
Taylor  was  *'  induced  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  Gooding  was 
the  cause" — another  witch  had  said  she  was — and  upon  this  evi- 
dence alone  she  was  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

In  some  of  the  other  trials  we  have  the  veil  drawn  up  from  a 
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council  of  witches  held  at  Maoningtree,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  hot  hed  of  the  hlack  art,  and  a  view  is  presented  of  their 
incantations  and  "  charms  of  powerful  trouble/'  though  the 
proceedings  of  the  weird  sisters  of  Essex  are  not  so  dramatic 
as  those  of  Macbeth.  Ann  Leech,  of  Mistley,  Hellen  Clark, 
Bebecca  West,  and  Anne  West,  were  charged  with  various 
deeds  of  murder  and  mischief  about  that  district,  and  the 
following  confessions  were  put  in: — 

"  John  Edes,  clerk,  on  oath  said,— Bebecca  West  confessed  unto  him,  that 
about  seven,  yeaies  since,  she  began  to  haye  fiuniliaritie  with  the  derill,  by  the 
instigation  of  her  mother,  Anne  West,  who  hath  appeared  unto  the  said 
Bebeoca  at  sererall  times  in  divers  shapes  :  at  one  time  in  the  lijceness  of  a 
proper  yonng  man,  who  desired  of  lier  that  he  might  have  the  same  Buniliaritie 
with  her  that  others  that  appeared  unto  her  before  had  had.  Promising  that 
if  she  would,  he  would  then  doe  for  the  said  Bebecca  what  shee  desired,  and 
avenge  her  on  her  enemies ;  but  required  further,  that  shee  would  deny  God, 
and  relie  upon  him.  Now,  there  was  one  Thomas  Hart,  of  Lawford,  where 
the  said  Bebecca  lived  with  her  said  mother,  Anne  West,  and  the  said  Bebeocs 
told  this  informant  that  shee  required  of  him  that  he  would  avenge  her  on  the 
said  Hart  bv  lulling  his  son,  who  not  long  after  was  taken  sick,  and  dyed, 
whereupon  the  said  Bebeoca  told  this  informant  that  shee  conceived  bee  could 
do  as  God  :  after  which  time  shee  gave  entertainment  to  him,  and  the  said 
Bebecca  further  confessed  to  this  informant,  that  whOest  she  lived  at  Bivenall, 
in  the  said  oounfy  of  Essex,  the  said  Anne,  her  mother,  came  to  the  said 
Bebeoca,  and  told  her  the  barley  com  waa  picked  up  (meaning  one  G^rge 
Frances,  the  only  son  of  one  George  Frances,  one  of  tne  chief  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  where  the  said  Anne  West  dwelt),  and  that  his  father  thought  the 
nid  George,  bis  son,  was  bewitched  to  deatii ;  and  the  said  Anne  then  eaid 
onto  the  said  Bebeoca,  Be  it  unto  him  according  to  his  iaith. 

**  The  oonfession  of  Bebecca  West,  taken  before  the  said  justices  at  Manning- 
tree,  the  21st  March,  1645. — ^This  ezamiuant  saith,  that  about  a  moneUi 
ainoe,  the  afiyresaid  Anne  Leech,  Elizabeth  Gkx>ding,  HeUen  Clark,  Anne  West, 
and  this  examinant  met  all  together  at  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth 
dark,  in  Manningtree^  where  Uwy  together  spent  some  time  in  praving  unto 
thdr  familiars,  and  evWy  one  in  order  went  to  prayers  ;  afterwar<u  some  of 
them  read  in  a  book,  the  book  being  Elizabeth  dark's ;  and  this  examinant 
aatUi,  tiiat  forthwith  their  fiuniliars  wppeared,  and  every  one  of  them  made 
their  several  propositions  to  those  inminars  what  every  one  of  them  desired  to 
have  effected.  And  this  examinant  saith,  that  first  of  all  the  said  Elizabeth 
Claik  desired  of  her  spirit  that  Mr.  Edwards  might  be  met  withall  about  the 
middle  bridge,  as  bee  snould  come  riding  from  Eaatbervhoult,  in  Suffolk  $  that 
hii  horse  might  be  scared,  and  be  thrown  down  and  never  rise  acain.  And 
this  examinant  saith,  that  the  said  Elizabeth  Gooding  desired  of  her  spirit 
that  shee  might  be  avenged  on  Bobert  Tavler's  horse,  for  that  the  said  Bobert 
toniected  the  said  Elizabeth  Gooding  for  the  killing  of  an  horse  of  the 
aaid  Bobert  formerly.  And  this  examinant  saith  that  the  said  Hellen  Clark 
desired  of  her  spirit  that  shee  might  be  revenged  on  two  hogs  in  Misley 
street  (being  the  place  where  the  said  Helen  lived),  one  of  the  hogs  to  die 
presently,  and  the  other  to  be  taken  lame.  And  this  examinant  further  saith, 
that  Anne  Leech  desired  of  her  spuit  that  a  oowe  might  be  taken  lame,  of  a 
man's  living  in  Manningtree,  but  tbe  name  of  the  man  this  examinant  cannot 
ranember.  And  thia  examinant  further  saith,  that  the  said  Anne  West,  this 
cxaiimianfs  moth^,  desired  of  her  spirit  that  she  might  be  freed  from  all  her 
enemies,  and  have  no  trouble.  And  this  examinant  saith,  that  she  desired  of 
her  spirit  that  she  might  be  revenged  on  Prudence,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hart| 
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and  tbat  the  said  Pnidenoe  might  be  taken  lame  on  her  right  side.  And  lastly 
this  examinant  saith,  that  having  thuB  done,  this  examiiiant  and  the  other  fire 
did  appoint  the  next  meeting  to  be  at  the  said  Elizabeth  Gooding's  Kouse^  snd 
so  departed  all  to  their  owne  houses.*' 

Corroboradve  proofs  of  the  effects  of  this  witch  gathering 
-were  readily  forthcoming.  Master  Edwards's  horse,  it  was 
sworn,  startled  and  stumbled  at  the  bridge,  but  he  was  too  good 
a  horseman  to  be  upset  by  Satan.  He  kept  his  seat  unharmed; 
and  as  he  rode  off  he  ''  heard  something  about  his  horse  cry 
*  Ah,  Ah,*  much  like  the  shriek  of  a  polecat" — the  imps'  wail  of 
yexation  at  being  thus  baffled  by  equestrian  skill.  Mathew 
Hopkins,  too,  who  was  in  these  trials  for  witchcraft  as  high  a 
professional  authority  as  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor  is  now  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  was  called  in ;  and  he  spoke  to  a  confession  made 
while  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  Colchester  Castle.  The 
result  was  that  Rebecca  West  escaped,  but  the  others  were  all 
condemned. 

Thus  the  sickening  record  of  the  superstitious  ignorance  of 
the  time  goes  on.  In  case  after  case  we  have  similar  state- 
ments of  frivolous  circumstances — similar  confessions,  followed 
by  the  halter  or  the  fagot.  The  evidence  against  Mary  Greenlief 
was,  that  thirty  years  before  her  child  had  been  heard  to  cry  out 
in  tbe  night,  and  that  a  hare  had  been  seen  sitting  opposite 
her  door ;  and  that  on  being  searched  there  were  found  upon 
her  body  the  usual  signs  of  her  haying  nourished  imps.  Mary 
Johnson,  of  Wiyenhoe,  had  carried  an  imp  in  her  pocket  in  the 
shape  of  a  rat,  and  sent  it  through  a  hole  in  a  door  to  rock  a 
cradle;  she  had  kissed  a  child  and  given  it  an  apple,  and  it 
afterwards  sickened  with  fits  and  died;  and  finally,  Elizabeth 
Otley,  the  mother,  was  sorely  afflicted  with  pains  till  she  engaged 
in  a  scuffle  with  the  witch  and  drew  her  blood,  when  forthwith 
the  spell  was  dissolved,  and  she  was  well  again.  Margaret 
Moone,  of  Thorpe,  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  vritchcraft 
She  had  twelve  imps  to  do  her  bidding,  and  besides  killing 
children  and  cattle,  she  stooped  to  the  lower  sport  of  spoiling 
batches  of  bread  and  brewings.  In  one  case  she  sent  a  shower 
of  vermin  upon  Margaret  Bawbood,  a  tidy  and  cleanly  woman, 
80  that  they  could  be  swept  off  her  clothes  with  a  stick,  because 
her  husband  had  given  10s.  more  for  a  house  &om  which  she 
had  been  expelled.  In  seyeral  of  the  cases  the  wandering  words 
of  a  writhing  epileptic  patient  were  taken  as  solemn  proois  of 
guilt  Robert  Turner,  a  carpenter  of  St.  Osyth,  had  refused  to 
give  three  old  women  a  handful  of  chips ;  and  shortly  after,  bis 
servant  man  was  taken  sick,  shaking  and  shrieking,  crowing 
like  a  cock,  barking  Uke  a  dog,  and  "  crying  out  of  Rose 
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Hallybread  that  she  had  bewitched  him."  Rose  was  thereupon 
seized.     Under  the  nsual  process  she  confessed  to  entertaining 
imps,  feeding  them  on  oatmeal,  and  suckling  them  on  her  body. 
Like  several  others,  through  the  rigour  of  her  tormentors,  she 
died  in  the  gaol.     Throughout,  the  imps  are  described  as  solid 
material  substances,  requiring  frequent  nourishment ;  and  they 
were  observed  passing  to  and  fro  wherever  their  deeds  of  dark- 
ness were  to  be  done.     Susan  Cook  received  her  two  familiars 
as  a  legacy  from  her  mother  on  her  death-bed.     One  of  them 
was  like  a  mouse,  and  named  Susan  ;  the  other  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  about  the  bigness  of  a  cat,  and  was  called  Bessie.    Jane 
Cooper  entertained  three  of  these  visitants,  two  like  mice,  and  one 
like  a  frog.  Ann  Gate,  of  Great  Holland,  received  four  imps  from 
her  mother — ^for  this  species  of  property  often  went  by  heirship— 
named  James,  Frickeare,  Bobyn,  and  Sparrow.    In  one  instance 
the  devil  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  white  dog,  and  ate  a  mess 
of  milk  pottage;  in  another  his  business  form  was  that  of  a 
rat ;  in  another  of  a  grey  kite.     Day  after  day  the  court  sat 
listening  to  minute  descriptions  and  nursery  tales  of  this  nature. 
Ihe  "  verily  believe"  of  the  witness  was  sufficient  to  connect 
the  accused  with  the  most  monstrous  tale  of  murder  by  dia- 
boUcal   agency.      Learned  clergymen  appeared  in  the  box, 
amongst  others  the  Bev.  Joseph  Long,  of  Clacton,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  religion  to  ignorant  ferocity.     He  detailed  a  con- 
fession made  by  Oooper  as  to  the  employment  of  her  imps, 
and  her  sending  one  of  them  to  assail  a  child  of  Gregory  Bouse ; 
the  Bev.  and  credulous  accuser  adding  that  '*  to  his  own  know- 
ledge about  the  same  time  the  said  child  was  strangely  taken 
sick,  and  languishing  within  a  short  time  died."     Sir  Thomas 
Bowes  assumed  the  double  character  of  judge  and  witness,  and 
violated  all  the  now  understood  rules  of  evidence  by  relating 
from  the  bench,  at  second  hand,  a  goblin  story  which  he  had 
heard  "  from  an  honest  man  who  he  knew  would  not  speak 
an  untruth/'  to  the  effect  that  passing  the  door  of  a  reputed 
witch  one  morning  he  looked  inquisitively  in  at  the  door,  and 
was  forthwith  assailed  by  four  black  rabbits ;  and  finding  he 
could  not  kill  them  by  blows  of  his  stick,   he  seized  one, 
''  took  the  body  of  it  in   one  hand    and   ihe  head  of  it  in 
another,  and  as  he  wrung  and  stretched  the  neck  of  it,  it  came 
out  between  his  hands  like  a  lock  of  wool."    Drown  the  imps 
he  could  not,  though  he  held   them   at  arms'  length  in   a 
stream,    and  at  length    they  vanished  into  the   air.      Sad, 
indeed,  and  humbling  to   English  law  and  human  intellect^ 
is  the  official  record  of  these  trials.     Sadder  still  the  judicial 
murders  which  followed.    Of  the  accused^  few  escaped.    Ten 
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wera'executedat  Chelmsford;  four  were  burnt  at  Manninglree 
on  the  Ist  of  August;  one  died  on  the  way  to  execution,  aod 
two  in  gaol ;  and  Mathew  Hopkins  boasts  that  through  his 
instrumentality  "  in  our  hundred  of  Essex  twenty-nine  were 
condemned  at  once."  ^ 

These  human  sacrifices  to  the  Moloch  of  vulgar  credulity 
were  common  before  this  period,  and  were  continued  long  after. 
In  1579,  three  witches  from  Maldon  were  tried  and  executed  at 
Chelmsford.  One  of  them,  Ellen  Smith,  whose  mother  had 
been  burnt  for  the  same  crime,  fell  out  with  her  father-in-law 
about  some  money,  and  sent  an  imp  to  torture  him.  But  the 
sprite  was  slow  and  awkward  at  the  work.  It  was  seized,  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  toad,  with  the  tongs,  thrust  into  the  grate,  and  "  it 
made  the  fire  bum  blue  as  azure,"  whereat  the  said  Ellen  Smith 
was  in  great  pain,  and  came  calling  out  at  Eastwood's  door. 
The  prisoner  was  also  accused  of  murdering  by  her  spells  the 
child  of  Widow  Webb,  of  Maldon ;  and  further,  her  own  son 
deposed  that  "  his  mother  did  keep  three  spirits,  whereof  the 
one,  called  by  her  Great  Dick,  was  enclosed  in  a  wicker  bottle; 
the  second,  named  Little  Dick,  was  put  in  a  leather  bottle ;  and 
the  third,  termed  Willet,  was  kept  in  a  wool-pack.  The  bottles 
and  the  pack  were  found,  but  the  spirits  were  banished  away." 
From  the  character  of  the  case,  and  the  story  of  the  bottles,  it 
is  probable  the  imps  had  been  bom  in  the  distillery — spirits 
which,  even  now,  work  as  much  mischief  in  the  world  as  was 
attributed  to  the  witches  of  old — and  that  the  prisoner  fell  a 
victim  to  her  own  common-place  joke. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  witchcraft  ceased 
to  be  recognized  by  the  law  as  a  crime.  In  the  9th  year  of 
that  monarch  an  act  was  passed  enacting  that  no  prosecution 
should  be  instituted  against  any  person  for  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or 
enchantment.  The  belief  in  witches  still  lingers  faintly  in 
some  of  the  mral  cottages  of  the  county.  The  whole  brood  of 
imps,  however,  has  vanished  before  the  daylight  of  advancing 
education.  They  no  longer  walk  the  earth  in  visible  shapes 
within  the  reach  of  the  press  or  the  sight  of  the  village  school. 
The  witches  who  now  work  their  potent  spells  are  not  the  ugly 
and  wrinkled  and  ignorant,  but  those  of  the  bright  eye,  and 
peachy  cheek,  and  polished  mind ;  and  the  only  flame  to  which 
we  consign  them  is  the  flame  of  love. 
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CHAPTEB  XVir. 

EISING  OF  THE  ROYALISTS  IN  THE  COUNTY  — THE  SIEGE 

OF  COLCHESTEB. 


HILE  the  leading  and  learned  men  of  Essex 
were  tying  the  death-noose  around  the  necks  of 
helpless  old  women,  and  kindling  the  funeral 
pyre  of  the  living  victims,  the  county  continued 
to  send  its  men  and  its  money  for  the  support 
of  the  Parliament;  and  at  length  the  tide  of 
civil  war  hegan  to  roll  towards  its  borders.  The  work  of  con- 
fiscation went  on ;  and  the  successful  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party  took  care  to  secure  a  share  of  the  plunder.  The  mansion 
of  New  Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  and  the  estates  pertaining  to 
it,  were  wrested  from  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
were  sold  for  the  nominal  sum  of  6s.  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
thus  became  an  Essex  landowner.  The  country  committees 
could  sequester  and  inflict  corporal  punishment  without  appeal 
or  remedy ;  and  they  employed  their  power  for  the  purposes  of 
private  vengeance.  These  measures  of  severity  and  selfishness, 
however,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  people  began  to 
find  that  the  tyranny  of  a  hundred  was  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  one.  The  king  had  escaped  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  invasion  from  Scotland,  which 
followed,  gave  heart  and  hope  to  the  royalists.  They  began  to 
form  fresh  combinations,  and  to  take  measures  for  a  renewal  of 
the  struggle.  These  events  and  this  feeling  led  to  that  celebrated 
siege  of  Colchester,  in  which,  before  the  walls  of  that  town,  a 
handful  of  royalists  hastily  collected  so  long  held  the  veteran 
legions  of  Fairfax  at  bay.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded 
that  Colchester  can  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  loyalty  from  this 
noble  defence.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  was  all  with  the 
enemy  without.  They  had  been  from  the  first  amongst  the 
fiercest  promoters  of  the  rebellion;  and  though  they  had  pleaded 
the  pretence  of  poverty  in  order  to  evade  the  demand  when 
aaked  for  £400  by  the  king,  they  directly  after  poured  in  large 
voluntary  contributions  to  Parliament,  besides  paying  to  it  t£e 
mm  of  JB30,177.  2s.  4^d.  by  direct  assessment  in  the  course  of 
six  years.  There  was,  in  May,  1648,  a  slight  movement  in 
Colchester  in  favour  of  fair  and  honourable  treatment  of  the 
king,  and  the  securing  of  that  peace  for  which  the  land  yearned; 
but  the  men  who  grappled  with  the  foe  in  the  suburbs,  or  met 
him  at  the  beleaguered  wall,  had  forced  themselves  in  as  un- 
welcome guests,  with  whose  cause  the  governing  power  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  townsfolk  had  no  sympathy. 

X 
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The  movement  vrhicb  led  to  the  siege  originated  in  Kent. 
The  grand  jury  of  that  county,  assembled  at  Canterbury  to  try 
a  case  of  riot,  drew  up  a  petition  for  redress  of  the  grievances 
under  which   the  nation  groaned ;  and    it  was  subscribed  by 
numbers.     This  was  denounced  by  the  parliament  as  seditious; 
on  which  its  authors  and  supporters  resolved  "  to  march  with 
the  petition  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other."      Accord- 
ingly they  seized  the  magazines  in  the  county,  raised  regiments, 
and  mustered  on  Barham  Downs  with  7,000  foot^  and  an  impos- 
ing force  of  cavalry,  when  the  Earl  of  Norwich  was  proclaimed 
their  general.      They   were,  however,  divided  and  scattered  by 
Fairfax,  who  hurried  against  them  with  6,000  foot  and  2,000 
cavalry.       Part  of  the  royalists  reached   Greenwich,    where, 
hearing    that    th^    loyal    flame    was  flickering  up  in  Essex, 
500  or  600  crossed  the  river  at  various  points,  some  swimming 
their  horses ;  and,  beating  back  the  forces  of  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
took  post  at  Stratford.      They  met  little  encouragement  firom 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district.  Meetings,  some  of  them  public, 
had  indeed  been  held  in  the   county,  avowedly  to  promote  the 
king  s  interest ;  but  when  the   Earl  of  Norwich  proceeded  to 
Chelmsford,  he  found  the  party  crude  in  resolve  and  hesitating 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  action.      The  spirit  of  this  noble  was 
not  adapted  to  inspire  or  lead  a  great  enterprise.     His  nature, 
according  to  Clarendon,  was  more  fitted  for  the  convivial  table 
than  the  stern  work  of  the  battle  field.    His  presence,  however, 
rallied  the  leaders.     A  council  was  held  in  Chelmsford ;  it  was 
resolved  to  take  up  arms ;  the  committeemen  of  the  Parliament 
sitting  in  the  town  were  seized,  and  narrowly  escaped  death ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  royalists  having  been  got  together, 
they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who 
marched  to  Brentwood.      In  that  town  a  junction  was  formed 
with   the  Kentish  forces,   which,    swelled  by    stray    London 
apprentices,  had  marched  from  Stratford.     This  was  on  the  Sth 
of  June.      On   the  following  morning  the  force  marched  into 
Chelmsford,  where  it  was  joined  by  Lord  Capel,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  others  of  station  from  Hertfordshire.       Eifty 
others  came   in  by    way    of  Epping.      In  the  afternoon  a 
rendezvous  was  held  in  Cromwell's  park  of  New  Hall ;  and  the 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  movement  met  in  council,  when 
the  resolve  was  taken  of  marching  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  News  came  that  Fairfax,  having  crossed  his  army  firom 
Gravesend  into  Essex,  was  upon  their  track.      Sir  Thomas 
Honywood,   of  Marks    Hall,    a    stout    parlicunentarian,    had 
collected  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  at  Coggeshall,  more 
formidable  than  the  famous  volunteers  of  a  later  day,  and 
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barred  the  passage  of  the  main  road.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to 
attack  him,  but  discretion  prevailed;  and  accordingly  the 
royal  army,  after  quartering  that  night  in  Chelmsford,  took  the 
road  next  morning  to  Braintree.  Halting  at  Leighs-honse, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  they  fared  sumptuously  upon 
the  contents  of  his  larder,  and  ransacking  the  armoury,  carried 
off  good  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  two  brass  field 
pieces.  With  Desborough,  who  had  been  sent  forward  by 
Fairfax,  hovering  upon  their  rear  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  and 
marking  their  route,  they  proceeded  towards  Braintree,  which 
place  they  reached  in  the  evening,  somewhat  to  the  consternation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  democratic  town,  who  must  have 
been  astonished  to  see  the  royal  banner,  raised  from  the  dust^ 
flaunting  past  their  doors,  with  cavaliers  prancing  along  the 
streets,  and  troops  of  "  malignants"  in  warlike  order.  But, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  current  of  opinion  at  the  hearths 
of  the  householders,  it  did  not  show  itself  in  presence  of  the 
pike ;  and  quarters  for  the  night  were  provided  for  the  martial 
visitors.  The  next  morning  (Sunday)  the  whole  force  was 
drawn  out  to  a  field  near  the  town,  where  prayers  were  solemnly 
read ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  organizing 
the  force,  and  appointing  to  commands.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
the  troops  left  Braintree,  and,  marching  all  night  to  elude  their 
pursuers,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  appeared  before  Colchester,  where  their  intention  was  to 
remain  one  or  two  days,  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas  might  exercise 
his  local  influence  in  recruiting  the  force.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  acting  on  principle  and  prudence,  were  not  disposed 
to  receive  within  their  walls  such  dangerous  guests,  who,  says 
Morant  drily,  "  are  always  best  at  a  distance."  The  royalists 
therefore  found  the  gates  barred  against  them,  and  a  troop  of 
about  sixty  well- accoutred  horse  drawn  up  in  front,  to  hint 
that  a  hostile  and  not  a  hospitable  reception  was  to  be  looked 
for  in  that  quarter.  Scouts,  too,  had  been  thrown  out  to  the 
alms-houses  beyond  the  turnpike,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  royalist  enemy, — for  this  is  clearly  the  light  in  which 
Colchester  looked  upon  the  advancing  force.  These  scouts 
were  driven  in ;  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the 
townsmen  was  killed.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  brought  up  two  or 
three  troops  ready  for  the  attack,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
townsmen  then  oozed  away.  They  entered  into  negociation» 
and  agreed  to  submit,  on  the  promise  that  the  town  should  not 
be  plundered  nor  the  inhabitants  molested.  On  these  condi- 
tions they  opened  the  gates,  gave  up  their  horses  and  arms ;  and 
the  royalists,  about  4,000  strong,  including  600  horse,  marched 
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into  the  town  under  the  command  of  Lord  Goring  (Earl  of 
Norwich),  Lord  Cnpel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle, 
and  various  other  gentlemen  of  Essex,  Herts,  and  Kent. 

In  the  mean  time  Fairfax  was  rapidly  marching  in  the  same 
direction,  with  a  force  composed  of  veterans  of  the  army — men 
earnest  in  the  cause  and  experienced  in  war.  He  was  joined 
on  his  way  by  many  of  the  Essex  men,  who  looked  upon  this 
outbreak  in  favour  of  the  fugitive  king  as  a  slur  upon  the 
county,  and  were  ready  to  aid  in  punishing  the  hideous  crime 
of  loyalty.  Sir  Thos.  Honywood  came  up  with  his  2,000 
horse  and  foot ;  Colonel  Henry  Mildmay  sent  in  a  regiment  of 
horse  and  two  troops  of  dragoons ;  Major  Sparrow  four  troops 
of  horse ;  and  Colonel  Carew  Mildmay  part  of  a  regiment  of 
foot  under  Major  Band.  Thus  reinforced  by  militiamen  and 
volunteers,  the  pursuing  army  appeared  upon  Lexden  Heath 
on  the  13th  of  June — the  morning  after  the  royalists  had  found 
shelter  in  the  town.  From  this  spot  Fairfax  instantly  addressed 
the  following  summons  to  the  Earl  of  Norwich : — 

*'  My  Lord, — I  am  come  hither  with  the  Parliament's  forces  to  reduce  those 
tmder  your  command  to  the  obedience  of  the  Parliament-.  If  your  Icnndship 
and  those  under  you  will  instantly  lay  down  your  arms,  there  may  be  a 
prerention  of  much  blood  that  is  like  to  be  spilt,  and  the  town  preaenred 
srom  plunder  and  mine ;  the  evil  must  lie  upon  you,  if  you  refuse.  I  expect 
your  present  answer,  and  remaine,  your  servant,  THO.  FAIRFAX/' 

The  reckless  Earl  replied  to  this  message  in  sco£5ng  style, 
informing  the  trumpeter  who  brought  it  he  had  heard  General 
Fairfax  "was  ill  of  the  gout,  but  he  "  would  cure  him  of  all 
diseases."  This  wretched  attempt  at  warlike  wit  was  followed 
by  a  stream  of  blood.  The  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  were 
rendered  savage  by  this  tone  of  scoflBng  contempt.  Finding 
this,  and  incensed  by  the  personal  insult,  Fairfax  ordered  an 
immediate  attack,  and  down  from  Lexden  the  war-cloud  of  steel 
and  fire  went  rushing  with  fury  towards  the  town.  The 
royalists  saw  it  coming.  The  guards  in  the  suburbs  were 
doubled.  Colonel  Fane,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Landguard 
Fort,  but  deserted  to  the  royalists,  sallied  beyond  the  walls  with 
a  force  to  support  them ;  and  the  first  as  well  as  the  fiercest 
and  most  general  conflict  of  the  siege  took  place.  The  strife 
rolled  along  by  St.  Catherine's  hospital  and  the  Crouched 
Friars,  up  to  Head-gate,  the  royalists  gradually  giving  way, 
from  failing  ammunition  and  the  loss  of  leaders — Sir  William 
Campion  and  Colonel  Cook  having  fallen  in  the  first  crash  of 
the  contending  parties.  In  this  onset,  however,  there  flashed 
out  in  the  defenders  that  enthusiastic  daring  and  noble  endu- 
rance which  reflected  such  lustre  on  the  later  period  of  the 
siege.  When  forced  back  to  the  gates  by  overpowering  numbers. 
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"  who  threw  their  shot  upon  them  like  hail/'  a  desperate  effort 
became  necessary  to  prevent  the  enemy  entering  with  the 
gnards,  who  had  been  ordered  to  retire  within  the  walls. 
In  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  Lord  Gapel  and  other  nobles  of 
high  distinction  were  seen  charging  with  the  pike  along  with 
the  common  soldiers  ;  and  so  mingled  were  the  combatants  in 
the  mel6e,  that  when  Head-gate  was  shut,  Lord  Capel  barely 
finding  time  to  fasten  it  with  his  cane,  numbers  of  the  royalists 
were  excluded  and  made  prisoners.  Encouraged  by  this 
success  in  the  suburbs,  the  assailants  rushed  on  to  an  attack 
on  the  town  itself.  Their  efforts  were  directed  against  Head- 
gate.  Shots  were  fired  under  it  to  wound  the  feet,  and  large 
stones  thrown  over  to  crush  the  heads,  of  the  defenders.  This 
failing,  a  brass- gun  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gate.  The 
high-ground  within  the  walls,  however,  gave  the  royalists  an 
advantage  of  which  they  skilfully  availed  themselves.  From 
St.  Mary's  churchyard  and  the  adjoining  gardens  there  came 
so  steady  a  stream  of  shot  that  the  Parliamentarians  suffered 
severely ;  and  after  maintaining  the  fight  seven  hours,  till  night 
came  on,  they  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  gate,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  fiames  would  communicate  to  the  town,  and  re- 
treated in  confusion.  They  killed,  too,  many  of  the  poor  weavers 
in  the  suburbs,  and  plundered  their  houses,  although  the  class 
was  known  to  be  favourable  to  republican  principles,  and 
probably  had  trusted  to  this  fact  for  security.  Their  gun  was 
left  behind — a  trophy  for  the  royalists ;  and  600  stand  of  arms, 
scattered  about  the  scene,  were  gathered  together  the  next 
morning  and  taken  into  the  town.  The  loss  of  the  assailants 
in  this  affair  was  little  short  of  a  thousand  men.  Their  killed 
were  rated  by  the  royalists  at  700, — by  themselves  at  only 
100,  besides  their  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  defenders  lost 
about  80  men  ;  but  320  others  were  taken  prisoners,  with  26 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  military  experience,  whoso  services 
would  have  been  valuable  in  leading  and  animating  the  half- 
fledged  soldiery. 

This  battle  at  the  gates  was  the  prelude  to  the  siege  of  the 
town — ^the  prologue  to  the  fearful  drama  of  death  at  the  walls, 
and  starvation  in  the  streets,  ending  with  the  cold-blooded 
butchery  in  the  Castle-Bailey.  Fairfax,  baffled  in  the  first  wild 
rush  which  the  insolence  of  his  opponents  had  provoked,  and 
finding  he  had  caught  the  royalists  as  in  a  trap,  set  himself 
coolly  down  to  secure  his  prey.  Planting  his  main  force  at 
Lexden,  thus  cutting  off  retreat  or  succour  in  that  direction,  he 
blocked  escape  by  the  West  Bergholt  or  Cambridge  road  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse ;    and,  lest  relief  should  come  in 
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from  seaward,  a  part  of  the  navy  having  declared  for  the  king, 
he  seized  upon  and  occupied  the  fort  at  Mersea  Island.  An 
hour  after,  a  detachment  of  royalists,  sent  off  on  a  like  errand, 
arrived  there.  The  place  was  thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
A  regular  hlockade  and  siege  had  heen  determined  on ;  and 
Fairfax  at  once  hroke  ground.  The  pick  and  the  spade  were 
set  to  iivork  to  eat  their  way  up  to  the  walls — a  tedious  process, 
which  detained  the  parliamentary  army  nearly  three  months 
before  a  town  which  modem  artillery,  like  that  used  at  Sebas- 
topol  and  Delhi,  would  have  laid  in  ruins  in  a  few  hours. 
A  fort  and  barricades  were  first  thrown  up  at  Lexden,  to  guard 
the  head  quartern  and  secure  the  highway ;  and  after  resUng 
the  men  two  days,  a  battery  named  "  Essex  Fort"  was  reared 
nearer  to  the  town.  Thus  nightly  advances  were  made,  first 
up  to  the  Hanging  Field,  and  so  on  to  every  commanding  spot ; 
these  redoubts  and  forts,  as  they  successively  grew  up  under  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers,  being  connected  by  regular  trenches, 
and  occupied  by  strong  guards. 

The  royalists  now  began  to  understand  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed.  They  had  never  contemplated  ocoupyisg 
the  town  for  more  than  a  few  days  ;  but,  says  Matthew  Carter, 
the  quarter-master  general  of  the  little  army,  who  wrote  a  diary 
of  the  siege,  "  march  away  now  they  could  not  without  falling 
into  a  champaign  country,  where,  the  enemy  being  very  strong, 
and  they  unavoidably  weak  in  horse,  would  have  cut  them  of 
in  an  instant ;  their  foot  being  no  such  experienced  soldiers  as 
to  maintain  a  charge  of  themselves  against  both  horse  and 
foot,  without  hedges  to  guard  and  shelter  them."  Therefore 
they  were  compelled  to  defend  "a  place  not  fitting  to  be 
mantled  or  maintained  as  a  garrison"— that  is,  according  to 
military  rules,  indefensible  ;  and  that  with  a  force  composed 
principally  of  raw  countrymen,  only  2,500  of  whom  were  well 
armed  when  they  entered.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  sullenly  passive  in  action,  and  decidedly  hostile  in 
feeling.  They  were  poorly  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  had  to  trust  to  the  chance  stores  of  the  town  for 
food.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  they  held  the  town  for 
eleven  weeks,  making  the  siege  of  Colchester  memorable 
amongst  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  age,  and  at  last  yielded,  not  to 
the  foe,  but  to  famine.  Their  first  thoughts  were  to  look 
to  the  fortifications,  and  ransack  the  store-houses.  The  walls, 
which  extended  round  what  may  now  be  considered  the  heart  of 
the  town,  were  formidable  for  that  day.  They  were  about  a  mile 
and  three  quarters  in  extent,  approaching  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  longest  sides  being  to  the  north  and  south, 
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ranning  on  the  latter  from  Head-gate  to  the  turning  of  Moore- 
lane,  and  on  the  former  from  the  hottom  of  the  late  Botanic  gar- 
dens to  Balkem  lane.  They  enclosed  a  space  of  1 18  acres,  one 
rood,  and  22  perches.  They  were  hnilt  chiefly  of  stone,  with  a 
mixture  of  Boman  brick  laid  in  cement,  the  thickness  being 
generally  seven  or  eight  feet ;  but  at  the  gates  and  posterns,  of 
which  there  were  seven,  it  was  much  stronger.  The  town  was 
foand  in  all  places  very  weak.  The  chief  fortification,  besides 
the  wall,  was  the  old  or  Balkern  Fort,  which  stood  at  Balkem- 
lane,  and  was  raised,  it  is  surmised,  upon  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
king  Goel ;  but  the  besieged  set  heartily  to  work,  strengthening 
the  wall,  and  throwing  up  ramparts  and  counter-scarps.  A 
new  fort  was  erected  at  St.  Mary's,  which  was  christened  the 
Royal  Fort,  and  from  this  a  sharp  fire  was  kept  up,  impeding 
the  work  at  Essex  fort,  and  killing  the  stragglers  who  yentured 
into  the  fields.  On  ransacking  the  town,  too,  good  stores  of 
com  and  wine,  fish,  salt,  and  gunpowder  were  found.  At  the 
Hythe,  which  Fairfax  by  an  oversight  neglected  to  occupy,  "  in 
the  memory  of  man  there  never  was  known  such  plenty  of  all 
things  as  there  was  at  that  time,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the 
besieged  as  a  provision  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness."  All  these  things  were  seized,  and  quietly 
brought  within  the  walls,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  cut 
them  off  from  that  point  The  large  stock  of  powder  thus 
secured  was  an  especially  welcome  prize,  as  the  magazines  had 
been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  first  day's  fight ;  and  the  most 
daring  valour  and  devotion  would  have  been  quickly  paralyzed 
if  compelled  to  stand  by  the  side  of  silent  cannon,  and  resist 
the  Btormers  with  empty  muskets. 

The  siege  was  now  fairly  entered  upon,  by  the  besieged  with 
stem  determination  and  hope  of  reUef  from  risings  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,— by  the  besiegers  with  an  equally  firm 
resolve  to  carry  the  place,  and  make  the  fall  of  Colchester,  and 
the  fate  of  its  defenders,  a  warning  to  those  of  royalist  feelings 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  sorrowful  sight  for  the  spectator,  as  from 
the  old  castle  top  he  looked  out  upon  the  fair  landscape  around 
him,  and  beheld  its  beauty,  with  the  frill  fruits  of  summer, 
trampled  down  by  the  iron  hoof  of  war.  An  Essex  poet  has  thus 
described  the  prospect  from  the  beleagured  town  : — 

**  From  the  old  battlements,  with  aimoiu  brow. 
The  loyal  wanior  gazes  sadly  now  ; 
Stretched  here  and  there  upon  the  scene  below, 
He  marks  the  tents  and  outworks  of  the  foe ; 
Beyond,  the  new  a  &irer  aspect  bore. 
As  yet  unraTaeed  by  the  tide  of  war. 
In  summerU  flowing  hues  serenely  bright, 
The  meUow  landscape  burst  upon  the  sight ; 
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O'er  the  warm  soene  the  laughing  sunlight  plajsi 
And  nodding  hanrestB  ripen  in  its  rays. 
In  fill!  luxurianoe  the  rich  fields  glowed. 
And  orchards  hent  beneath  their  yellow  load. 
Here  green  hills  rose  with  firee  maiestio  swell,— 
There  undulating  Tallies  gently  fdl ; 
Dark  waving  woods,  like  guaraians  of  the  place. 
Stretched  their  tall  arms  to  meet  the  sun's  embiaoe ; 
And  grazing  herds  and  cottage  roofii  he  sees, 
And  Tillage  spires  just  peeping  o'er  the  trees ; 
While,  dimly  seen  upon  the  laindscape  gay, 
The  distant  river  takes  its  silvery  way. 

Oh !  sickening  thought,  that  passions  fierce  and  mean. 
Should  waste  and  raTsge  this  enchanting  scene ! 
Oh !  impious  man,  that  thou  should'st  madly  dam 
To  mar  the  spot  thy  God  has  made  so  fair !" 

Early  in  the  siege,  a  strong  reinforcement  of  county  raiments 
from  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  under  Col.  Gurdon,  Sir  Thomas 
BarnardistoQ,  and  others,  came  in  to  co-operate  with  Fairfax ; 
and  these  were  posted  at  Nayland,  Stratford,  Cataway  bridge, 
and  other  passes  of  the  Stour,  thus  cutting  off  all  chance  of 
retreat  from  the  town  in  that  quarter.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Col. 
£wen  came  in  with  six  companies  from  Chepstow  castle;  and  the 
same  day  two  frigates,  one  of  ten  and  the  other  of  eleven  gans, 
from  which  hopes  of  assistance  had  been  entertairfed  by  the  be- 
sieged, were  seized  at  Harwich.  A  force  that  was  hastening  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged  under  Major  Muschamp,  was  cut  up  and 
scattered  at  Linton,  near  Saffron  Walden,  by  a  force  despatched 
from  before  the  town.  But  notwithstanding  these  discourage- 
ments, and  the  thickening  of  the  clouds  of  wai'  around  them, 
surrender  was  a  thing  as  yet  imth ought  of  by  the  leaders  within 
the  town.  Overtures  were  indeed  made,  after  a  proposal  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  had  been  insolently  rejected  by  Fairfax— 
on,  as  it  appears,  the  false  ground,  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was 
incapable  of  trust  in  martial  affairs,  as  he  had  been  his  prisoner 
and  had  broken  his  parole — but  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  who  had  been  seized  at  ChelmS' 
ford,  and  were  held  prisoners  within  the  town.  They  began  to 
tire  of  their  captivity.  They  found  the  life  of  prisoners  of  war 
not  quite  so  pleasant  as  punishing  malignants,  suppressing  May- 
games,  and-fatteningupon  confiscations;  and  they  prevailed  upon 
their  captors  to  allow  them  to  send  out  a  solicitation  for  a  treaty 
of  peace.  To  this  paper  the  royalists  appended  the  following 
explanatory  comment — "  It  is  the  general  peace  of  the  kingdom 
we  contend  for,  and  therefore  we  are  content  that  the  committee 
should  send  this  above  written  proposal  to  the  Lord  Fairfax, 
according  unto  their  request  made  unto  us."     Fairfax  replied— 

«  My  Lords, — ^The  paper  sent  to  me,  inclosed  in  the  letter  from  your  lordahipi 
and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  of  the  19tti  inst.  seemes  in  the  first  part  of  it  so  dra'^n, 
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M  that  I  ooQld  not  well  undenta&d  it,  what  kind  of  treatj,  or  what  peace  it 
meant.  But  the  latter  part,  underwritten  bj  yonr  lordshipe,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  eeemes  to  explain  joxar  own  meaning,  so  as  if  yon  meant  a  treaty  betwixt 
the  armies  for  the  generall  peace  of  the  kinmlom,  and  not  otherwise  foryonrsdyes 
or  yonr  gairison.  And  to  the  contents  of  it  in  that  senoe,  I  can  only  say,  that 
rach  a  trea^,  and  such  a  peace  is  not  the  proper  work  of  myself  or  the  army, 
but  theirs  that  hare  imployed  us  :  But  ii  the  English  be  to  make  a  way  for 
conditions  to  yonr  garrison,  I  shall,  without  the  trouble  of  a  treaty,  let  yon 
know  what  yonrsebres,  and  those  under  you  may  expect  from  me,  which,  for 
the  restoring  of  quiet  to  this  county,  and  the  kmgdom,  without  more  blood- 
shed, and  for  the  saying  of  so  eminent  a  towu  from  the  chance  of  war,  I  shall 
offer,  riz.,  that  if  yourselres  and  the  rest  with  you  in  €k>lche8t«r,  shall,  within 
24  hours  after  notice  hereof^  lay  down  armes,  the  common  soldiers,  and  men  of 
that  rank,  shall  have  liberty  to  depurt  to  their  seyerall  homes,  and  there 
quietly  to  remain  submitting  imto  the  authority  of  parliament.  (And  this  I 
shall  make  good  howeyer,  to  so  many  of  that  sort  respectiyely,  as  shall  accept 
thereof^  and  do  accordingly).  Yourselyes,  and  the  officers  and  gentlemen 
engaged  with  you  in  the  town,  shall  haye  liberty  and  passes,  to  go  b%ond  sea, 
with  equipage  befitting  their  qualities  ^engaging  themselyes  not  to  return  into 
this  kingdom  without  leayefrom  the  parliament.)  And  all  of  both  sorts,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  shall  be  free  from  plunder  or  yiolenoe  of  the  souldiers  ; 
their  arms,  ammunition,  and  furniture  of  war  within  the  town,  and  also  their 
horses  imployed  in  military  senrioe  (except  such  horses  and  swords  as  shall  be 
fit  to  be  allowed  to  captains  or  superior  officers,  and  gentlemen  of  quality  for 
their  remoyaU)  being  first  deliyered  up  without  imbezzlemeut,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  as  shall  be  further  set  down,  and  the  forces  under  my  command,  or 
such  as  I  shall  appoint,  being  admitted  a  peaceful  entrance  into  the  town. 
I  desire  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  parliament  now  in  your  hands  (who, 
by  their  subscriptions  to  part  of  the  paper,  and  by  your  sending  of  it  as  from 
them,  or  at  their  request,  are  concerned  to  know  what  my  answer  is,)  may  be 
scquainted  herewith ;  and  indeed  if  it  be  concealed  from  any  that  are  concerned 
in  It,  the  blame  thereof  from  God  and  man  is  like  to  fall  on  their  heads  who 
shall  be  the  author  of  such  concealment." 

This  answer,  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  every  troop  and 
regiment  in  the  besiegers'  camp,  was  responded  to  by  the 
royalists  as  follows : — 

*'My  Lord, — ^We  hayereoeiyed  yours  of  the  20th,  which  takes  notice  of  the 
paper  of  the  19th,  subscribed  by  the  committee,  aild  of  our  permission  to  haye 
k  deliTered  to  you.  You  haye  yery  justly  apprehended  our  intentions  to  be 
the  publique  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  againe  own  that  senoe,  and  no 
other,  as  befitting  the  duty  of  Englishmen.  And  we  belieye,  if  both  armies  were 
seoorded  in  such  an  indeayour,  it  were  the  most  pious,  easie,  and  honourable 
setion  wherein  they  could  be  ingaged.  But  why  you  haye  taken  occasion  by  that 
set  of  ours,  to  offer  conditions  in  particular  to  us  we  understand  not,  nor  can 
it  be  supposed,  without  strayning  and  offering  yiolence  to  our  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. Those  conditions  you  proffer  to  the  officers  and  souldiers  on  our  part, 
we  doe  hereby  make  offer  to  the  officers  and  souldiers  on  your  part.  We  shall 
in  this  occasion  deale  frankly  and  plainly.  We  doe  not  without  eyident  reason 
oonceiye  ourselyes  to  be  in  a  condition  able  to  entertain  all  the  force  you  can 
mske,  and  thereby  to  giye  courage  and  opportunity  to  all  true  hearted  English- 
men to  lecoyer  their  ancient  and  knowne  lawes ;  or  if  yon  shall  adyentiue  to 
attaqne  us,  we  doubt  not,  but  by  the  mercy  and  assistance  o(  Almighty  God  to 
giye  you  such  a  repulse  as  shall  giye  testimony  of  our  force  and  courage,  and 
at  how  high  a  rate  we  yalue  the  generall  peace  of  the  kingdome.  You  doe,  with 
more  than  ofual  earoeatneese,  desire  that  yonr  answer  should  be  commniucated 
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to  th«  oommittoe,  and  whom  elae  it  biat  concerne ;  we  apprehend  you  chiefly 
intend  the  inhabitants  of  Oolcheater.  We  were  Yeary  unworthy  penona  if  any 
should  exceed  us  in  our  care  for  this  good  towne ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  God 
will  reoompenoe  the  kindnesse  we  have  reoeLved  from  them,  and  that  he  hath  i 
reward  in  store  for  them  suitable  to  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  they  hare  hitherto 
on  <->ii»  occasion  manifested  toward  the  lung  and  knowne  lawes  of  the  king* 
dome ;  and  because  you  apprehend  it  so  important  and  necessary  to  dimlge 
the  proceedings  in  tms  afikire,  we  will  therefore  put  it  into  your  power.  And 
therefore  we  <&sire  your  lordship  to  cause  the  paper  signed  by  the  committee 
of  the  19,  and  our  answer  subsigned,  the  answer  of  your  lordship  to  us  of  the 
20,  and  this  our  reply  of  the  21,  to  be  all  printed,  and  as  many  of  the  pnnti 
as  you  shall  send  to  us  we  will  disperse  in  Colchester,  and  thoee  parts  of  the 
country  under  our  power,  and  to  ea<m  person  of  the  committee  one." 

To  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  bay  and  say  makers 
might  have  a  free  trade  with  London  during  the  siege,  Fairfax  ] 
returned  a  refusal,  as  a  thing  unprecedented  in  war.  He  i 
pettishly  reminded  the  inhabitants  that  they  had  brought  the  j 
stoppage  of  trade,  with  other  inconveniences  of  war,  upon  them- 
selves, by  admitting  the  royalists  into  the  town,  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  considerate  leniency  for  the  profits  of  bis 
friends,  he  intimated  that  if  they  sent  their  bays  and  says  to 
Lexden-heath,  there  were  in  his  army  men  eminent  in  trade 
who  would  drive  a  little  business  with  them,  and  pay  for  the 
commodities  they  bought  a  fortnight  after  the  town  should 
have  surrendered.  The  shrewd  weavers,  however,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  the  settlement  might  be  by  the  sword,  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  by  storm,  seem  to  have  declined  this 
proposal  of  the  Puritan  soldier-traders  for  combining  the 
business  of  blood  and  broad-cloth. 

Tn  the  mean  time  the  besieged  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  country  people  without.  An  effort  to  send  out 
gentlemen  with  commissions  to  raise  men  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  was  baffled  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridges,  and 
the  strict  guard  of  the  passes ;  but  a  party  that  had  volunteered 
in  a  royalist  rising  in  the  surrounding  country,  was  brought  in 
through  the  quarters  of  the  Suffolk  foot,  after  some  delay,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  the  captain,  who  was  found  ready  to  betray  them 
to  the  enemy.  A  night  expedition,  sent  out  to  loot  Tendiing 
Hundred  of  its  cattle,  brought  in,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men,  a 
hundred  sheep  and  sixty  oxen, — a  welcome  accession ;  and  thus, 
night  after  night,  additions  of  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provisions 
were  made  to  the  commissariat  stores.  "  More,"  it  is  added, 
"  might  have  been  obtained  had  Sir  Charles  Lucas  permitted 
them  to  drive  the  cattle  of  any  but  those  he  knew  to  be  enemies; 
but  this  tenderness  of  his  to  his  countrymen  proved  a  great 
injury  to  his  cause,  as  no  opportunity  of  procuring  such 
BuppUes  occurred  afterwards,  through  the  daily  narrowing  of  the 
bounds  in  which  they  were  confined  by  the  parliamentarians." 
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The  Hytbe,  bowever,  still  continued  to  yield  its  sup- 
plies, and  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  this  storehouse 
till  the  royalists  had  *^  squeezed  all  the  honey  out  of  the  comb." 
By  the  latter  end  of  June  the  encroaching  advances  of 
the  besiegers  and  the  sallies  of  the  besieged  brought  the 
forces  into  frequent  conflicts.  On  the  22nd  of  that  month 
a  night  attack  was  made  on  a  fort  which  Colonel  £wen 
Tvas  erecting  near  the  Shepen,  but  it  failed.  Four  days  after 
the  royalists  were  beaten  from  a  position  they  held  without  the 
walls  in  Crouch-street,  and  their  guard-house  was  fired.  The 
skirmish,  the  cannonade,  and  the  flames  of  burning  houses 
now  kept  the  besieged  upon  the  constant  alert,  and  spread  alarm 
amongst  the  towns  folk,  who  began  to  be  visited  by  the  iron 
messengers  of  death  even  at  their  household  hearths.  The  house 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  (formerly  the  Crouched  Friars) 
was  occupied  by  the  royalists,  who  with  their  cannon  and  small 
shot  obstructed  and  annoyed  the  workmen  upon  a  new  fort  in 
Maldon-lane ;  Fairfax  therefore  brought  his  artillery  to  bear 
upon  it>  and  after  being  riddled  through  and  through  it  was  set 
on  fire  and  abandoned.  A  house  on  the  south,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Winsley  Hospital  has  risen,  was  also  burnt ;  a  royalist 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  other  officers  and  men,  who  had  advanced 
over  East  Bridge,  were  cut  off  and  killed  by  an  ambuscade 
of  dragoons ;  and  by  the  Ist  of  July  Colonel  Whalley  had  taken 
Greensted  church,  when  a  strong  battery  was  erected  in  the 
chorch-yard  to  play  upon  the  town.  As  the  sword  thus  con- 
tinued to  advance  upon  them,  the  besieged  resolved  to  oppose 
to  it  the  power  of  the  pen.  An  appeal  was  sent  out  to  the 
Suffolk  forces  at  Cataway  bridge  and  Stratford,  assuring  them 
that  the  object  of  those  in  arms  within  the  town  was  '*  the  re- 
storing the  known  laws  of  the  land,  the  proper  interests  both  of 
king  and  subjects,  and  a  well  grounded  peace." .  These  fair 
generalities,  however,  failed  to  win  them  over.  The  Suffolk 
men  were  deaf  to  the  soft  seduction ;  and  the  attempt  it  appears 
vas  made  known  to  the  parliamentary  leaders,  as  two  days 
after  these  troops,  having  plroved  themselves  faithful  under 
temptation,  were  marched  up  to  the  more  active  scene  of  conflict. 
Leaving  guardstat  Cataway  Bridge  and  Nayland  the  main 
body  of  them,  consisting  of  2,000  foot  and  500  horse,  were 
brought  to  Mile-end ;  and  having  in  a  successful  skirmish  with 
a  party  of  the  besieged  captured  twenty  prisoners,  they  brought 
a  charge  of  unsoldierly  barbarity  against  the  royalists  which 
was  never  very  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  It  was  alleged  that  in 
the  pockets  of  some  of  the  captives  there  were  found  bullets 
which  had  been  chewed  and  rolled  in  sand,  for  the  purpose  of 
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increasing  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  those  who  were  wonnded 
by  them, — as  savages  are  said  to  fight  with  poisoned  arrows. 
Two  deserters  made  affidavits  that  these  bullets  were  delivered 
out  of  the  store-houses  in  the  town  by  order  of  the  com- 
manders. The  Earl  of  Norwich  and  the  other  officers  denied 
the  inhuman  device ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  admitted  that 
"  rough  cast  slugs  were  the  best  they  could  send  on  the 
sudden' — an  answer  which  does  not  altogether  restore  the 
chivalric  character  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  maintained 
in  the  ranks  of  the  royalists  of  that  day.  Although  this 
dabbling  in  diplomacy  had  proved  so  futile,  another  paper 
pellet  was  soon  after  discharged,  levelled  this  time  at  those 
within  the  town.  A  proclamation  was  issued  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  enUst  and  serve  upon  the  line  for  the  security  of 
the  town ;  and  appended  to  this  was  a  command  that  those 
who  refused  to  do  so  -should  deliver  all  the  arms  they  possessed 
into  the  magazine  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  their 
property — a  proof  that  the  previous  allusion  to  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  piece  of  braggart  flourish,  and 
that  simultaneously  with  the  assault  from  without  the  besieged 
apprehended  an  attack  from  a  foe  within. 

By  the  firat  week  in  July  the  besiegers  had  fought  their  way 
up  on  all  sides.  Their  approaches  were  brought  so  near  that 
they  occupied  East-street.  The  water  mill  on  the  river  was 
seized  and  occupied  by  a  strong  guard.  The  house  and 
premises  of  a  tanner  near  were  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  down  all  the  buildings  up  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  rout  the 
royalists  from  their  guards  and  quarters  within  them ;  and  at 
other  points  the  operations  were  carried  on  with  greater  vigour. 
Thus  pressed  the  besiegers  resolved  upon  a  grand  sally.*  Then 
followed  the  principal  battle  of  the  siege,  which  the  author  of 
the  Diary  and  others  thus  describe — 

"  Sir  Charles  Lucas  commanded  in  chief,  marching  at  the  head  of  the  horsey 
and  Sir  Charles  Lisle  commanded  the  foot.  The  whole  party  consisted  of  500 
foot,  and  200  horse ;  out  of  which  a  forlorn  party  heing  *drawn,  they  fint 
marched  down  towards  the  nrer,  whilst  the  besieger's  guard  was  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  a  barricade^icross ;  from  whence,  with  case-ehot 
from  their  drakes,  and  small  shot  from  the  barricado  and  guard-houses,  they 
played  Tery  thick  upon  the  forlorn,  which  had  no  other  passage  oyer  the  rirer 
tlum  a  foot-bridge,  the  end  whereof  reached  within  fiye  feet  of  the  enemy's 
barricado.  But,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  sporting  skirmish  amongst  tains 
soldiers  at  a  general  muster,  they  ran  in  a  single  file  over  the  bridge; 
and  some,  for  haste,  through  the  river,  mounted  their  barricado,  and 
beat  the  enemy  off  in  an  instant.  Having  once  gained  that,  they  overturned 
the  drakes,  charged  upon  other  parties  that  stiU  weed  upon  them  in  the  street; 
passed  by  the  guard  houses,  till  they  had  cleared  a  great  part  of  the  street ;  and 
surrounding  them,  charged  upon  them,  who,  having  neither  possibilily  of  relief 
retreat,  or  escape,  yielded  upon  quarter.  So  they  took  the  captain,  Eeutensnt, 
ensign,  and  about  80  private  soldiers,  with  all  the  other  inferior  officers.  Haoy 
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were  dflo  killed  in  the  adjacent  houses,  the  whole  street  bemg  almost  full  of 
soldiere.  They  overturned  the  drakes,  and  threw  one  of  them  into  the  rirer, 
bat  not  having  teama  ready,  could  not  bring  them  off.  The  whole  party  being 
now  advanced,  and  having  thus  surprised  the  guard,  they  marched  on,  and 
made  good  the  charge  till  they  had  cleared  the  whole  stieet,  which  gave  so 
great  an  alarm  to  all  the  parliamentarians'  leaguer,  that  they  immediately  rallied 
together  all  the  foot  and  horse  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  marched  down  the 
hill  from  behind  the  last  windmill  to  the  top  of  another  hill,  near  St.  Anne*s, 
m  a  very  full  and  orderly  body,  leaving  only  their  colors  and  pikes,  with  a  reserve, 
behind  the  windmilL  But  the  party  having  gained  almost  the  top  of  the  first 
hill,  followed  their  charge  so  smartly  that  they  soon  forced  the  besiegers  to  a 
disorderly  retreat,  so  that  the  fields  were  overspread  with  confused  and  dis- 
persed  soldiers,  both  of  horse  and  foot.  The  royalists  being  thereby 
encouraged,  prosecuted  their  success,  till  they  had  beat  the  enemies  up  beyond 
the  windmill,  and  forced  reserve,  colors,  and  all  they  had,  or  that  could  rally, 
to  qtdt  the  ground,  and  so  to  disperse  themselves  that  they  were  forced  to 
diTide  their  horse  into  three  squadrons,  or  bodies  ;  one  division  to  keep  the 
field  sgainat  the  party,  who  had  now  made  a  stand  in  better  order ;  ana  the 
other  two  constantly  wheeled  up  and  down,  beating  up  their  foot  as  they  ran 
sway.  But  having  now  gotten  a  very  thick  hedge  for  a  shelter,  and  being  thus 
fonxd  up,  they  b^an  to  make  a  stand ;  and  the  other's  foot,  more  out  of  heat 
of  courage  than  mature  policy,  still  ran  on  till  they  gained  an  old  thin  hedge, 
opposite  to  their  enemy  berond  the  windmill,  where  they  still  fired  upon  the 
enemy,  maintaining  the  said  hedge,  whilst  a  party  of  Colonel  Whalley's  horse 
wheeled  about  the  field  between  them,  which  party  accidentally  discovered  thej 
had  spent  all  their  ammunition  by  hearing  a  soldier  foolishly  call  out  for  some ; 
and  thereupon  suddenly  clapping  spurs  to  their  horses,  made  a  full  eharge 
through  the  hedge  upon  the  royalists^  who  not  having  ammunition  nor  time  to 
retreat,  were  most  of  them  killed  or  taken ;  till  which  tmie  they  had  lost  very  few 
m  the  charge,  though  many  were  wounded,  as  could  not  otherwise  be  avoided 
is  ao  smart  an  engagement.  However,  the  body  of  the  royahst  party  being 
upon  their  retreat,  and  perceiving  what  had  happened,  fiaoed  about  again,  imd 
forced  their  pursuers  once  more  to  a  speedy  retreat,  and  so  marched  easily  into 
the  town  again,  in  very  good  order." 

Creditable  as  this  affair  was  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
royalists,  it  brought  them  no  permanent  advantage.  They 
suffered  much  less  than  their  antagonists  ;  their  loss  in  killed 
and  prisoners  not  exceeding  two  o£Qcers  and  eighty  men,  while 
the  Parliamentarians  had  nearly  300  killed ;  eighty  were  cap- 
tured and  carried  into  the  town  ;  and  many  of  their  wounded 
died  from  the  want  of  good  surgical  attendance,  or  through  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  which,  though  it  was  the  heart  of  the 
summer,  was  "  strangely  cold  and  rainy."  A  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement, too,  at  first  spread  through  the  besiegers'  camp, 
aud  was  whispered  amongst  the  men  in  the  trench  and  by  the 
guard-house  fire.  Some  deserted  into  the  town ;  others,  sick 
of  the  work  of  war,  stole  away  and  returned  home ;  others,  again, 
who  had  come  as  volunteers,  weary  of  the  trenches,  hired  strag- 
glers who  came  into  the  camp  to  do  their  duty,  paying  them  as 
much  as  10s.  a  week.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  besiegers 
speedily  re-occupied  their  ground  in  East-street  io  greater 
strength,  and  fired  the  houses  on  the  west  of  the  river,  that  the 
flames  might  clear  away  the  shelter  thus  afibrded  to  the  enemy. 
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All  the  mndmills,  too,  without  the  town  were  burnt  by  Colonel 
Whalley,  that  the  besieged  might  have  no  means  of  grinding 
their  com ;  but  it  so  happened  that  a  quantity  of  mill-stones 
lying  at  the  Hythe  ready  for  exportation,  had  been  brought  in, 
and  with  these  horse-mills  were  fitted  up,  which  secured  the 
supply  of  daily  bread.  Nightly  sallies  continued  to  be  made, 
generally  with  success,  but  not  without  loss.  The  forts  in  St 
Mary's,  and  at  North  Bridge,  did  some  damage  to  the  enemy. 
A  platform,  too,  for  a  brass  saker,  was  made  in  the  frame  of 
the  bells  in  St.  Mary's  steeple,  which  flanked  the  trenches,  and 
"  a  one-eyed  gunner  was  placed  there,  whose  memory  is  still 
celebrated  for  having  singled  out  and  killed  many  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians." Irritated  at  this,  and  finding  that  their  motions 
night  and  day  were  observed  by  a  sentinel  in  the  steeple,  the 
besiegers  brought  artillery  to  bear  upon  it,  but  suffering  severely 
from  a  new  battery  raised  by  the  royalists  on  the  curtain,  they 
drew  off  their,  guns  after  a  large  expenditure  of  shot  to  little 
purpose. 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  the  following  was  drawn  up  at  a  council 
of  war,  and  ordered  to  be  widely  dispersed,  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  enemy's  leaguer — 

**  The  declaration  of  His  ExoeUenc^  George  Lord  6k>ring,  Earl  of  Korwieh 
with  the  Gentlemen  and  Freeholders  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  in 
Arms  for  the  prosecution  of  their  General  Petition  and  Solann  Engage- 
ment ;  as  also  their  Offer  unto  all  such  Officers  and  Soldiers  as  shall  join 
them. 
'*  Could  prosperity  make  us  insolent,  this  orerture  should  he  the  sUxrf  of  our 
present  fortunes, — ^how  numerous,  how  unanimous,  how  associated,  and  how 
befriended,  have  we  been  in  our  undertakings!     In    a  word,  heaTen seems 
pleased  with  our  proceedings,  and  earth  conspires  for  our  deliyerance !    Con- 
aider  with  what  resolution  we  haye  acted  in  times  of  despair,  and  raised  our- 
selves to  the  present  height  out  of  nothixig !     Consider  also,  that  we  still  move 
with  the  same  resolution,  and  are  yet  mvoured  and  encouraged  hy  the  same 
prondenoe  who  at  first  raised  us. 

<<  In  this  condition,  ^tlemen  and  fellow  subjects,  we  salute  you  in  a  temper 
of  pure  love  and  Christianity,  disengaged,  I  assure  you,  from  any  intemt 
whatever,  or  mixture  of  revense  or  fear.  Peace  is  the  end  we  aim  at,  and 
proposed  at  first  to  accomplish  our  designs  in  a  peaceable  manner,  if  it  were 
possible  so  to  do. 

"  We  have  compassionately  considered  the  number  of  innocent  souls  i^ 
have  been  seduced  by  the  imposture  of  a  pretended  liberty,  and  the  many  who 
have  been  brought  into  erroneous  and  unfortimate  engagements  by  their 
necessities,  aU  of  whom  must  certainly  perish  if  not  preserved  by  this  now  on^ 
remaining  expedient.  Therefore,  whatever  officer  or  soldier  now  in  anns 
against  us  shall,  on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  this  instant  July,  repair 
unto  us  or  join  any  part  of  our  forces,  and  with  them  enter  upon  action, 
and  not  proceed  against  us  for  the  future,  shaU  hare  his  or  their  axrears  paid 
unto  him  or  them ;  and  we  do  fixrther  hereby  oblige  ourselves  to  intercede  to 
his  most  sacred  Majesty  for  an  act  of  indemnity,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt  but  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  king  wiU  immediately  grant  the 
same ;  and  for  the  pmormance  hereof  on  our  part,  we  tie  our  honors  and  the 
iaith  of  the  ooonly,  rowiog  withal,  that  we  design  no  alteration,  either  in 
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charch  or  commonwealth,  but  such  m  this  present  parliament  hath  declared 
and  aOowed  to  be  the  dutj  of  good  christianB  and  loyal  subjects." 

The  siege  was  continued  with  cautious  skill  by  Fair- 
fax. On  the  14th  of  July  the  Hythe  church,  with  the  works 
about  it,  was  taken;  and  the  house  of  Lord  Lucas  at  St. 
John's  Green  was  carried  by  assault,  about  one  hundred  who 
were  gallantly  defending  the  Gate-house  being  blown  up  and 
buried  in  the  ruins  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  which 
was  fired  by  grenades.  The  heavy  cannon  were  then  planted 
on  St.  John  s  Green,  and  the  saucy  saker  in  St.  Mary's  was 
silenced ;  one  side  of  the  steeple  and  a  great  part  of  the  church 
falling  in  ruins  upon  the  dead  gunner. 

Presuming  the  defenders  must  begin  to  be  disheartened^ 
Fairfax  sent  in  an  offer  of  honourable  conditions  to  the  soldiers 
if  they  would  surrender  or  retire ;  but  the  General  and  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  replied,  it  was  "  not  honourable  or  agreeable  to 
the  usages  of  war  to  offer  conditions  separately  to  the  soldiers, 
exclusive  of  their  officers ;"  and  intimated  that  if  another  such 
missive  came  it  was  likely  the  messenger  would  be  hanged. 
Desperate  from  the  circle  of  destruction  narrowing  around 
them,  and  hope  of  relief  having  vanished  with  the  news  which 
had  been  some  time  before  received  of  the  failure  of  the  royal 
risings  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  besieged  that 
night  made  an  attempt  to  cleave  their  way  through  the  lines  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  into  Suffolk  by  Nayland  Bridge.  When 
darkness  set  in  they  crossed  the  river  by  Middle  Mill,  with  the 
miller  for  a  guide,  and  some  pioneers  to  cut  through  the  hedges 
and  banks  to  Boxted ;  bat  they  were  misled,  became  confused, 
were  marked  by  the  besiegers,  and  were  compelled  to  re-enter 
the  town  by  the  light  of  the  burning  suburbs  about  North 
Bridge,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  their  pursuers. 

Grim  and  gaunt  famine,  the  offspring  of  the  merciless  block- 
ade, now  began  to  stalk  the  streets,  and  to  make  its  presence 
felt  at  the  barrack  board  and  at  the  hearths  of  the  inhabitants. 
Great  exertions  were  made  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  had 
care  over  the  provisions  of  the  royal  army.  The  mayor  was 
called  upon  to  set  up  mills  and  endeavour  to  provide  for  the 
towns- folk ;  but  he  obstinately  left  them  to  starve,  in  the  hope 
that  hunger  would  lead  to  mutiny,  which  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  enemy  without.  Day  by  day  the  meal 
became  more  stinted.  The  soldiers  drooped,  and  the  towns- 
people murmured.  The  horses,  with  little  hay  and  no  com, 
became  unfit  for  service;  and  at  length  the  garrison  was 
compelled  to  eat  them  for  food.  All  the  horses  were 
collected  in  the  Castle  yard,  when  a  selection  was  made  of  the 
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fattest,  every  officer  being  warned  that  to  keep  back  one  of 
these  animals  would  be  treated  as  an  offence,  and  followed  by  its 
forfeiture  ;  and  a  sort  of  festival  was  held  at  North  Gate,  when 
a  war  steed  was  roasted  whole,  *'  to  make  the  soldiers  merrv  at 
the  entrance  into  such  diet.'*  A  close  search  was  made  in  the 
shops  and  houses  for  everything  eatable,  but  it  only  served  to 
show  the  miserable  state  of  the  town.  In  some  a  peck  or  two  of 
com  was  found,  in  others  none ;  but  a  store  of  oil  and  spice  was 
discovered  which  served  to  give  flavour  to  the  horse  flesh  ;  and 
all  the  starch  that  could  be  procured  was  converted  into 
puddings.  These  privations  broke  down  the  spirit  of  numbers, 
who  deserted,  either  by  stealing  through  the  lines  or  by 
surrendering  to  the  enemy  and  taking  passes ;  but  the  great 
body  remained  firm,  and  their  quiet  submission  to  their  new  fare 
is  stated  to  have  staggered  the  besiegers.  From  this  time  up  to 
the  beginning  of  August  there  was  a  fearful  struggle  with 
famine  within,  and  the  enemy  without,  the  walls.  Frequent 
sallies  were  made,  which,  though  often  successful  for  the  time, 
failed  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  foe.  Two  troops  of  horse, 
under  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  cut  their  way  through  by  Maiden 
Lane,  escaped  towards  Tiptree  Heath,  and  dispersed ;  but  the 
erection  of  a  fort  opposite  the  ford  at  Middle*mill  closed  this 
point  of  egress  to  the  starving  soldiers.  The  suburbs  at  the 
Hythe  were  burnt ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July  the  besiegers  began 
to  batter  the  walls  from  St.  Mary's  towards  the  North  Gate, 
preparatory  to  a  storm  of  the  town ;  but  being  repiilsed  in  a 
preliminary  attack,  and  learning  that  trenches  were  to  be  made 
behind  the  breaches,  which  augured  a  hot  reception,  they 
abandoned  the  idea,  and  fell  back  upon  the  policy  of  starvation. 
In  the  mean  time,  Fairfax  had  proposed  an  exchange  of  certain 
prisoners,  as  tbe  parliamentary  committee-men  began  to  be 
uneasy  at  feeding  on  horse  flesh,  and  at  finding  the  cannon 
balls  of  the  besiegers  dropping  upon  the  roof  beneath  which 
they  were  confined — the  royalists  being  accused  of  locating 
them  conveniently  for  receiving  these  compliments  of  their 
friends,  although,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  house  in  the  town  was 
secure  from  the  fire ;  but  as  the  general  refused  to  grant  con- 
ditions to  the  chief  gentlemen  of  iJbe  garrison,  this  was  at  first 
declined,  though  afterwards  partially  acceded  to.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  month,  letters  smuggled  into  the  town  assured  the 
soldiers  to  whom  they  were  read  of  risings  elsewhere,  and 
speedy  relief ;  but  this  hope  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the 
news  that  Buckingham  had  been  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  a  captive. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  the  town  presented  an  awful 
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scene  of  misery  and  desolation.  Skeleton  men  were  feeding 
npon  skeleton  horses.  Almost  every  means  of  sustaining  the 
lives  of  the  animals  that  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  butcher  had 
tyeen  exhausted.  Thev  had  eaten  the  thatch  from  all  the  houses 
and  buildings,  the  green  boughs  from  all  the  trees ;  and  at 
length  the  men  went  out  in  parties  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
to  cut  grass  to  sustain  them.  When  the  emaciated  beasts 
were  kiUed,  not  being  well  salted,  they  bred  worms^  and  the 
soldiers  who  fed  upon  the  lean  and  rotten  carcases  sickened 
and  died.    It  might  in  truth  be  said— 

"  The  soldier  in  tiie  aasault  of  fiamne  fidls, 
And  ghosts,  not  men,  are  watching  on  the  walls.'* 

Tet  they  steadily  refused  the  terms  of  surrender  offered,  be- 
cause they  were  not  extended  to  their  commanders.  The 
townspeople  were  suffering  equally  with  the  soldiers.  They 
were  breadless  in  their  battered  houses.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  applied  to  Fairfax  for  permission  for  the  inhabi- 
tants to  quit  the  town  to  save  them  from  perishing ; 
bnt  this  fierce  clamour  for  food  was  a  part  of  bis  system  of 
attack;  and  orders  went  forth  through  trench  and' fort  to  fire 
npon  the  inhabitants  should  they  attempt  to  issue  from  the 
walls.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  August  it  is  recorded 
that "  horse  flesh  began  to  be  as  precious  to  the  distressed 
royalists  as  the  choicest  meats  before ;  the  soldiers  in  general, 
and  all  oflScers  and  gentlemen,  from  the  lords  to  the  lowest 
degree  or  quality,  eating  nothing  else,  unless  cats  and  dogs. 
And  so  great  were  their  necessities,  that  the  horses  could  scarce 
be  secure  in  the  stables,  but  every  morning  one  stable  or  other 
was  robbed,  and  the  horses  knocked  on  the  head,  and  sold  in 
the  shambles  by  the  pound.  Nor  was  there,  in  a  short  time,  a 
dog  left»  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  soldiers  to  reserve  half 
their  ammunition-loaf,  and  in  a  morning  walk  the  streets,  and 
if  they  discovered  a  dog,  to  drop  a  piece  of  bread,  and  so  draw 
him  on  till  within  their  reach,  then  with  the  butt  end  of  their 
musket  kill  him»  and  carry  him  to  their  quarter :  six  shillings 
was  known  to  be  given  for  the  side  of  a  dog,  and  yet  but  a 
small  one  neither." 

By  the  middle  of  August,  crowds  of  tiie  poor  of  the  town 
gathered  nightly  round  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  the 
men  clamouring  for  a  surrender,  and  the  women  and  children 
rolling  on  the  ground  and  demanding  bfead.  In  vain  the 
soldiers  tried  to  disperse  them.  The  women  even  prayed  for  quick 
despatch  by  the  bullet,  in  preference  to  the  slow  torturing  death 
by  starvation.  Melted  by  this  harrowing  scene,  Lord  Goring 
sent  out  to  Fairfax  requesting  leave  to  send  to  the  prince,  who, 
it  was  stated,  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  with  nineteen 
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meo-of-war ;  tnd  he  engaged  to  •nrreuder  if  relief  came  not 
vitbin  tneiity  days.  Sharp  tnesBagea  followed,  Fairfax  stating 
he  should  visit  them  in  the  town  before  the  expiration  of  Ibu 
period,  and  the  besieged  ofaallengiag  him  to  the  etona ;  bat 
the  only  conditions  offered  were  passes  {or  the  soldiers  to  thaii 
homeu,  and  the  surrender  of  the  officers  at  discretion.  Theet 
were  refused.  On  the  2 let  one  of  the  gates  was  set  open  and 
the  iamishiDg  towns-people  told  to  go  out  to  the  enemy.  Masy 
did  so ;  hut  in  accordance  with  the  former  order,  they  were  fired 
npon  by  the  guards  and  driven  back.  Negociations  men  re- 
opened. Dr.  GlisBon,  a  physician  of  the  town,  was  sent  out, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Sheffield, one  of  the  captive  commissioners) 
but  information  had  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  the  united 
Scotch  and  royalists  in  Lancashire,  and  this  decided  Fairfax 
not  to  retract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  former  hard 
conditions.  In  the  mean  time,  stratagems  to  excite  mutiny  io 
the  town  were  resorted  to.  Arrows  were  shot  over  the  walls 
into  Jhe  streets  with  papers  attached  to  them  containing  promise! 
and  threats  to  the  soldiers ;  but  thes^  were  relumed  to  the  liora, 
endorsed  with  strong  espressions  of  contempt-  On  Sunday,  the 
21  st,  one  of  these  missives  brought  the  following  message :— ' 


"WhertM  on  Sundaj  iMt,  in  » letter  to  the  Lord  Goring,  Lord  C>^  « 
..  r  Cliarlea  Luca*,  condltiona  were  offered  to  ill  privftte  soldiers,  and  mfov 
offloers  under  capUins,  to  kiTe  liberty  to  so  to  (heir  Mrentll  homea,  witboat 
ii^Dry  or  Tiolenoe,  and  all  (uperior  oOoen,  lordi,  and  geatlemen,  to  anlaiiit  tt 
men^.  .And  whereas  the  eaine  hath  been  ooncealed  fhim  tbe  eoMim  and 
inienor  olBoera  aforeaaid.  NeTertbelees,  if  th^  will,  before  Thnredaj  oei^ 
laj  liiddon  the  aaid  oonditimu,  and  oome  niraj  m  a  body  from  the  ennnf,  the 
MUM  oonditiona  ahall  be  performed  to  them  which  b»vB  been  oflered )  but  ia 
caae  they  shall  auffer  the  towns-people  (whom  wa  shall  not  reoeiTc)  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  town,  and  suffer  thnn  to  perish  under  the  w^li,  the*  mwt 
expect  no  mercy,  and  if  tbe  townemen  in  amui  shall  jojne  with  the  ■almei7  in 
Kuning  fbrth  in  ft  boc^  as  aforeaaid,  they  shall  also  be  free  from  Tiolntoe." 

The  soldiers,  however,  maintained  their  noble  firmness,  and 
resolved  to  accept  no  conditions  of  which  their  officers  did  not 
share  the  benefit. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

SUBRBimEB  OP  THE  TOWN— EXECUTION  OF  BIS  CHABm 

V00A3  ANb  SIB  OEOBaE  LISLE. 

SjEABFUL  was  now  the  state  to  which  the 
Z  gamson  was  reduced-  £ight  hundred  horses 
S  had  been  eaten,  and  but  few  remained.  Scaioely 
X  &  cat  or  a  dog  was  left  in  the  town.  Malt. 
S  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  every  kind  of  grain 
^  had  been  made  into  bread;  and  there  was  not  com 
left  sufficient  for  one  day's  provision.    The  enemy's  approaches 
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had  in  some  places  been  brought  so  near,  that  at  the  wall  of 
St.  Botolph's  Priory  Garden  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged 
freqaently  ooaversed  together,  and  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  stones  at  each  other ;  yet  in  case  of  a  storm  there  was 
not  ammunition  enough  left  in  the  town  for  two  days'  fight 
This  state  of  things  began  to  breed  thoughts  of  some  desperate 
deed  for  their  deliverance.  Accordingly,  the  following  paper 
was  drawn  np,  signed,  and  circulated  through  the  garrison  : — 

"We  whose  names  are  hereunto  written,  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almightj 
Ood,  protest  against  all  conditions  that  are  or  shall  be  sent  from  the  enemy, 
by  which  our  liberties  may  be  infriaged,  and  our  honours  blemished.  And  w* 
do  upon  ovCr  honours  solemnly  engage  ourselTes  not  to  desert  one  another,  nor 
the  foot,  till  by  Gk>d*s  assistance  we  have  forced  our  passage  through  all  that 
shall  oppose  us,  or  to  perish  in  the  act,  which  we  attest  this  three  and 

>nethousi 


of  August,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  eight. 

Soon  after,  the  besiegers  sent  into  the  town,  by  means  of  a 
kite,  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled — "The  Relation  of  a  great 
Victory  over  the  Scots,  and  their  General  Rout,"  the  details  of 
an  event  which  had  given  a  death- blow  to  the  last  hope  of 
relief.  At  the  same  time  they  fired  a  general  volley  upon  the 
town  from  every  gun,  great  and  small,  as  a  salute  in  honour  of 
the  event.  The  rattle  of  the  musket  balls  and  the  crashing  of 
the  great  shot  led  to  the  belief  that  the  wished-for  storm 
that  was  likely  to  terminate  their  sufferings  was  coming,  and 
the  men  rushed  to  their  posts,  happy  to  meet  another  foe  than 
iamine  at  the  walls.  Eagerly  the  haggard  soldiers  gathered 
round  the  iron  cauldrons  of  boiling  pitch  which,  to  eke  out  their 
other  means  of  defence  in  case  of  assault,  were  kept  ready 
night  and  day  along  the  whole  line ;  and  desperate  and  deter- 
mined hands  grasped  the  long  ladles  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  pour  the  fiery  shower  over  the  ramparts  upon  the  enemy. 
But  the  assailants  came  not.  The  message  was  afterwards  sent 
out  to  them  that  if  they  chose  to  make  the  attack  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  to  spring  a  mine,  for  any  gate  of  the  town 
they  named  should  be  set  open  to  them,  and  their  entrance 
disputed  hand  to  hand.  The  cool  spirit  of  Fairfax,  however, 
was  not  to  be  stirred  by  this  chivalrous  ofier^  or  provoked  by 
the  defiance  into  any  act  that  would  diminish  the  advantage  at 
which  he  held  his  adversary.  The  desperate  resolution  was 
therefore  formed  by  the  besieged  of  assaulting  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers,  in  the  hope  that  some  at  least  might  be  able  to  cleave 
ft  way  through  the  lines.  Without  bread  for  another  day,  and 
<^7  abarrd  and  a  half  of  gunpowder  Ieft»  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  out  longer.  The  warriors  met  in  council,  and  the  compact 
was  solemnly  made  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  should  be 
mastered  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  o£Scers  having  pistolled 
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their  horses  at  the  head  of  the  force,  so  as  to  show  they  had  no 
better  ohaoce  of  escape  than  the  meanest  soldier,  two  of  the 
gates  should  he  set  open,  and  the  royalist  hand,  rushing  on 
the   enemy's  line   and  into  his  head  quarters,  should  there 
meet  death   or  secure  deliTeranoe.    There  was   a  hope  that 
this  sudden  surprise  might  be  successftiL*    There  was  an 
excitement  in  the  project  that  was  welcomed  by  the  weary 
and  half- worn-out  spirits  of  the  men,  who  fell  readily  into 
it.     The   remnants   of   the    ammunition  were  gathered  up; 
short    scaling  ladders   were    collected;    and  every    prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  midnight  march  upon  an  enemy  well 
supplied  with  every  requisite  of  food  and  defence,  and  trebling 
them  in  numbers.     In  the  course  of  the  day  the  parliamen- 
tarians began  battering  the  wall  against  Berry  Fields  with  foor 
heavy  cannon.     This  fresh  alarm  enabled  the  royalists  to  get 
their  material  together,  and   keep  the  men  in  readiness  for 
the  nightly  sally   without  exciting   the  notice  of  the  towns- 
folk, who   might   have  betrayed   the    design.      As    darkness 
approached,  however,  some  of  the  officers  began  to  flinch  and 
hesitate.     They  counselled  delay  till  another  night.     The  sus- 
picion^ too,  began  to  infect  the  soldiers  that  the  officers  were 
looking  to  their  own  safety,    and  intended  to  abandon  them  in 
the  fight.     The  hearts  of  those  who  had  stood  by  their  leaders 
with  such  noble  constancy  through  famine,  and  despair,  and 
the   temptations  of  the  foe,  failed  them   at  the  thoughts  of 
treachery.     The  murmurs  swelled  into  mutiny ;  and  the  men, 
quitting  their  posts,  threatened  to  throw  their  officers  over  and 
make  terms  for  themselves.     This  feeling  was  quelled  by  fair 
words  ;  something  like  discipline  was  restored  ;  but  the  enthu- 
siastic confidence  in  each  other  by  which  alone  success  could 
be  secured  in   the  meditated  attempt  was  gone,  and  surrender 
was  the  only  resource.  Accordingly  Colonel  Tuke,  accompanied 
by  J.  Barnardiston,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Chelmsford  prisoners,  was 
sent  out  to  settle  terms  and  sign  the  capitulation, — the  fixe  in 

*  It  is  stated  that  Thomas  Aylett,  a  captain  amongst  the  defiandan,  and  the 
owner  of  the  manor  of  Ajthorp  Roothing,  which  was  spent  in  the  semoe  of 
the  king,  resorted  to  a  stratMcm  which  has  been  a  nursery  storf  ever  since: — 
'*  When  the  besieged  had  ted  upon  cats,  dogs,  and  horsee  till  their  diet  was 
more  dreadful  than  death,  the  cayalr  7,  of  which  body  he  was,  resolved  upon  a 
sally  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  tney  could,  or  out  their  way  througn  the 
enemy.  He  had  kept  a  bull  ibr  that  purpose,  which  he  besmeared  m  over 
with  pitch,  tar,  and  grease»  then  set  fire  to  him,  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
gate  amongst  the  bMiegers  in  a  dark  night ;  the  consternation  occasioned  by 
the  unusual  sight  and  horrid  roarine  he  judged  proper  for  his  design ;  but  the 
loot  in  garrison,  suspecting  that  if  they  were  deserted  by  so  great  apart  of  thdr 
strength  they  should  all  be  put  to  tlie  sword,  opposed  and  put  an  end  to  the 
attempt." 
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the  mean  time  ceasing,  and  the  contending  soldiers  in  many 
places  mingling  together  on  the  lines.  The  messengers  found 
Fairfax  in  a  stem  mood.  The  crashing  of  the  royal  caase  in 
other  parts,  and  probably  the  fierce  spirit  of  Ireton,  Cromweirs 
son-in-law,  who  was  in  the  camp,  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
former  offers,  and  the  following  hard  conditions  of  surrender 
were  at  length  signed — 

''Articles  agreed  apon  the  27th  of  AngoBt,  1648,  h^  and  betweene  the 
Commissionen  of  His  ExceUenoj  the  Lord  Generall  Fairfiuc  on  the  one  part : 
and  the  OommiseionerB  of  the  Earl  of  Norwieh,  Lord  OapeU,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lueas  on  the  other  part,  for  and  conoeming  the  rendition  of  the 
town  and  garrison  of  Colchester. 

"  Ist.  That  all  the  horses  belonging  to  the  officers,  souldiers,  and  gentlemen, 
ingaged  in  Colchester,  with  saddles  and  bridles  to  them,  shall  be  brought  into 
lutxus  Church  jard,  by  nine  of  the  clock  to  morrow  morning,  and  the  spare 
saddles  and  bndlee  into  that  church,  and  delivered  without  wilful  spojie  to 
such  as  the  Lord  GeneraU  shall  appoint  to  take  charge  of  them. 

"  2nd.  That  all  the  arms,  colours,  and  drums  belonging  to  any  of  the 
persons  in  Colchester  above  mentioned,  shall  be  brousht  into  St.  James* 
Church,  by  ten  of  the  clock  to  morrow  morning,  and  dehvered  without  wilful 
spoyle  or  embeadement  to  such  as  the  Lord  Gtenerall  sliall  appoint  to  take  charge 
of  them. 

''3rd.  That  all  private  souldiers,  and  officers  under  captaines,  shall  be 
drawne  together  into  the  Fryers  yard,  adjoyning  to  the  East-eate,  by  ten  of 
the  dock  to  morrow  morning,  with  their  clothes  and  baggage,  their  persons  to 
be  rendered  into  the  custody  of  such  as  the  Lord  G-enerafl  shall  appoint  to  take 
charge  of  them ;  and  that  they  shall  have  faire  quarter,  according  to  the 
expunation  made  in  the  answer  to  the  first  qussre  of  the  commissioners  from 
Coiehester,  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 

"4th.  That  the  lords,  and  all  captaines,  and  superiour  officers,  and  gentlemen 
of  qualitv,  ingaged  in  Colchester,  snail  be  drawne  together  to  the  King's  Head, 
with  their  clothes  and  baggage,  by  eleven  of  the  clock  to  morrow  morning,  and 
there  render  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Generall,  into  the  hands  of 
such  as  he  shall  appoint  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  that  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  the  generaU  officers  and  field  officers,  now  in  command  in  the  towne,  be 
sent  out  to  the  Lord  Generall  by  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

"  5th.  That  all  the  guards  within  the  towne  of  Colchester  shall  be  withdrawne 
from  the  line,  forts,  and  other  places,  by  eight  of  the  clock  to  morrow  momine, 
and  8udi  as  the  Lord  GeneraU  shall  appomt  shall  thereupon  come  into  their 
roomes. 

"  6th.  That  aQ  the  ammunition  shaU  be  preserved  in  the  places  where  it  lyes, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Comptroller  of  his  Excellencies  Traine  by  ten  of  the  clock 
to  monow  morning ;  and  aU  the  waggons  belonging  to  the  souldiery  or  persons 
engaged,  with  the  hamepse  belonging  thereunto,  shall  be  brought  to  some 
convenient  place  neare  the  ammunition,  to  be  delivered  to  the  same  person 
by  the  same  houre. 

"Tih.  That  such  as  ne  woxmded  and  sick  in  the  towne,  shaU  be  there  kept 
ttd  provided  fiyr,  with  aooommodation  requisite  for  men  in  their  condition, 
■ad  not  removed  thenoe  untiU  they  be  recovered,  or  able  without  prejudice  to 
their  healths  to  remove,  and  shall  have  such  chryrurgionf  allowed  to  looke  to 
them  as  are  now  in  the  towne. 

/*  8th.  That  all  ordinance  in  the  towne,  with  their  appurtinances,  shall, 
without  wilful  spoyle,  be  left  at  the  severaU  platformes  or  places  where  they  are 
now  planted,  and  so  delivered  to  his  Exoellencies  Gbard  that  shall  take  the 
^rge  of  those  places  respectively. 
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"  9tlL  That  from  henoeforth  there  shaU  be  s  oetaatioii  of  aniu  on  boUi  peitt, 
but  the  forces  within  the  towne  to  keepe  their  own  giuurdB,  and  the  Lord 
Genenlla  to  keepe  theira,  nntiU  Uiey  ehall  be  remoTed  acoording  to  tke 
artideB  aforegoing. 

"  Signed  by  ue, 
**  The  Conuniflsionere  on  the  behalf  of    The  Ckimmleeionen  on  the  behalf  of 
Hia  Szcellen^  the  Lord  Fairfax  :-^        the  Earl  of  Norwich,  the  Lord  Gkpel, 
Tho.  Hontwoos,  and  Sir  Charles  Laoaa  :-- 

H.  Ibston,  William  CoMproir, 

Tho.  Rainbbobowb,  Ab.  Shipmak, 

Edwasd  Whalut,  £sw.  HAiUiQin>« 

WiL.  Blots,  S.  Txtki, 

BSAM.  GURDON,  WlLLIAX  AtLOFFX." 

J.  Spabbow, 
Isaac  Ewxb, 
Tho.  Cookb, 
G.  Babitabdibtov, 

The  queries,  with  their  answers,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
document  were  as  follows : — 

**  Heith,  Angnst  27, 164a 
"Queries  propounded  by  the  commissioners  from  Colchester  to  the  com- 
miasioners  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fair&x  upon  the  conditions  sent  into 
the  towne. 

''Ist.  What  is  meant  by  frire  quarter?  2iid.  What  by  rendring  to 
mercy?  Answer  to  the  1st.  By  mire  quarter  we  imderstimd,  that  with 
quarter  for  their  lires  they  shall  be  fr-ee  from  wounding  or  beating; 
shall  enjoj^  warme  clothes  to  oorer  them  and  keep  them  warme;  shall 
be  maintained  with  victuals  fit  for  prisoners  while  they  shall  be  kept 
prisoners.  To  the  2nd.  By  rendrinfi;  to  mercy  we  understand,  tittt  they 
be  rendered  or  render  themselyes  to  the  Lord  G«nerall,  or  whom  he  shall  ap- 
point, without  certaine  assurance  of  quarter,  so  as  the  Lord  G«nerallmay  be  free 
to  put  some  immediately  to  the  sword  (if  he  see  cause)  although  hia  EzoeUencj 
intends  chiefly,  and  for  the  generality  of  those  under  that  condition,  to  sur- 
render them  to  the  mercy  of  the  parliament  and  G^erall.  There  hath  been 
lar^  experience,  neither  hath  his  Excellency  eiyen  cause  to  doubt,  of  his 
oiyility  to  such  as  he  shall  retaine  prisoners,  although  by  their  being  rendred 
to  mercy,  he  stands  not  engaged  thereby." 

Upon  the  return  of  these  answers,  the  commissioners  from 
Colchester  propounded  these  two  further  queries : — 

"1st.  Whether  these  that  were  surrendered  to  mercy  shall  enjoy  their 
wearinff  clothes,  as  well  those  on  their  backs,  as  what  other  change  they  haye? 
2nd.  Whether  the  noblemen  and  officers  shall  hare  use  of  their  owne  horses  to 
the  places  where  they  shall  be  confined?  To  which  was  answered  by  his 
Excellencies  commissioners.  To  the  1st.  It  is  intended  that  those  who  shall  be 
rendred  and  received  to  mercy,  shall  enjoy  the  wearing  dothes  on  their  backs, 
but  for  more  the  Generall  wiU  not  be  ingaged.  To  the  2nd.  It  is  expected 
(in  case  of  surrender  upon  treaty),  that  all  horses  as  well  as  arms  be  dehvered 
up ;  and  for  oircumstances  thereof  there  is  to  be  an  article  yet  for  the  gentle- 
men and  officers  under  this  condition  in  question  (when  any  of  them  ahall  be 
.  removed  to  the  places  of  confinement,)  his  Excellency  will  take  care  for  horses  to 
carry  them  (with  respect  to  their  quality),  but  for  allowing  their  owne  hones 
he  will  not  be  ingaged.'* 

The  next  morning  the  parliamentary  army  marched  tri- 
umphantly into  the  exhausted  town,  which  they  had  won  more 
by  their  patient  waiting  than  by  their  bravery.    In  the  after- 
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noon,  when  Fairfax  eTitet:pd  and  rode  roaiid  the  lines,  he  is 
stated  to  have  expressed  his  wonder  how  the  place  could  have  held 
out  so  long  against  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  desolation. 
Large  shot  lay  piled  here  and  there  in  goodly  store,  hut  without 
powder  lo  propel  them  from  the  guns.  The  store-houses  were 
empty.  Almost  the  last  mouldy  crust  of  pea  or  barley  bread, 
aod  the  last  slice  of  stinking  horse-flesh,  had  been  eaten.  The 
gaunt  faces  of  the  towns- folk  who  gathered  round  to  gaze  upon 
and  welcome  the  conqueror,  told  of  the  misery  they  had  endured. 
The  churches  were  battered  and  defaced;  the  suburbs  had 
become  a  wilderness  of  ruins  ;  within  the  town  itself  186  houses 
had  been  burnt  or  destroyed ;  and  everywhere  the  grim  spirit 
of  war— 

"  Now  wearv  sat  amongst  the  mangled  heaps, 
^  And  alumbered  o*er  its  prey*** 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  royal  army  assembled  at 
their  appointed  prison-house  at  the  Kings  Head,  and  the 
eommon  soldiers  mustered  mournfully  at  the  places  appointed 
for  them.  The  total  number  surrendered  was  8,58 1 ,  so  that 
those  in  arms  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  had  fl^d  from  the 
place  before  the  withering  breath  of  famine,  had  not  much 
exceeded  500. 

Now  came  the  last  sad  scene— the  deaths  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
and  Sir  George  lisle,  who  were  reckoned  amongst  the  first 
tommanders  in  the  royal  service.  The  noble  defence,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  would  have  raised  ;idmiration  and  respect 
in  gallant  minds ;  but  the  being  held  so  long  at  bay  by  a  weak 
foe  had  irritated  the  leaders,  who  resolved  to  take  in  cold  blood 
the  lives  of  those  whom  they  had  feared  to  meet  in  the  open  gate 
or  on  the  scaled  rampart.  Fairfax,  having  taken  up  his  quarters 
in  the  town,  a  council  of  war  assembled  at  the  Moat  Hal],  when 
the  resolution  was  speedily  taken  to  execute  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
—against  whom  the  general  of  the  parliamentarians  appears  to 
have  had  some  personal  pique — and  Sir  George  Lisle. 
The  hard  souls  of  Ireton  and  the  other  puritan  jurors 
And  military  judges  added  to  the  death-scroll  (he  names 
of  Sir  Beniard  Gascoigne — (who,  though  doomed,  was 
at  last  spared,  through  some  scanty  oozing  out  of  mercy)  ; 
and  of  Colonel  Farre,  but  the  latter  had  fortunately 
escaped.  This  decision  of  the  council  being  taken,  Colonel 
Ewer  was  sent  for  the  victims  to  the  King's  Head,  '^here  the 
dltptive  lords  and  gentlemen  wexe  huddled  together  in  one  room, 
from  which  they  durst  not  stir  on  peril  of  being  stripped  and 
zaaltreated  by  the  exultant  and  unruly  soldiery.  Melancholy 
was  the  feeling  which  ran  through  that  band  of  vanquished 
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royalists  as  the  messenger  of  evil  called  over  the  fated  names, 
and  requested  them  to  attend  the  council  of  war.  It  was  felt  to 
be  an  invitation  to  death.  The  prisoners  were  therefore  not 
surprised  when,  after  a  brief  confinement  at  the  Moat  Hall,  they 
were  called  before  the  council  and  told — "  That  after  so  long 
and  obstinate  a  defence,  until  they  found  it  necessary  to  daUver 
themselves  up  to  mercy,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  example  of 
others,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  no  more 
disturbed  in  that  manner,  that  some  military  justice  should  be 
executed ;  and  therefore  the  council  had  determined  they  three 
should  be  presently  shot  to  death."  From  the  Moat  Hall  they 
were  taken  to  the  old  castle,  then  used  as  the  county  prison. 
Ireton  following  them  to  its  gloomy  cells,  bade  iSir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  prepare  for  death,  according— as  he 
informed  them,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  law  under  which 
they  were  to  suffer — "to  an  order  of  parliament,  by  which  all 
that  were  found  in  arms  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors." 
"  Alas !"  responded  Sir  Charles,  "  you  deceive  yourselves ;  me 
you  cannot ;  but  we  are  conquered,  and  must  be  what  yea 
please  to  make  us/'  In  vain  the  other  captives  sent  a  protest 
against  two  being  singled  out  to  suffer  for  acts  for  which  all 
were  equally  responsible.  In  vain  did  the  victims  plead  for 
time  till  the  next  morning  to  settle  some  affairs  in  this  world, 
and  prepare  their  souls  for  another.  The  victors  were  inexorable ; 
their  vengeance  could  not  wait.  On  this  refusal  being 
communicated  to  him.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  somewhat  haughtily 
replied — "  Sir,  do  not  think  I  make  this  request  out  of  anj 
desire  I  have  to  live,  or  escape  the  death  you  have  doomed  me 
to,  for  I  scorn  to  ask  life  at  your  hands ;  but  that  I  might 
have  time  to  make  some  address  to  God  above,  an4  settle  some 
things  below ;  that  I  might  not  be  thrown  out  of  this  world 
with  all  my  sins  about  me.  But  since  it  will  not  be  by  year 
charity,  I  must  submit  to  the  mercy  of  God,  whose  holy  will  be 
done.  Do  your  worst ;  I  shall  soon  be  ready  for  exeoutioii." 
Sir  George  Lisle  was  even  refused  time  to  write  to  his  &ther  and 
mother.  The  chaplain  of  Lord  Capel  was  therefore  sent  for; 
the  prisoners  engaged  in  earnest  devotion ;  and  from  that  lone 
dim  cell  in  the  old  castle,  with  the  rattle  of  arms  at  the  door» 
the  humble  death-prayer  ascended  to  heaven. 

The  execution  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing. Let  us  turn  to  that  historical  picture  of  the  Castle  Bailey> 
which  it  needs  only  a  few  truthful  ink-splashes  to  paint  A 
descending  August  sun  is  gilding  the  time-worn  turrets  of  the 
castle,  and  flinging  long  slanting  shadows  from  its  high  wcJIs- 
There  are  fevered  movements  in  the  interior, — a  sign  of  excite- 
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ment  in  tbe  faces  of  the  sentinels  at  the  gates.     On  the  north 
side  three  files  of  musketeers  are  drawn  up  with  grim  precision 
upon  the  green  turf  in  the  foreground,  set  in  a  frame- work  of 
the  uniforms  and  glittering  arms  of  the  other  troops.     A  few 
townsfolk  who  have  heard  of  the  hurried  process  have  gathered, 
and  cluster  around  in  the  space  heyond,  some  with  the  hard  traces 
of  unpi tying  religious  rancour  in  their  countenances,  mingled  with 
exulting  approval  of  the  fate  of  those  through  whom  they  have 
suffered  pecuniary  loss  and  bard  privations, — others  with  a  sad 
look  and  a  silent  tear  for  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  ere   this 
troublous  time  set  in  had  been  known  as  a  neighbour  and  a 
friend.     Colonels  Ireton,  Whalley,*  and  Rainsborowe  are  upon 
the  ground,  moving  to   and  fro,  and  superintending  the  pro* 
ceedings.     And  now  from  yonder  narrow  doorway,  cut  in  the 
thick  wall,  issue  the  three  doomed  knights.     Upright  and  de- 
fiant they  are  led  to  the  appointed  spot,  a  few  paces  from  the 
wall.     Here  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  is  reprieved, — it  is  found, 
we  are  told,  he  is  a  foreigner ;  Sir  George  Lisle,   with  more 
compassion  than  was  shown  to  him  an  hour  ago,  is  led  aside 
that  he  may  not  witness  the  fall  of  his  friend  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  prepares  himself  for  the  death  shot.     "  T  have  often," 
said  he,  "  faced  death  in  the  field,  and  now  you  shall  see  I  dare 
to  die."  Offering  up  a  hasty  prayer,  with  the  green  sward  for  his 
altar,  he  rises  from  his  knees  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
opening  his  breast  to  the  soldiers,  exclaims  to  them—"  See,  I 
am  ready  for  you — now,  rebels,  do  your  worst."    As  the  sound 
of  the  last  words  fade  away,  four  musket  balls  stretch  him 
dead  upon  the  turf.     Sir  George  Lisle  is  now  brought  up  to 
the  quivering  and  bleeding  corpse.     He  kneels  and  kisses  it ; 
and  then,  some  flittering  home-vision  having  called  up  an  ex- 
pression of  filial  tenderness,  he  addresses  those  around  him^- 
*'  Oh !  how  many  of  your  lives  who  are  now  present  here  have 
I  saved  in  hot  blood,  and  must  now  myself  be  most  barbarously 
muxdered  in  cold !    But  what  wicked  act  dare  they  not  do 
who  woald  willingly  cut  the  throat  of  my  dear  king,  whom 
they  have  already  imprisoned,  for  whose  deliverance  and  the 
peace  of  this  unhappy  nation  I  dedicate  my  last  prayers  to 
heaven  4"     And  now  he  scans  his  executioners  with  a  soldier's 
eye,  and  thinking  they  are  too  far  off,  invites  them  to  come 
nearer.     One  of  the  men  voluntoers  the  assurance,  "  I'll  war- 
rant you,  Sir,  we'll  hit  you,"  to  which  Sir  George  replies,  with 
a  smile  and  a  lurking  sneer — *'  Friends,  I  have  been  nearer  you 
when  you  missed  me."    A  short  prayer,  and  the  defiant  com* 
maud,   "Now,  traitors,    do  your  worst,"  is  followed  by  the 
ring  of  another  death- volley  through  the  air. 
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'  It  was  a  foul  deed.  To  our  minds  it  bears  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  cruelty  and  injustice ;  but  it  might  perhaps  plead  at  Umt 
period  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  usage  of  the  victor  under 
previous  governments,  which  had  been  for  the  axe  to  follow  the 
successes  of  the  sword.  Lingard  says  :  "  The  blood  of  these 
brave  men  impressed  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  Fairfax, 
nor  was  it  wiped  away  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  who 
attributed  their  death  to  the  revengeful  councils  of  Ireton." 
What  the  people  thought  of  it  is  shown  by  the  notion  which 
for  a  long  time  prevailed — that  the  bareness  which  the  trampling 
of  the  curious  produced  around  the  place,  was  the  result  of  some 
mysterious  supernatural  agency,  which  prevented  the  grass 
growing  on  the  spot  where  the  victims  fell.  There  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  interest  woven  around  the  memory  of  these  two 
men.  Their  want  of  discretion  in  embarking  in  a  premature 
and  reckless  movement  is  apparent.  The  virtues  which  tbey 
worshipped  in  the  king  are  not  very  apparent  at  the  present  day. 
But  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  their  gallantry 
in  defending  it,  the  manner  of  their  death,  excite  our  sympathy, 
and  ought  long  since  to  have  called  up  some  better  m^ncmal 
than  the  miserable  piece  of  hearthstone  wliich  some  casual  hand 
has  thrown  down  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  they  perished. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  the  two  bodies  were  privately 
interred  together  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Lucas  family  on 
the  north  side  of  St  Giles's  church ;  but  after  the  restoration 
in  1661,  thdr  funerals  were  magnificently  solemnized,  and  the 
folio tring  inscription  was  placed  on  a  black  marble  stone  above 
their  resting-place : — 

**Uiidet  this  marUe  ly  the  bodies  of  the  two  molt  Taliuit  OapteiiiB  ^ 
Charles  Lucas,  and  Sir' George  Liale,  Knights,  who  for  their  enunent  ioyalbr  to 
their  soTerign,  were  on  the  2Sth  day  of  August,  1648,  by  the  command  <xf  Sir 
Thomas  Famasc,  the  Qenerall  of  the  Parliament  army,  in  cold  blood,  barbarously 
murdered." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  "  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bi]ckii^f-< 
ham,  who  had  married  the  Lord  Fairfax's  only  danghter^ 
finding  that  this  epitaph  reflected  upon  his  fiither^in-law's 
memory,  applied  to  King  Charles  II.  to  have  it  erased. 
Whereupon  the  king  mentioning  it  to  the  Lord  Lucas,  his  lord- 
ship said,  he  would  readily  obey  his  majesty's  oommand,  pro* 
vided  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  permit  him  to  put  in  the 
room  of  it,  '*  That  Sir  Oharles  Lucas  and  Sir  G-eorge  Lisle  were 
barbaroasly  mnrdered  for  their  loyalty  to  King  Gharies  I.,  and 
that  his  son,  King  Gharies  II.,  ordered  this  memorial  of  their 
loyalty  to  be  erased."  Whereupoiti  it  is  said  the  king  ordered 
the  epitaph  to  be  cat  in  as  deep  as  possible  (as  it  is)  instead  of 
being  erased. 
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Fairfax  despatched  the  following  aoconnt  of  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  and  his  proceedings,  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers  : — 

"  M7  Lord, — ^I  haire  herewiih  eent  you  the  articles,  wHh  the  exphmatioiM 
umexed,  upon  which  it  hath  pleased  God,  in  his  best  time,  to  deliyer  the 
towne  of  Colchester,  and  the  enemj  therein,  into  your  hands,  without  further 
bloudahed,  saving  that  (for  some  satisfiurtion  to  military  justice,  and  in  part  of 
srenge  for  the  innocent  bloud  they  haye  caused  to  he  spilt,  and  the  troubls^ 
damagei,  and  mischifffothey  have  brought  upon  the  towne,  this  oountrT,and  the 
kincdome),  I  have,  with  the  advice  of  a  consell  of  warre  of  the  chiefe  offlcoriL 
botn  of  th^oontry  forces  and  the  army,  caused  two  of  them  who  were  rendered 
at  Bificvy  to  be  shot  to  death,  befiora  any  of  then  had  quarter  assured  them. 
The  persons  pitched  upon  for  this  example  were  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  ^ 
George  Lisle ;  in  whose  militaiy  execution  I  hope  your  lordships  will  not  find 
cause  to  thinl^e  your  honour  or  justice  prejudiced.  As  for  the  Lord  Goring, 
Lord  OspeU,  and  the  rest  of  the  persons  rendred  to  meroy,  and  now  assured  of 
quarter  (of  whose  names  I  hare  sent  your  l<»dshipe  a  particular  list),  I  doe 
hereby  render  to  the  parliament's  judgment^  for  further  publique  justice  and 
mercy,  to  be  used  as  you  shall  see  cause.  I  desire  Gk>d  may  have  the  glory  of 
his  multiplyed  mercies  towards  you  and  the  kingdome  in  this  kinde^  and  in 
the  condkion  of  instruments  as  to  the  serrice  here,  the  officers  and  souldiers 
of  Essex  and  Suffolke  (who  in  this  time  of  so  dangerous  defection  haye  ad- 
hered constant  to  youPs  and  the  kingdome's  interests),  for  their  fiuthfuU 
demeasnour  and  patient  induranoe  in  the  hardships  of  this  seryice,  are  not  to 
be  fcKgotten. 

**  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  Servant, 

Seiik,  29a  Anff.,  164S.  "  T.  FAIRFAX.*' 

Two  hours  after  the  execution  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle,  the  other  lords  aud  ffentlemen  had  fair  quarter 
assured  them,  and  were  subsequeutfy  despatched  to  different 
prisons  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Goring  and  Lord  Capel  were 
afterwards  condemned,  at  the  instance  of  parliament,  by  the 
high  court  of  justice;  but  the  latter  only  was  executed. 

Many  of  the  royalist  officers  were  distributed  amongst  the 
regiments,  that  the  soldiers  might  extort  ransom  from  them. 
As  to  the  inferior  officers  and  private  soldiers,  a  tale  of  savagery 
is  told  which,  for  the  character  of  humanity,  it  must  be  hoped 
has  been  exaggerated  by  royalist  writers : — "  When  they  were 
drawn  from  their  line  they  shut  them  up  in  the  churches,  placing 
guards  over  them,  and  gave  free  liberty  to  their  foot  soldieis  to 
go  in  and  pillage  them,  so  that»  in  a  very  short  time,  there  were 
very  few  left  with  any  clothes,  and  hardly  shirts  on.  In  that 
miserable  oondition  they  marohed  them  away  in  a  most  violent 
and  lasting  rain,  dragged  them  from  place  to  place  in  the 
ocmntry,  lodging  them  in  churches  and  such  places,  till  many 
of  them  starved ;  and  several,  that  could  not  march  by  reason  of 
tuntness,  they  pistolled  in  the  highways :  and  finally,  some 
they  sold  to  be  txanspoctad  into  foreign  countries  fix>m  theiv 
wives  and  children." 

The  sympathy  of  the  town  with  the  assailants,  and  its  passive 
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attitude  throughout  the  siege,  did  not  save  it  from  panishment. 
For  their  want  of  active  co-operation  on  the  side  of  the  Pm- 
liament,  a  fine  of  ;EU,000,  afterwards  reduced  to  .£12,000, 
was  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants.  Of  this  sura,  £10,000  was 
divided  amongst  the  army,  and  the  other  £2,000  was  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  and  those  who  had  suffered  most  fcum  the 
siege. 

Thus  closed  this  melancholy  page  in  Essex  history ;  bat 
happily  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  hannar  of  civil 
war  was  unfurled  within  its  borders.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  prevalence  of  nonconformist  principles  in  the  county 
is  attributable  to  the  large  number  of  Cromwell's  soldiery  who 
settled  down  here  after  the  siege ;  but  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
political  and  religious  feelings  which  led  to  the  eetablishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  spread  largely  over  the  county  long 
prior  to  this  period. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
AH  ESSEX  WOMAK  AT  THE  KING'S  TBIAL— DE.  GAUDEN  AND 
THE  ICON  BASILIKE— ELECrriOM  OP  CBOBffWBLL'S  PAS- 
LIAMENT  — EXACTIONS  OP  THE  QOTERNBIENT— SIB  H. 
GEIMSTON— EJECTION  OF  THE  NONCONFOHMINa  CLEBGT 
IN  THE  COtTNTY—OATES'S  PLOT. 

&HE  victory  in  Essex,  following  and  oompletiiig 

a  the  successes  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

n  rendered  the  army  again  supreme.     It  afforded 

K  scopeand  pretfince  for  the  most  violentmeasures; 

a  and  the  trial  and   destruction  of  the  king  was 

^    determined  on,     The  unfortunate  monarch  wbb 

again  seized,  and  when  brought  before  the  high  court  of  justice 

ouDstitnted  to  try  him,  in  the  midst  of  that  solemn  and  Ir^cal 

scene  there  broke  forth  the  voice  of  an  Essex  woman  protesting 

in  mookery  against  the  whole  proceeding.     On  the  oalliog  over 

the  names  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  form  the  ooart. 

Lord  Fairfax  did  not  answer,  and  a  voice  from  amongst  the 

assembled  spectators  exclaimed—"  He  has  too  mnoh  wit  to  be 

here."     Again,  when  the  indictment  against  the  king  was  read, 

tcuusing  him  of  treason  in  the  name  of  the  peqple  of  England, 

the  words-^-"  Not   a  tenth   of  them,"   came  ringing  in  clear 

accents  from  the  same  quarter.    This  hold  assertion  startled  the 

court.     The  officer  on  guard  gave  an  order  to  fire  into  the  box 

fiwm  whence  it  proceeded;  hut  this  ferocious  command  was  not 

obeyed,     tt  was  then  fonnd  that  the  words  proceeded  from  Lady 
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Fairfax,  the  ^Fe  of  the  conqueror  of  Colchester,  and  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Vcre  of  Tilbury,  whose  mansion  was  at  Qobyons,  now 
the  property  of  the  Branfill  family.  This  lady  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  violent  feeling  of  the  time, — she  had  been 
proud  of  her  husband  s  achievements  in  behalf  of  the  parlia- 
ment; but  was  now  struck  with  horror  at  the  melancholy 
consequences  to  which  his  victories  had  led. 

Some  of  the  members  sent  by  Essex  to  the  parliament  stood 
aloof  from  the  trial  and  all  participation  in  the  proceedings 
which  followed.  The  members  for  Essex  at  this  time  were  Sir 
Martin  Lumley  and  Sir  William  Masham — ^men,  it  has  been 
already  seen,  active  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  ;  for 
Colchester,  Sir  Thos.  Barrington,  Jv  Sayer,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
H.  Grimston  after  the  decease  of  the  latter;  for  Maldon 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy ;  and  for 
Harwich,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  Sir  Thomas  Oheke,  and 
Capel  Luckyn,  Esq.  Most  of  these  followed  the  path  of 
Cromwell,  and  cleaved  |p  what  was  called  the  popular  cause ; 
but  several  of  them — particularly  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston— 
absented  themselves  from  the  Commons  when  the  king  s  trial 
was  discussed;  and  their  garments  were  thus  unspotted  by 
the  blood  of  the  sovereign  when,  on  that  dull  cold  morning  of 
January  11,  the  executioner  raised  his  axe  in  Whitehall,  and 
wielded  it  as  a  pioneer  to  clear  Cromwell's  way  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  protectorship.  Two  of  the  Essex  members,  Sir 
William  Masham  and  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  however,  had  not 
been  so  fastidious ;  and  were  appointed  members  of  the  council 
of  thirty- two  to  whom  the  powers  of  government  were  entrusted 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  In  this  capacity  they  employed 
themselves  in  adanting  the  laws  and  representation  to  a  realm 
without  a  monarchy. 

To  an  Essex  man  has  been  ascribed  the  authorship 
of  the  celebrated  Icon  Basilike,  a  portraiture  of  the  feelings 
of  the  king  in  his  solitude  and  sufferings — a  work  admitted 
to  be  the  best  prose  composition  in  the  English  language 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  so  full  of  piety,  meekness, 
and  humanity,  that  it  produced  an  immense  effect  upon  the 
nation,  and  ran  through  fifty  editions  in  the  year.  The 
royalists  of  course  insisted  it  was  a  genuine  work  of  the 
decapitated  king,  by  whom  it  professed  to  be  written  ;  but  at 
the  restoration.  Dr.  Gauden,  the  minister  of  Booking,  declared 
himself  the  real  author.  He  advanced  his  pretensions  adroitly 
and  quietly  to  the  government,  and  received,  it  is  said,  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter  and  afterwards  the  richer  see  of  Worcester, 
to  remain  silent  upon   the  subject.    After  his  death  his  claim 
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transpired,  and  a  fierce  controversy  was  fought  over  the  woik 
The  authorship  is  a  moot  point  to  the  present  day ;  hat  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Oauden  given  in  the  Clarendon  papers — and 
Clarendon  must  have  been  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case— ap- 
pear \o  decide  the   suit  in  his  favour. 

In  the  year  1664,  Cromwell  having  become  protector,  an 
election  took  place  under  the  system  he  had  laid  down; 
and  a  whole  army  of  knights  was  sent  up  from  Essex, 
to  aid  in  the  consolidation  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
smaller  boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  were  wholly 
or  partially  disfranchised,  as  being  either  too  enthusiastic 
and  independent  or  too  loyal  for  the  purposes  .of  the  man 
now  in  power.  Maldon  was  restricted  to  one  representative; 
Harwich  was  struck  out  of  the  list,  and  did  not  recover  its 
privilege  till  far  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles ;  bat  to 
compensate  for  this,  thirteen  knights  of  the  shire  were  ordered 
to  be  elected  for  the  county.  Great  precautions  were  taken 
that  these  should  be  good  men  and  tru#  according  to  the  idea  of 
the  dominant  party  of  the  day.  The  common  people  and  the 
small  freeholders,  known  royalists  and  their  sons,  were  for- 
bidden to  take  part  in  the  election,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
vote  who  did  not  possess  an  estate  of  the  value  of  £200.  This 
parliament  proving  untractable,  was  angrily  dissolved.  Crom- 
well proceeded  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own  power ;  and  the  poor 
loyalists  in  the  county^  who  had  been  from  time  to  time  so 
fearfully  plundered^  and  compelled  to  redeem  their  estates,  were 
further  fleeced  by  the  exaction  of  what  was  called  the  tenth  penny. 
In  carrying  out  this  system  of  decimation  by  military  authority, 
all  former  suflbrings  and  compositions  were  disregarded.  The 
mere  suspicion  of  a  lingering  feeling  for  the  fugitive  son  of  the 
late  king  was  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  exaction  upon  those 
who  retained  a  pound  in  their  pockets  or  had  an  acre  of  land 
left  to  them.  They  were  compelled  to  secure  their  personal 
Kberty,  or  to  redeem  the  remnants  of  their  property  by  the  pay- 
ment of  further  large  sums.  This  fresh  oppression  bowed 
many  a  loyal  head  in  the  county  and  bore  down  families  to 
abject  poverty.  Indeed,  parliament,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  power,  coolly  proceeded  to  rob  the  delinquents  whenever  it 
was  in  want  of  money.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  force  refused 
to  march  till  it  received  £8,000  arrearsof  pay,  an  ordinance 
was  at  once  passed  to  raise  the  money  by  the  sale  of  wood 
belonging  to  Lord  Petre  in  this  county.  Ag^n,  on  a  com- 
plaint being  made  of  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  the  navy,  the 
house  passed  a  vote  authorizing  the  shipwrights  to  fell  2,500 
oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  delinquents  in  Kent  and  Essex. 
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In  1656  another  parliament  was  called,  when  Essex  again  sent 
up  its  thirteen  knights ;  and  indeed  through  all  the  period  of 
what  may  properly  he  termed  the  commonwealth,  the  county 
eontinued  to  be  represented  by  this  number.  It  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  election  of  its  quiet  constitutional  two,  till  Cromwell 
had  passed  flrom  the  scene,  withered  by  his  anxieties,  and  his  con- 
stant fear  of  the  military  power  he  had  before  made  his  tool, 
and  which  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  a  well-paid  and  well- 
trained  militia — ^Essex  probably  keeping  on  foot  for  him  its 
tried  and  trusty  bands. 

Of  the  *'  healing  parliament/'  as  it  was  called,  which  acting 
upon  the  feeling  of  the  country,  worn  and  wearied  by  its  long 
strife,  placed  Charles  II.  upon  the  throne.  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone,  an  Essex  man,  whose  seat  was  at  Bradfield  Hall, 
was  chosen  speaker.  Eminent  in  the  law,  he  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  people  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  We  have 
already  seen  bim  active  in  levying  funds  in  the  county,  and 
raising  men  to  coerce  aid  subdue  the  king.  He  was,  too,  as 
the  representative  of  Colchester,  a  leading  man  in  the  long 
parliament;  but  like  others  of  that  period,  he  did  not  confound 
a  redress  of  grievances  with  a  desecration  of  liberty,  and  as  he 
halted  and  hesitated  when  he  beheld  the  crime  and  confusion 
uto  which  his  colleagues  were  hurrying,  he  was  amongst  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  house  of  commons  as  too  fai^tidious 
in  their  principles  to  be  entrusted  with  the  desperate  work  of 
tbe  day.  He  had  returned  with  others  to  his  duties  on  the 
invitation  of  General  Monk ;  and  thus  an  Essex  man  appeared 
as  head  of  the  house  of  commons  when  that  body  attended  in 
Palace-yard  to  give  solemnity  to  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
king.  As  a  member  of  all  the  parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  and 
as  master  of  the  rolls,  the  former  member  of  the  Eastern 
Association  earned  before  his  death  the  character  of  **  loyal 
Grime  ton." 

Few  in  this  county  suffered  from  the  retributive  measures 
of  restored  monarohy.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  however,  as 
one  who  had  countenanced  the  death  of  the  king,  was^ 
with  two  others>  pinioned  upon  a  hurdle,  and  drawn  through 
the  streets  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  to  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn^  and  back  again  to  prison.  But  the  inhabitants 
were  excited  and  perplexed  by  the  changes  and  torn  by  the 
wild  parly  spirit  whieh  continued  to  agitate  and  divide  the 
kingdom  after  the  first  outburst  of  joy  at  the  reoonciliationy 
and  the  rolling  back  of  anarchy^  had  subsided.  Many  of  the 
expelled  clergy  returned  to  the  parsonages  from  whioh  they  had 
been  driven  either  by  assumed  authority  or  by  mob  violence ;  and 
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these  men  resumed  the  episcopal  fonn  of  worship  in  their 
churches.  Great  latitude,  however,  was  for  a  time  allowed  in 
form  and  doctrine.  An  accommodation  was  even  proposed,  by 
which  the  Preshyterian  should  be  retained  within  the  pale  of 
the  establishment.  This  failed.  Then  came  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  banished  all  strange  doctrine  from  the 
pulpits  and  restored  the  liturgy  in  its  completeness;  and 
2,000  of  the  clergy,  many  of  them  in  Essex,  with  a  sincerity 
which  astonished  die  kingdom,  abandoned  their  snug  vicarages 
and  comfortable  rectory-houses,  and  went  forth,  voluntarily 
embracing  a  life  of  hardship  and  poverty  rather  than  accept  the 
articles  of  subscription  which  were  tendered  to  them  as  the  con- 
dition of  retaining  their  cures.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
ejected  clergy  in  this  county :  it  shows  at  once  the  extent  of 
the  suffering,  and  the  parishes  which  had  been  under  pastors 
whose  teaching  had  been  most  hostile  to  the  system  of  the 
Church : — 


Abbxt  Hatch 

Alphamstone 
Abksbdev  ... 
Gbxat  Bjld]>ow    ... 
Little  Baddow   ... 
BASxiKa    ... 

Babnston 

Belohamp  (Waltxx) 

BSLCHAMP   (OTXXN) 

Bxvtlst    

BOBSHAX 

BOXTBI) 


Btxbflb  Bukfsxbab 

BiBDBBOOK 

Obbat  Bttbstead... 
Chelmbtobd 
Chiojlnit  ... 

ChTTiDEBDITOH 

ChibhaxiL  (Littu) 

CLATEBDrO... 
OOOOESHALL 


Mr.  EiaoHTSLT. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bbinblxt,  St.  John's  CoL  Ganib. 

BiOHABD  Pbfpb,  M.A.,  Eman.  CoL  Oamb. 

Mr.  Chbibtdphbb  WBAoas. 

Thokas  Gilson,  M  JL.,  Eman.  CoL  Gamb. 

BsKJAiciir  Wat,  M.A.,  Orial  CoL  Oxanu 

John  Beadle,  M.A, 

Mr.  Deabblbt. 

Mr.  Thoxab. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beahd. 

Mr.  JoHV  Oakeb. 

Mr.  Lax,  also  Mr.  Cabs. 

Mr.  JoHK  Ae(k>b,  Camb.  Unir. 

Mr.  Sdmttvb  Stmmbb. 

Isaac  Gbakdoboe,  MA.,  St  John's  CoL  Ounb. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bbiboeb. 

Mr.  Mask  Mott. 

Mr.  Abohsb. 

Mr.  Haxbu. 

Mr.  Jambb  Willbt. 


...  Mr.  JoHH  MooBX,  Peter-house,  Gbmb. 

...  Mr.  JoHV  Sams. 

Colobxstbb,  St.  AztdbeVb  Owbv  Stooktov,  MjL.,  GhriBt's  CoL  OmbI). 

St.Fbtbb*8...  Mr.  Edwabd  Wabbbh. 

...  Mr.  JoHv  Clabxe. 

...  Mr.  Bobbbt  THQMPSOir. 

...  Mr.  JoHH  Yabduz. 

...  Mr.  JoHV  Mav. 

. . .  Matt.  NxwooMEir,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoL  Osinb. 

...  Mr.  Mabtih  Holbitoh. 

...  Mr.  PHiLLoaEBS  SACHXTXBJn^  Oz.  Unir. 

...  Mr.  IfATHAiriBL  Bavew,  Eman.  CoL  Ouab. 

...  Mr.  Constable. 

...  Mr.  Hugh  "Q-LOVEB,  Eman.  CoL  Camb. 

...  Mr.  Gbboo. 

...  JOHV  BULXUBT,  MJL 


«» 
COLHE  EKGAIini 

OOFVOBD      ... 

Cbahhak  ... 
Davbubt  ... 
Dedham  ... 
High  Eabteb 
Eastwood  ... 
Feuteb 
Eeebing 

EnrOHIVGVIBLD 

FnrGBnrGHOx 

FOBDHAM    ... 
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Onmf craHOBP 
Hawkwxll 
Halbtiad  ... 
HAXSnAD  (Wsbt) 
HimnronBU)  S. 

HiTFIBLD  BbOAJ)  OaK 
HnCPSTSAD 


•  •  ■• 


t  •• 


•  •* 


^"■■i*"^  ...  •••  *•■ 

HsonreHAM  (OabtiiB)     ... 
Hunrr  (Litclb) 

HOOKLBT 

HALLnrffBTTBT  (Lutlb)  ... 

HOBVCHUBCH  

LfCFAHSTOSni 
I5W01IH      ... 

Latxb  (Haodhok) 
Latxb  r&iOH) 
LiviB  (Lrms) 
LnoHB  (L1TT1.B) 
Lirrov  (Low) 

LODSXLIi  ... 
KlLDOV  ... 
MOBROV     ... 

Kazoto 

KlTXHDOOr 

KOBIQV 

K0S£SY 

Oaklxt      

Oacut  (hsab  Staitbtid) 
OcmiDxir  (Soitth) 
OvoAB  (OoiTFnie) 

PAHfUUD    ... 

Paehboh  (GbbatJ 

PaI'IUHWIOK 


•  «• 


•  *. 


•  *• 


•  *• 


**• 


««  • 


•  *• 


».  • 


•  •• 


«•• 


•  •* 


•  •« 


... 


•  •• 


•  •• 


Pnrnow    ... 
Pbhtibwbll 

SADinHTXB 
SATISiaK   ... 

BnzmKm 

filBGBWXCL 

EnmHiiLL... 

BooTHnro- 

SooTKnro  (Whhs) 
Saitdov 
SE4LIOSD  ... 
Sbillby     ... 

SlUBflXLD... 

SHOKsinEr  ... 

SoiriHOHUXOH 

^nantKLD 
SuxBouBin 
Staviqbd  BITXB8... 
foAXBllD 

SiAPKDosD  (AnBom) 
gTAPLnoBp  (Tawvit)  . 
SnBBnro 

810CK 


... 


••• 


•.. 


... 


••• 


•*• 


.•• 


Mr.  Dayib. 

Mr.  John  Chubch. 

Mr.  William  Spabbow,  CSamb.  XTiut. 

Mr.  Gbxbh. 

Mr.  OABDnrAL. 

Jomr  Wabbbk,  M.A.,  Ox.  XJniT. 

Mr.  Thomab  Ellis. 

Mr.  Saxubl  Elt. 

Mr.  JoKV  SiciTH. 

Mr.  Samvbl  Cbosskah'. 

Mr.  Fabbwobth. 

Mr.  Watbbs. 

Bir.  Wblu. 

John  Willis,  M.A. 

Mr.  SoBT.  DoDD,  Ox.  Unir.,  also  Mr.  JsinmiB. 

Mr.  Habtby. 

Mr.  Saxvbl  Bobvbt,  Ejh^b  CoL  Camb. 

Edwabo  Whibton,  M. a.,  Trin.  CoL  Ounb. 

Mr.  John  Bxnbon. 

Phillip  Anpbbton,  M.A.,  Eman.  C6L  Gbmb. 

Mr.  Clabe. 

Thos.  Hobboosbs,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CdL  Ounb. 

EBinTND  Oalaxat,  M.A.,  Sydney  Ck>l.  Camb. 

Mr.  JoBBPH  Bbown,  Eman.  OoL  Ox«n. 

Mr.  Davis  Fowlbs. 

Mr.  Htjbbabd. 

Mr.  SPABBOWHAin:. 

Mr.  John  Hitbbabd. 

Mr.  LirOAS. 

Mr.  Babnabt. 

Mr.  John  Lobkcn. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  Pttbohas. 

Mr.  Bastwiok. 

Mr.  Balph  Hilb. 

Mr.  Blakblbt. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Ebdat. 

THOBLiflPBOK,  M.A. 

Mr.  OBOsaB  MoxoN. 

ATtTtATTAiy  CALBT,    B.D. 

WiLLLAK  Clopton,  MJl.,  Email.  CoL  Oamb. 

DaniblBat,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoL  Camb. 

Mr.  C^BOB0B  L18LB. 

Mr.  John  Wood. 

Mr.  Sandpobd. 

Mr.  Saxxtbl  SmTH* 

Mr.  Gi£B8  FntMiN,  Osmb,  XTnir.  ^ 

Mr.  2LL0HABT  FnroH. 

Mr.  Gbobob  BoiTNB. 

Mr.  Watson. 

WnxiAX  Bttthband,  M JL,  Ox.  Univ. 

John  Bbkyb,  M.A. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Haybbs,  Eath.  Hall,  Ounb. 

Mr.  Matthew  Ellutonb. 

Mr.  Bobbbt  Abbott. 

Mr.  Lbwib  Caaandbixx. 

Mr.  Wabd. 

Saxttbl  Bantopt,  B.D.|  Jesus  CoL  Camb. 

Mr.  Thoicab  Clabk. 

Mr.  MABimr  SnpsoN. 

M 
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Stow  Mast's        Mr.  Jaxbb  Mavldsk. 

Tet  rMvoH  OB  Q-reat)  ...  Mr.  Gbbxn. 

Tby  (Mabxi)        Mr.  BiCHASD  Bahp. 

TsKLora     JoBoy  Stat.wak,  M.A^  Oil  Pair. 

Tkaxtxd Mr.  JA1CB0  Pabebx. 

Thotimit  MoinrT  ..,        ...  Mr.  Fsavgib  Gkaitdixb. 

TovTvmsLD        ...        ...  Mr.  Jobs  Otsbhsap. 

UFimrBTEB 3Cr.  Hawkxs. 

WASSBIK0 Mr.  Chbistopbxb  SooiT. 

Waubam  (Litilb)         ...  Jomr  HABBiSQir,  MJL 

WaHSTBAD LbOHABD  HOAXy  MJ). 

Wablxt  (Littlb) Mr.  Powbl. 

Wbst  Ham  Mr.  WAim>ir. 

WBTBBB8nxi.D     JoHN  CkiUB,  M.A.,  JmoB  CdL  Oaanbi 

Whitb  Ck>iiRB       Mr.  JoBH  Biaurr. 

WicKHAM  Bishops         ...  Mr.  Bobbbt  Billio,  Tna.  06L  Ounb. 

WiTHAX Mr.  ThOKAS  LlTDQlTTXlB. 

Wbbijiy     Mr.  Dowbl. 

Ybldham  (Qbbat)  ...    Mr.  Bobbbt  Ohadbit. 

Tt  appears  to  have  been  feared  that  these  nonoonfonnist 
exiles  would  in  many  instances  carry  the  congregations  from 
the  parish  altars,  and  leave  the  churches  desolate.  An  act  was 
therefore  passed  prohibiting  separate  congregations,  and  for- 
bidding any  dissenting  teacher  to  come  within  five  miles  of 
any  place  at  which  he  had  preached.  Dissent  prevailed  in 
the  county,  nevertheless,  and  to  a  great  extent, — so  hard  is  it 
to  coerce  the  conscience  by  human  law ;  and  though  these 
restrictions,  with  occasional  modifications,  were  continued  for  a 
century  afterwards,  conventicles,  as  they  were  called,  were  set 
up  in  secure  and  secret  places,  precautions  being  taken  to  elude 
the  watchful  constable  and  the  lurking  informer.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  existed  up  to  about  a  year  ago  in  the  old  chapd,  ia 
Baddow-lane,  Chelmsford.  A  sliding  panel  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
original  buildiug  was  a  solitary  bam,  and  through  this  loop- 
hole, the  minister  and  the  people  who  dared  to  worship  God  in 
what  the  law  called  an  illegal  manner,  had  a  ready  means  of 
escape  to  the  wood,  which  then  skirted  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  extended  from  GaUeywood  Common  to  the  river,  while  the 
soldiers  employed  to  hunt  the  religous  fugitives  were  tfiundesng 
at  the  bolted  door. 

The  county  was  doubtless  stirred  by  the  phrenzy  which  seized 
upon  the  whole  nation  on  the  promulgation  of  the  news  of  Oates's 
plot.  In  the  excited  elections  which  took  place  in  the  midst  of 
this  fit  of  blind  fiiry  the  members  for  Essex  who  had  sat 
through  the  long  parliament,  were  discarded*  and  Sir  Elift^ 
Harvey  and  Henry  Mildmay,  Esq.  were  substituted — it  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  because  they  fell  more  into  that  wild 
and  alarmed  feeling  which  supposed  "religious  iibert?) 
property,  even  the  lives  of  men  to  be  at  stake."    Lord  Petre 
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was  one  of  the  five  peers  who  were  seized,  deprived  of  their 
seats,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason 
for  alleged  oomplicity  in  that  affair.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
chief  of  the  Jesuits  had  set  him  down  as  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  new  government,  bj  the  anthoiity  of  the  Pope ;  and  an 
impeachment  was  prepared  against  him.  His  Lordship  escaped 
the  sad  fate  of  the  aged  Stafford  and  the  other  victims,  as, 
through  the  long  delay,  the  credit  of  the  plot  began  to  break 
down,  and  the  impostnre  to  be  unmasked ;  but  it  was  only  to 
die  in  his  prison,  house. 

Oeneral  Monk,  the  author  of  the  restoration,  had  retired 
from  this  scene  of  political  strife  to  the  princely  mansion  and 
retired  walks  of  Mew  Hall,  Boreham,  having  purchased  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  recovered  possession 
of  it  after  it  had  been  wrested  from  the  family  of  Cromwell. 
A  grateful  sovereign  had  created  the  general  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, with  a  pension  of  Jg7,000  a-yearfrom  the  royal  revenue; 
and  here  the  former  soldier  of  the  commonwealth,  honoured  by 
the  country  he  had  rescued  firom  anarchy,  lived,  it  is  stated^ 
'*in  the  utmost  pomp  and  grandeur,  having  everything  that 
wealth  could  procure,  or  fieincy  invent"  His  last  days,  how- 
ever, were  embittered  by  a  languishing  illnees ;  and  he  died  in 
his  Essex  home  in  1670,  leaving  £15,000  a*year  in  land,  and 
£60,000  in  ready  money.*  He  was  buried  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel,  and  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  Duchess, 
who,  it  is  stated,  had  been  successively  his  washerwoman,  his 
mistress,  and  his  wife. 

For  nearly  a  century  after  this  period,  stirring  as  were  the 
political  conflicts,  and  important  as  were  the  events  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation,  the  part  which  Essex  took 
in  them  was  only  in  common  with  the  ordinary  course  and  the 
current  flBeling  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  It  could  not 
remain  insensible  or  inactive.  Within  its  cottages,  and  around 
the  hearths  of  its  funn-housesy  were  gathered  many  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  and  the  commonwealth — the  men  of  that 
fine  army  which  it  cost  Charles  a  sigh  to  disband ;  and  these 
men,  who  had  studied  politics  in  the  camp,  and  had  helped  to 
make  and  unmake  governments  by  the  sword,  would  naturally 
act  as  a  leaven  on  the  people  around  them.    The  inhabitants, 

*  Thie  fortune  ib  to  be  mewured  by  the  prioe  of  proviaioiiB ;  ftnd  wheat  at 
^o»  period  bad  adyaiioed  to  nearly  the  Talne  of  the  preeent  dvr.  In  the  year 
of  the  Dnke'a  death  it  was  41b.  Sd.  per  qnarter;  matt  dSe.  6d.  Up  to  the 
cwmiMpcaaant  of  tiie  next  eentuy  prioes  did  not  &U  below  this,  ezoept  in 
1689-90-91,  when  wheat  &I1  at  one  tune  to  80b.  s  but  from  ISdS  to  1699,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  one  year,  it  was  over  GOb.  $  onoe  it  was  Tls.  i  and  in  the  last- 
nemedyear,  64e. 
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therefore,  felt  strongly,  and  they  occasionally  expressed  that 
feeling  in  the  parliamentary  addresses  of  the  time,  on  tbe 
qnestionahle  acts  of  the  restored  king,   and   the  still  more 
arbitrary  coarse  of  James  II.     They  saw,  with  grim  indigna- 
tion, the  wresting  by  that  sovereign  of  the  charters  from  the 
corporations,  and  the  expulsion  from  office  of  the  depaty- 
lieutenants  and  Essex  justices  who  adhered  to  the  test  and  the 
penal  laws— -rights  and  honours  which  were  not  restored  till  the 
infatuated  king,  terrified  by  the  dark  storm  which  was  gathering 
in  Holland,  rendered  himself  as  despised  for  his  hurried  con- 
cessions as  he  was  before  hated  for  his  tyranny.     They  mast 
have  been  irritated,  too,  on  learning  that  Sir  Samuel  Baroar- 
diston,  a  leading  man  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  county,  had 
been  fined  £10,000  for  reflecting  in  a  priyate  letter  on  the  acts 
of  the  government — a  piece  of  revenge,  it  was  thought,  for  the 

;art  he  took  as  foreman  of  the  jury  which  acquitted  Shaftesbury, 
'hey  looked  with  hope  to  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
and,  doubtless,  they  regarded  it  as  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  when  they  beheld  the  king's  fleet  wind-bound  in 
Harwich  harbour,  through  which  the  Dutch  deliverers  were 
enabled  to  pass  the  straits  of  Dover  unopposed.  Yet  the 
county  remained  undisturbed  by  tumults  and  insurrectionary 
movements.  It  responded  readily  to  the  circular- letter  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  to  the  counties,  preliminary  to  the 
settlement  of  the  government;  and  it  welcomed  heartily  his 
accession  as  William  III.,  with  the  greater  freedom  of  conscience 
which  the  revolution  brought.  But  the  inhabitaiits  proceeded 
steadily  with  their  works  of  industry,  the  agriculturists  culti- 
vating their  fields,  and  extending  them  by  the  enclosure  of 
waste  lands,  wlule  the  cloth  weavers  of  the  towns  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county  were  enriching  themselves  and  those  about 
them.  The  bay  and  say  makers  of  Essex  had  risen  into  so 
much  importanoe,  that  special  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
to  regulate  their  trade.  The  company  at  Colchester  was  fonned 
into  a  sort  of  guild,  with  officers  to  carefully  examine  and  stamp 
their  cloths,  which  brought  them  into  high  repute,  as  is  shomi 
by  a  complaint  that  competitors  at  Halsted  and  elsewhere 
fraudulently  iioitated  their  seals ;  and,  though  depressed  by  the 
Spanish  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  they  long  carried  on  a  flourishing 
trade.  The  value  of  the  weekly  manufacture  in  the  borough 
amounted  to  £30,000.  Indeed,  the  historian  seems  to  have 
feared  that  the  good  town  would  suffer  from  over- repletion. 
"  Let  us  hope,"  says  Morant,  speaking  of  the  wealth  which  the 
trade  caused  to  flow  in,  that  it  '*  will  be  used  with  thankfulness, 
humility,  and  prudence,  employed  in  the  general  good  of  the 
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public,  and  not  degenerate  into  the  most  criminal  luxury,  arro- 
gance, selfishness,  and  dissipation,  the  too  natural  effects  of  over- 
abundance."  He  draws,  too,  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  the  decay  of  this  trade.  Houses 
would  be  pulled  down  for  want  of  tenants,  taxes  would  fail,  and 
"moreover,  what  would  become  of  the  great  quantities  of 
provisions  which,  through  Ood's  goodness,  plentifully  grow 
around,  and,  by  proper  encouragement,  ana  a  quick  con- 
sumption, are  industriously  cultivated,  and  brought  to  our 
markets  ?  There  would  then  he  an  end  of  them.  The  rents 
of  our  lands  would  fall ;  universal  poverty  would  ensue ; 
aud  this  flourishing  town  would  be  reduced  to  a  despicable 
village.  And  not  only  this  town,  but  also  the  greatest  part 
of  this  noble  and  populous  county,  of  which  the  poorer  sort 
are  almost  universally  employed  in  spinning  the  wool,  would 
be  reduced  to  inexpressible  straits  and  misery  ;  for  what 
employment  could  be  immediately  substituted  in  its  room  ?" 
We  know  that  this  trade  has  long  since  departed  from  the 
land.  There  is  not  a  yard  of  broadcloth  or  other  woollen  ware 
made  in  Colchester  or  in  that  part  of  the  county.  The  whirr 
of  the  spinning-wheel,  which  could  be  heard  at  every  cottage 
door,  has  ceased  for  nearly  half  a  century;  and  the  present 
generation  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  shape  of  that  primitive 
implement  of  manufacture.  But  Colchester  has  not  decayed  ; 
and  though  houses  have  been  demolished,  it  has  been  to  make 
way  for  more  sumptuous  buildings.  The  land  of  Essex  con- 
tinues to  be  cultivated ;  the  poor  find  employment,  and  in 
general,  too,  possess  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  they  did 
a  century  ago.  So  often  do  we  find,  in  spite  of  the  prophesied 
ruin  which  is  to  follow  change,  society  rights  itself  as  the  world 
moves  on ;  and  so  inclined  are  we  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
the  sunset  hues  with  which  memory  gilds  the  past,  that  the 
''good  old  times,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  hall  and  cottage, 
were  not  a  whit  better  than  they  should  be. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  travelling  was 
very  unpleasant  and  insecure.  The  highways  were  in  a  wretched 
condition;  and  though  it  is  stated  a  great  improvement  in  them 
commenced  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  so  recently  as  1795  we  read 
of  seven  loaded  wagons  regaining  stuck  fast,  sunk  up  to  their 
axletrees,  in  the  great  trunk  road  between  Ingatestone  and 
Chelmsford — a  distance  of  six  miles.  A  ioumey  from  the  heart 
of  the  county  was  a  matter  that  required  serious  thought  and  a 
week  s  preparation ;  and  we  find  it  advertised  as  an  extraordinary 
feat,  and  not  without  some  apologetic  explanations  to  allay  the 
terror  of  the  public   at  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  that 
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"  flying  machines'*— a  sort  of  oross  between  the  wagon  and  the 
stage  coach,  drawn  by  chain  traces — would  leave  Chelmsford 
at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  actually  reach 
London  the  same  night,  returning  on  the  following  morning; 
thus,  by  extra  exertion,  accomplishing  in  two  days,  and  at 
enormous  expense,  a  journey  which  may  now  be  performed  by 
a  return  ticket,  in  a  second-class  carriage,  for  7s.  6d.,  in  less 
than  three  hours.  The  highwayman,  too,  was  another  nn- 
pleasant  impediment  to  the  traveller.  Notwithstanding  the 
ferocity  of  the  law,  which  consigned  numbers  to  death  for 
robberies  at  almost  every  assize,  the  thief,  armed  with  his  pistol 
and  mounted  on  his  steeple-chaser,  followed  the  plundering  of 
the  traveller  as  a  profession.  Dick  Turpin  was  a  good  type  of 
this  class — a  man  whom  imagination  and  romance  have  repre- 
sented as  robbing  like  a  gentleman  and  acting  with  good  feel- 
ing and  profuse  liberality  to  the  poor  and  his  companions.  In 
truth,  however,  he  was  a  brutal,  unmitigated  ruffian.  There  is 
no  pretence  for  saying  he  mingled  a  character  of  chivalry  with 
his  crimes.  His  celebrated  ride  to  York  is  a  fable.  And 
though  he  occasionally  did  a  little  genteel  business,  as  it  was 
considered  by  his  class,  on  the  highway,  be  added  to  it  the 
coarse  calling  of  the  burglar,  the  smuggler,  and  the  deer-stealer. 
At  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  Essex  gang,  he  was  the 
terror  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  for  nearly  ten 
years  from  about  1730.  He  was  bom  at  Hempstead,  near 
Saffron  Walden,  and  commenced  business  as  a  butcher,  but 
fled  for  cattle  stealing,  and  commenced  his  further  career  of 
crime  as  a  smuggler  in  Bochford  and  Dengie  hundreds.  As  a 
highwayman  and  housebreaker  his  place  of  retreat  was  Epping 
forest ;  and  towards  High  Beach  an  excavation  is  still  pointed 
out  to  the  curious  traveller  or  the  loitering  pic-nic  party  as 
Turpin's  cave.  He  was  hanged  in  1789  for  horse-stealing;  for 
though  he  had  been  guilty  of  murder  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tried  on  that  charge.  Benj.  Downham,  the  leader 
of  another  notorious  robber  troop,  whose  business  was  prin- 
cipally housebreaking,  was  executed  at  Chelmsford^  and  hanged 
in  chains  at  Badwinter,  in  March,  1759.  The  roads  oontinsed 
unsafe  long  after  this  period.  Foot*pads  infested  most  parts  of 
the  county.  Higglers'  carts  could  not  go  to  or  return  from 
market  without  protection ;  and  in  J  7'65  we  read  of  a  robber  being 
shot  at  Loughton  by  an  armed  guard  accompanying  the  hay  carts 
returning  from  London.  An  Essex  stage  coach  was  stopped  and 
robbed  by  a  single  highwayman  between  Ilford  and  Stratford. 
And  in  tixe  same  year  it  was  tJie  custot4  of  the  farmers  attend- 
ing Colchester  market  to  leave  some  hours  before  the  usual  eloat 
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of  bosiii688  to  go  home  in  large  companies,  on  accotint  of 
the  robberies  that  were  committed  upon  them  if  they  travelled 
singly. 

In  1761  a  myal  meteor  flitted  across  the  horizon  of  the 
coiiD^,  and  left  some  of  its  inhabitants  hoarse  with  loyal 
shouting.  The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  (the 
Queen  Charlotte  of  the  next  fifty  years)  landed  at  Harwich  on 
the  7th  of  September,  on  her  way  to  marry  George  III.  She 
was  enthnsiastically  reoeiyed  in  her  journey  through  Essex ; 
and  sleeping  the  first  night  after  she  set  foot  on  English 
soil  at  the  mansion  of  the  Marqnis  of  Abercom,  at  Witham, 
she  proceeded  next  day  to  Bomford,  where  the  officers  of  the 
court  and  the  royal  carriages  met  her,  to  condnct  her  through 
Stratford  to  London. 

The  Essex  press  was  bom  at  this  period.    No.  I.  of  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle^  or  Essex  Weekly^  Advertiser,  the  first 
newspaper  sheet  printed  in  the  county,  appeared  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1764,  published  by  Wm.  Stupar  at  the  price  of  two- 
pence-halfpenny — the  goyemment  taking  the  odd  halipenny  in 
the  shape  of  stamp.    It  is  amusing  to  look  over  this  little  folio 
<^  four  diminutive  pages,  each  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  long 
aud  ten  inches  wide,  and  compare  it  with  the  expansive  sheet 
of  the  same  journal  at  the  present  day.     Three  of  the  thirty-six 
columns  of  die  steam^printed  Chronicle  would  now  swallow  up 
the  whole  of  its  contents.     Nor  was  its  matter  much  superior 
to  its  size.     The  machinery  which  now,  aided  by  the  railway 
and  the  electric  telegraph,  grasps  every  incident  and  records 
every  occurrence  in,  the  xemotest  parishes  was  unframed;  and 
all  the  local  intelligence  was  comprised  in  three  or  four  brief 
paragraphs  and  half-a-dozen  marriages  and  deaths.    The  art 
which  catehes  ''  the  winged  words  as  they  fall  firom  the  living 
Hp/'  and  fixes  them  firmly  on  paper,  was  then  unknown  in  the 
county ;  and  assizes,  and  sessions,  and  public  meetings  were 
pennitted  to  pass  unreported.     The  debates  in  parliament  were 
then  a  book  sealed  by  stem  privilege  against  die  vulgar;  and 
if  they  were  noticed  at  all  it  was  only  by  a  cautious  and  myste- 
rious alhnion  to  something  that  had  t^en  place  in  ''  a  certain 
laige  asaembly."    Yet  the  literary  bantling  lived,  and  prospered, 
and  improved.     It  went  on  strengthening  and  expanding; 
othen  ffew  up  around  it;  the  Herald  in  1800 ;  the  Standard 
iniSai;  the  Gaaeite  in  1852;  the  Telegraph  m  1858;  and 
&0W  Essex  possesses  five  large  journals,  which,  it  may  be  said, 
without  egotism^  for  ability  and  fulness  of  general  and  local 
mfinmation,  xeSect  honour  on  the  county. 

Though  fieer  notions  of  commerce  now  prevailed^  and  8om0 
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of  the  restrictive  laws  bad  been  repealed,  many  brancbss  of  trade 
vere  sabjecled  to  strict  sarreillaDoe  by  the  aatborities.  Foe 
instanoe,  ortters  were  at  this  time  made  by  the  Essex  Court  of 
Quaiter  Seeaion,  fixing  the  rate  of  charge  for  all  wagoners  and 
oarriers  for  the  oonveyaiioe  of  goods  at  threepence  per  hnndied- 
weigbt  for  every  five  miles,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  which  thay 
■were  not  to  exceed  nnder  a  penalty  of  ±5.  There  frequently 
appears  npon  the  rolls  of  the  session  orders  fixing  the  price  at 
which  com  should  be  sold  at  per  bushel  in  the  marlLOts ;  so 
that  the  principles  of  free-trade  were  then  but  little  undoiBtood. 
Official  notices,  too,  were  issued  that  prosecutions  would  be 
oommenoed  against  all  persons  who  should  presume  to  bay  and 
sell  cattle,  fish,  fowls,  butter,  &o.,  or  any  dead  victuals,  without 
being  duly  hcensed  by  the  justices  in  Quarter  SesaioD,  as,  it 
was  added,  unqualified  persons  bought  at  farm-houses  and  thus 
raised  provisions  to  on  exorbitant  price.  Cheating,  too,  was 
treated  as  a  far  more  heinous  oifenoe  than  in  our  day ;  and  in 
October,  1766,  a  person  was  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory 
in  Ghelmsford  for  using  short  weights.  These  manacles  were 
gradually  slruok  fi'om  the  limbs  of  trade ;  and  the  false  balance, 
which  our  fathers  thought  so  infamous,  is  now  visited  with  a 
pecuniary  fine  instead  of  the  foul  storm  of  obloquy  aud  rotten 


CHAPTER  XX. 
XSSBX  IN  THB  AUBBIOAN  WAB-TISIT  OF  OEOBaB  IIL  ASD 
QUEEN  CHABLOTTE  TO  THORNDON  HAU.— BI800NTSNT 
IS  THB  COXTNXY— THB  A8S00UTI0N  FOE  PAELIAMKS- 
TABr  BEPOEM— FINE  OF  £600  INFLICTED  ON  THB  OOUNTT 
— PEOCBEDISGlfl  ON  THE  FBENCH  REVOLUTION  —  BCAB. 
CITY— DEFENSIVE  MEASUEEa  AND  MILITABY  ORaABISA. 
TION  OP  THE  COUNTY. 

SHE  American  war  procured  for  the  oounty  the 

K  honour  of  a  royal  visit     The  straggle  itself, 

I   and  the  position  England  was  placed  in  towards 

K  countries  nearer  home,    from   the  aid  which 

P  France  gave  to  the  malecontent  colonists,  ren- 

"   dered  extensive  preparations   and  precaations 

necessary.     Essex  therefore  became  a  place  of  armies ;  camps 

were  formed  at  Danbary,  Warley,'  Lexden,  and  at  other  points; 

and  besides  our  own  soldiery  who  peopled  these  canvass  towns, 

ten   thousand   freshly- imported  Hessians   excited  the  mstio 

wonder  of  the  dwellers  about  oor  heaths  and  commons.  Tiptree 
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and  othfflT  high  grounds  bristled  with  heavy  cannon.  The 
geoiasof  warin  its  slumhering  strength  appeared  to  have  made 
its  home  in  the  midst  of  oar  quiet  farm-houses  and  peaceful 
corn-fields.  In  the  autumnof  1778  a  very  large  force  had  been 
collected  at  Warley,  which  was  reviewed  by  the  king  in  person ; 
and  it  was  with  some  little  surprise  the  people  beheld  George 
ni.  and  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  become  for  two  days  and 
nights  the  guests  of  a  Boman  Catholic  peer.  Lord  Petre  had 
made  preparations,  on  a  scale  of  the  most  lavish  liberality^  for 
the  reception  of  the  royal  guests  at  Thomdon  Hall.  The  noble 
drawing  and  dining  rooms  were  fitted  up  with  costly  taste ;  and  the 
state  bed-rooms,  which  still  retain  their  title  as  a  memorial  of  the 
event,  were  furnished  in  a  style  of  splendour  befitting  a  princely 
palace.  The  royal  party  arrived  at  Brentwood  on  the  19th  of 
October,  and  were  received  in  a  manner  that  must  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  the  king  and  his  royal  consort;  for,  though  this 
monarch  never  rose  above  dull  respectability^  he  was  upon  the 
whole  a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  at  this  period,  war,  and  the 
warlike  preparations,  had  given  fervour  to  the  public  feeling. 
The  gathered  thousands  greeted  him  with  the  loyal  shouts  of 
welcome.  The  street  and  roadway  from  the  London  entrance  of 
the  town,  down  to  the  park  gate,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles^ 
were  lined  with  soldiery ;  and  the  royal  pair  passed  beneath  a 
triumphal  arch  to  the  hall  door,  where  they  were  received  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Petre.  A  royal  levee,  a  grand  dinner  party,  a 
concert,  and  a  display  of  fireworks,  filled  the  roll  of  festivity  at 
the  baronial  hall ;  while  the  loyalty  of  Brentwood  blazed  forth  at 
night  in  a  general  illumination,  as  brilliant  as  it  could  be  made 
at  a  time  when  gas  as  yet  lay  slumbering  undiscovered  in  its 
heap  of  coal  dust.  The  following  day  his  Majesty  reviewed  the 
litde  army  which  lay  encamped  at  Warley,  and  afterwards  held 
a  levee  upon  the  ground  for  tibe  reception  of  the  military  officers 
and  county  gentry.  While  this  was  passing  upon  the  green 
tarf  of  the  common — ^while  the  cannon  were  thundering  out  in 
mimic  fight,  troops  of  horse  flying  across  the  plain^  and  columns 
of  infantry  crashing  through  the  neighbouring  woods  to  show 
loyalty  how  a  battle  was  lost  and  won*— a  fairy-like  surprise  was 
preparing  at  Thomdon  Hall.  At  the  west  end  of  the  magni- 
ficent dining-room,  a  noble  orchestra  rose  as  if  by  magic.  -  On 
the  front  was  emblazoned  the  royal  arms,  with  Fame  sounding 
her  trumpet,  and  underneath,  in  large  characters,  were  the  words 
-— "  Tivant  Bex  et  Begina."  On  each  side  were  finely-executed 
portraits  of  their  Majesties,  and  guardian  angels  crowning  them 
with  laurel.  The  orchestra  itseU*  was  filled  with  artists  of  first- 
rate  talent    The  whole  was  carefully  concealed  till  the  royal 
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party  and  tbe  other  guests  were  seated,  and  the  concse  bad 
been  served,  when  on  the  first  fioarish  of  the  royal  foric,  the 
screen  was  suddenly  removed.  The  fine  strains  of ''  God  save 
the  King"  bursting  out  from  the  midst  of  this  flash  of  li^t 
and  these  things  of  beauty,  gave  it  the  air  of  an  enchanted 
scene ;  and  genera]  expressions  of  delight  greeted  the  noble  i 

host    The  King  and  Queen,  after  sleeping  two  nights  at         j 
Thomdon  Hall,  took  their  departure  on  the  2iBt,  leaving  asom  \ 

of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the         j 
parish  for  the  poor,  and  a  right  royal  largess  for  the  servants  \ 

of  the  establishment.  The  visit  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte  still  lingers  as  a  proud  tradition  amongst  some  of 
the  old  retainers  of  the  Thomdon  estates.  j 

Essex,   however,   beheld   with   gloomjr  dissatisfaction  the  ; 

progress  and  result  of  the  American  war.  The  straggle  was 
thought  by  some,  from  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  civil  strife.^  Goaded,  too,  by  the  burthens 
which  it  imposed,  a  powerful  confederacy  started  into  life  to 
demand  financial  and  parliamentary  reform.  The  administra- 
tion  of  Lord  North  had  been  weakened  by  the  fiulore  of  the 
British  arms,  the  opponents  of  the  government  had  formed 
political  associations  in  York  and  other  counties;  and  in 
January,  1780,  a  great  meeting  was  held  for  a  like  purpose  at 
Chelmsford,  at  the  instance  of  J.  Luther,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county ;  Lord  Cavendish,  Loid  Dacre,  Lord 
Waltbam,  the  Bev.  Charles  Onley,  the  Bev.  T.  Western,  the 
Bev.  S.  Disney,  J.  J.  Tufiiell^  Esq.,  —  Bullock,  Esq.,  and  about 
fifty  other  county  gentlemen.  At  this  assembly,  a  committee 
of  fifty- three  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  plan  of  an 
association  for  promoting  laudable  reform,  and  securing  the 
fireedom  of  parliament.  The  petition  adopted  on  the  occasion 
set  forth — 

"  That  this  nation  has  been  engaged  for  Mveral  yean  in  a  moat  txpauan 
and  unfortunate  war ;  that  many  of  our  valuable  ooloniea,  hayin^^  aotuaUy 
declared  themselTee  independent,  nave  formed  a  strict  confederacy  witii  Franeo 
and  Spain,  the  dangerous  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the 
ooniequence  of  those  combined  miaforfeunes  has  been  a  large  addition  to  the 
national  debt,  a  heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  a  nmid  decline  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures^  and  land-rents  of  the  kingdom.    Alanned  at  the  diminished 

*  An  amusinff  instance  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  engaged,  and 
their  notions  of  liberty,  ia  given  in  an  American  pi^>er  of  June  8,  It??,  under 
the  date  of  London — ^*'A  young  fellow  named  Dawkins,  who  was  some  time  since 
tried  at  Chelmsford  Assise,  and  transported  for  stealing  cheese^  &c.,  has,  we 
hoUf  jnat  sent  a  letter  to  hb  mother,  inibrming  her  t£»  American  Congress 
have  presented  him  with  a  e^itain's  oommiaaion.  He  says  several  other  Ssaez 
patriots,  who  like  himself  were  torn  from  their  deereat  conneadons,  and 
paniahed  for  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  libertyi  now  rank  high  in 
the  Amerioan  army.*' 
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raoiiroes  and  growing  burthens  of  this  ootmiiy,  and  eonTinced  thst 
froflditj  ia  now  indiBpenaably  necessary  in  every  department  of  the  state,  your 
petitioners  observe  with  grief  that  notwithstanding  the  ealamitoos  and  im- 
porerished  condition  of  tm  nation,  much  pnbhc  money  has  been  improridsntly 
•ffoandered,  and  that  many  individnals  o^oy  siaeoare  placee,  eflkient  places 
with  exorbitant  esooluments  and  pensions  unmerited  by  pubtio  Mrrice,  to  a 
larse  and  still  increasing  amount ;  whence  the  crown  has  acquired  a  great 
and  unoonstitational  inlnence^  which,  if  not  checked,  may  soon  prove  latal 
to  the  libeKties  of  the  country." 

An  inquiry  into  groes  abnses  and  a  rednotion  of  expenditure 
were  therefore  demanded ;  and  subsequently  the  plan  of  reform 
was  set  out  as  follows : — '*  That  a  diligent  examination  be  made 
into  all  the  branches  of  the  receipt,  expenditure,  and  mode  of 
keeping  and  passing  accounts  of  public  money,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  plan  of  reform  requested  by  the  petitions  of  the 
people ;  that  there  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
addition  to  the  present  representatives  of  the  counties,  a  number 
of  members,  not  less  than  100,  to  be  chosen  in  due  proportion 
by  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  annually 
elected  to  serve  in  parliament."  In  a  declaration  issued^  it 
was  set  forth — "That  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  has  become  extremely  unequal,  insomuch  that  a 
great  majority  of  members  is  returned  by  decayed  and  indi* 
gent  boroughs,  which  are  either  at  the  command  of  the  crown 
and  a  few  great  families,  or  else  open  to  general  venality."  A 
pledge  was  therefore  taken  not  to  support  any  candidate  who 
did  not  sign  the  articles  of  association.  This  movement  was 
denounced  by  the  grand  jury  at  the  March  assize.  That  body 
stepped  out  of  its  way  to  sign  and  publish  a  protest,  in  which 
it  was*declared,  that  *'  all  popular  leagues  without  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  magistracy  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous ; 
bat  when  they  come  to  bear  up  in  defiance  of  it,  the  case  is 
little  short  of  a  state  of  rebellion."  Subscribed  to  this  were  the 
names  of  John  Conyers,  Jacob  Houblon,  S.  M.  Leake,  George 
Pelly,  Daniel  Scratton,  R.  Haselfoot,  &c.  Party  spirit  raged 
fariously;  still  the  association  went  actively  on.  Repeated 
county  meetings  were  held  upon  the  subject ;  deputies  were  sent 
to  a  convention  in  London,  representing  thirteen  counties  and 
many  of  the  larger  towns ;  thanks,  too,  were  voted  to  Mr.  Pitt 
for  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  representation;  butiwith 
gradually  returning  prosperity,  this  zeal  and  the  association 
died  away.  Then  came  the  Feelings  awakened  by  the  French 
revolution ;  and  when  this  subject  was  revived  with  vigour  in 
our  own  time^  many  of  the  Essex  parliamentary  reformers  of 
17B0,  or  their  descendants,  were  found  on  the  other  side. 

Oa  the  14tb  of  August,  1789,  the  comer-stone  of  a  new 
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Shire-hall  was  laid  hy  T.  B.  Bramston,  Esq ,  attended-  by 
many  of  the  leading  justices  of  the  county ;  hut  the  magistrates 
appear  to  have  attached  more  importance  to  providing  com- 
modious courts  of  justice  than  to  the  proper  care  of  the  prisouers 
to  he  tried  in  them.  At  the  summer  assize  of  that  year,  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Loughborough  inflicted  a  fine  of  £500  upon  the 
county,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  gaol  in  not  providing  proper  cells,  as  had  been  before 
suggested.  This  exercise  of  authority  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Session  determined  to  resist,  as  extra-judicial  and  illegal.  It 
was  contended,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  that  a  judge  could 
not  come  into  a  county,  and,  without  a  survey  taken,  or  exami- 
nation upon  oath,  levy  a  fine  at  pleasure.  The  sheriff,  how- 
ever, received  a  writ  from  the  Exchequer,  to  levy  the  £500 ; 
and  a  long  course  of  excitement  and  litigation  followed.  In 
November,  1791,  the  inhabitants  of  Essex,  through  their 
representatives  in  parliament,  delivered  their  plea  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  setting  forth — 

"  Fint,  that  by  a  statute  of  Henry  Vlll.  it  is  enacted  that  no  Bubjeot  thall 
be  fined  or  ameroed  who  can  in  law  or  good  oonscience  addnoe  fiMsts  in  bar 
thereof.  Second,  that  the  fine  on  the  inhkbitaats  of  Essex  was  not  imposed  in 
consequence  of  any  information  on  oath,  nor  on  the  personal  view  of  the  judge. 
Third,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  the  only  persons  who  hare  legal  couM 
over  the  county  gaol ;  consequently,  if  any  nuisance  did  exist  raeopdin  the 
inhabitants  are  not  responsible  for  such  nuisance,  because  they  cannot  e?aa 
enter  such  gaol  without  being  guilty  of  a  trespass.  Fourth,  that  if  the  inha- 
bitants had,  eren  in  this  instuice,  been  responsible,  they  were,  by  the  wrngnl"' 
mode  of  disposing  the  fine,  precluded  from  the  possibiltty  of  derance  or  appeal 
against  so  extraordinary  a  conyiction.    The  said  inhabitants  of  Bssex  thfinonore 

gray  to  be  dismissed  by  his  Mitjesty's  honourable  Court  of  Exchequer  from 
ie  further  process  on  account  of  the  said  fine.*' 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Session  voted  the  sum  of  £150  but  of 
the  county  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these  law  proceedings, 
on  which  a  rule  was  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to 
quash  this  order ;  but  the  rule  was  discharged,  it  being  held 
that  the  magistrates  had  not  exceeded  their  right,  and  the  order 
was  perfectly  legal.  The  aiSair  was  brought  to  a  close  without 
a  distinct  decision  on  the  constitutional  question  at  issue.  At 
the  session  in  July  the  committee  appointed  to  manage  the 
defence  of  the  county  reported  that  the  fine  had  been  dis- 
chafed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  conpequence  of  a  very 
unexpected  afiSdavit  and  motion  made  by  Bichard  Millman 
French  Chiswell,  Esq.  On  this  the  court  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  expressive  of  their  disapprobation  of  such  a  termi- 
nation of  the  dispute.     The  last  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

"That  this  court  cannot  terminate  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  importance 
the  business  which  has  engaged  their  attention  more  than  two  years  without 
txgnmng  the  regret  th^  feel  at  haying  hem  thus  depriyed  of  tiie  opportunity 
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of  brmeing  a  great  oonstitotioxial  queftion  to  a  lagfal  deouiion ;  but  thoy  think 
it  too  clear  to  need  explanation  or  argument  that  their  endeayours  to  prevent 
the  operation '  and  consequence  of  the  fine,  both  as  a  charge  and  precedent, 
hare  in  reality  been  completely  effeetual,  the  plaa  still  remaining  on  record 
nnaiiawered  and  unimpeaimed.'' 

Wheift'the  French  Beyolation — the  politicftl  "storm  that 
shook  the  'world" — ^first  broke  in  startling  flashes,  and  a  whole 
people,  bursting  wildly  from  their  thraldom,  placed  anarchy,  and 
marder,  and  infidelity  on  the  desecrated  throne  of  liberty,  the 
utmost  efforts  were  made  in  the  county  to  calm  the  agitation, 
and  frustrate  the  few  speonlatists  who  began  to  appeal  to  those 
it  is  not  difflcalt  to  mislead,  and  to  passions  it  is  easy  to  in^ 
flame,  in  favour  of  these  disorganizing  principles.  When,  too, 
Fapoleon  rose  upon  the  dark  and  troubled  scene,  like  a  fiery 
comet,  alarming  monarchs  and  perpleodng  nations,  the  patriotic 
and  military  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was  aroused,  and  in  every 
parish  the  rattle  of  arms  and  the  hum  of  preparation  for  the 
battle  were  heard.  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  setting 
forth  the  danger  that  threatened  the  community,  and  demanding 
the  vigilant  co-operation  of  magistrates  and  people  in  order  to 
avert  it.  Essex  responded  to  it  by  forming  associations  for 
the  repression  of  sedition.  Meetings  were  held  in  every  hun- 
dred and  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  at  which  pledges  were 
entered  into  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  The  following 
was  the  declaration  of  Dengie  hundred,  issued  from  a  public 
meeting  at  Maldon ;  and  it  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
feeling  which  pervaded  all  these  assemblies : — 

*'That  the  free  and  happy  constitution  of  this  country,  oonsistme  of  King, 
Ijords,  and  Commons,  is  a  sacred  and  invaluable  inhentaaoe,  which  all  good 
and  faithful  subjects  are  as  much  bound  to  defend  from  the  secret  arts  of 
•edition  as  against  the  direct  assaults  of  open  yiolence.  That  we  hare  observed 
wiUi  indignation,  and  will  resist  with  all  our  might,  the  daring  attempts  lately 
made  by  certsin  levdlers  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  for  the  evident  purpose 
of  seixLog  upon  private  property.  That  we  do  therefore  now  associate  our- 
selves to  aid  the  civil  authority  in  maintaining  a  due  subnusaion  to  the  laws  of 
oor  oouitry,  which  afford  an  equitable  protection  to  all  ranks  of  his  Majesty's 
tabjecto.  Gliat  we  pledge  ourselves  to  enquire  diligently  into  the  conduct  of 
the  constables  within  our  parishes,  with  an  intent  that  if  any  one  should  be 
found  n^lectful  of  the  duty  he  has  sworn  to  discharge  he  may  be  ezemplarily 
punished  as  the  law  directs.  That  as  parochial^tmnults  generally  arise  in 
puUic-bousea,  we  are  determined  to  point  out  every  publican  in  our  respective 
parishes  as  unfit  to  obtain  a  license  who  does  not  exert  himself  to  preserve  good 
order  in  his  house^  and  on  all  ocoasionB  endeavour  to  secure  the  long's  peace.'* 

These  vigorous  measures  proved  effectual.  Those  who  had  at 
first  sympathized  with  the  actors  in  the  revolution  were  partially 
silenced  by  the  mad  and  ferocious  excesses  into  which  they 
afterwards  ran.  Sedition  found  no  abiding  resting-place  here, 
though  it  hovered  for  a  time  within  the  dark  shadow  of  famine, 
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which  was  seen  at  the  door  of  the  cottager  and  the  mechanic ; 
and  wheat  became  so  excessively  dear  t^bat  the  necessary  and 
accustomed  loaf  began  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Tamults  took  place  at  Colchester,  at  Braintree,  and  at 
Safl&on  Walden.  The  people  were  so  excited  by  infltdimatory 
speeches  made  to  them,  that  two  troops  of  horse  were  called  in 
to  curb  the  mob.  Wagons,  with  their  fall  sacks,  were  intiff- 
cepted  and  rifled  on  their  way  to  the  mill  or  the  yesael  of  the 
merchant  In  1795  and  1796  the  scarcity  was  so  great  that 
black  bread  began  to  make  its  appearance  even  at  the  tables  of 
the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy.  Oommittees  were  formed 
and  subscriptions  raised  in  the  yarious  parishes  to  supply  the 
quartern  loaf,  partly  made  of  barley  flour,  to  the  working 
classes  at  6d. ;  and,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  official  steps  were 
taken  to  induce  voluntary  economy  in  the  homes  of  the  rich. 
At  a  meeting  of  millers  and  magistrates,  in  June,  1794,  it  was 
resolved  that  only  one  sort  of  flour  should  be  made,  by  separating 
the  bran  only,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  to  the  bushel,  mm  the 
meal ;  and  to  set  an  example  to  the  poor,  the  judges  and  grand 
jury  at  the  assize  ate  only  of  this  bread.  Again,  in  January,  1796, 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  leading  magistrates  and  the 
grand  jury,  and  extensively  published  throughout  the  county, 
stating  that,  "  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  which  may  be 
experienced  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  consequence  of  a 
deficient  supply  of  wheat,  unless  timely  and  effectual  nraasuies 
are  taken  to  reduce  the  consumption  thereof,"  they  pledged 
themselves,  and  earnestly  urged  the  same  oourse  upon  otherB, 
to  use  in  their  families  only  mixed  bread— that  is,  bread  made 
of  one-third  barley,  or  with  a  certain  proportion  of  bran  in  it, 
and  to  altogether  prohibit  the  use  of  wheaten  flour  in  pastry. 
This  was  generally  adopted.  The  high  price  continued  for 
some  years.  In  July,  1800,  the  quartern  loaf  was  17d.;  in 
January,  1601, 1  s.  8d. ;  in  February,  flour  was  6s.  9d.  the  peek ; 
in  March,  78.^  or  Is.  lO^d.  the  quartern  loaf.  In  August  it 
began  to  fall,  and  at  one  period  in  1804^  the  quartern  loaf  was 
as  low  as  7fd. ;  but  in  1805  it  went  up  again.  In  these 
times  of  extreme  de^mess^  brown  and  barley-bread  was  the 
common  food  of  the  poor«  The  pure  white  loaf^  which  is  now 
to  be  found  at  the  humblest  table,  was  a  luxury  seldom  seen  in 
the  cottage,  and  was  stealthily  indulged  in  as  a  contraband  arttole 
by  the  delicate  dweller  in  the  squire's  mansion  or  the  dainty 
denizens  of  the  servants'  hall. 

England  had  now  become  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  war 
against  France.  As  the  wild  spirit  of  the  republio,  drunk  with 
the  blood  shed  at  the  guillotine^  began  to  indulge  in  menaces 
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and  notions  of  conquest,  this  oonnty  joined  liberally  in  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  common  defence,  quickened  perhaps 
by  the  fact  that  their  own  hearth-stones  were  likely  to  be  the 
first  deaecrated  in  case  of  invasion.  The  coast  of  Essex,  should 
the  enemy  attempt  a  hostile  landing  upon  our  island  home,  was 
expected  to  be  a  principal  point  of  attack.     The  government, 
therefore,  directed  peculiar  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
weak  parts,  and  providing  adequately  for  the  defence  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,   ^11  the  barracks  overflowed  with  soldiers, 
temporary   buildings  being  provided  for  three   thousand  in 
Chelmsford.     Clouds  of  red-coats  were  to  be  seen  hovering 
about  most  of  the  large  village  greens — ^large  camps  being  esta- 
blished at  Warley,  Danbury,  Bettendon,  Galleywood,  Epping, 
Tiptree,  on  the  Clacton  shore,  at  Iisxden,  and  other  places. 
Quarter-masters  were  sent  down  to  engage  all  the  bams,  grana- 
ries, and  other  large  buildings  about  Maldon,  for  bodies  of 
troops  to  be  spread  along  that  part  of  the  coast ;  while  engineers 
were  engaged  upon  defences  to  command  all  the  rivers  and 
creeks  from  Bradwell  down  to  Mersea  Island.    Earth-works 
were  thrown  up  and  guns  mounted  across  the  line  of  country 
which  it  was  supposed  would  be  the  path  selected  by  an  in- 
vader.   Ten  large  men-of-war,  two  brigs,  and  two  gunboats 
were  stationed  along  the  coast  for  its  protecticm.   The  commons 
were  converted  into  camps,  the  village  cricket  fields  into  drill 
grounds ;  and  so  urgent  was  this  military  work  considered  that 
we  find  the  Bishop  of  London  issuing  a  notice  that  he  had 
postponed  his  visitation  in  the  county,  '*  because  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  military  preparations."    The  regiments  of  militia 
were  called  out  and  employed  on  permanent  duty  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom — the  inhabitants  of  the  county  coming 
voluntarily  forward  and  subscribing  a  large  sum  for  increasing 
ibis  old  constitutional  force,  more  than  £10,000  being  at  once 
raised  at  a  county  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  at  Chelmsford. 
Aflerwards  the  supplemental,  and  then  the  local,  militia  were 
created  and  called  out,  the  latter,  from  which  even  apprentices 
were  not  exempt,  being  trained  in  its  particular  districts. 
Meetings  were  held  and  voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
government  raised  in  almost  every  parish.    A  large  sum  was 
thus  poured  into  the  public  treasury  to  add  greater  vigour  to 
the  war,  and  to  show  the  enemy  that  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
ibe  people  were  at  the  service  of  the  state.    Military  associa- 
tions sprang  up,  under  the  sanction  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  in 
most  of  the  towns  and  districts.    A  crack  corps  of  volunteers, 
the  Essex  Light  Dragoons,  was  raised  by  Montague  Burgoyne, 
£sq.»  at  his  own  expense,  in  1796.    The  yeomanry,  in  approval 
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of  this  patriodsm,  purchased  and  presented  the  standards,  which 
for  years  during  the  war  were  unfurled  in  Ireland  and  elsewhae, 
the  corps  cheerfully  serving  wherever  government  and  duty 
called.  Colchester  organized  and  armed  a  powerful  force  of  its 
spirited  inhabitants.  Chelmsford  had  its  troops  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  and  its  companies  of  volunteer  infantry.  Then,  too, 
sprung  into  martial  being  the  Coggeshall  and  Kelvedon  volun- 
teers, whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  many  a  stale  joke  and 
worn-out  witticism.  Witham,  Maldon,  Braintree,  and  the  other 
towns  bad  their  bands   of  local   warriors.     In  almost  every 

m 

parish  a  corps  numbering  firom  40  to  100  was  raised.  Lord 
Petre  roused  his  tenantry,  and  marshalled  them,  with  the 
respectable  householders  of  Brentwood,  Ingatestone,  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  ifxto  infantry  corps,  with  two  bodies  of 
pioneers,  provided  with  carriages,  horses,  drivers,  and  imple- 
ments. Sir  William  Hillary,  of  Danbury  Park,  raised  the 
Essex  Legion,  which  consisted  of  1,000  men,  including  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  formed  of  the  yeomanry  of  Dengie  hundred.  Varioos 
others  followed  this  example.  The  military  spirit  ran  through 
the  halls  and  homesteads,  the  counting  houses  and  workshops, 
of  the  inhabitants. 

^  GblHa's  menace  fired  their  blood  i 
With  one  heart  and  voice  they  roee ; 
Hand-to-hand  the  heroes  stood. 
And  defied  their  oountiy's  foee.*' 

It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  of  peace  and  security  to  smile  at 
the  amateur  and  home-made  soldier.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
in  those  times  of  peril,  when  there  was  the  prospect  of  our 
fathers'  slumbers  being  broken  by  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  being  startled  in  their  rural  walk 
by  the  gUtter  of  French  bayonets  behind  the  next  hedge-row. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  men  who  sharpened  their  swords 
upon  their  own  hearth-stones,  and  would  direct  their  volliesfrom 
behind  their  garden  walls,  would  have  presented  a  formidable 
check  to  even  the  veterans  of  the  expected  invader. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enthusiasm,  however,  there  was  occa- 
sionally heard  a  growl  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  dark  days  of 
1795,  a  public  meeting  was  got  up  at  Colchester,  when  it  was 
urged  by  the  few  malecontents  that  our  commerce  was  crippled, 
our  manufactures  at  a  stand,  the  poor  in  the  most  abject  situa- 
tion, famine  ready  to  seize  upon  us,  our  forces  beaten,  and  the 
French  triumphant  in  Holland,  so  that  we  might  reasonably 
expect  them  to  make  a  descent  on  this  island ;  and  as  the  Dutch 
knew  the  Essex  coast  as  well  as  ourselves,  this  county  would 
certainly  be  made  the  first  object  of  the  enemy's  ravages. 
Therefore,  it  was  argued,  his  majesty  ought  to  be  implored  to 
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make  peace.  It  was  a  gloomy  picture^  and  not  without  touches 
of  trath.  Bat  the  martial  spirit  rallied,  and  protested  against 
"  leading  the  British  lion  fettered  to  the  har  of  the  French 
convention,  to  be  crowned  with  their  bloody  cap."  The  advocates 
of  submission  were  overwhelmed ;  and  an  address  went  up  to 
the  throne  couched  in  a  more  hopeful  and  manly  spirit. 

Schemes  of  resistance,  approaching  to  the  desperate,  were 
adopted  by  the  government.  It  was  resolved  that  if  the  invader 
should  succeed  in  effecting  a  landing,  he  should  be  left  to 
march  through  a  desert— through  farms  without  food  or  fodder, 
towns  without  shelter  or  inhabitants' — to  find  desolated  lands 
and  burning  houses.  It  was  determined,  in  fact,  to  enact  on  a 
small  scale  the  sacrifice  which,  years  afterwards,  and  in  the 
pride  of  his  power,  baffled  the  design^  and  broke  the  spirit  of 
Napoleon  at  Moscow.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county,  held  in  April,  1798,  Lord 
Braybrooke,  as  lord-lieutenant,  communicated  the  following 
plan  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  driving 
off  the  Uve  stock,  and  rendering  the  body  of  the  people  instru- 
mental in  general  defence : — 

"  If  in  enemy  should  laad  upon  our  shores,  every  possihle  exertion  should 
be  made  immecbately  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  subsistenoe.  The  navy 
wiU  Boon  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  the  army  wiU  confine  him 
on  shore  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  draw  any  supplies 
from  the  acgaoent  country.  In  this  situation  he  wiU  be  forced  to  lay  down 
lua  anns,  or  to  give  battle  on  such  disadrantageous  terms  as  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  bis  being  deteated. 

**  But  if  unforeseen  and  improbable  circumstances  should  enable  him  to  make 
Mme  progress  at  first,  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  same  system  will  increase 
big  difficulties  at  every  step  ;  sooner  or  later  he  must  inevitably  pay  the  forfeit  of 
bii  temerity.  How  much  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  will  be  facilitated 
by  driring  sway  the  Uve  stock,  and  consuming,  or  in  case  of  absolute  necessity^ 
dertroying  all  other  means  of  subsistence^  in  tiiose  parts  of  the  country  which 
Stty  be  in  imminent  danger  of  falline  into  his  possession,  is  too  evident  to  need 
any  discussion.  The  onij  question  is,  how  to  effect  this  purpose  with  the 
gnstevt  celerity  and  order,  and  with  the  least  possible  iniury  to  individuab. 
To  this  end  a  well-digested  plan  is  obviously  indispensable.  In  clearing  the 
^o^tiy  likely  to  be  in  this  situation,  the  first  principle  is  an  indenmification 
aoBk  the  oonmiunity  at  large  to  the  individxuJs  for  the  value  of  all  stock  which 
Ofty  be  removed  in  consequence  of  invasion,  if  not  restored  to  the  respective 
o^niers ;  as  also  lor  whatever  moveable  property  may  be  destroyed  by  our  own 
ttms  to  prevent  its  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  provided  the  pro- 
prietor comes  forward  and  enters  into  such  arrangements  as  may  be  proposed 
to  pteierve  it,  eitber  by  personal  attendance  at  the  time,  or  otherwise,  in  some 
Bkode  of  servioe  at  the  moment  of  invasion.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  very 
^^enij  understood  that  no  indemnification  whatever  can  be  allowed  for  ai^ 
pitjpoty  destroyed  either  by  our  own  arms,  or  by  the  enemy,  if  it  should 
^pesr  that  no  previous  preparation  or  exertion  had  t)een  xnade  use  of  to 
JmofB  it :  and  that  all  property  left  m  this  state  is  to  be  destroyed,  if 
Ofionssiy,  to  prevent  its  fBlling  into  the  enemy's  hands." 

The  county  was  accordingly  organized  for  this  work.    Those 
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who  shrank  from  the  musket  and  had  no  ambition  to  become 
men  at  arms,  were  enrolled  for  the  hamble  duty  of  cattle  drivers 
and  destroyers.  In  this  attitude  Essex  awaited  the  foe.  The 
alarm  and  the  martial  feeling  were  kept  alive  by  the  marching 
and  counter-marching  of  the  troops,  the  occasional  illuminations 
for  naval  victories,  and  the  passage  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
fugitives  who  fled  before  the  conquering  arms  of  those  who 
threatened  us.  In  1795  the  expelled  Prince  Stadtholder  landed 
at  Harwich,  and  being  joined  by  the  Princess  at  Colchester, 
where  they  stopped  some  days  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Boggis, 
the  royal  pair,  as  illustrious  victims  of  the  war,  were 
received  with  outbursts  of  popular  enthusiasm  at  the  various 
towns  in  their  progress  to  London.  At  Chelmsford  the  military 
were  all  under  arms;  and  the  populace  met  the  carriage  at 
Springfield,  and  drew  it  to  the  Black  Boy  Hotel.  Here  the 
royal  fugitives  slept  for  the  night ;  and  on  their  departure  the 
next  day  they  were  drawn  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  if  honour  was  being  paid  to  a  conqueror 
instead  of  a  Prince  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  revolted  people.  Profusion,  however,  was  not  amongst 
the  failings  of  the  Prince ;  for  though  he  seems  to  have  taken 
tolerably  good  care  of  himself  in  his  flight,  as  his  baggage  filled 
nine  wagons,  and  that  of  the  Princess  eight  wagons  and  two 
carts,  he  scattered  no  largess  in  his  course;  and,  says  the  diary 
of  a  disappointed  townsman,  who  appeared  astonished  at  his 
meanness,  "  he  left  nothing  for  the  riugers." 

In  the  short  deceptive  peace  of  1802  the  county  began 
hurriedly  to  lay  down  its  arms.  The  militia  were  disbanded. 
The  volunteers  sheathed  their  swords  and  retired  from  the 
muster  and  the  drill  to  repose  upon  their  laurels.  The  camps 
were  broken  up,  and  some  of  the  barracks  were  left  empty. 
The  peaceful  calm,  however,  was  of  short  continuanoe. 
Scarcely  had  the  peasant  returned  to  his  plough,  and  the 
mechanic,  undisturbed  by  war  s  alarms,  to  his  quiet  occupation, 
than  the  war  was  resumed  with  fresh  fury,  and  the  spectre 
form  of  invasion  again  haunted  the  Essex  dwellings.  The 
militia,  which  then  consisted  of  three  regiments,  the  East, 
West,  and  South,  was  re-embodied ;  the  cavalry  volunteer  again 
grasped  his  sabre,  and  the  infantry  man  his  musket  or  his 
pitchfork—- for  in  this  primitive  manner  were  some  of  them 
armed  by  order  of  the  government,  for  lack  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fire-arms.  Again  the  various  local  corps  tendered 
their  aid  in  defence  of  the  county  and  marched  to  their  drill- 
grounds,  the  services  of  most  of  them  being  accepted;  but 
die  total  number  of  volunteers  for  Essex  was  limited  to  7^464, 
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being  regalated  by  their  proportion  to  the  militia.  From  some 
cause  the  offer  of  Lord  Petre  to  re-embody  the  force  he  had 
before  raised  was  twice  refused.  In  Jaly,  1803,  a  meeting  of 
the  deputy-lieutenants  was  held  at  Chelmsford,  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
county  was  portioned  into  divisions,  with  a  deputy-lieutenant 
over  each,  who  nominated  a  superintendent  in  every  parish  "  to 
produce  order  and  method,  so  that  each  one  might  assist 
according  to  his  individual  means  and  capacity."  In  pursuance 
of  this  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  enrolled  as  cattle  drivers ; 
others  as  guides  ;  others  again  as  pioneers,  to  open  up  roads 
for  the  army,  or  to  block  them  against  the  enemy ;  and  the 
different  bodies  of  trained  volunteers  received  instructions  to 
act  as  guerillas,  availing  themselves  of  their  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  to  harass,  annoy,  and  fatigue  the  enemy  by 
constant  flying  attacks  and  alarms,  without  coming  to  any 
regular  engagement.  Dunmow  was  fixed  upon  as  a  general 
military  hospital,  and  two  hundred  tons  of  medical  stores  were 
lodged  there  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Fortifications  were 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Barracks  were  erected 
at  Bettendon  to  protect  the  head  of  the  Grouch.  Grim 
batteries  frowned  on  Chelmsford  jfrom  the  top  of  Long-Stomps, 
and  entrenchments  extended  from  Galleywood  Common  to 
Widford,  with  redoubts  commanding  the  high-road  to  London. 
Everywhere  were  heard — 

"  The  ringing  fife  and  drum, 
Martial  tramp  and  battle  hum." 

Flags  were  prepared  to  telegraph  from  the  steeples  of  the 
churches  the  landing  and  approach  of  the  invader.  Beacons, 
built  up  of  straw,  fagots,  and  tar-barrels,  to  warn  the  county  of 
his  presence  by  night,  were  erected  on  the  hiJl-tops  at  Col- 
chester, Wigborough,  Danbury,  Laindon  Hills,  Corme  Green, 
Ongar  Park,  Good  Easter,  Wethersfield,  and  Littlebury  Broom; 
and  farmers  were  requested  not  to  allow  weeds  or  haulm  to  be 
bomt  in  their  fields,  lest  it  should  produce  unfounded  alarm. 
A  signal  house  was  built  on  the  cliff  at  Southend  to  communi- 
cate with  Sheemess  and  the  admiral's  ship  at  the  N  ore  ;  as 
Laindon  Hills,  it  was  understood,  was  a  position  marked  out 
for  occupation  by  the  enemy,  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his  time  having 
asserted  tliat  he  would  undertake  with  10,000  men  to  hold  it  for 
six  weeks  against  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  him. 
Occasionally  privateers,  which  at  this  period  were  busy  on  the 
seas,  brought  their  rich  prizes  into  Harwich ;  and  the  half- 
pirate  sailors  might  be  seen  scattering  their  money  with  their 
accustomed  recklessness  on  the  high  road  to  London,  spreading 
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at  the  same  time  wild  tales  of  the  invader  s  preparatioos. 
Towards  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  attack  was  daily,  nay, 
hourly  expected ;  and  to  calm  the  people  a  notilScation  was 
published  that,  according  to  the  information  of  reconnmtereiB 
and  8pi«s,  the  landing  was  not  likely  to  be  attempted  for  three 
weeks.  In  September  the  Duke  of  York  inspected  the  Loyal 
Colchester  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Bawtree,  and  the  East 
Essex  volunteer  cavalry.  Then,  proceeding  to  Chelmsford,  his 
Boyal  Highness  reviewed  a  fine  body  of  a  thousand  volunteer 
horsemen,  comprising  the  following —  1st  troop  of  Essex  cavalry, 
Captain  Conyers ;  2nd,  Captain  Tufnell ;  3rd,  Captain, 
Houblon ;  4th,  Captain  Lord  Maynard ;  5th,  Captain  Bar- 
goyne;  the  West  Essex  troop.  Captain  Wright;  the  Loyal 
Havering,  Captain  Newman ;  the  Uttlesford  and  Clavering, 
Captain  Baynsford ;  the  Halsted,  Captain  Sparrow ;  the 
Epping  Foresters,  Captain  Bigg ;  the  Barstable  and  Ghafford, 
Captain  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard;  the  Freshwell,  Captain  A. 
Taylor;  the  Haverhill,  Captain  B.  P.  Todd;  and  the 
Wakering,  Captain  J.  Asplin.  The  total  volunteer  cavalry 
in  the  county  at  this  time  numbered  1,251,  composed  of 
the  gentry  and  yeomanry,  all  well  mounted  and  armed. 
The  infantry  numbered  6,835,  including  the  volunteer  corps 
of  Chelmsford,  the  Essex  Fencibles>  the  Oreat  Burstead, 
Ongar  Hundred,  Witham  Bifles,  commanded  by  Captain  Miller; 
Booking  and  Braintree,  200  in  strength ;  Barking,  Waltham 
Abbey,  Bomford,  Thaxted,  Woodford,  Dedham,  Chingford, 
Dunmow,  Hinckford,  under  Captain  Majendie ;  Saffix>n  Waldeo, 
Eelvedon,  under  Captain  Western ;  Tendring  Hundred,  Great 
Clacton,  Bochford  Hundred,  Boxwell,  Writtle,  Baddow,  and  all 
the  other  considerable  parishes ;  so  that  most  of  the  able  male 
population  were  under  some  sort  of  military  training. 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  the  duke,  warrants  were  sent  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  orders  issued  that  on  the  approach  of 
danfifcr  all  horses  likely  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  shonld 
be  killed  or  hamstrung;  the  axle-trees  of  all  wagons,  vans,  and 
carts  cut  asunder,  and  all  cattle  and  com  destroyed.  This 
state  of  organization  was  maintained  for  some  years ;  but  after 
a  time  the  clouds  of  war  rolled  in  other  directions,  and 
gradually  the  alarm  died  away,  till  at  length  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  crushed  the  power  that  had  menaced  us,  and  brought 
peace  and  security  to  our  homes.  The  relics  of  this  time  of 
peril  are  now  fast  fading  away.  The  wooden  legs  of  the  old 
war  are  worn  out.  Here  and  there  the  stalwart  form  of  the 
volunteer  of  1803  may  be  seen,  with  trembling  arm  and  totter- 
ing tread ;  but  by  a  strange  turn  in  the  wheel  of  circumstances 
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be  has  Kved  to  grasp  in  friendship  the  hand  that  threatened  us, 
and  a  Bonaparte  reigns  in  France. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

FUJIEEiL  OP  QUEEN  CAJBOLINE— THE  BEFOKM  BILIr— THE 

COBN  LAW  CONTEST. 

iHE  events  ivhich  have  agitated  the  country  since 
that  period  are,  perhaps,  yet  too  fresh  to  belong 
properly  to  history.  Many  of  the  actors  in 
them  are  still  living.  The  passions  and  pre- 
judices which  warmed  them  in  the  controversies 
have  cooled  down,  but  are  not  yet  so  folly  ex- 
tinguished as  to  permit  the  sentence  to  follow  the  summing 
Up  of  circumstances,  and  an  impartial  analyzation  of  motives  to 
accompany  a  sober  review  of  facts.  Even  the  sad  scene  which 
passed  over  the  coflBn  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Caroline  is  not 
sufficiently  embrowned  by  time  to  be  pictured  in  its  true  colours 
without  exposing  the  limner  to  the  charge  of  partizanship. 
The  current  of  our  narrative,  however,  forbids  us  to  leave  these 
events  unrecorded. 

In  April,  1795,  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  on  her 
way  to  London,  to  be  linked  to  a  royal  spendthrift  as  a  penalty 
—for  so  he  regarded  it — for  the  national  payment  of  his  debts, 
was  fog-bound  for  a  day  off  Harwich,  where  it  was  expected 
she  would  land ;  and  the  people  of  Essex  were  prepared  to 
welcome  the  fair  German,  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth  and 
the  fulness  of  her  hope,  with  universal  enthusiasm — to  harness 
themselves  to  her  carriage  wheels,  and  speed  them  onward  to 
that  nuptial  couch  which  proved  so  cold  and  thorny.  In  1821, 
after  a  life  of  neglect,  contumely,  and  persecution — it  may  be 
of  indiscretion,  but  few  now  believe  of  guilt — the  sun  which  at 
its  rising  Essex  was  prepared  to  worship  had  set  in  darkness; 
and  the  royal  corpse  on  its  way  to  the  tomb  was  received  with 
coldness  by  many,  or  amidst  the  contentions  of  party,  which 
continued  to  war  even  with  the  solemn  dead.  The  people,  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  evinced  their  sympathy  by  gathering 
in  thousands  round  the  hearse,  but  a  great  portion  of  the 
gentry  and  clergy  stood  aloof  and  frowned  upon  it  as  it  passed. 
On  the  18tb  of  August,  the  funeral  procession,  which  consisted 
of  a  number  of  officials  and  military,  the  hearse  and  thirteen 
mourning  coaches,  left  London;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
contest  with  the  populace,  who  insisted  on  its  passing  through 
the  city,  it  did  not  enter  Essex  till  night.  From  Stratford 
to  Romford  excited  crowds  assembled  at  all  the  cross  roads, 
and  at  these  places  filled  the  streets.     An  effort  was  made  at 
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the  latter  town  to  prevent  the  tolling  of  the  bell ;  bat  tbrongb 
the  spirit  of  one  of  the  churchwardens,  this  ordinary  mark  of 
respect  for  death  was  duly  observed.  The  body  did  not  reach 
Chelmsford,  where  the  maltitude  had  been  waiting  from  the 
afternoon,  some  slumbering  on  window  sills  and  at  the  street 
comers,  till  half-past  three  the  following  morning.  It  was 
received  without  much  ceremony  by  the  officials,  but  with  evwy 
mark  of  solemn  respect  by  the  multitude,  and  it  was  deposited 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  church  under  a  military  guard.  It  then 
proceeded  onward.  Crowds  again  were  assembled  at  Witham ; 
and  at  Kelvedon  the  late  Lord  Western,  on  horseback,  followed 
by  all  his  tenantry,  and  also  the  late  Peter  Du  Cane,  Esq.  and 
his  tenantry,  met  the  procession  and  accompanied  it  to  Col- 
chester. Here  a  scene  of  unseemly  tumult,  riot,  and  an  aetaal 
struggle  over  the  coffin,  occurred.  The  friends  of  the  deceased 
queen,  Alderman  Wood,  the  father  of  the  present  vicar 
of  Cressing,  Mr.  Wilde  and  Dr.  Lushington,  the  executors, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wood,  her  Majesty's  chaplain  and  private 
secretary  (the  present  baronet),  had  accompanied  the  corpse 
of  her  by  whom  they  had  so  chivalrously  and  unflinch- 
ingly stood  in  life ;  and  when  it  had  been  deposited 
in  St.  Bunwald's  church.  Dr.  Lushington  announced  his 
intention  of  affixing  to  the  coffin  a  plate  beaiing  an  in- 
scription her  Majesty  herself  had  dictated  —  **  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of  England,  departed  this 
life  7th  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  J  821,  aged 
63  years."  An  unseemly  discussion  ensued  between  Dr. 
Lushington  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wood,  the  chaplain, 
on  one  side,  and  the  opponents  of  the  queen  and  admirers 
of  George  IV.  on  the  other.  The  aisles,  the  doors,  and 
passages,  were  blocked  up  by  the  populace,  who  hemmed  in 
those  who  had  official  charge  of  the  body,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  and  could  only  protest  at  a 
distance  against  the  proceedings.  Amidst  the  wildest  uproar 
and  contention  a  man  employed  as  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  town 
mounted  on  the  coffin  and  affixed  the  plate.  After  Dr.  Lush- 
ington had  retired,  however,  it  was  torn  off;  two  men  who  had 
been  set  to  guard  it  were  expelled  by  force ;  and  a  plate  with 
a  Latin  inscription  was  substituted  with  the  sanction  of  Naylor, 
king-at-arms.  The  next  morning  the  cortege  proceeded  on  its 
way  amidst  the  excited  feeling  of  the  people,  and  followed  by 
a  solitary  carriage  with  hack  horses — the  only  mark  of  respect 
which  the  Colchester  gentry  paid  to  their  queen.  At  Harwich 
the  body  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  party  of 
infantry,  but  the  procession  was  conducted  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
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ordedy,  that  it  is  stated  to  have  excited  astonishmeiit  and 
indigaation.  The  horse  of  the  undertaker  ^as  lame ;  those 
which  drew  the  hearRe  had  no  plames ;  the  escutcheons  were 
FemoTed ;  the  crimson  ^eWet  was  rent  from  the  coffin.  Thns 
shabbily  treated,  dust-covered,  and  travel-worn,  the  royal  coffin 
was  hurried  direct  to  the  pier.  The  beach  was  filled  with 
^ectstors,  the  river  covered  with  boats ;  and  amidst  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  *'  Dead  March,"  and  the  mournful  fluttering  of  the 
half-lowered  colours  of  the  ships  in  the  haAour,  it  wa9 
embarked  lor  the  vault  at  Brunswick.  Soon  after  Lord  and 
Lady  Hood,  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Wood,  the 
chaplain,  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  funeral  squadron,  the 
Glasgow  frigate,  the  Oannet,  and  the  Wye,  and  the  vessels 
sailed.  Thus  closed  the  sad  page  of  party  strife  and  womanly 
soffering — the  saddest  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  county  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  storm  of  agitation 
which  swept  over  the  kingdom  in  the  struggle  for  the  Reform 
Bill;  but  happily,  though  words  were  fierce  and  many,  the 
brick-bat  and  the  bludgeon,  which  were  resorted  to  elsewhere, 
were  not  the  kind  of  arguments  employed  here.  The  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
IbSl.  Mr.  Wellesley  had  appeared  upon  the  ground  as  a 
liberal ;  and  in  April  meetings  in  support  of  the  measure  were 
held  throughout  the  county.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  the 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  8  ;  and  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. The  opponents  of  the  bill  in  Essex  immediately  put 
forth  a  declaration,  signed  by  nearly  150  of  the  influential 
geotlemen  of  the  party,  in  which,  although  they  admitted  that 
the  alteration  of  time  and  circumstances  called  for  some  revi- 
sion of  the  representation  of  the  people,  they  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  government  measure  as  too  violent  an  inter- 
ference with  existing  institutions*  and  an  unexampled  violation 
of  personal  and  chartered  rights.  The  popular  tide,  however, 
ran  too  strong  for  them;  and  it  swept  away  some  of  their 
stoutest  champions.  The  county  election  took  place  in  May. 
The  oontest  was  fiercely  maintained  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
siith  day's  poll  Colonel  Tyrell  retired,  the  numbers  being — 
Mr.  Western  2,367  ;  Mr.  Wellesley  2,260 ;  Colonel  Tyrell 
1,707.  At  Colchester  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Mayhew, 
both  liberals,  were  elected,  Mr.  Sanderson  retiring  beaten  on  the 
barth  day.  Maldon  returned  Mr.  Barrett  Lennard  and  Mr. 
Dick,  without  opposition.  Harwich  sent  up  the  Bight  Honour- 
ables  J.  0.  Herries  and  O.  B.  Dawson,  both  of  whom  had  voted 
against  the  bill.   Thus,  of  its  eight  members,  Essex  sent  five  to 
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sapport  reform.  Still  the  battle  iras  not  ^on.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  the  Reform  Bill,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  vas 
rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  41.  Then  burst  the 
full  storm  of  popular  feeling  in  the  county.  Men,  and  the 
middle  classes  especially,  appecured  to  have  imbibed  the  notion 
that  reform  in  the  representation  would  bring  down  in  a  shower 
every  earthly  blessing,  and  that  a  tide  of  milk  and  honey  was 
to  overflow  the  land.  They  were  furious  on  finding  the  cup 
dashed  from  their  lips.  The  murmurs  and  remonstrances  of 
the  other  side  could  scarcely  be  heard  amidst  the  howling  of 
the  political  hurricane.  The  leaders  of  the  party  called  upon 
Wm.  Davis,  Esq.  the  High  Sheriff,  to  convene  a  county  meet- 
ing to  assist  in  the  coercion  of  the  Lords ;  but  he  declined.  A 
requisition  then  went  through  town  and  village  and  farm-house 
and  hamlet,  and  it  was  sent  up  to  the  head  of  the  county  with 
1,580  signatures — the  largest  number,  perhaps,  ever  appended 
to  any  similar  document  in  Essex — sufficient  it  was  thought  to 
completely  overwhelm  all  his  official  scruples  and  objections. 
Still  he  was  inexorable.  The  meeting  was  therefore  convened 
by  Lord  Petre,  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  Mr.  Western,  and  others. 
It  was  held  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  from  it  there  went 
np  a  declaration  setting  forth  that  the  peers  had  exercised 
the  legislative  power  they  held  in  trust  for  the  people  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  people  s  hopes,  and  endangering  all  the 
institutions  of  the  state — that  no  measure  of  reform  less  com* 
prehensive  would  be  satisfactory ;  and  expressing  full  confidence 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  if  necessary.  Three 
days  after  the  bill  was  re-introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  two  to  one.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  however,  it  was  again 
rejected  by  the  Lords ;  and  again  there  was  a  rattling  of  the 
cogs  and  wheels  of  the  reform  machinery  which  revolved 
furiously  in  every  district  of  the  county.  Public  meetings  were 
held ;  petitions  and  addresses  went  flying  up  to  parliament  and 
the  throne.  At  length,  as  it  is  known,  through  this  kind  of 
pressure  from  without,  and  a  little  coercion  firom  within,  the 
Lords  passed  the  bill,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th 
of  June.  Parliament  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Essex  elections 
under  the  new  system  took  place  in  December.  The  result  was 
scarcely  what  had  been  expected  by  those  who  had  laboured  so 
hard  for  the  bill.  In  the  langour  which  followed  their  excited 
efforts,  or  from  too  exalted  notions  of  the  certain  effect  of 
what  had  been  done-<-or,  as  the  other  side  maintained,  firom 
the  sobering  of  the  people  after  this  fit  of  intoxication,  they 
sunk  back  into  the  minority,  and  their  opponents  who  had  been 
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beaten  in  the  batde,  rallied,  and  seized  upon  the  larger  number 
of  the  seats.  The  county,  which  before  had  returned  two 
members  elected  at  Chelmsford  exclusively  by  the  votes  of  the 
freeholders,  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  north  and  south, 
and  tides  of  new  voters  were  let  in.  The  boundaries  of  the 
boroughs  had  been  extended ;  and  a  new  element  introduced, 
which  was  declared  to  be  pure  and  popular.  But  when  the  roll 
of  the  county  came  to  be  called,  it  was  found  that  of  the  ten 
members  elected,  six  of  them  were  conservatives.  In  North 
Essex,  Mr.  C.  Western,  the  Nestor  of  liberalism  and  reform, 
was  rejected,  being  afterwards  consoled  by  a  splendid  piece  of 
plate  and  a  peerage;  and  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  the  defeated  candidate 
of  the  year  before,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  with  the 
tory  Mr.  Baring  (the  late  Lord  Ashburton)  as  his  colleague. 
The  numbers  on  the  poll  were — Sir  John  Tyrell,  2,448 ;  Mr. 
Baring,  2,280 ;  Mr.  Western,  2,244  ;  Mr.  Brand,  i  ,840.  In 
the  south,  the  liberals  returned  one  member,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Wellesley.  The  poll  stood  as  follows — ^Mr. 
Hall  Dare,  2,087;  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  1,638;  Mr.  Wellesley, 
1,432.  AtMaldon,  Mr.  Barrett  Lennard,  and  Mr.  QuintinDick, 
a  liberal  and  a  conservative,  were  returned,  Mr.  Peter  Wright, 
tbe  second  liberal,  lagging  full  150  behind  upon  the  poll.  At 
Colchester,  Mr.  Sanderson  was  reinstated  in  his  seat,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey ;  he  stood  on  the  poll  234  above 
that  popular  reformer,  and  372  over  Mr.  Mayhew.  Harwich 
elected  Mr.  Herries  (conservative)  and  Mr.  Tower  (liberal), 
rejecting  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr.  Disney.  The  reformers  attributed 
their  lowered  position  in  the  county  to  the  Ohandos  £d0  clause, 
which  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  agricultural  tenantry ;  but 
this  did  not  operate  in  the  boroughs;  and  in  1841  we  find  the 
banquet  spread  in  a  splendid  pavilion  at  Chelmsford,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  conservative  ten,  and  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  yellow  hue  in  the  representation — so  little  had  the 
reform  bill  done  here  to  increase  the  political  power  of  those 
who  assisted  to  pass  it. 

The  county  was  again  universally  agitated  in  the  contest  on 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  mandate  had  gone  forth 
from  Manchester  for  the  abolition  of  those  laws;  the  great 
league  was  fast  overshadowing  the  land.  In  the  efforts  to  stem 
its  power  Essex  bethought  itself  of  organizing  the  strength  of 
the  agricultorists ;  and  under  the  presidency  and  guidance  of 
Mr.  Kobert  Baker,  of  Writtle,  the  Protection  Society  sprung 
into  vigorous  being.  The  hint  was  taken  in  other  counties, 
and  a  great  Central  Association  resulted  from  this  movement 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  farmer-like  energy  and  earnestness 
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about  the  Essex  Protection  Society,  and  the  work  it  had  to  do 
it  did  well.  It  raised  by  public  subscription  nearly  £5,000. 
It  asserted  the  prinoiplee  of  protection  through  the  pablic 
meeting  and  tfae  press.  It  assailed  &ee  trade  in  the  petition, 
at  the  market  table,  and  in  the  afler-dionar  speech.  It 
entertained  Lord  George  Beotinck,  the  clever  impronsed 
leader  of  the  party,  at  a  great  banquet  in  the  Chelmsford 
Shire  Hall.  It  presented,  at  another  public  dinner,  on 
the  6th  of  Jane,  1845,  a  silver  salTer,  and  a  pnrSeofSOO 
sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Baker,  its  leader,  in  recogniiion  <^  lus 
services.  But  it  was  a  struggle  against  fate.  The  pdnoiplis 
of  repeal  marched  steadily  onward ;  and  Essex  after  all  assisted 
in  giving  the  last  kick  to  the  Com  Laws.  Mr.  Cobden  bad 
been  defied  by  Sir  John  Tyrell  to  come  into  the  county  and 
discuss  the  subject  He  came ;  but  with  the  privilege  of  the 
challenged,  he  adroitly  SiiDg  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  toffn 
population  of  Colchester,  where  the  agricultural  element  wu 
overwhelmed,  and  he  carried  a  resolution  "  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  that  the  Com  Laws,  end  every  other  law  that 
&vour3  one  olass  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  other 
classes,  is  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  country  at  large ;  and 
farther,  they  are  injurious  to  commerce,  manufactuies,  and 
agriculture,  and  ought  to  he  forthwith  abolished."  Emboldened 
by  this  experiment,  be  appeared  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  wu 
unopposed,  and  there  he  obtained  a  similar  verdict.  When  the 
great  league  leader  returned  to  London  with  these  two  resolutions 
m  his  pocket,  passed  in  a  county  which  was  a  stronghold  of 
agriculture,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  protection  societies,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  had  a  considerable  infiuence  on  the  miod  of 
Sir  Bobert  Feel,  who  was  just  then  hesitating  and  balancing 
himself  for  the  final  plunge.  The  com  laws  were  repealed ;  bat 
perhaps,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  we  behold  not  yet  the 
imcultivated  fields,  and  the  dreary  sheep-walks  in  which  we  were 
told  during  the  contest,  the  half-starved  inhabitants  of  the 
county  would  be  left  to  wander. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  CTTIL,  MILITAEr,  AND  E0CLB8IA8TI0AL  GOTKBBKKHI 

OP  THE  COUHTT— PLACES  OF  KEMCHOIJS  WOBSHTP. 

HE  general  government  of  the  county,  which, 
as  far  as  local  mattere  are  concerned,  assnmes 
the  character  of  a  little  commonwealth,  is  carried 
on  by  the  sheriff,  the  lord-lientenant,  and  the 
magistracy — the  latter,  perhaps,  assembled  in 
quarter  sessions,  cxercidng  most  of  the  snb- 
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stantial  power,  from  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  of  leyyiog 
rates,  and  the  command  they  have  of  the  puhlic  parse. 

Originally — that  is,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Heptarchy— the  ciyil 
government  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Earl  of  Essex.  This 
o£Bcer  possessed  power  as  governor  of  the  county  before  the 
conquest.  He  exercised  his  authority  by  the  holding  of  courts ; 
and  be  received  the  third  penny  of  all  fines,  and  other  perqui- 
sites, from  which  he  drew  a  considerable  revenue.  At  this  period 
the  sheriff  was  merely  the  deputy  of  the  earl ;  but  he  has  long 
smce  superseded  his  chief,  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  become 
purely  titular,  confers  no  more  power  in  the  county  than  the 
patent  of  any  other  peer. 

The  ofBce  of  sheriff  is  a  very  ancient  one.  If  appears  to  have 
been  instituted  by  King  Alfred  when  he  first  divided  England 
into  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  crimes  and 
barbarism  of  the  people,  and  establishing  good  government  and 
order.  At  first  there  was  but  one  sheriff  for  Essex  and  Herts ; 
and  we  find  Suene,  who  it  has  been  seen  figured  largely  in  the 
coanty  records,  Geoffery  de  Mandeville,  and  Ibert  de  Hertford, 
exercising  this  power  in  the  time  of  the  Norman.  At  this  period 
the  sheriff  held  his  office  without  any  limit  as  to  time,  and  was 
only  removed  when  it  suited  the  views  or  whim  of  the  sovereign, 
or  for  some  flagrant  act  on  his  part.  In  several  reigns  the  yearly 
appointment  of  sheriffs  followed  with  some  regularity;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  14th  of  Edward  III.,  (1340,)  that  the  office  was  made 
by  law  an  annual  one.  It  was  then  provided,  with  the  view  no 
doubt,  of  enlisting  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  the  side  of  order, 
that  the  honor  and  responsibility  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
several  families  in  the  county  according  to  rotation.  It  was 
therefore  enacted:— 

''Tbat  no  shenff  shall  tarr  in  his  balewiek  orer  one  year,  and  then  anottiher 
ooBTCDient  shall  be  ordained  in  his  plaee,  (that  hath  land  sufficient  in  hie 
bslewiek)  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
tahng  to  them  the  chief  justices  of  the  one  bench,  and  of  the  other,  if  the^  be 
PKwnt ;  and  that  shaU  be  done  yearly  on  the  day  after  All  Souls*  day,  thai  ii 
the  ad  of  Norember,  at  the  ezchequisr." 

The  first  sheriff  under  this  law  appears  to  have  been 
a  Hertfordshire  man — ^Wm-  atte-Moore,  of  Gobions,  North 
Mymms ;  and  on  looking  down  the  list  for  the  next  six  reigns, 
we  see  few  names  which  are  to  be  found  preserved  in  the  roU  of 
the  Essex  gentry  of  the  present  day — to  such  an  extent  have 
estates  been  alienated,  titles  changed,  and  great  families  ex- 
tbgoished  in  the  last  five  centuries.  John  Tyrrell,  Esq.,  of 
Herongate^  was  sheriff  in  the  second  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  name 
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of  this  family  often  appears  subsequently;  JohnFortescue,  Esq., 
of  Bivenhall,  served  in  the  22nd  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  Thos.  Mild- 
may,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  6th  of  Mary.  In  the  9th  of 
EUzabeth,  those  selected  acted  as  sheriffs  of  Essex  alone ;  and 
the  roll  of  those  officers  from  that  period  will  be  given  in  an 
appendix.  The  sheriff  takes  precedence  of  all  persons  in  the 
county.  He  presides  at  elections  and  county  meetings;  summons 
jurymen,  and  attends  the  judges  at  assizes.  He  is  charged  with 
defending  the  county  from  riot  and  rebellion,  and  invasion,  for 
which  purpose  he  may  assemble  the  posse  commitatus — that  is, 
all  persons  over  15  years,  to  assist;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  act 
as  a  magistrate  during  his  year  of  office.  He  seizes  lands 
which  fall  to  the  crown,  levies  fines,  executes  writs  from  the 
superior  courts,  and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
criminals ;  but  all  these  latter  duties  are  discharged  by  the 
under-sheriff,  who  is  appointed  as  his  deputy. 

Immediately  under  the  sheriff  are  the  high  constables — the 
bailiffs,  in  fact,  of  the  Hundreds,  who  in  olden  times  were 
officers  of  great  importance.  It  is  stated  by  some  writers  that 
at  one  period  they  exercised  very  much  the  same  power  as  the 
present  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  even  at  a  more  recent  period 
they  were,  with  the  petty  constables  chosen  in  court  leet  and 
parish  under  their  control,  to  a  great  extent  charged  with  the 
suppression  of  tumults  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  their  districts.  There  are  two  of  them  in  each  hundred  of 
the  county,  except  Witham,  which  appoints  but  one,  and 
Hinckford,  which  from  its  larger  extent  has  three ;  but  since 
the  establishment  of  the  general  police  force,  their  duties  have 
dwindled  down  to  the  mere  formalities  connected  with  the 
levying  of  the  county  rate. 

The  magistrates  are  now  the  officers  to  whom  the  rule  of  the 
county  commonwealth  is  entrusted.  The  old  manor  courts, 
with  their  rights  of  gallows  and  pillory  and  trial  of  offenders, 
have  passed  away.  Some  of  the  other  officers  merely  walk  the 
stage  as  honorary  ghosts  of  former  days.  The  justices  of  the 
peace,  however,  not  only  administer  the  law  in  their  respective 
districts,  but  in  their  little  local  parliament  of  the  quarter 
session,  the  gaols,  the  county  bridges,  the  public  asylums,  all 
the  public  buildings  and  property  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all 
the  officers^  are  under  their  control.  They  pull  down  and 
build  up ;  pass  resolutions  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  the 
effect  of  enacted  laws ;  and  levy  taxes  equal  to  the  incomes  of 
some  independent  continental  states.  The  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  dates  back  a  thousand  years  or  more.  The  learned  differ  as 
to  its  first  institution ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  of  Saxon  origin. 
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since  we  find  that  king  Alfred  associafed  the  Eirenarchee,  as 
they  were  then  called,  to  act  with  the  sheriffs  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  notorious  rohhers  ;  and  Ingulphus  says  that  hy  their 
care  and  industry,  "  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  short  time  enjoyed 
80  great  peace  that  if  any  traveller  had  let  fall  a  sum  of  money 
never  so  late  in  the  evening  either  in  the  fields  or  public  high- 
ways, if  he  came  next  morning,  or  even  a  month  after,  he 
should  find  it  whole  and  untouched*' — an  exaggeration  of  the 
old  writer,  we  presume,  intended  to  convey  figuratively  an  idea 
of  the  caution  which  the  strict  administration  of  justice  had 
taught  men  to  exercise  in  meddling  with  that  which  was  not  their 
own.  These  officers  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  appointed 
regularly  and  generally  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  in  1827, 
when  it  was  enacted  ''  that  in  every  county  good  men  and  law- 
ful, which  be  no  maintainers  of  evil  or  baretters  in  the  county, 
shall  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace ;"  and  by  another  statute  of 
the  same  monarch  it  was  provided  that  "  in  every  county  of 
England  shall  be  assigned  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  one  lord, 
and  with  bim  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy  in  the  county,  with 
some  learned  in  the  law."  The  justices  are  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  generally  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  lord  lieutenant 

The  present  number  in  the  county  is  253,  and  their  general 
courts  of  session  for  the  management  of  the  financial  and  other 
affairs,  and  the  trial  of  prisoners  and  appeals,  are  presided  over 
by  J.  M.  Leake,  C.  G.  Bound,  N.  G.  Bamardiston,  and  T. 
C.  Ghisenhale  Marsh,  Esqrs.,  who  have  all  been  educated  as 
barristers  ;  with  William  Gibson,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
as  their  legal  adviser ;  so  that  at  present  the  county  has  all  the 
advantage  which  it  could  derive  from  the  system  of  paid  chair- 
men appointed  by  the  government. 

The  power  of  the  sword  in  the  county  is  entrusted  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  as  the  head  of  the  militia,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  vesting  in  him  ;  and  occasionally  he  has  assumed 
the  active  command  of  the  regiments.  The  time  when  this 
high  officer  was  first  instituted  is  matter  of  doubt.  Most  of  the 
power  which  he  now  possesses  was  given  to  him  by  Henry  VIII. 
Some  writers  assert  that  he  was  introduced  in  that  reign  to 
keep  the  counties  in  military  order  on  the  suppression  of  the 
convents :  that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  officer  called  into  being  only 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Certain,  however,  it  is 
that,  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  they  have  followed 
in  regular  succession.     The  first  of  whom  record  has  been 

{reserved  is  John,  Lord  Petre,  and  he  was  followed  by  Thomas 
>arcy.  Lord  Viscount  Colchester,  in  1641 ;  Bobert  Bich,  Earl 
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of  Warwick ;  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  ;  Ohristoplier, 
his  son;  and  in  the  last  century.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Suffolk;  Charles  William  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk;  Henry 
O'Brian,  Earl  of  Thomond;  Benj.  Mildmay,  Earl  Fitzwalter; 
William  Henry  Zulersten  de  Nassau,  Earl  of  Rochford ;  and 
Lord  Braybrooke.  The  present  holder  of  the  oifice  is  Lord 
Viscount  Maynard,  who  is  also  custos  roiulorum,  or  keeper  of 
the  rolls,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  county— offices  merely 
nominal ;  and  there  are  117  deputy  lieutenants,  generally  the 
gentlemen  in  the  magistracy,  who  occasionally  hold  courts  for 
business  connected  with  the  militia,  and  are  entitled  to  wear  a 
military  uniform. 

Anciently  the  coroner  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  public 
business  of  the  county.  The  origin  of  the  office  is  lost  in  the 
mist  which  hangs  about  long-past  ages  ;  but  it  is  considered  to 
be  at  least  coeval  with  that  of  the  sheriff,  with  whom  the 
coroner  ranked  in  dignity,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Saxon 
institution.  The  statute  of  the  8d  of  Edward  I.  provided 
that  ''through  all  shires  sufficient  men  shall  be  chosen 
to  be  coroner  of  the  most  wise  and  discreet  knights,  which 
know,  will,  and  may  best  attend  upon  such  offices."  Formerly 
a  part  of  the  royal  justiciary  power  was  delegated  to 
this  officer.  He  heard  and  determined  certain  civil  and  criminal 
pleas ;  was  always  the  judge,  and  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  outlawry.  The  coroner  is  still,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
a  conservator  of  the  peace,  but  he  is  elected  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  under  a  writ  from  the  crown.  The 
county  is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts ;  William  Godd, 
Esq.,  being  coroner  for  the  northern,  and  0.  G.  Lewis,  Esq., 
for  the  southern,  division.  Their  duties  are  now  limited  to 
inquiries  into  violent  and  sudden  deaths,  causes  of  fire,  and 
cases  of  shipwreck ;  but  their  courts  are  courts  of  record,  from 
which  they  can  exclude  any  person.  They  can  commit  for 
contempt,  and  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and  give  evidenee. 
They  are  entitled  to  fees  of  208.  and  6s.  8d.  for  each  inquest, 
and  9d.  a  mile  for  travelling  expenses,  which  are  paid  oat  of 
the  county  rates. 

In  all  ecclesiastical  matters  the  county  is  now  governed  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bochester,  the  officers  under  him  being  the 
archdeacons  and  the  rural  deans.  From  the  first  introduction 
of  the  svstem  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  certainly  from  the 
times  of  the  Heptarchy,  Essex  was  in  the  diocese  of  London;  and 
it  continued  so  down  to  the  year  1830,  when  the  pastoral  rale  of 
the  millions  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  teeming  vice  and  the 
almost  pagan  ignorance  which  prevail  in  the  heart  of  English 
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civilization,  and  around  the  thresholds  of  learning,  luxury,  and 
art,  was  found  sufficient  to  demand  all  the  energy  and  watch- 
iiilness  of  one  prelate.  Essex  was  therefore  cut  off  irom  its 
olden  diocese,  with  the  exception  of  ten  parishes — Barking, 
Glangford,  East  and  West  Ham,  Great  and  Little  Ilford, 
Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead,  and  Woodford.  These  con- 
tinae  in  the  diocese  of  London.  All  the  other  part  of  the 
coanty,  containing  418  parishes  and  chapelries,  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Rochester;  and  the  episcopal  residence  was  re- 
moved from  Bromley,  in  Kent,  to  Danbury,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  John  Bound  Esq.,  being  purchased  by  the  ecclesiasticab 
commissioners  for  a  palace.  Formerly  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and 
Hedingbam^  parishes  wide  apart,  were  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex,  as  if  flung  at  random  into  that  jurisdiction ;  but 
now  the  county  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  arch- 
deacons. The  Venerable  Hugh  Ohambres  Jones  is  archdeacon 
of  Essex,  and  his  rule  extends  over  the  following  district  :— 


Baral  Dmhi. 
Baratable  .  Ber.  John  H.  Stephenson 
BiUerictt^  ;  Ber.  John  Pearson 
Chaewdcn .  Bev.  John  Anbone  Cool 
Cfasfford    .  Ber.  Thomas  Ludbej 
C3ielinsfi)rd  Ber.  Carew  Anthony  St. 

John  Mildm^ 
Daobory    •  "Rev.  WUliam  Elemble 
Deogie  .    .  Ber.  Q«o.  Gam.  Berkeiky 
Dunmow  •  Bof.  H.  Lewis  Majendie 
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Harlow .    .  Ber.  Hemr  Pahner 
Ingatestone  Ber.  Wm.  Brown  Dalton 
Lunboume  Bev.  Jamee  Goodwin 
Maldon .    •  Ber.  WiUiam  Holland 
Ongar  .    .  Yen.  Archdeacon  Tattm 
Orsett  .     .  Bey.  James  Blomfield 
Bochford  .  Ber.  Edward  Ck>cke7 
Boding .     .  Ber.  William  Shephflid 
Bomford    .  Bev.Wm.  S.  H.  Meadows 


There  are  in  the  archdeaconry  about  255  clergymen,  and 
193  parish  churches,  with  19  district  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease,  making  a  total  of  212.  There  are  three  churches  in 
Harlow,  and  two  in  each  of  the  following  parishes — South 
Bemfleet,  Great  Burstead,  Chelmsford,  Ohigwell,  Epping, 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Lamboume,  Latchingdon,  PrittleweU, 
Bomford,  Springfield,  Tboydon  Ganion,  Waltham  Abbey, 
Gieat  Waltham,  Great  Wariey,  South  Weald,  and  Writtlo. 
There  are  no  churches  in  the  parishes  of  West  Homdon,  St. 
Peter's,  Maldon,  and  Snoreham.  The  Venerable  Charles  Parr 
Burney  is  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  following : — 


Ardleigh 

fielchaxQP 
Bocl" 


Gohie    . 
Bedham 


BovkIDmiml 
Ber.  H.  B.  Somen  Smith 
Ber.  Oliver  Bajmond 
Ber.  Moidaant  Barnard 
Ber.  Thomas  Hendaraon 
Ber.  James  Thos.  Bound 
BeF.  Bobeort  Watkinaon 


,  Ber.  Dr.  Taylor 
Ooldhanger  Ber.  B.  DenneHawtina 
Halsted.    .  Bev.  Wm.  Key  Borton 

The  number  of  clergymen  in  the  archdeaconry  is  238 ;  the 


Harwich 

Menea  . 

Newport 

Sampford 

Stsnated 

St.  Osyth 

Walden. 

Witham 

Yeldham 


Ber.  John  H.  Mandaa 
Bey.  Oodfi^  Bird 
Ber.  John  Collin 
Be?.  John  Fred.  Bulkx^ 
Bev.  Wm.  John  Oopebmd 
Bev.  Bichard  Duffield 
Ber.  Balpli  Clatton 
Bey.  John  Bramston 
Bey.  John  GbadM 
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number  of  parish  oharches  ]99 ;  district  chnrches,  and  chapels 
of  ease  7 ;  total  206.  In  Halsted  there  are  chree  churches^ 
and  two  in  each  of  the  following  parishes — Brightlingsea, 
Finchingfield,  Stanway,  ToUeshunt  D'Arcey,  and  Witham. 
There  is  no  church  in  either  Little  Henny  or  Little  Holland. 
Including  East  and  West  Ham,  and  the  other  parishes  not  in 
these  archdeaconries,  there  are  in  the  county — 

EpiBoopal  Clengrxneii     ...  ...  ...     623 

Cnnrches  and  Chapels  of  Eaae     ...  ...     439 

Parishes  without  Churchm  ...  ...        5 

The  duties  of  the  archdeacons  are  to  hold  visitations  annually, 
or  at  the  least  triennially,  to  receive  the  presentations  of  the 
churchwardens  as  to  the  state  of  the  churches,  especially  of  the 
chancels,  all  matters  relating  to  the  decent  performance  of 
divine  service,  and  puhlic  scandals.  They  have  power  to  hold 
courts  and  hear  causes  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  clergy; 
but  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  lies  against  their  decisions. 

At  one  period  the  o£Bce  of  rural  dean  was  in  abeyance,  but  of 
late  years,  with  the  revived  spirit  of  the  church,  has  been  restored 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. The  duty  the  rural  deans  at  present  exercise  is  to  act  as 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  parochial  clergy  and 
the  archdeacon  or  bishop ;  and  associated  as  they  are  with  their 
rev.  brethren  around  them,  and  practically  acquainted  with 
their  views  and  wants,  the  arrangement  is  found  productive  of  a 
friendly  understanding  and  ready  co-operation  on  matteis 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  Essex  clergy  are 
represented  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation  by  four  membera, 
two  from  each  archdeaconry,  elected  by  their  own  body  on 
every  summoning  of  a  new  parliament 

Within  the  last  25  years,  the  means  of  religions  worship  in 
the  county  have  largely  increased.  District  churches,  as  it  is 
seen  by  the  foregoing  statistics,  have  been  built  in  many  of  the 
thickly  peopled  towns,  and  amongst  the  scattered  populations 
of  the  large  rural  parishes:  the  old  parochial  edifices  have  been 
repaired  and  enlarged.  With  respect  to  other  denominations, 
there  are  in  the  county  one  nunnery,  that  of  New  HaU,  and  the 
following  Roman  Catholic  chapels : — ; 


Barking  .    .    .  St.  Ethdbvirga 
Brentwood  .    .  St.  Hellen 
Chdmsford  .    .  The       Immacnlate 

Oonoeption 
Colchester    .    .  St.  James 
Banmow.     .    •  The       Inunacnlate 

Heart  of  Maty 
IngatestoneHall  St.  Enconwald  and 

Aedelbursa 
Kew  HaU     ,    .  Chapel  of  the  Holy 

depolohre 


Bomford.    .    .  St.  Edward  tiwOtm* 

feasor 
Stratford.    .    .  St.  Patriok  and  Trn- 

oent  de  Paul 
Thomdon  Hall .  Blessed  Yiiigm  tad 

St.  LawroQCo 
Walthamstow   .  St.  Geoi^ 
Witham   .    .    .  Church  of  fheEofy 

Family 
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The  three  great  Dissenting  denomiDations  have  at  the  present 
time  chapels  in  the  following  places  : — 


PutehM 


Abberton 

Abbots  BoothiBg 

Abridge    

Ardkigh 

Aahdon     

Baddow,  littla... 
Batdfis  Bridge... 
Bardfieid,  Greaf. 

Barking    

Beaumont 

Bentley,  Great ... 
BenUej,  Little... 
Berden 
Bergholt,  West... 

BilJericay 

Blackmore 

Bocking    

Boxted      

Bradfidd 

Bramtree 

Broxted     

Brentwood 
BrightlizigBes    ... 
Bromley,  Gieat... 

Burnham 

OMewdon 

ChadweU  Heath 
Chdmaford 
Chfieterfield,  Great 
ChigwellEow  ... 

Chjahall    

Clacton,  Great ,.', 
Qacton,  Little... 

9*^«"ng 

Cofgeahan 

Colcheeter 

Colne,Earl8      ... 

5"«wibam 

Deobam 

Dmimow 

-"  **    •  •  •     ... 

Sf**».High     ... 
Elmatead 
Eppuur 
Fditead 

Fincbiagfldd    '.'. 
Fordham 
Foneat  Gate 
Qoldhanger 


••• 


••  • 

•  •  • 

•  *• 


.  •  • 
• .  • 
••• 

•  •  ■ 
••• 
••• 

•  •  ■ 

■  t » 


8 

•a 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

m 

1 


I 
1 
2 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
8 


1 
1 
1 

■ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


S 


3 

I 


1 
1 


2 


1 
1 


2 
8 
1 


Pariihta 


Graya  Thnrrocl:   ... 

HacUeigh       

Hanningfleld,  East 

Halated 

Harlow 

Harwich        

Hatfield  Pererel   ... 
Hatfield  Heath     ... 
Harerhill  (in  Essex) 
Hedingham,  Castle 
Henham 
Hejbridge     ... 

Hford     

Inffatestone   ... 

K^vedon 

Eirbj-le-Soken 

Latchingdon.. 

Iiangham 

LangW 

La^er  jlreton., 

Leigh     

Ley  ton 

Leytonatone  .. 
Louffbton 

Maldon 

Manewdon    .. 
Manningtree 
Maplestoad,  Little. . 

Marks  Grate 

Mersea 

Mount  Bores 

Newport        .t.. 

Korth  Weald  Basset 

Oakley,  Great 

Ockendon,  South  .. 

Ongar 

Oraett 

PUdstow 

Potter  Street 

FrittleweU 

Purleigh 

"Bainham 

Ramsey 

Bayleigh 

Bickling 

Eidgewell 

Bochford 

Bomford       •••     ••« 


I 


1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

• 

2 

- 

- 

« 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

. 

m 

• 

m 

1 

1 

m 

1 

m 

- 

m 

m 
* 

2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
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The  Sooie^  of  FrieodB,  whioh  oumbers  about  800  in  ths 
cotmty,  incluuDg  Don-members  who  worship  with  them,  lun 
meeting  houses  m  the  following  pUoes  :~- 

BocUng  IbriiCohie     Imr  Breton     Stuuted  Honnlfih^     Villm 

Cbeimmori     Epping  E^vedoa  Stebbinf  Wild* 

OoggMh^       Diminow         Haldon  Thuted  (aocwioiimllj) 

Ct^uttw       EalBt«d  riAutow 

Thus,  with  two  Irviogite  and  half-a-dozen  FnmitiTe  M^ho- 
dist  Chapels,  there  are  681  places  of  pnblio  worship  for  > 
populatioQ  of  860,318  bj  the  last  censua—or  fi42  to  each; 
but  a  vast  nnmber  of  the  churches  and  chapels  will  sot  seat 
half  (his  nnmber ;  and  some  of  the  diseentiiig  chapels  are  meielf 
lioeased  rooms ;  so  that  there  is  much  foi  missionary  mortu 
yet  to  accomplish,  and  breadths  of  spiritual  waste  lands  in  the 
eonnl;  yet  to  be  leolaimed. 

END  OF  HI8I0BICAL  SASALTIVS. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HUNDREDS. 


Chelmsford  Hundred  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre 
of  the  county — if  we  lop  off  Tendring,  which  juts  out  to 
Harwich  and  Walton;  being  situate  about  27  miles  from 
Bow-bridge  on  the  one  side,  the  same  distance  from  Bal- 
lingdon-bridge,  the  Suffolk  boundary,  on  the  other;  24  miles 
from  Hertfordshire  on  the  north-west,  and  22  miles  from 
the  river  Thames,  on  the  south.  It  comprises  the  following 
thirty  parishes  : — 


Ftotebto  QrigiB  ol  NaiBM 


I 

I: 


»^ 


TIttM  Sanl  Qiarg*. 


RMtorU. 


YiauUL 


UttkBiddofr 


:::} 


^HMmj  .„ 

CrcHMferd ....... . 

Chigmt  SL  Jm.  ) 
ChiginlSt.llaz7 ) 

Bubuy 

Frjeraiag  

Bttinihgflcld,B.^ 
Baoviagflald,  8.  \ 
HauilaglMd,Wj 


] 


{ 


ChMtLd^  ...-1 
)lai8ai«ttiiig...f 

{ 


Bad  aodea  (wmler)  tad 

ttuoogh  Um  mttf 

Oolonrof  toll  oo  th«  moor 
Bart  (a  aarkal)  ud  ham  {%\ 

Tllfatte)— the  mftrkot  tUUi8«  J 

From  MMs  of  liroom 

St.  Botoiph'a  8017 - 

A  ford  ttirongh  tM  CMmer 

ChtektD-hall,  and  Um  patioo) 

Mdnto i 

A  emtio  or  town  of  the  DanM  ... 

FlrKn^nf—Friar't  pttturo  

Tbe  Saxon  worda  Hem   and^ 

Ing.  and  flald— ftoh  |MM(va  > 

Jaf  (a  maadow),  and  <rf  ffoar— *> 
from  a  Roman  miUaaiystooai 

Paatare  or  nntlllad  ground  ...  | 

Margarata-lng  —  tfargarrttft  i 
(Iha  patron  Mint)  paature     > 

Moontonej.  the  owner,  and  img  \ 
(meadow)  MoontaiMg^a  mear  { 
dow  ) 


A 


Baav«a 


*•••■•  \ 


IfaMk 


{ 


GrMtWdftem) 
LlUle  Waltham] 
Wtdfort 

Woodbun  Ferris 

Wriitle  


} 


lU    bad    roade  — re<    (bad) 

radB  (riding)  and   i»m  (a 

hni)  

The  soil  and  Ma  wells... 
A  large  running  well ... 
Smd-dtm-'^  mndy  hin 
OiHBpMe  a^Meieita— a  field  of 

springs 
AfaMfe  (a  log)— the  rsmains  of  a 

formt. 

^ea/^Aa1ll<-▼inages  In  a  wood  j 

The  rlfer  WId  and  its  ford   

Its  woodi,  and  Ferrer%  tbe  owner 
Oriffin  nnknown 


8884 
8768 

8678 

8789 

881S 

8118 
8841 
908 
476 
S95« 
1870 
8446 
1686 
881S 

8678 

8185 
1080 

8869 


4085 


8988 

4788 

8069 
8878 

8878 

1849 

7SSS 

8287 

098 

4481 

8678 


688 

704 

1040 

851 

506 

7796 

868 

69 

1881 

748 

468 

815 
556 

860 

874 
164 

517 
845 


817 

915 
884 
586 

8588 

708 

8SS5 

651 

1P4 

981 

84SS 


8808 

8898 
8767 

8189 

5064 

8968 

85100 

1888 

608 
8909 
S849 

8889 
1801 
8909 

5886 

4188 

1796 

5814 


6994 


5188 

5808 
8187 
8554 

11688 

8876 

9765 
S664 
8488 
51 6i 


567  0  0 

888  17  0 

501  0  0 

680  0  0 

517  5  0 

e 

50Bt  0  0 

861  8  10 


575  0 

885  0 

567  0 

867  0 

778  0 


450  0  0 

891  0  0 

885  6  0 

481  6  0 


654  0  0 

1098  18  0 

656  0  0 

700  0  0 

790  •  0 

495  0  0 


A,        9,     4m 

460  0  9 
197  8  a 

440  0  0 
194  10  • 


191  6  0 


814  •  • 


1704  17 
678  18 
867  0 
969  0 


8 

6 
0 
0 
12S19  \i^(tVt  0     0 


400    0    0 


*  A  donaUTe  earacj  annexed  to  Ingatestone. 

\  Part  of  this  la  made  up  of  nudl  modnsss  in  Uea  of  tithe ;  684  aovsa  are  tlthe>fk«e. 
I  Bi  this  parish  aad  RoanreU  beth  great  and  smaU  titbee  belong  to  New  GoUege:  thsf  Ut  aoO 
wtagaiihid  s  MS  aiiid  cnaiib  MS  payaMe  to  olbar  partias  oat  of  BoxwtU  tithes. 
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The  lands  are  for  the  most  part  fair  and  fertile,  lybg  in 
general  low,  and  heing  well  watered  by  the  Ghelmer,  the  Can, 
the  Wid,  and  their  tributary  rivalets  *,  but  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  sneerlncfly  said,  a  district  in  which  the  inhabitants 
can  see  nothing  but  hedge-rows,  their  own  chimneys,  and 
an  occasional  Tillage  spire.  There  are  gentle  Talleys  and 
graceful  slopes  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  here  and  there  the  land 
swells  up  into  picturesque  eminences,  as  at  Danbury  Hill, 
at  Galleywood  Common,  at  Little  Baddow,  and  the  Church 
of  Fryeming,  from  which  views  can  be  obtained  stretching  even 
into  other  counties,  with  large  tracts  of  arable  farms  nearer 
home,  relieved  by  dark  patches  of  woodland  and  the  fringing 
parks  which  mark  the  homes  of  the  county  gentry.  In  early 
times,  like  other  districts,  this  formed  a  little  local  government 
of  its  own.  The  Hundred  court  was  held  for  the  trial  of  offences, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  organized  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  held  responsible  for  the  escape  of  criminals— a  liability 
of  which  a  remnant  survives  in  the  action  which  still  lies  against 
them  for  damage  committed  by  a  mob.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  spot  with  the  old  military 
barons.  At  least,  they  have  left  here  none  of  those  castle  rains 
which  are  the  foot-prints  of  the  race.  But  the  cowled  monks 
fastened  thickly  upon  it;  and  their  religious  halls  and  cloistered 
homes,  it  will  be  seen,  were  erected  in  many  a  fair  spot  and 
sheltered  nook  of  the  Hundred. 

CHELMSFOBD  A^J)  MOITLSHAM. 

The  town  of  Chelmsford  in  particular,  which  in  Domes- 
day Book  is  written  Celmerfort  and  Celmeresforda,  was  nursed 
into  importance  under  the  fostering  wing  of  the  Charch. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  this  was  a  spot  early  reclaimed 
from  the  wide  forest  waste ;  and  probably  its  situation  upon 
the  confluence  of  the  Can  and  the  Chelmer  marked  it  out 
as  a  pleasant  site  for  a  Boman  encampment,  or  the  dwelling 
place  of  a  little  colony  of  later  Saxon  settlers.  If  not  the 
veritable  Boman  Caesaromagus,  it  was  assuredly  a  place  of  resi- 
dence of  some  of  that  people.  This  is  proved  by  the  long  buried 
bricks,  once  forming  pnrt  of  a  public  building  or  retired  villa, 
which  the  spade  brought  to  light  a  few  years  ago  in  a  meadow 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  and  further,  by  a  number  of 
funeral  urns  dug  up  in  what  was  once  a  Boman  cemetery,  in  laying 
out  the  grounds  which  now  form  part  of  the  Messrs.  Saltmaish's 
nursery.  The  place  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
consequence  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  came 
very  early  into  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  London.   It  is 
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found  Tested  in  them  as  part  of  the  domains  of  the  see  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ( 1 04 1  > ;  and  the  measures  which 
the  prelates  took  to  improve  the  property  brought  it  iuto  repute, 
and  raised  it  in  time  to  the  capital  of  the  county.  Prior  to  the 
period  referred  to,  Chelmsford  was  a  little  isolated  village, 
unseen  by  the  passing  traveller,  as  the  high-road  lay  through 
Writtle,  then  a  place  of  consequence,  and  the  site  of  a  royal 
palace;  hut  in  the  year  1 100,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
Maurice  the  Bishop  built  the  bridge  over  the  Can ;  and 
having  thus  drained  the  stream  of  traffic  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parish,  Chelmsford  rapidly  rose  into  importance.  The 
houses  increased,  the  inhabitants  multiplied ;  hostelries  were 
opened  for  the  entertainment  of  wayfarers,  from  whom  in  time 
great  emoluments  were  received ;  the  old  Black  Boy,  demolished 
in  1867 — fairly  run  off  the  road  by  the  railway,  which  was  opened 
in  184d^>being  the  last  representative  of  these  ancient  inns; 
hot  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  market  town,  or  to  have 
had  the  right  of  holding  a  fair,  till  the  first  of  king  John.  The 
bishop  then  obtained  these  privileges.  The  prelate,  too,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  had  a  view  of  frank-pledge  therein,  and  a 
right  to  gallows,  pillory,  tumbrel,*  free-warren,  and  the  assize  of 
hread — rights  then  considered  essential  to  the  government  of  his 
domain ;  and  it  is  probable  he  was  an  occasional  resident  at 
Bishop's  Hall,  which  was  at  one  time  an  extensive  mansion, 
fitting  for  the  residence  of  an  olden  baron.  Indeed,  the  large 
privileges  of  the  bishops  were  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by 
some  of  the  sovereigns,  and  Edward  I.  sought  to  wrest  them 
from  Bishop  Richard  de  Gravesend,  by  means  of  a  Quo-war- 
ranto.  Afterwards,  however,  he  confirmed  the  rights  ;  and 
Bichard  II.,  in  lt395,  extended  them,  by  granting  to  Bobert 
Braybrooke,  then  possessor  of  the  see,  the  return  of  all  writs. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  at  one  period  the  town  sent  members  to 
Parliament.  The  names  of  four  are  preserved,  who  in  the  11th 
of  £dward  III.  went  as  its  representatives  to  the  grand  council 
of  the  nation,  held  at  Westminster — Wm.  de  Mascall,  John  de 
Thorpe,  John  de  Marescal,  and  Wm.  Wendover ;  and  there  ia 
some  evidence  that  it  continued  thus  to  be  occasionally  distin- 
gnished  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  It  is  presumed  the  in- 
habitants found  this  a  burdensome  honor,  and  petitioned  to  be 
relieved  from  it.  At  that  time  votes  were  not  a  marketable  oon^- 
modity.     There  was  no  pressure  of  hard  sovereigns  felt  in  the 

*  The  tambrel  wm  %  maehine  lued  for  the  pmuahment  of  ieolding  women^ 
and  ofBmding  baken  and  brewen :  it  was  a  stool  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  kmg 
beam,  so  mounted  that  it  could  be  swung  orer  a  pond,  and  the  person  who 
oooi^^sdthe  seat  of  dishononr,  pbmged  into  the  water.  It  was  ■^^*»**rT* 
^■Qea  **  the  dnoking-stooV'  and  was  rogulaarly  proTided  in  many  manors. 
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palm  of  the  canvasser  as  be  gave  the  friendly  shake ;  no  silk 
dress  dropped  mysteriously  through  the  half-opened  door,  to 
give  colour  to  the  opinions  of  the  lady  of  the  household;  no 
snug  places  in  the  post-office  and  the  excise  to  be  secured  by 
parliamentary  influence.      On  the  contrary,  the  electors  were 
compelled  to  dip  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  andpro^de 
for  their  members  a  regular  salary.    The  inhabitants  must  have 
been  at  that  time  few  in  number,  as  we,  find,  more  than  four 
centuries  after,  and  only  120  years  ago.  the  population  amounted 
to  no  more  than  2,151 ;  so  that  this  tax  fell  heavily  upon  them; 
and  no  doubt  they  rejoiced  heartily  after  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
when   they  succeeded    in    getting    the    town  'disfranchised. 
Chelmsford,  it  is  asserted  by  some  historians,  was  at  one  period 
incorporated  as  a  borough  town.     Gray,  in  his  notes  to  an 
edition  of  Hudibras,  asserts  that  its  civic  honours  rested  upon 
the  lapstone,  and  the  sleeve-board  was  wielded  as  its  mace;  it 
was,  he  says,  ''  anciently  governed  by  a  tinker,  a  tailor,  and 
a  cobbler ;"  but  this  we  take  to  be  a  remnant  of  some  old  local 
lampoon  rather  than  of  sober  record.     Not  a  fragment  of  a 
charter  nor  a  shred  of  custom  or  tradition  has  preserved  the 
memory    of  civic  power  and  pomp  amongst  the  townsmen. 
The  town,  or  more  properly  the  manor  of  Bishop's  Hall,  con- 
tinued an  appurtenance  of  the  see  of  London  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  when  Bishop  Bonner  made  it  over  to  the  crown, 
in  which  it  continued  till  1563.     Elizabeth  bestowed  it  upon 
Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.,  to  whom  Henry,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  had  sold  Moulsham,  and  lands  in  Great 
Baddow,  Widford,  Stock,   and  Writtle,   which  had  been  the 
property  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster, 
for  £622.  fis.  8  id.  In  this  family  the  estate,  with  other  property 
around  Chelmsford,  still  remains.      In  1591,   a  survey  was 
made  of  the  manor,  and  in  this  ancient  document  we  find  the 
following  description  of  it  :— 

^  Oheliiien&tde  is  one  ancient  goodly  manor,  tciiaate  in  the  heni  of  tlie 
ooonty  of  Essex,  in  good  and  wholeBom  air,  oonveniently  and  well  liowed, 
and  well  built  for  timber  and  tile.  The  ohi^  manor-house  was,  in  the  tave 
of  King  Edward  the  Thirde,  brent  and  wasted  with  fire,  and  before  that  it 
aeemed  to  have  been  some  ancient  barony.  This  manor  hath  rery  fair  demeene, 
lands,  woods,  and  waatea,  and  also  a  great  eerrice,  more  than  two  hundred 
tenants  that  hold  of  the  same  manor  their  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditanvrntot 
by  reasonable  rents,  customs,  and  services,  of  which  number  above  thirty  are 
noblemen,  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  good  countenance.  Within  this 
manor,  upon  paroel  of  the  same^  upon  the  oommon  road  way,  is  situate  Ae 
town  of  (^elmesford,  sometime  written  the  burrowe  of  Chelmeeforde,  wdl 
iitiiAted,  with  more  than  three  hundred  habitations,  divers  of  them  seemly  fc 
gentlemen,  many  fidr  inns,  and  the  residue  of  the  same  habitations  fiv  vie- 
tqaUere  and  artifioers  of  oity*like  buildings ;  and  tun  aH  holden  of  the  said 
manor  of   diilnMfoide^   mediaitely  or  immediately,    by  reasonable  tents, 
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eitttomt,  md  serrieeB.  TIob  town  is  ctDed  the  Stare  town,  nol  onfy  by  tii* 
statute  of  eLeren  of  King  Henzy  the  Serenth,  for  tha  ouatodj  of  weights  and 
mettflures,  bat  bo  reput^  and  taken  long  time  before  b^  the  keeping  of  all 
iBsixes  and  Msnons  of  the  peace,  and  many  other  certifications  of  the  inqoisi- 
tkiOB  thsra.  It  is  also  a  great  thorongh-fiiire,  and  market  town  weekly  upon 
the  Fridaye.  In  the  upper  £toe  of  which  town-shipe  is  situate  the  pcunsh 
church  of  the  same  town,  a  goodly,  seemly  and  large  building  of  stone,  coyered 
with  lead,  meet  for  the  receipt  of  two  thousand  people,  or  more.  And  in  the 
■teeple  is  a  eoorenient  ring  of  four  bells.  Not  tar  oistant  from  which  parish 
ehnroh  is  one  other  fair  building,  called  the  Market  orossy  or  sesaion  house.— 
And  there  was  then  the  common  goaL" 

A  spirit  of  enterprise  seems  to  have  stirred  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chelmsford  for  the  last  century,  and  most  of  the  old 
buildings  have  disappeared  in  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Oay  Harling's,  in  New-street,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
which  remains.  The  modem  front  conceals  a  bnilding  of 
venerable  antiqoity,  erected  by  a  Norman  knight,  Ony  de 
Harling,  soon  after  the  Conquest.  It  was  afterwards  the  seat 
of  the  Wisemans,  a  family  once  of  great  importance  in  the 
county.  Baron  Comyns  resided  there  while  Hylands  was 
erecting,  and  almost  rebuilt  the  house.  But  after  all  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  it  there  are  still  a  number  of 
antique  carvings  to  be  found  in  the  hall,  which  testify  to  its 
old  Norman  origin.  Meetings  for  promoting  the  scheme  of 
the  Gfaelmer  Navigation  were  held  in  1765 ;  the  bill  passed  in 
the  following  year ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  there  was  a  public 
festival  to  celebrate  the  event,  bonfires  being  kindled  in  the 
street^  barrels  of  beer  distributed  amongst  the  crowd,  and  at 
night  the  town  was  illuminated.  On  the  Brd  of  June,  1797, 
the  first  barge  came  into  the  basin.  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  was  under  £20,000 ;  but  the  execution 
exceeded  d650,000,  and  no  dividend  was  paid  for  20  years. 
The  new  stone  bridge  over  the  Can,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  structure^  was  commenced  by  the  county  in  J  785, 
the  first  stone  being  laid  on  the  4th  of  October,  and 
the  way  was  re-opened  on  January  14,  1788;  the  traffic  in 
the  meantime  having  paased  by  Baddow-Iane,  crossing  the 
river  by  a  wooden  structure,  and  entering  Springfield-lane  at 
the  rear  of  the  King's  Head.  The  first  Act  for  paving,  light- 
ing, and  watching  the  town  was  passed  in  1789,  a  gentleman 
of  the  county  giving  J£180  towards  the  object;  and  this  effected 
a  salutary  change  in  the  town.  But  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  works,  Chelmsford  was  for  a  long  period  cramped  and 
confined,  and  all  extensive  improvements  were  checked,  it 
being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  entailed  estates  of  the  Afild- 
may  family.  No  buildings  could  be  raised  except  on  leasehold 
or  copyhold  ground.    In  1839,  however,  the  entail  was  cut  off, 
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400  acres  of  land,  which  were  brought  into,  the  market  in  lots, 
realizing  £80,000 ;  and  the  town   soon  began  to  expand  on 
all  sides.     Through   the  enterprize  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  a 
new   iron  bridge    was  thrown   across   the    Can,    connecting 
the  New  London  Boad,  then  fresh   cut  through  meadow  and 
arable  land,  with  the  centre  of  the  town.     Other  new  streets 
were  formed  in  various  directions.   The  houses,  too,  in  the  chief 
streets  have  been  greatly  improved.    A  fine  Com  Exchange,  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one  at  the  sbire-hall,  was  erected  in  the  square, 
by  a  company  with  a  capital  of  j£  10,000,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Chancellor,  in  1856.     Becently  the  Board  of  Heal^  has  ex- 
pended £14,000  upon  a  system  of  drainage  and  water  supply;* 
and  the  place  now  contrasts  most  favourably  in  general  appea^ 
anoe,  extent,  and  cleanliness  with  the  Chelmsford  of  50  years  ago. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  war,  the  town  was  in  the  continual 
bustle  of  military  life.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  enrolled  them- 
selves in  an  infantry  corps  of  volunteers,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Gepp ;  and  a  set  of  colours  was  presented  to  them 
with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  public  ceremonial,  by  the 
Misses  Morgan,  from  a  platform  in  front  of  Mr.  Coates  s  house 
(now  occupied  by  Mr.  Brand)  on  the  29th  of  June,  1 798.    This 
corps,  when  united  with  the  Baddow  volunteers  under  Captain 
Hull,  and  the  Writtle  under  Captain  Barlow,  formed  a  very  effi- 
cient regiment.     Others  joined  a  cavalry  troop  under  Captain 
Tufnell,  which  continued  embodied  down  to  1828 ;  and  the 
last  remnant  of  its  uniform  was  seen  on  the  person  of  Mr. 
Wade,  at  the  raising  of  the  Bussian  gun  in  1858.     The  place, 
too,  swarmed  with  troops  of  the  line.     The  barracks  at  both 
ends  of  the  town  were  full,  and  temporary  buildings  were  raised 
for  3,000  others.     In  August,  1803,  th^fortifications  and  ram- 
parts from  Widford  to  Galleywood  Common  were  eommencedi 
about  1,000  of  the  guards  and  the  Lancaster  militia  being  em- 
ployed upon  them ;  the  Star  Battery,  where  the  windmill  stands, 
being    mounted    with   48-pounders,   to   protect  the   road  to 
London.    With  the  camps  at  Galleywood  and  Mole-hill  Com- 
mons, the  number  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  amounted  to 
eight  or  ten  thousand.    A  sad  catastrophe  in  connexion  with 

*  The  boring  for  the  well  passed  through  black  soil,  8  feet ;  yellow  dsy,  2 
feet  6  inches ;  gravel,  12  feet  6  inches  i  auicksand,  44  feet ;  sand  with  stooffi 
4  feet ;  London  day,  104  feet ;  ditto  ana  sand,  60  feet ;  dark  sand,  12  feet 
6  inches ;  day  slate^  9  indies ;  clay  and  shdls,  4  feet ;  day  slate,  8  indies; 
dark  sand  and  day,  9  feet  6  inches ;  sand  and  shdls,  4  feet ;  pebbles,  1  foot 
6  inches;  sand,  7  feet ;  red  day,  12  feet ;  day  and  sand,  64  feet ;  dark  nnd, 
80 feet;  chalk, 88 feat ;  rabble,  1  feot ;  chalk,  118 feet 6  indMt.«-Total dspth, 
968feet.    The  yidd  of  water  if  96^000  gaJluM  par  day. 
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this  crowded  state  of  tbe  town  occurred  in  1804.  On  tbe 
22nd  of  October,  a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  arrived,  and  as 
accommodation  could  not  be  found  for  all,  70  of  tbem,  with 
several  women,  fatigued  with  their  long  march,  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  a  stable  at  tbe  Spotted  Dog.  The  pipes  of  the  invete- 
rate German  smokers  speedily  ignited  the  straw.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  fire  was  extinguished ;  but  about  eight  o'clock 
the  whole  building  was  found  to  be  in  fiames.  The  door  was 
only  latched,  but,  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  opening  it,  they  had 
no  means  of  escape  till  succour  came  from  without.  Then  a 
crowd  of  burning  men  rushed  wildly  about  the  yard  and  street. 
It  was  thou^t  all  had  escaped ;  but  one  died  of  his  injuries, 
and  twelve  charred  corpses  were  taken  from  the  ruins.  The 
whole  garrison  turned  out  at  the  funeral  on  the  following 
Friday,  and  lined  the  streets  with  their  arms  reversed  as  the 
thirteen  coffins  passed  up  to  one  grave  in  the  church-yard, 
over  which  a  huge  mound  was  raised,  and  long  marked  the  resting 
place  of  the  friendly  foreigners  who  thus  perished. 

The  Church,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  fine  and  spacious  building, 
and  originally  was  of  very  ancient  date — so  ancient  that  the 
date  of  its  erection  and  the  name  of  its  founder  are  hidden  in 
tbe  mists  of  the  past.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  church 
existed  in  Chelmsford  in  the  Saxon  time,  perhaps  in  connexion 
with  the  monastery,  and  long  before  the  Bishop  of  London 
obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  the  oldest  remnant  about  the 
present  structure  appears  to  bo  Norman — a  rather  flattened 
arch,  supported  in  the  centre  by  mouldings,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  which  Suckling  pronounced  to  be  coeval  with 
the  first  building.  The  character  of  the  church  was  somewhat 
changed  in  1424,  wben  it  was  partly  rebuilt,  repaired,  and 
restored ;  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  following 
record  of  this  event,  in  letters  a  foot  long,  formed  of  flint, 
appeared  beneath  the  battlements  fronting  the  town,  though 
even  at  that  time  imperfect  and  almost  illegible : — 

*'  PbAT  job  the  good  E8TATS  OF  AIA  THE  T0WN8HS7B  07  CHSLMTSirOBI) 
TEAT  EAXH   BBBN  LIBBBAL   WIXLEB8   AND  FBOCOBEBS  OF  HBLPBBS  TO  THTB 
WIBKB ;    AJTD  FOB     .      .      .     THBX  THAT  FIB8T  BBGAir,  AKD  LOKGBST  8HBLL 
CORTBBOWB     ...     IT     ...     IB  THB  YBAB  OF  0T7B  LOBDB  X  THOUSAB 
nil  HUBDBBDXS  ZZ  ZUI." 

In  the  days  when  the  Boman  Catholic  was  the  universal 
religion  of  the  land,  this  church  had  four  endowed  guilds  or 
chantries  belonging  to  it — St.  John's,  Corpus  Christi,  Our 
Lady's,  and  Mountneys  Chantry,  together  with  18  obits— 
soms  left  for  masses  for  the  dead ;  but  the  whole  of  these  were 
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swept  away  in  the  general  confiscation  of  the  reformation.  All 
traces  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them  have  been  lost, 
and  the  only  remnant  of  them  is  the  apartment  now  used  as  a 
vestry,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  Mountney's 
Chantry,  and  a  door  in  the  north  aisle  leads  to  an  apart- 
ment which  contains  a  library  rich  in  old  works  of  divinity, 
left  by  Dr.  Soiightsbridge  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  but  from  its  position  little  visited  in  the  present  day. 
Formerly,  loo,  there  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
on  the  north  of  the  church,  leading  to  Bishop's  Hall,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  it  for  the  last  five  centuries.  The  sacred 
edifice,  as  before  recorded,  suffered  from  the  wild  frenzy  of 
puritan  zeal,  in  1642.  Chelmsford  was  at  that  time  the  ren- 
dezvous for  all  the  men  enlisted  in  these  counties  for  the  par- 
liamentary army ;  a  great  number  of  the  people  were  eithei 
Brownists  or  Anabaptists ;  and  not  only  did  they  destroy  the 
splendid  painted  window,  through  which  the  sun  threw  its  "  dim 
religious  light "  upon  the  worshippers,  but  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  oiher  acts  of  riotous  violence.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  taken  from  the  church  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  its 
tattered  leaves  were  scattered  about  in  triumph.  When  the  par- 
liament abolished  episcopacy,  bonfires  were  kindled  in  all  the 
streets,  and  Dr.  Michaelson,  the  rector,  who  had  been  fired  at 
through  a  window,  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  The  es- 
cutcheons and  banners  of  the  ancient  donors  to  the  sacred 
building  were  also  about  this  time  torn  down  and  destroyed. 
But  the  building  suffered  still  more  feariully — not  firom  fanatic 
zeal,  but  from  accident — at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
oentury.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1800^  the  greater  part  of  the  walls^  with  the  whole  of  the  roo£ 
fell  with  a  crash  which  roused  the  inhabitants  from  theiT 
supper  tables  or  their  slumbers ;  and,  rushing  to  the  church- 
yard, they  beheld  the  fine  old  stone  tower  standing  erect  and 
firm,  but  the  great  body  of  the  church  was  gone,  and  pulpit 
and  pew,  altar  and  tomb,  lay  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  shape- 
less ruins.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  was  attributed 
to  the  loosening  and  undermining  a  part  of  the  wall  in  the  course 
of  preparing  a  vault  for  Mrs.  Focock,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  B. 
Tindal,  between  the  pillars,  near  the  porch ;  bat  centories  of 
time  must  have  sapped  the  sacred  pile,  or  the  whole  would  not 
have  been  thus  brought  down  by  a  few  plunges  of  the  spade. 
The  inhabitants  immediately  set  about  re-building  the  edifice, 
having  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  imposing  a  special  rate 
for  the  purpose.  The  work  was  three  years  in  hand,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  architect;  and  in  the 
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meantime  divine  service  was  performed  in  the  shire-hall.  The 
choroh  was  re-opened  on  the  18th  of  September,  1803.  The 
parishioners  have  ever  since  been  proud  of  the  sacred  edifice 
88  a  monument  of  liberality  and  taste.  Tt  is,  indeed,  a  noble 
building,  120  feet  long,  by  54  feet  in  breadth,  including  nave  and 
aisles ;  the  south  chapel  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  three 
Tudor  arches,  the  north  by  a  pointed  and  circular  arch.  The 
east  end  has  just  been  enriched  by  a  gothic  window,  which  the 
pious  affection  of  the  family  has  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Lady  Mildmay.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Ohancellor,  and  the 
paintings,  illustrative  of  various  passages  in  the  life  of  the 
Bedeemer,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  worthy  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  master- 
piece which  fell  before  the  Puritans;  and  it  removes  from  the 
sacred  edifice  a  window  which  was  felt  to  be  inharmonious  in  style 
and  miserable  in  execution.  At  the  west  end  is  a  noble  organ, 
erected  in  1772.  The  west  door  of  the  tower,  with  the  tower 
itself,  the  beautiful  south  porch,  and  the  shafts  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  are  objects,  too,  upon  which  the  visitor  may  pause 
to  look  with  interest,  as  having  formed  part  of  the  olden  build- 
ing. The  work  of  the  architect  of  1800,  however,  has  not 
escaped  criticism.  A  writer  of  authority  in  these  matters 
describes  the  church  as  ''  a  compound  of  modem  restorations, 
grafted  upon  the  firagments  of  a  better  taste ;"  lamenting  that 
the  parishioners  did  not  meet  with  "  an  architect  competent  to 
restore  its  original  features."  He  adds,  however,  "  the  genius 
of  gothic  architecture  was  at  that  period  but  just  emerging 
frcnn  the  ignorance  and  neglect  which  had  so  long  enveloped 
her;  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  these  restorations  are  no 
worse." 

In  the  crash  of  the  fall,  and  the  process  of  rebuilding,  many 
fragments  of  antiquity  disappeared.  On  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  belfiry,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  churchy 
stood,  in  1770,  the  twelve  apostles,  painted  on  wood,  very 
ancient  and  some  of  them  defaced — not,  says  an  antiquarian  of 
that  day,  "  despicable  in  point  of  figure  or  drapery ;"  but  these 
have  altogether  disappeared.  Neither  do  we  find  any  monu- 
ments of  very  ancient  date.  There  is,  however,  in  the  north 
aisle,  near  the  vault  of  the  Mildmay  family,  a  magnificent 
monument,  erected  by  Lovell  more  than  a  century  ago,  to  the 
£arl  Fitzwalter.  It  is  twenty  feet  high  and  nine  broad.  In  the 
centre,  in  a  niche  of  grey  marble,  stands  a  spacious  urn,  on 
each  side  of  which  rises  a  graceful  pillar  of  porphyry,  with 
entablatures  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  on  pedestals  adjoining 
are  two  cherubim,  one  holding  a  torch  reversed,  and  the  other 
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in  a  melancholy  attitude.     At  the  top  are  the  anns  of  the 
noble  family ;  and  beneath,  the  following  inscriptions  :^- 

**  Here  Weth  Benjamin  Mildmaj,  Earl  Eitzwalter,  who  haTing  man^  yean 
aerred  hia  king  and  country  in  aereral  great  officea  of  state,  with  dignitj  and 
integrity,  died  February  29th,  1756,  aged  86.  He  inherited  the  hanmiea  of 
Fitzwalter,  Egremond,  Botetoft  and  Bum^,  from  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  hit 
great  grand&ther,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  MUdmay,  who  married  in  1580  Lady 
Frances,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  whom  those 
baronies  in  fee  were  vested.  He  married,  in  1724,  Frederics,  Conntesa  Dowager 
of  Holdemesse,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son,  who  died  an  infant.  He  was 
created  Earl  Fitzwalter  and  Yiscount  Harwich  in  1730,  but  dying  without 
issue,  devised  his  estates  to  Wm.  Mildmay,  esqr.,  his  nearest  relation  in  ths 
male  line.    By  whom,  in  gratitude^  this  monument  is  erected. 

*<  Here  also  lyeth  Frederica,  Countess  Fitzwalter,  wife  of  the  said  earl,  a  lady 
of  excellent  accomplishments,  eminent  virtues,  and  most  noble  birth,  who 
died  August  7,  1751,  aged  63.  She  was  daughter  of  Mindiardt,  Duke 
Sohombe^ii,  (count  of  the  Roman  empire)  by  the  Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  df 
Charles  Lewis,  Elector  Palatine.  By  her  first  husband,  Bobeit,  Earl  of 
Holdemesse,  she  had  issue  Bobert,  who  succeeded  to  his  £ither^s  honors  in 
1721,  and  Lady  Caroline,  married  to  Wm.  Earl  of  Aneram." 

"  Here  Ue  also  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Wm.  Mildmay,  Bart.,  of  Monlsham 
Hall,  and  Ann,  his  widow,  daughter  of  Humphry  Mildmay,  Esq.,  of  Shawfixd, 
Hanta." 

Close  to  this  is  another  monumental  tomb,  of  older  date, 
curiously  carved,  with  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  his  eight  sons, 
and  a  mother  and  her  seven  daughters ;  and  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  which  may  be  thus  read  in  English  : — 


*'  Here  are  seen  graven  the  effigies  of  Thomas  Mildmay,  and  Avicia  his 
but  within  their  remains  lie  in  peace.  He  was  a  renowned  esquire;  shea 
daughter  and  lovdy  branch  of  William  Gunson,  Esqr.  They  had  fifteen 
pledges  of  their  prosperous  love,  seven  whereof  were  females,  eight  were  maleB. 
Afterwards,  in  the  ^ear  of  our  Lord,  1529,  and  in  the  morning  on  the  ISth  day 
of  September,  Avioia  returned  to  that  dust  firom  whence  she  originally  sprung ; 
and,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  calends  of  October,  in  the  ninth  year  fomwing^ 
the  unrelenting  king  of  terrors  triumphed  over  lliomas." 

The  Church  of  St.  John,  in  Monlsham,  which  is  in  the  earlj 
English  style,  was  built  as  a  chapel  of  ease  in  1841,  on  land 
given  by  Lady  Mildmay,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500.  It  has  since 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  Monlsham  has  been  formed 
into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  district,  which  cut»  it  off  from  the 
mother  church.  Besides  these  two  episcopal  temples,  the 
town  possesses  three  Independent  chapels,  one  close  to  the 
river  in  the  New  London  Boad,  capable  of  containing  2,000 
persons,  built  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  £5,000 ;  the  "  Old  Meeting- 
house/' as  it  is  called,  which  has  just  been  rebuilt,  in  Baddow- 
lane — ^probably  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  tradition 
carrying  it  back  for  at  least  three  centuries ;  and  a  third 
amidst  the  clustering  population  in  the  Town  Field,—- a  spot 
which  in  the  memory  of  almost  the  youngest  man  was  an  open 
meadow.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  the  Boman  catholic 
chapel  in  the  New  London  Bead,  erected  in  1847^  at  an  outlay 
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of  £2,500 ;  a  Baptist  chapel  near  the  town  in  the  same  road ; 
a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  dpringfield-Iane ;  a  Friends'  meeting- 
bonse  in  Duke-street ;  and  an  Irvingite  chapel ;  so  that 
Chelmsford  presents  samples  of  most  of  the  leading  religious 
differences  which  divide  the  people  at  the  present  day. 

Schools. — The  town  is  well  provided  with  educational  in- 
stitutions, at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552,  out  cf  the  proceeds  of  the 
chantries.  This  advantage  was  secured  for  the  town  through 
the  influence  of  8ir  William  Petre,  then  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  Sir  Walter  Mildraay,  a  general  supervisor  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentations,  Sir  Henry  Tyrell,  and  Thomas  Mild 
may,  Esq.,  who  were  appointed  the  first  governors,  the  office 
being  made  hereditary  in  the  heirs  male  of  these  families ;  and 
the  institution  was  incorporated  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
"  in  grammar  le8ming,under  the  care  and  inspection  of  a 
schoolmaster  and  an  usher."  The  present  acting  governors  are 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Sir  John  Tyrell,  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  St.  John  Mildmay.  The  school 
was  endowed  with  Hill's  charity,  in  Groat  Baddow,  now  con- 
sisting of  seven  houses,  cottages,  Sec.,  let  at  £65.  10s  ;  Stone- 
house  Chantry,  East  Tilbury  ;  and  Cortwyke  Marsh,  West  Til- 
bury, let  at  £105;  PI  umborough  Marsh,  Southminster,  a  farm 
of  173a.  d4p.,  let  at  £230 ;  and  Barries  and  Squite  Crofts,  at 
Hatfield  Peverel  and  Ulting,  let  at  £36.  5s. — the  whole  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  £488,  charged  with  the  payment 
of  178.  lOd.  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  £2.  Os.  8d« 
to  the  poor  of  Great  Baddow.  Besides  this,  the  corporation 
possesses  funded  property  to  the  amount  of  £1,805.  58.  5d. 
The  ancient  seal  of  the  corporation,  which  was  found  about  a 
century  ago  at  Colchester,  and  restored  to  the  governors  by 
Morant,  who  had  bought  it,  has  a  rose,  curiously  engraved, 
upon  it,  and  round  the  edge  is  the  following  inscription : — 

*'Ooi.  SiGiLL.  <3tTrB.  Poss.  Bbt.  E.  Bohob.  lib.  Sgho.  Gbaic.  Bw. 
BdsiTItii,  dt  Chxucsfobd,  m  ooic.  Ebsbz." 

Originally  the  school  was  held  in  the  refectory  room  of  the  old 
monastery  at  the  Friars,  in  Moulsham,  but  in  1633  the  masters 
and  scholars  were  driven  from  this  habitation  in  that  venerable 
min  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  dilapidated  roof;  and  the  present 
Bchool-house  in  Duke-street  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Tyrell, 
the  then  acting  governor,  who  purchased  part  of  the  George 
Inn,  and  its  garden,  for  a  site.  It  was  subsequently  improved 
by  Earl  Fitzwalter,  and  other  trustees.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  through  nearly  the  half  of  the  present,  it  was 
found  that  the  system  of  the  institution,  like  others  of  the  kind. 
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had,  from  the  changing  circumstancea  of  society,  become  tco 
narrow  and  cramped  for  the  wants  of  the  day.  It  had«  indeed, 
sent  forth  a  few  ripe  scholars,  amongst  them  Dr.  Holland,  a 
learned  and  rapid  translator  of  the  17th  centary,  who  made  it 
a  matter  of  boast  that  he  had  written  a  whole  folio  volume 
with  one  pen.  A  shining  legal  light,  too,  of  oar  own  times— 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal — commenced  his  education 
within  its  walls,  and  emerged  from  them  to  work  his  way  to 
the  chief  seat  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  reverence 
of  his  profession,  and  to  win  for  himself  a  statue  in  the  square 
of  his  native  town.  But  still  the  school  went  on  languishingly. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  reform  in  1890,  when  fresh  rules  were  esta- 
blished by  the  governors,  produced  little  effect.  The  doors 
were  open  to  forty  fr^e  scholars,  half  from  Chelmsford  and 
Moulsham,  and  the  other  half  from  the  neighbouring  paiishee 
within  a  distance  of  six  miles  ;  but  this  number — scarcely  half 
of  it — ^was  never  found  upon  its  benches.  In  1855,  however, 
the  scene  was  changed.  The  establishment  was  modernized, 
and  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  extended,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  infused  fireeh  vigour  into  the 
school,  and  rendered  it  of  far  greater  local  yalue,  by  engrafting 
upon  its  "  grammar  learning  "  those  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  are  essential  elements  of  training  for  the  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  life  of  the  present  day. 

The  old  CHABiry  School  for  30  boys  and  20  girls,  with 
residence  for  the  master  and  mistress,  stands  at  the  comer  of 
the  church  yard.  The  first  was  established  in  1718,  and  the 
latter  in  the  following  year.  In  1720  Mrs.  Ann  Breda  gave 
iBlOO  towards  the  purchase  of  the  school-house;  and  subse- 
quent bequests  and  offerings  of  the  benevolent  have  endowed  it 
with  various  sums,  including  JC873.  7s.  4d.  left  by  Mrs.  Ann  John- 
son in  1 775  ;  £600,  bequeathed  in  sums  of  £200  each,  by  J.  A. 
Wallenger,  Henry  Gilbert,  and  John  Clarke;  and  £100  each  from 
Henry  Lambirth,  Timothy  Holmsted,  and  Thomas  Chalk.  The 
pupils  are  clothed ;  and  from  Mrs.  Johnson's  legacy  the  trustees 
under  her  will  are  enabled  to  apprentice  out  a  certain  number  of 
the  boys  annually ;  and  many  of  them  have  found  it  a  valuable 
stepping-stone  to  life.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Victoria 
National  Schools,  at  the  end  of  New-street,  for  300  chUdreD, 
erected  in  1841  on  a  site  given  by  Lady  Mildmay,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,100,  raised  by  subscription;  the  British  Schools,  in  the 
Friars,  for  850  pupils,  built  in  1840,  at  an  outlay  of  £1,200, 
which  was  chiefly  met  by  contributions  from  the  dissenters;  the 
schools  attached  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  New 
London  Boad,  in  which  80    boys  and  girls  are  educated; 
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and  the  infant  sohools  attached  to  Moulsham  church,  and  in 
Wood-street;  so  that  much  is  doing  in  the  way  of  publio 
education  in  the  parish,  and  few,  even  of  the  poorest,  need 
leave  their  children  sitting  within  the  dark  shadow  of  igno- 
rance. As  an  appendant  to  the  educational  institutions  comes 
the  Mechanics  Institute,  in  the  New  London  Road,  established 
in  1848,  with  its  library,  reading-room,  and  lecture  hall,  an 
income  of  £290  a  year,  and  700  members. 

The  Shire-Hall  was  built  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century.    The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  J  4th  of  ^ugust^ 
1789,  and  the  first  Quarter  Session  was  held  in  it  on  the  12th 
of  July,   1791.    The  total  cost,  including  the  purchase  of 
houses,  was  not  to  exceed  £14,000,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
architect,   was  presented  by  the  county  magistrates  with   a 
ulver  cup  for  completing  the  building  at  a  sum  below  the 
estimates.     The  noble  ball-room,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  85  feet  long,  and  45  feet  broad,  was  paid  fox  and 
elegantly  fitted  up,  not  &om  the  rates  levied,  but  by  a  sub* 
Bcripdon  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  county.    The  first  direct 
notice  we  find  of  this  building  is  in  the  surrey  before  quoted, 
where  it  is  described  as  the  market  cross  or  sessions'  house* 
From  an  inscription  on  a  beam  of  the  old  hall  it  appears  to 
have  been  erected  or  re-built  in  1569.     Originally  it  seems  to 
hayebeen  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  but  in  1660 
a  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the  ownership ;  and  in  May  of  that  year^ 
it  bting  reported  to  the  Quarter  Session  that  it  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  was  unfit  for  the  meetings  of  the  justices  and  judges 
of  assizes,  an  order  was  made  "  that  the  constable  of  Ghelma- 
ford  should  forthwith  cause  the  same  to.  be  repaired  at  the 
public  charge  of  the  town,"  nnless  he  could  show,  at  the  next 
court,  that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise  repaired,  in  which  case  he 
was  to  be  reimbursed.    In  1709  it  was  reported  to  themagis-' 
trates  that  Earl  Fitzwalter  declared  that  ''  the  house  wh^re  the 
Maizes  were  held  was  his  own  market-house  or  tuU-house,  and 
his  own  inheritance ;"  but  he  gave  the  county  leave  to  re-build, 
repair,  or  alter  it,  reserving  h^  own  right  of  inheritance  and 
privileges.    At  this  period  the  Fitzwalter,  or  Mildmay  family, 
had  a  gallery  of  their  own  in  the  crown  court,  called  "  the 
lords'  gallery,"  which   was  regularly  let  out,    charge  being 
made  for  the  admission  of  spectators  to  witness  the  trials^ 
which  brought  them  in  about  £12  a  year.     They  had  also 
s  place  for  receiving  the  tolls  of  the  market-house.    The  old 
hall  was  long  in  a  wretched  state.    On  one  occasion  it  was 
reported  as  in  danger  of  falling  down ;   and  the   nisi  priu9 
court  was  re-built^  other  parts  being  propped  up  and  re- 
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paired.  It  was  a  mean  and  inconvenient  building,  with  the 
remains  of  an  old  market  cross  shadowing  it  in  front,  and  a  road 
and  a  row  of  houses  in  the  rear.  These  were  purchased  and 
pulled  down.  Thus  space  for  a  ground  plan,  in  extent  96 
feet  by  80  feet,  was  obtained,  and  upon  this  rose  the  present 
building.  The  front  is  of  stone,  of  a  rusticated  basement, 
and  three-quarter  columns,    of  the  Ionic  order^  supporting  a 

Jediment,  below  which  are  bas-reliefs  of  Justice,  Wisdom,  and 
[ercy.  In  front  of  the  Hall  is  the  d6-pounder  Bussian  gun 
presented  to  the  town  by  the  government,  and  installed  in  its 
position  in  July,  1858. 

The  Conduit. — Nearly  opposite,  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
stands  the  statue  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  by  Baily, 
erected  by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  great  legal 
townsman.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  conduit,  the  origin 
of  which  is  of  unknown  date.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  pure  water  flowing  from  the  spring 
of  Burgess'  well  was  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
some  building  of  the  kind  stood  on  this  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  stream,  and  distributing  it  through  the  varions 
streets.  In  1750  it  was  an  erection  of  brick,  and  it  then  bore 
the  following  inscription : — 

"  This  conduit,  in  one  minute,  runB  1  hogshead  and  |  and  4  gaUons  and  i. 
In  one  day  2,262  hogsheads  and  54  gaUons.  In  one  month  63,360  hogshnds. 
And  in  one  year  825,942  hogsheads  and  54  gallona." 

The  parishioners,  indeed,  were  proud  of  this  water  supply.*  It 
was  a  feature  in  the  town  noticed  by  every  historian ;  and  the 
noble  families  of  the  Fitzwalters  and  the  Mildmays  liberally 
endeavoured  to  improve  and  perpetuate  it.  Sir  Wm.  Mildmay, 
in  1771,  bequeathed  £200  in  trust  for  the  purpose.  The 
former  building  was  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms,  with  diose 
of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  and  Earl  Fitz waiter.  The  stone 
conduit  was  erected  in  1814  by  means  of  subscription,  added  to 
a  legacy  of  jfilOO  from  Mr.  Robert  Greenwood;  and  more 
recently  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Chalk  gave  the  rent  of  a  honse 
to  secure  the  proper  care  and  guardianship  of  the  well.  Bot 
latterly — partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  ofthe  Board  of  Health 
having  adopted  an  artesian  well  for  the  supply  of  the  town — the 
advantages  of  this  spring  have  been  frittered  away ;  and  the 
conduit,  re-erected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  still  flaunts 
its  boastful  inscription : — 

**  Bountiful  to  the  bounteous ;  liberal  to  the  covetous ;  not  dbninisbed  by 
bestowing ;  thus  charity  from  the  Heavenlj  fountain ;" 

while  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  summer's  day  it  stands 
dry  and  desolate,  unable  to  offer  to  the  passing  trayeller  a  drop 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 
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The  Oaol,  though  an  appendant  of  the  county  town,  stands 
in  the  neighhouring  parish  of  Springfield.  The  first  pile  of  the 
old  prison,  which  stood  close  to  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  pre* 
sent  militia  depot,  was  driven  on  the  8rd  of  September,  177d> 
and  the  building  first  occupied  on  the  19th  of  October,  1777. 
In  strange  contrast  to  the  discipline  of  the  present  day  we  learn 
that  provision  was  duly  made  for  a  tap^room  within  the  walls ; 
and  over  the  mantel-piece  was  placed  a  paper  that  prisoners  were 
to  pay  garnish  or  run  the  gauntlet.  The  old  house  of  correc' 
tion  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  High-street,  on  the  site  of  the 
bouses  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Humphreys^  chemist,  and  Mr. 
Boll;  bat  in  1806  a  new  bridewell  was  built,  at  a  cost  of 
£7,390.  i5s.  11  ^d.  About  fifty  years  after  the  prison  had 
been  erected,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  incon- 
venient  building  and  the  unhealthy  site — Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, having  reported  long  before  that  it  was  too  close,  and 
frequently  infected  with  the  gaol  distemper.  The  first  brick  of 
the  new  gaol  at  Springfield  was  accordingly  laid,  by  Sir  John 
Tyrell,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1822 ;  and  it  was  completed 
in  1828.  The  total  cost  was  £57,289.  17s.  Ojd.  In  1848  a 
farther  sum  of  £36,000  was  expended  to  adapt  it  to  the  sepa- 
rate system.  The  annual  expense  for  keep  of  prisoners,  salaries 
of  officers,  &c.,  is  about  £5,500.  Through  its  grim  and 
grated  doors  ebbs  and  flows  the  criminal  scum  of  nearly  all  the 
county — Ilford  now  being  the  only  other  gaol  in  Essex — and 
more  than  300  children  of  guilt  are  often  to  be  found  within  its 
vails. 

Chelmsford  Baces,  with  the  annual  gathering  at  Galley- 
^ood,  first  received  the  stamp  of  Boyal  patronage  in  1 770.  In 
tbatyear  the  following  official  notice  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette,  signed  by  the  master  of  the  horse  : — 

**  His  M^esty  is  graciously  pleased  to  riye  the  stim  of  100  guineas,  to  be 
nm  fiyr  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  county  of  ^sel,  on  the  second  day  of  the  usual 
nces,  by  four-year-old  mares,  carrying  eight  stone  and  a  half,  the  best  of  three 
hats,  two  miles  to  a  heat :  and  orders,  as  her  Majesty  landed  in  Essex,  that 
this  shall  be  called  the  Queen's  plate.  The  said  plate  will  be  paid  in  like 
maimer  as  all  others  giyen  by  his  Majesty,  without  any  deduction,  at  the  o£Qloo 
at  the  mews." 

MouLsHAM,  though  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Chelmsford,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  a  township  of  itself.  It  had  in 
Mcient  times  its  monastery,  its  chapel,  its  own  maris  et  cross, 
and  its  prison.  From  a  period  before  the  conquest,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
From  the  crown,  as  already  stated,  it  passed  to  the  Mildmay 
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family ;  and  in  the  survey  before  qaoted,  tbe  following  account 
of  it  is  given : — 

'*  The  mftnor  of  Mubham  is  one  sntimit  entire  manor,  Ijing  toftetherwithin 
itself  in  severalty,  liolden  of  the  queen's  majesty  in  chief,  and  not  hoidenor  toj 
way  chargeable  or  coDtnbutoir  to  any  castle,  honor,  or  otlier  common  or 
special  seigniory.  And  it  hath  belonging  unto  it,  in  soils,  demeenee,  tnd 
wastes,  more  toan  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  good  sorts  of  oountij  toil, 
both  in  day  and  sand.  And  also  has  the  rents,  custonM,  and  8«noN 
of  more  than  two  hundred  couTenient  tenanoes,  holding  of  the  same  ninor 
by  free  deed  and  copy  of  court-roll.  And  there  it  belonging,  of  common 
poor  yidnage,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  acres,  called  Galle-wood  common, 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Much  Badow,  Stock,  Ging  Margavpt^  snd 
Chelmesford  aforesaid,  but  divided  from  tbe  manor  of  Chefanesf<mi  by  one 
■lain  river.  The  manor-place  of  Mulsham,  commonly  called  Mukham  ball, 
at  this  day  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Mddmay,  Knt.  In  former  times  it  had 
no  propnetary  dwelling  upon  the  same,  but  used  by  fennen  tud 
under  ferraers,  by  reason  whereof  it  was  grown  into  mat  ruin  and  decsy,  mitil, 
about  the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth  year  of  King  Heni^  theSightli,  ThonM 
Mildmay,  Esq.,  did  build  the  same  very  beautifully,  so  as  it  was  thenaocxmnted 
Uie  greatest  esauire*s  building  within  the  said  county  of  Essex.  And  since  that 
time  it  is  muen  bettered,  augmented,  and  beautified  by  the  same  Sir  Thomia 
Mildmay. 

*'Thia  manor  is  seated  in  a  yery  good  wholesome  air,  upon  the  sand  snd 
gravel ,  not  moated  or  compassed  with  waters,  but  hath  suiBcient  store  of 
ponds  and  water-courses.  And  hath  conveyances  brought  into  the  houae,  into 
each  offlo%  of  very  good  wholesome  spring  water  abundtmtly.  And  of  woodi  it 
hath  great  store. 

*'  To  the  said  manor-place  are  many  fair  gardens  aad  otrhards  belonging, 
replenished  with  great  store  of  good  and  sonw  rare  kinds  of  fruits  aad  herba. 

'*  There  belong  to  it  a  dove-house,  of  brick ;  a  fair  game  of  deer,  imparked ; 
a  great  warren  ;  a  goodly  fishing  course  both  in  private  ponds  and  common 
river;  a  very  good  water  mill;  and  ereat  store  of  otner  like  necessary  proviaions. 
This  manor  hath  three  hamlets  within  the  same,  viz.,  the  hamlet  and  atreet  of 
Mulsham ;  the  hamlet  and  street  of  Wideibrde ;  and  the  hamlet  of  Otrel- 
wood,  which  do  contain  many  good  habitations  and  tenancies,  and  are  all 
holden  of  the  said  manor,  either  by  free  deed  or  copy  of  court-roll,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  lord  of  the  said  manor. 

« In  the  hamlet  of  Mulsham  there  is  one  gntunmar  school,  with  oonvenient 
stipend  for  the  master  and  usher,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Iliomas  Hildmi7» 
Knt.,  lord  of  the  said  manor }  and  there  is  also  withm  the  said  hamlet  one  hosD>n^ 
or  poor-house  for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  divers  poor  leprous  and  laier 
people,  which  are  put  in  and  out  by  the  said  lord.  And  within  the  saiJ  hsml^ 
Also  is  one  antient  cross  or  building,  with  a  prison  for  the  hamlet.  And  the 
cross  serveth  sometime  as  a  market  cross,  for  sale  of  pease  in  the  scaaon,  »p<* 
fbr  flesh  and  other  mean  victuals. 

"  The  hamlet  having  no  market  proper  to  themselves,  but  as  they  tn 
partakers  of  the  market  of  Chelmesford  for  the  Friday  only,  and  other  timei  0 
tfaar  own  oross.** 

MouLBHAM  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Miidmays,  the  lords  of  the  surrounding  znnnors,  assailed,  not  by 
the  *•  loosening  tooth  of  time,"  hut  the  destroying  pick  and  ihe 
levelling  crow-bar,  has  disappeared.  Nought  n-mnins  of  it, 
aave  a  wreck  of  its  grounds,  and  a  remnant  of  its  garden  walls* 
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It  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  rofld,  on  tbe  east  of  the  hamlet,  down  what  is  now  called 
Lady's  Lane.  The  grand  front  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
Donbury  hill,  and  the  range  of  high  grounds  in  that  direction, 
with  the  intervening  vale  of  extended  pasture  land,  through 
which  the  Chelmer  and  the  Can,  having  united  their  streams, 
flow  picturesquely  along.  The  mansion  was  erected  by 
Signor  Leoni,  for  the  Earl  Fitzwalter,  on  the  site  of  the 
older  manor  house ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  noble  pile.  The 
front  was  surmounted  by  three  statues — Diana,  Apollo,  and 
Mercury ;  beneath  which  were  the  family  arms  in  haiHO-relievo^ 
carved  in  freestone.  Tbe  pilasters,  cornices,  entablatures,  and 
other  decorations  were  all  of  stone.  In  the  centre  of  the 
mansion  was  a  quadrangular  court;  and  a  paved  gallery, running 
roQod  each  floor,  gave  access  to  the  suite  of  apartments,  which 
included  a  splendid  ball-room,  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad, 
lighted  by  iSve  noble  windows.  It  included,  too,  a  fine  picture 
gallery ;  and  indeed  most  of  the  rooms  were  rich  in  family 
and  other  paintings.  On  reading  the  description  of  the  lordly 
dwelling,  as  it  appeared  in  its  splendour,  about  1770,  with  its 
carved  work  and  gilding,  and  its  sumptuous  furniture,  its 
extensive  park  and  delightful  gardens,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet,  gazing  at  the  vacant  spot  where  it  once  stood,  can 
scarcely  now  restrain  a  sigh  of  regret  at  its  demolition. 

TflR  MiLDMAT  Family.— The  family  of  which  this  mansion 
was  the  home  is  of  very  ancient  and  honourable  standing. 
Many  of  its  members  have,  at  different  periods  of  our  history, 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  it  has  been  connected  by  property 
and  residence  with  this  county.  The  bouse  of  Mildmay,  in 
fact,  traces  back  its  genealogy  to  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
its  first  founder  upon  record,  Hugh  Mildeme  or  Mildme, 
flourishing  as  a  person  of  considerable  consequence  in  1147. 
Baring  the  two  or  three  succeeding  centuries  we  find  his 
desceDdants  seated  in  Lancashire  and  Gloucestershire.  In  the 
eariy  pan  of  the  Idth  century  the  family  became  connected 
^ith  Essex  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  its  members  with  the 
heiress  of  John  Cornish,  Esq.,  of  Great  Waltham.  This  lady 
vaa  grandmother  of  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  who  appears  to 
have  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry  VIIL,  under  whom  he 
held  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses ;  and,  like 
others  about  the  throne  at  that  period,  he  was  enabled,  partly 
hy  purchase  and  partly  by  grant,  to  build  up  a  family  estate 
ia  £aMz  from  a  portion  of  Uie  spoils.     His  lonr  sons  beoame 
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the  heads  of  pfreat  families.      Thomas,  the  elder,  settled  at 
Moulsham  Hall ;    and  his  son,  by  marriage  with  the  only 
daughter  of  Henry  Batcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  brought  the  claim 
and  title  of  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter  into  the  family.  This  branch, 
however,  became  extinct  in  1756,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Earl 
Fitzwalter.  William,  the  second  son,  who  resided  at  Springfield 
Bams,  succeeding  to  the  estates,  became  seated  at  Moulsham 
Hall.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  who,  as 
already  stated,  acquired  Bishop's  Hall  and  Moulsham,  founded 
Emanuel  College,    Cambridge,    and  was    Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  one  of  his  sons,  who  held  the  high 
post  of  ambassador  to  France,  he  gave  the  estate  of  Danbarj 
Place ;  but  the  next  heir,  dying  without  issue,  devised  it  to 
his  wife,  who  married  again  to  Dr.  Cory;  they  had  a  danghter, 
who  on  her  marriage  carried  the  present  palace  of  the  Lord 
Bishop   of  Rochester  from   the  family   of  Mildmay  to  that 
of  Ffytoh.     Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Knight,  was  master  of  the 
jewel  office  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.     In  the  conflicts  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  and  the  turmoils  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  house  of  Mildmay  was  divided  against  itself,  one  of  them, 
as  before  recorded,  becoming  a  Berce  republican,  and  bringing 
down  upon  his  name  the  dark  stain  of  regicide ;  while  the  other 
dared  and  endured  much  in  support  of  the  royal  cause.  Perhaps 
to  the  misdeeds  and  the  losses  and  changes  of  that  day,  may 
partly  be  attributed  the   withering  of  the  numerous   family- 
offshoots  which  once  flourished  in  the  Essex  soil.     Indeed,  so 
largely  had  this  family  grown  in  wealth   and  honours,  that 
about  1620  there  were  nine  distinct  branches  settled  in  this 
county,  the  baronet,  as  the  head,  being  followed  by  a  goodly 
array  of  seven  knights.     These  were  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  of 
Moulsham  Hall,  Bart. ;  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,   of  Woodham 
Walter,   Knt. ;   Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,   of  Danbury,  Knt ; 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  of  Wansted,  Knt. ;  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay, 
of  Springfield  Bams,  Knt. ;  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  of  Graces,  Knt ; 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  of  Great  Baddow,  Knt. ;  Carew  Hervey 
Mildmay,    Esq.,    of   Marks;    and   Sir  Eobert  Mildmay,   of 
Terling,    Knt.      All   these    branches  have  now  disappeared. 
Some  have  died  away,  others  have  been  united  by  marriage,  or 
lopped  off,  and  removed  elsewhere.    But  the  noble  trunk,  with 
the  Paulet  branch  engrafted  upon  it,  still  remains  rooted  in  the 
soil  of  its  olden  manors  of  Moulsham  and  Chelmsford.   Oarew 
Hervey  Mildmay,  the  last  of  that  line,  left  his  entire  fortnne 
to   his   grand  niece,   Jane   Mildmay,  mother  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  and  the  present  rector  of  Chelmsford.    This  lady,  in 
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1786,  married  Sir  Henry  Paulet  St  John— the  grandfather 
of  Ihe  present  baronet — who  in  1790  assumed  the  somame 
and  the  arms  of  Mildmay. 

The  Friars. — The  old  monastery  of  Dominican  or  Black 
Friars  stood  near  the  river,  abont  the  spot  where  *'  The  Cloisters" 
have  been  erected.  It  was  a  strong  and  extensive  building  of 
brick,  flint,  and  freestone;  and  its  foundation  was  of  very 
ancient  date — so  ancient  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  Mialcolm^ 
£in((  of  Scotland  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  Malcolms 
were  dead  long  before  this  order  was  introduced  into  England. 
Thomas  lisngford,  a  writer  of  some  celebrity  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IT.,  was  a  friar  of  this  house,  and  his  "  Universal 
Chronicle,"  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  time,  was 
penned  in  these  cloisters  on  the  banks  of  the  Can.  At  the 
suppression  the  revenues  of  the  house  were  valued  at  j£9.  6s.  5d. 
The  refectory  or  kitchen  was  standing  till  1633,  and,  as  before 
stated,  after  the  friars  had  been  drived  out,  the  grammat 
school  was  held  in  it ;  but  the  roof,  which  was  of  interest  as  a 
work  of  art,  being  supported  and  decorated  in  the  same  style 
as  that  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  fell  in  with  a  crash  while  the 
room  was  empty  from  the  dinner  hour ;  and  every  vestige  of 
the  venerable  ruin,  the  only  one  that  Chelmsford  could  boast, 
has  long  since  disappeared.  Cut  off  from  Chelmsford  by  the 
river,  barred  out  from  Moulsham  by  its  ponderous  gates,  and 
backed  by  woodlands,  the  monastery  domain,  though  so  near  the 
town,  was  a  lonely  and  quiet  spot.  Modem  improvement, 
however,  has  cut  a  public  road  through  its  gardens,  groves,  and 
cemetery.  Slim  buildings  have  been  reared,  and  their  gables  of 
"  modem  gothic"  extended  on  the  spot  where  the  old  building 
stood  in  its  sullen  grandeur.  A  dissenting  chapel  has  risen 
ap  close  to  where  the  convent  altar  stood.  The  stream  of  busy 
life  flows  along,  and  the  summer  evening  promenaders  pass 
where  the  friars  wandered  in  their  sombre  habits  of  black, 
meditating  upon  the  good  things  of  the  refectory,  or  muttering 
their  stated  prayers  in  their  retired  walks. 

In  Long-stomps,  near  the  footway  leading  to  Galleywood 
Common,  stood  another  small  monastic  institution — a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Osyth  ;  but  the  plough  has  long 
since  passed  over  its  foundation  stone.  It  was  endowed  with  a 
great  part  of  the  tithes  of  Moulsham ;  and  at  the  suppression 
it  was  valued  at  £6  a  vear.    The  site  and  the  endowment  were 

»       

granted  by  Heru7  VIII.  to  William  Gemon,  Esq.,  but  soon 
came  by  marriage  into  the  Mildmay  family. 

Almshouses  and  Charities.  —  Foremost  amongst  the 
charities  of  the  parish  stand  its  almBhouses,  which  afibrd 
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comfortable  retreats  for  fifteen  poor  families,  or  widow  attd 
widowers  of  the  town  and  hamlet.  Three  of  them  are  in  New- 
street,  near  the  church,  given  by  Joan  Gayniord  and  Andrew 
Wilkes,  in  1681  ;  and  conoected  wiih  them  are  two  cottages, 
built  in  1781,  on  ground  given  by  Raron  Oomyns,  with  money 
from  the  sale  of  a  bam  given  by  William  Davy  to  the  poor  in 
1520,  the  rents  of  which  are  distributed  in  bread.  Six  others 
stand  in  Baddow  lane ;  they  were  given  in  1 630  by  some  one 
whose  name  has  now  passed  out  of  record,  and  were  re-bnilt  by 
the  parish  in  1788.  Tlie  remaining  six  are  at  the  top  of 
Moulsham,  three  for  men  and  three  for  women,  and  were 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  in  1565  ;  but  they  had  been 
previously  endowed  by  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.,  his  grandfather, 
who  by  his  will  left  twenty  marks  (£i8.  68  8d.)  out  of  the 
tithes  of  Terling,  of  which  £2  was  to  go  towards  an  usher  for 
the  grammar  school,  £6  to  the  almshouses,  £*2  to  buy  an 
ox  for  the  poor  of  Mbulsham  on  Christmas  eve,  and  £3.  68. 8d. 
for  white  and  red  herrings  for  the  poor  of  Moulsham,  the  first 
and  second  week  of  clean  Lent.  The  appointment  of  the  inmates 
of  the  almshouses  was  vested  in  the  owners  of  Moulsham  Hall, 
and  the  manor  is  charged  with  six  loads  of  wood  for  them. 
The  present  houses  were  re-built  by  William  Mildmay,  Esq.,  in 
1768. 

The  other  charitable  endowments  are.  Queen  Elizabeth's  gift, 
£8.  58.  4d.,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  ohantnes  held 
by  the  crown ;  the  rent  of  Tunman's  mead,  of  5^  acres,  bought 
in  1701  with  £210  given  by  Alice  Garent  and  Sarah  Nash ;  the 
dividends  of  .-£160.  Ids.  id.  Three  Per  cent.  con5»oIs,  purchased 
with  £100  left;  by  Matthew  Joyce,  in  1778;  the  whole  being 
distributed  in  bread — ^Joyce's  charity  being  for  poor  widows  who 
have  not  received  assistance  from  the  parish.  There  was  t 
yearly  rent  charge  of  £l.  6s.  8d.,  left  by  Simon  Scafield,  out  of 
Mill-field,  Springfield,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
paid  since  1781. 

WiDFORD. — The  Seat  of  Hylands. — Taking  the  higk 
road  London-ward,  now  almost  deserted  for  the  rail,  save  by 
the  local  residents  or  some  stray  traveller,  but  along  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  flowed  the  strenm  of  traffic  Arom  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  and  more  than  sixty  stage  coaches  passed  to  and  iiro 
daily*— >Widford  is  reached  at  abont  a  mile  from  Moulshaai.  Ths 
church  by  the  road  side,  in  the  village,  is  a  small  stnictare  of 
Saxon  origin,  it  is  believed,  but  exhibiting  various  styles  of 
later  architecture.  A  small  chapel  on  the  north  side  was  built 
by  Mr.  Sergeatit  Altham,  in  1604  ;  it  belongs  to  the  lords  of 
the  aanor  of  Widford-*-th6  only  manor  in  the  parish ;  and  in 
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the  chnrchTard  close  by  it,  is  a   stately  monument   to  the 
memory  of  the  Viscountess  Falkland,  who  possessed  the  estate 
in  the  last  contnnr.     From  the  bn)w  of  the  hill  a  little  beyond, 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Hylanda — so  called  from  its  lofty 
situation— a  lordly  mansion,  crowning  the  opposite  eminence, 
surrounded  by  its  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  and  its  wide 
spreading  park  extending  down  the  slope  to  the  Tailey  through 
which  runs  the  river  Wid.  The  manor  and  estate  were  in  1829  in 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  Edward  I.,  beheaded  for  the  attempt  to 
effect  the  deliverance  of  the  cnptive  Edward  II. ;  from  whom 
they  passed  through  various  hands  to  Sir  John  Gomyns,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  who  built  the  house  in  1 780. 
The  Labouchere  family,  who  for  a  time  dwelt  there,  enlarged 
and  improved  it.  It  then  came  into  the  possession,  by  purchase, 
of  John  Attwood,  Esq.,  and  about  1848,  so  extensive  were  the 
alterations  made,  that  it  may  be  eaid  the  mansion  waa  almoet 
re-erected.     The  stately  rooms  were  fitted  up  with  almost 
reckless  luxury.     The  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens 
were  extended.    The  park  was  enclosed  with  miles  of  solid  wall. 
All  the  cottages  around  were  demolished, — the  mansion  of  Cop- 
fold,  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  distant,  was  purchase  and  pulled 
down,  as  if  do  rival  could  be  permitted  within  sight  of  Hylands; 
public  roads  were  bought  and  blocked  up  with  plantations,  and, 
a  grim  baronial  solitude  was   created.     The  object  of  the  great 
h'on-master   and  merchant  was  to  found  a  name,  and  build  up. 
through   his  nephew,  an  Essex  family — adorned,  if  possible^ 
vith  a  peerage.     But  over- wrought  speculation  prostrated  the 
millionaire  in  a  day.  The  political  influence  he  had  been  grasping 
at  in    many  boronghs,   withered.      His  splendid    furniture, 
paintings,  and  articles  of  viriu,  seized  by  the  creditors,  were 
scattered  amongst  the  highest  bidden ;  and  the  whole  domain 
lay  desolate  and  deserted,  till  purchased  in  1H57  by  A.  Prior, 
Bsq.,  of  the  great  London  firm  of  Truman,  Hanbury  and  Co., 
who  has  given  life  again  to  the  mansion,  and  reyived  the- 
leglected  beanties  of  the  grounds.* 

Maroarettino. — A  mile  further  on  we  reach  Margaretting, 
a  straggling  village,  surrounded  by  light  fertile  land.  The 
manor-hhonse  of  Copfold,  or  Cold  Hall — in  1360  the  property  of 
the  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  the  Clovillee,  and 
which  80  years  ago  was  described  as  ''  an  exceedingly  pleasant 

^*  The  ehHitiM  of  Widlbrd  conmt  of  the  intmrt  of  ££OOl0ft  bj  lady 

nlUasd  m  1776,  for  OKUibutioii  in  bread  tothApoor;£100Jflft£Mra]ilc« 
pvpo06  by  the  Sev.  J.  SMmd«n»  in  1814,  together  isveeted  in  £87a48.  dd. 

Oooaob;  and  £100  Tbne  per  Oentv,  kft  bf  B.  £i^^ 
^soorwidcmanl  fairowido — 
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mansion,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  a  pretty  taste" — ^bas,  as 
already  stated,  disappeared.  That  of  Sbenfield — ^irom  Scenfield, 
''  a  pleasant  field,"  but  now  called  Peacocks— near  tbe  ball  which 
was  once  tbe  biding  place  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  frail  beauties, 
has  been  improved  and  modernized  by  its  present  owner,  George 
Straight,  Esq.  Margaretting  Hall,  standing  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  road,  to  tbe  right  band,  and  its  manor,  once  the 
property  of  tbe  De  Veres,  has  been  since  1592  in  tbe  possession 
of  tbe  Petre  family.  Close  to  it,  nestling  amidst  elms  and  rows 
of  poplars,  stands  tbe  church,  an  ancient  but  rustic  structure, 
with  its  wooden  belfry,  and .  its  porch  of  the  same  material,  in 
the  Tudor  style.  The  interior  contains  the  lower  part  of  the 
remains  of  a  yery  ancient  screen,  and  a  fine  font ;  and  amongst 
the  inscriptions,  mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 
following  on  Peter  Whitecombe  and  his  wife,  of  Ingatestone, 
who  were  married  42  years :  the  wife  died  in  January,  1666, 
aged  70,  and  the  husband  in  November  of  the  same  year,  aged 
77:— 

''  She  on  this  cUjen  pillow  layd  her  head, 
Ab  brides  do  use  the  first  to  go  to  bed, 
He  miss'd  her  soone,  and  yet  ten  months  he  trys 
To  live  apart,  and  lykes  it  not,  and  dyes.** 

In  1625,  John  Tanfield  charged  Copfold  Hall  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  ten  dozen  penny  loaves  to  the  poor,  in  Lent ;  the 
Eev  C.  F.  Bond,  in  1827,  left  £100  Bank  Stock,  the  dividends 
to  support  the  Sunday  School.  The  parish  has  19  tenements 
standing  in  the  street,  occupied  by  paupers  or  let  to  poor 
families. 

Inoatestonb.— The  Petre  Family. — ^Returning  to  the 
high  road,  a  brief  mile  brings  us  to  Ingatestone,  the  plantations 
and  park  of  the  Hyde,  the  seat  of  Edgar  Disney,  Esq.,  skirting 
the  north  side  up  to  the  town.  The  mansion,  which  is  quad* 
rangular,  of  red  and  black  brick,  was  erected  in  its  modem  style 
by  Timothy  Brand,  Esq.,  in  J718  ;  but  the  house  had  existed 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before.  The  mansion  was  rich  in 
the  remains  of  the  past,-^antique  busts,  statues,  Greek  and 
Boman  vases,  &o.,  partly  collected  by  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  in 
a  tour  in  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  largely 
added  to  by  the  classical  and  antiquarian  taste  of  the  late  John 
Disney,  Esq,,  who  presented  the  principal  portion  of  the  marbles 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge — forming  the  Disney  Museum 
•*— when  he  also  endowed  a  professorship  of  archeology.  Many 
valuable  specimens  of  tbe  arts  and  taste  of  antiquity,  however, 
■till  remain ;  and  the  apartments  are  adorned  with  fine  paint- 
ings by  Bubens,  Vandyke,  Tenier  s,  and  other  old  masters, 
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What  is  popularly  known  as  the  town  of  Ingatestone  is  two- 
thirds  in  the  parish  of  Fryeming.  Formerly  there  was  a  good 
cattle-market  here,  held  on  Wednesday ;  and  even  so  late  as 
1770  we  are  told  the  inhabitants  derived  great  benefit  from  it ; 
''  for  being  not  above  23  miles  from  London,  many  graziers, 
jobbers,  and  butchers  come  from  thence,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  here."  Its  market  square,  however,  has  long 
been  deserted  by  the  dealer,  and  is  now  partly  enclosed.  Its 
ions,  of  which  at  the  period  alluded  to  it  was  stated  principally 
to  consist,  have  dwindled  away  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  rail, 
which  runs  close  to  the  town ;  and  the  once  great  thoroughfare 
nrhose  trade  drew  sustenance  from  the  stream  of  passing 
travellers,  is  now  a  quiet  rural  village.  The  whole  of  the  three 
manors  in  the  parish,  Ingatestone,  Hanley,  and  Wood  Bams, 
belonged  to  the  nunnery  at  Barking ;  but  at  the  dissolution,  Sir 
William  Petre  bought  the  first  of  Henry  YIII.  for  £849;  6s.  6d. ; 
and  the  others,  though  granted  by  the  same  monarch  to  two  of 
bis  servants,  very  soon  came  into  the  same  family.  Sir  William 
Fetre,  the  founder  of  the  noble  house,  built  the  ball,  which  lies 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  in  1665.  It  was  a  stately 
pile  of  red  brick,  with  its  outward  and  inner  courts ;  but  after  the 
noble  family  migrated  to  the  more  modem  house  of  Thorndon, 
the  work  of  demolition  commenced,  and  has  been  carried  on,  till 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  original  structure  now  remains. 
This,  however,  is  sufficiently  ample  for  the  accommodation  of 
four  or  five  families.  It  includes  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Coverdale,  Esq.,  the  steward  of  the  estates,  theBoman  Catholic 
cbapel,  and  the  house  of  the  priest.  The  other  portions  are 
let  off  to  private  individuals.  But  even  in  its  decadence  the 
ball  bears  about  it  venerable  traces  of  its  former  greatness.  A 
noble  gallery  remains.  Specimens  of  its  olden  tapestry  are  to 
be  found  upon  its  walls.  Ancient  paintings  and  carvings  meet 
the  eye ;  and  though  its  spacious  park,  which  once  extended  up 
to  the  town,  and  stretched  down  to  the  boundary  of  the  little 
river  Wjd,  has  long  since  been  enclosed  as  meadows,  or  overran 
by  the  plough,  the  time- wrecks  of  its  venerable  oaks,  portions 
of  the  splendid  gardens,  the  vineyard,  the  sheltered  walks  and 
avenues  of  limes,  still  remain,  and  invest  the  spot  with  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  past  The  parish  church,  which  adjoins  the 
street,  is  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
^th  a  fine  brick  tower.  In  a  small  chapel,  on  the  nordi 
side  of  the  chancel,  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Fetre  family, 
the  monuments  and  inscriptions  here  and  on  the  southern 
side  furnishing  a  history  of  the  founders  of  that  noble 
house.     The  comer-stone  of  it  appears  to  have  been  Sir 
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William  Petre,  bam  at  Tor-Brisn,  in  DeTonshire,  wlio  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  politician  and  statesman,  and  throagb 
four  troubled  reigns,  when  the  reformation  was  in  progrees, 
steered  his  course  with  such  consummate  dciil  that,  amid  the 
sudden  changes  t)f  the  time,  the  suspicions  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  fury  of  persecution,  be  not  only  passed 
unscathed,  but  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  As  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  monasteries,  he  assisted  in 
the  suppression  of  these  institutions  ;  but  after  helping  on  the 
reformation  in  this  and  other  capacities,  and  founding  a  princely 
estate  from  the  spoils  of  tbe  Romish  church,  he  contrived,  viih 
principles  apparently  so  pliable  that  they  bent  to  every  breeze, 
to  win  the  confidence  of  Queen  Mary.  After  her  death,  by 
another  trim  of  the  sails,  he  caught  the  favour  of  Elizabeth. 
To  the  memory  of  this  statesman  an  elegant  altar  tomb,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of  that  day,  but  mutilated,  and 
for  a  long  time,  it  appears,  little  cared  for,  is  seen  on  the  suatb 
side  of  the  chancel.  It  is  six  feet  high,  seven  long,  and  four 
wide.  On  the  top,  which  is  supported  by  eight  pillars,  four 
on  each  side,  are  lay  figures  of  this  illustrious  man  and  his 
lady,  finely  wrought  in  Parian  marble,  the  head  of  one  restin^f 
on  a  helmet,  and  the  other  on  a  pillow.  Between  the  rows  of 
pillars  is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  which  in  English  reads  as 
follows  :— 

*'  Here  lie  intcnrred  Wm.  I/>rd  Fetre,  Knight,  with  dame  Ann,  his  second 
wife,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Browne,  who  died  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Ibe 
aforesaid  nobleman  William  Lord  Fetre  was  by  summons  from  Henry  Kioc 
of  England,  the  eighth  of  that  name,  called  to  the  office  of  Secretary,  and 
to  be  one  of  his  Majesty's  Friyy  Council,  in  which  station  he  continued  under 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  he  held  the  same  offloee  undsr  Qusen 
Mary,  which  she  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  the  Chancellorship  like* 
wise  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  He  was,  too,  one  of  the  council  of 
our  Lady  Queen  Elixabeth." 

Royal  favoars  and  offices  appear  to  have  been  also  showered 
upon  the  brother  of  Sir  William.  At  the  east  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a  marble  monument,  with  a  statue  in  a  niche, 
in  a  posture  of  devotion,  and  on  a  tablet  of  black  marble 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

'*Heare  lyeth  enterd  the  body  of  Robert  Feter,  yongest  brother  to  Sir 
William  Peter,  Ent.,  of  Westminster,  in  the  cown  of  Mid.,  Esq.,  who  lyted 
and  dyed  a  fiiythful  officer  to  the  moate  hmua  Queene,  Elixa^  in  the  reoeyte  of 
her  majesty's  Exchequer.  He  departed  this  lyfe  at  Weete  Thoradonk,  in  Emm, 
September  20,  in  the  year  of  our  lorde  God,  1593.*' 

The  most  superb  monument  of  this  family,  however,  is  in 
the  chapel.  It  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  fourteen  broad, 
ooxnposed  of  vaxious  kmds  of  marble,  which  have  a  beaotifiil 
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effect  It  is  snrmounted  by  a  noble  arcb,  wbich  is  supported  by 
foar  pillars  of  blank  marble,  and  fonr  of  porphyry.  This  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Lord  Petre,  who  in  ]603  was 
created  Baron  of  Writtle.  Under  the  arch  are  the  full* 
]enjB[th  statues  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  lady,  kneeling,  with  a 
book  open  b^re  them ;  and  beneath  them  the  following 
inscription  in  Latin  : — 

"  John  Lord  Petre,  of  Writtle,  son  of  that  Wflliam  who  was  Priry  Council 
to  four  lOTeraigna,  Heniy  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Maiy,  and  Elisaheth, 
and  was  hkewise  despatched  as  Ambassador  seven  times  to  Foreign  Princes^ 
and  oo-foimder  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford."  4 

Between  the  pillars  which  support  the  arch  on  the  left  is 
the  statue  of  the  peer  who  raised  this  memorial  of  filial 
affection,  and  beneath  him  are  e£Bgies  of  his  eight  sons. 
Between  the  pillars  on  the  right  is  the  e£5gy  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester;  and  beneath  her 
are  their  five  little  daughters — the  whole  presenting  a  beautiful 
object  of  interest  and  art. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  noble  family  of  Petre» 
from  the  death  of  its  founder,  and  through  days  of  contumely 
aud  exclusion,  down  to  the  present  peer,  who  is  the  twelfth  in  a 
direct  line,  has  continued  consistent  Roman  Catholic.  Just 
oat  of  the  town,  towards  London,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  stands 
a  noble  monument  of  the  benevolence  of  the  family,  for  the 
humbler  classes  of  their  creed — a  range  of  twelve  alms- houses, 
eight  for  women,  and  four  for  men,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  neatly  built  of  red  and  white  brick,  and  with  a  small 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  centre.  The  alms-houses,  ten 
in  number,  formerly  stood  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Stock,  and  were  originally  founded  by  Sir  William 
Pelre,  in  1557,  some  years  before  he*  built  the  Hall.  He 
endowed  them  with  £48  ayear  outof  Crondon  park  ;  £18  out  of 
Catlyns,  in  Buttsbury ;  £6.  13s.  4d.  out  of  Ramsey  Tyrrells; 
and  £18.  out  of  an  estate  at  Fryeming — the  latter  being  given 
instead  of  six  cows,  t\9o  for  the  priest  and  four  for  the  poor, 
that  were  to  be  fed  on  the  manor  of  logatestone.  The  minister 
who  was  to  be  priest  to  the  hospital  was  to  have  *t^,  a  year, 
£6.  in  lieu  of  the  cows,  i5s.  for  a  gown,  and  £1.  16s.  for  wood. 
The  inmates  were  to  have  6s.  8d.  a  month,  21s.  for  wood,  and 
128.  for  a  gown ;  ten  of  the  other  common  poor  were  to  have 
Ss.  8d.  a  month  ;  twenty  poor  6s.  8d.  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
forty  Ids.  4d.  each  on  Easter  eve.  The  old  houses  were  taken  by 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  in  1K40,  and  the  late  Lord  Petre 
tb^  built  these  twelve  houses  in  lieu  of  them,  at  a  cost  of  £1,400. 
The  inomates  are  allowed  a  larger  sum  than  provided  by  the  deed» 
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and  tbe  dwellings  fonn  a  happy  asylum  for  those  whose  limbs 
have  been  unnerved  for  labour,  or  who,  once  in  better  circum- 
stances,  find  their  closing  days  overclouded  by  misfortune.  In 
1775  the  Rev.  T.  Balph  left  £2  a  year  to  the  poor  of  this  parish, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy;  and 
the  dividends  of  £100  Three  per  Cents,  left  by  Rosamond 
Bonham  in  1805,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Frterninq.— About  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  town,  on  a 
hill  top,  which  gives  it  delightful  views,  and  in  some  directions 
makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  distant,  stands  the 
church  of  Fryeming.  It  is  a  structure  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  conquest,  as 
some  of  the  original  windows  retain  the  round  Norman  arches; 
but  it  underwent  great  alterations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL, 
when  the  tower  was  erected,  and  a  more  modem  air  given  to  the 
old  fabric.  On  the  ground  in  the  chancel  is  a  black  marble 
stone,  in  which,  eighty  years  ago,  were  brasses  of  a  man  and 
woman,  with  the  words  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the 
former — "  Oh  God,  in  Thee  have  we  trusted ;"  and  from  the 
latter,  "  Lord,  let  us  not  be  confounded."  Below,  on  a  plate  of 
brass,  was  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  only  could  then 
be  deciphered: — 

'*  Here  underlyeth  buryed  the  body  of  Leonard  Bemers,  late  o Th7rd«^ 

Bonne  and  heyre  of  Wjllm  Bemers,  thelder,  esquier,  who  decee bniaiy, 

in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  1563,  whose  Boiue  ^e  tnute  A Leonara 

had  to  wyfe  Mary,  Theldest  dawter  and  one  of  the  heire Shenfylde,  in  the 

Ck>untye  of  Eseex,  esquier,  by  whome  she  had  yssue  WiUiam  A 

Beneath  this,  in  brass,  were  two  men  in  the  habits  of  friars,  and 
a  woman ;  but  these  have  disappeared,  and  the  blank  black 
stone  alone  remains.  The  churchyard  is  thickly  studded  with 
venerable  yews,  whose  dark  foliage,  says  Suckling,  ''  casts  a 
sombre  shade  around  highly  in  unison  with  the  sacred  character 
of  the  place:"  and  on  a  stone  beneath  their  shadow  is  the 
following  epitaph  on  Mr.  Perry,  who  planted  them — 

<*  Beared  by  his  hand  these  ambient  shades  arose. 
Midst  which  his  relics  now  in  peace  repose. 
And  where  this  frail  memorial  stands  to  proTe, 
The  parent's  merit,  and  his  children's  love." 

The  whole  of  the  parish  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  remained  in  them 
until  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  Afterwards  it  was 
purchased  by  Dorothy  Wadham,  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Fetre,  who  conferred  it  on  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  com- 
pletion of  the  endowment  which  her  husband  had  begun.  Close 
to  the  church  is  the  old  manor  house,  the  hall  now  occupied  as 
a  farm  house ;  and  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile  are  tbe  pleasant 
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seals  of  many  of  the  gentry— Huskards,  occupied  by  Tindal 
Atkinson,  Esq. ;  Maisonette,  the  seat  of  Captain  Jesse ;  Furz 
Hall  and  St.  Leonard's,  the  estate  of  Captain  Eortright,  and 
the  mansion  of  Mr  Grant,  with  their  extending  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  charities  consist  of  the  interest  of  £250 
left  by  W.  G.  Coesvelt  in  1 84 1 ,  in  trust,  for  clothing  the  deserving 
poor;  and  there  are  distributed  in  bread,  &c.,  £3  from  Bright's, 
£L  10s.  from  D'Oyley's  charities ;  the  interest  of  £100  Three 
per  Cents,  left  by  Rosamond  Bonham  in  1805;  and  £3.  10s. 
from  £100  S^  per  Cents,  left  by  Dr.  Sorrel)  in  the  same  year. 

Blaokmore — ^The  PfiioRY. — Proceeding  two  or  three  miles 
fhrther  to  the  west  we  reach  Blackmore,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Ongars,  and  forms  the  verge  of  the  Hundred  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  now  a  small  and  pleasant  village,  considerably  im- 
proved of  late  years ;  but  in  old  times  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  as  the  site  of  a  monastery  and  an 
occasional  home  of  royalty.  Henry  YIII.,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  often  at  Jericho  House,  which  appears  to  have  been 
substantially  a  portion  of  the  priory,  since,  if  it  was  not  actually 
connected  with  the  buildings  it  stood  close  to  them,  and  formed 
the  mansion  of  the  manor  of  Blackmore,  the  whole  of  which 
belonged  to  the  monks.  The  house  is  still  standing  within 
whose  retired  shade  the  stem  religious  reformer  sheltered  his 
vices  from  fhe  observation  of  the  followers  of  his  court ;  but  of 
course  it  has  undergone  many  changes,  improvements,  and 
enlargements,  to  adapt  it  to  modem  requirements.  Sir  Jacob 
Ackworth,  who  purchased  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  the  femily  of  Smyth,  to  whom  it  was  granted  at  the 
dissolution,  made  many  additions  to  it ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  works  a  small  leaden  coffin,  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
filled  with  bones,  was  exhumed.  O  ther  memorials  of  the  past  have 
occasionally  been  turned  up  on  this  spot ;  but,  save  the  church 
near,  not  a  stone  or  other  fragment  of  the  Priory  now  remains. 
Even  the  foundations  are  gone.  We  recollect  some  forty  years 
ago  observing  a  stone  which  appeared  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  ruins,  and  upon  which  an  inscription  was  still  half  legible, 
nsed  as  a  door-step  for  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
ahrubberies  and  lawns  of  Blackmore  House  have  long  since 
extended,  and  flower-beds  have  been  planted,  and  kitchen 
gardens  flourish  in  luxuriance  over  the  very  spots  where  the 
friars  feasted  and  the  monks  prayed.  The  monastery  was  never 
of  very  great  importance.  It  was  founded  by  the  family  of  De 
Sandford,  either  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  or  King  John,  for 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  though  it 
was  endowed  with  several  manors,  and  had  lands  and  other 
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rights  in  Margarettitig,  Willin^ale,  Broomfield,  Shellow  Bowels, 
Norton,  Writtle,  Soulh-weald,  Eelvedon,  and  Stondon,  its  whole 
income  was  vnlued  in  l.^i^?  at  £h6.  Os.  7d.  Although  ihe 
reformation  had  not  then  commenced,  it  was  dissolved  in  that 
year,  and  the  property  (panted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  part  of 
the  college  be  was  endowing  at  Oxford.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Cardinal,  two  years  after,  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  soon 
after  passed  in  exchange  to  the  ahbey  of  Wahham,  which,  by 
the  deed,  had  a  grant  of  a  fair  of  three  dnys,  on  the  Oih,  lOdi, 
and  1 1th  of  August ;  and  less  than  a  century  ago  this  was  a 
cattle  mart  of  some  importance  On  the  general  crash  oi 
monastic  property,  the  manors  were  granted  by  the  king  to  the 
Smyth  family,  descended  from  Sir  Michael  Canington.  standard- 
bearer  to  Richard  I.  in  the  holy  war,  who  subsequendy 
acquired  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  long 
located  at  Smyth's  Hall.  The  property  of  the  parish  is  now 
divided.  The  manor  of  Blackmore,  and  Ihat  of  Fin^ith,  once 
in  the  Mildmay  family,  belong  to  James  Parker,  Esq.  The 
latter  was  originally  held  by  tbe  De  Sandfords  and  De  Veres 
of  the  king,  in  capite  by  grand  sergeanty,  viz.,  "  tbe  tenaot 
having  the  honour  of  being  chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  £n^ 
land,  of  keeping  her  chamber,  and  the  door  of  the  same,  on  the 
dny  of  her  coronation  ;  and  of  having  for  his  fee  the  furniture 
of  the  chamber,  the  beds,  basins,  &c. ;"  but  this  has  been  laid 
aside,  with  other  ridiculous  usages  and  tenures  of  former  times. 
Though  the  claim  was  made  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  again  at  that  of  Queen  Caroline  in  17:^7,  it  was 
disallowed. 

The  Church,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  a  part  of  the  old  priory. 
The  cloisters,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  abutted  upon  the  wall 
of  the  south  aisle ;  and  it  was  here  the  monks  assembled  for 
matin  worship  and  mass  The  western  end  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  tbe  old  original  fabric,  low,  and  heavy  ;  but 
npon  this  has  been  engrafted  an  elegant,  light,  and  lolly 
building ;  and  at  the  point  where  the  two  join,  tbe  tasteful 
pilaster  of  a  later  day  may  be  seen  d'lve-tailed  into  a  hea?y 
Norman  pillar.  The  tower  is  of  wood,  on  the  same  principle 
and  pattern  as  that  of  Margaretting, — probnbly  by  the  same 
architect,  as  both  belonged  to  the  monastery ;  and  Suckling 
supposes  that  the  massive  Norman  walls  and  columns  were  Wft 
because  the  monks  contemplated  raising  a  goodly  tower  of  stone, 
but  having  emptied  their  treasury  by  the  other  works,  their 
taste  yielded  to  necessity,  and  they  wound  up  with  a  spire  of 
timber.  The  sacred  edifice  is  dedicated  to  Sl  Lawrence,  whose 
martyrdom  is  repieaented  in  Btuned  glaas  oyer  tbe  ckxir ;  ttd 
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OD  the  wftioACoted  roof  of  oak  are  tbe  royal  arms,  amongst  them 
those  of  Richard  II.,  and  of  some  ancient  and  noble  families, 
who  are  probably  thus  commetnorated  for  their  gifts  or  endow- 
menta  to  tbe  monastery.  At  the  end  of  the  chancel  is  the  burial 
place  of  the  Smyths,  with  its  decayed  tombs  and  half-oblite- 
rated inscriptions.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  only 
oDe  solitary  remnant  of  the  funeral  monuments  of  the  monastic 
inhabitants  remains.  An  old  grey  stone,  worn  by  time  and 
tbe  tread  uf  worshippers,  and  robbed  of  its  elegant-shaped  cross 
of  brass,  lies  in  the  chancel ;  some  years  ago  might  be  traced 
on  this,  in  the  Saxon  character — 

'*  To  the  memory  of  the  jost  Piior,  Thomas  De  Yere." 

Here,  too,  lies  one  of  the  expelled  clergy  and  victims  of  the 
Commonwealth :  on  a  grey  marble  stone,  beneath  the  arms  of 
the  Lynch's,  appears  the  following  epitaph— 

**  Hm  Ivetfa  the  Dody  of  Simon  Lynch,  Beotor  of  Ronwell,  who  for  fearing 
Ood  and  the  King,  vaa  sequestered,  prosecuted,  and  perseouted,  to  the  day  m 
hia  death  hj  Gog  and  Hagoff,  and  left  issue  Elixaheth,  Sarah,  S^on,  and 
Ithuel,  unto  whom  the  La.  be  merciful,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1660, 
sged  60  yean." 

Local  beBevolence  in  former  days  had  provided  largely  for  the 
poor  of  this  parish.*  A  house,  garden,  and  orchard,  called 
Ciaydons,  were  left  for  them  by  George  Callice  in  15H0;  the 
rent  of  the  Bull  public-house  and  10  acres  of  land,  by  Thomas 
Almond  in  1728;  a  rent-charge  of  Jb''3.  5s.  secured  by  John 
Witham,  on  Innds  at  Blackmore;  lOs.,  left  by  H.  Waller,  in 
1601,  oat  of  a  farm  at  Ongar ;  £2  left  by  J.  Simonds  in  1 606,  out 
of  Copyholds  Farm;  £4  fVom  a  hons«;  and  garden  left  by  William 
Pescock,  and  purchaAed  by  the  parish  in  )724,  subject  to  certain 
charges;  these  are  distribnted  in  bread.  Sir  8.  Powell  in  1618 
left  40s-  a  year  out  of  Smyth's  Hall,  for  eight  poor  women  ;  and 
a  rent-charge  of  £8  ds  ,  purchased  by  the  parish  with  various 
donations,  is  distributed  amongst  18  of  the  poorest.  Bell  Rope 
Piece — half  an  acre  of  land — ^is  left  to  supply  bell-ropes.  These 
char  ties  form  together  a  handsome  income.  Pauperism,  how- 
ever, is  as  rife  in  this  parish  as  elsewhere — so  true  is  it  that 
charity  often  destroys  the  self-reliant  spirit  which  can  alone 
form  a  class  of  independent  poor. 

MooNTNESSiNO. — ^Thoby  Priory. — Returning  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  high  road,  at  about  a  mile  from  Ingatestone, 
we  come  to  Mountnessing.  It  is  a  small  scattered  village, 
in  the  centre  of  a  rather  extensive  parish,  which  reaches  to 
Shenfield  at  one  point  and  up  to  the  town  of  Billericay  on 
another.  Here  we  come  upon  the  site  of  another  of  the  old 
monastic  institutions— Thoby  Priory,  of  which  time  and  better 
taate  have  left  ns  some  interesting  mins.    The  Priory  was 
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founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  in  1141,  or  within 
ten  years  after,  by  the  family  of  De  Gapra,  several  members 
of  which  united  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  took  its  name  from  its 
first  prior,  Tobias  or  Toby.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Leonard,  and  was  inhabited  by  monks  of  the 
Augustine  order.  Tts  endowments  consisted  of  the  great  tithes 
of  the  parish,  497  acres  of  land,  and  about  27  acres  of  copy- 
hold. The  priory  buildings  formed  a  square,  on  the  south  side 
of  which  stood  the  church,  of  which  the  arch  of  the  south 
window  of  the  chancel,  and  the  first  arch  and  its  columns  of 
the  southern  arcade  of  the  nave,  still  remain ;  but  these  are  of 
a  much  later  date  than  the  original  monastery.  The  cloisters 
were  on  the  north.  The  refectory  stood  on  the  west,  and  the 
festal  hall  of  the  banished  monks  has  been  preserved  nearly 
entire,  being  incorporated,  with  other  portions  of  the  buildings, 
into  the  present  mansion,  though  disfigured  by  modern  sash 
windows,  and  the  fine  roof  hidden  by  barbaric  plaster.  Tbe 
whole  plan  of  the  priory  may  still  be  traced  ;  and  the  ground 
about  it  has  been  found  rich  with  its  ruins.  The  chance  plunges 
of  the  spade  have  at  different  times  brought  to  light  objects  of 
much  antiquarian  interest  Fart  of  the  figure  of  a  S^night  Temp- 
lar was  some  years  since  turned  up  beneath  the  garden  mould, 
the  armour,  the  recumbent  lion,  and  the  drapery  being  after 
the  usual  pattern  of  these  monuments ;  but  there  is  this  singu- 
lar fact  about  it,  that  it  is  composed  of  plaster  moulded  on 
an  iron  frame.  Suckling  supposes  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  some  knight  of  the  family  of  Monteny  or  De  Gapra, 
connected  with  the  priory  in  the  crusading  times.  Near  tbe 
cloisters,  too,  have  been  dug  up  six  coffins,  formed  from  the 
trunks  of-  oak  trees,  scooped  out,  and  charred,  the  bark  still 
remaining  on  some  of  them ;  and  Mr.  Grant,  the  then  occupant, 
had  boxes  and  ornaments  made  out  of  the  wood,  which  was 
found  capable  of  a  high  polish.  Two  of  the  coffins,  which  were 
opened,  were  found  to  contain  perfect  skeletons  of  females. 
Knives  of  bone,  with  ivory  handles,  coins,  and  ornamental 
floor  tiles,  have  also  been  turned  up  ;  and,  says  a  recent  writer, 
*'  so  little  has  curiosity  been  gratified  here,  that  the  principal 
antiquarian  treasures  of  this  fallen  pile  remain  to  be  developed 
at  a  future  day."  Wolsey,  who,  although  a  cardinal,  ooold 
make  a  luncheon  of  a  monastic  institution,  bad  grasped  the 
priory  in  1525 ;  but  on  his  fall  it  came  to  the  crown.  At 
the  suppression  it  was  valued  at  £76.  6s.  lO^d.,  which  it  has 
been  calculated  put  the  land  at  about  2s.  an  acre,  though 
under  the  good  culture  of  the  monks  it  had  become  the  richest 
in  the  parish.    It  was  granted  first  to  Sir  Bichard  Page; 
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then  it  came  to  the  family  of  Prescot,  and  passed  by  marringe 
to  that  of  Blencowe,  who  still  own  it.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Vickerman. 

Of  the  five  manors  in  the  parish,  three  belong  to  Lord  Petre. 
Bacons,  the  residence  of  William  Havers,  Esq.,  which  lies  near 
logatestone  Hall,  received  its  name  from  Edmund  Bacon  and 
his  brother,  who  possessed  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  by 
royal  license  formed  an  extensive  park  around  it,  which,  how- 
ever, agricultural  advancement  has  long  since  brought  into 
profitable  cultivation.  Mountneys,  too,  or  Mountnessing  Hall, 
which  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  church,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village,  and  took  its  name  from  an  ancient  family  in 
the  county,  located  here  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  had  of  old 
its  park,  which  is  also  laid  out  in  rich  pastures  and  arable  fields. 
Cowbridge  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Stratford  Langthome,  and 
was  part  of  the  spoil  appropriated  to  Sir  Richard  Rich,  whose 
family  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Petre.  The  owner  of  Thoby  is  lord 
of  Arnolds,  whose  mansion-house  is  a  large  and  venerable  pile. 
The  church,  which  was  appropriated  to  Thoby  Priory,  is  a  neat 
and  convenient  building  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  though  an 
antiquarian  writer  has  described  its  chancel  as  ''  a  barbarous 
modem  erection  of  red  brick."  Amongst  the  monuments  in  the 
aacred  building  are  several  to  the  Blencowe  and  Prescot  families, 
the  former  residents  of  Thoby ;  and  on  a  plain  stone  in  the 
ohanoel  appears  the  following,  in  old  English  characters : — 

"  17  Decembrift,  1683. 
**  Layde  heere  aloone  all  dedde  in  tooeme  John  Peers  of  Amollde  Hall, 
Awsitheih  for  the  daye  of  dooime  till  Christe  hym  up  shall  call. 
Whose  tyme  now  paste  on  earth  weU  spente  hath  gotten  hjm  good  name^ 
His  honest  lyfe  and  govermente  deserved  well  the  same. 
God  gninnte  that  his  good  dealyne  may  to  us  example  he 
Of  Mountney  singe  that  rightelie  say  an  honest  man  was  he." 

Leaning  against  the  font  is  a  fossil  rib  bone,  four  feet  and  three 
quarters  long,  dug  up  some  years  ago  in  the  parish.  Village 
tradition  and  credulity  assert  it  to  be  that  of  a  giant,  once  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  respecting  whose  doings  strange 
tales  used  to  be  current  round  the  winter  evening  s  cottage  fire ; 
but  probably  the  anatomist  and  the  geologist  would  tell  us  that 
the  relic  is  that  of  a  whale,  or  a  remnant  of  the  elephant  or 
the  mammoth,  that  in  former  conditions  of  the  earth  trod  the 
soil.  There  is  a  school  in  the  parish  endowed  with  a  farm 
of  17a.  8r.  I6p.,  called  Punchons,  left  by  John  and  Amy 
English,  in  1787.  The  poor  have  the  rent  of  a  field  of  six 
acres,  purchased  with  money  left  by  £.  Canning  in  1681  ;  and 
five  roods  of  land  left  by  an  unknown  donor. 
Stock    and   BuTTSBrjRY. — Threading    our  way  eastward, 
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through  bye-roads  and  green  lanes — a  delightful  rural  ride  m 
the  summer  months,  skirted  as  they  are  by  rich  pastures,  corn- 
fields, and  woodlands,  but  almost  impassable  in  winter — ^we  reacb 
the  twin  villages  of  Stock  and  Buttsbury,  seated  on  the  road 
between  Chelmsford  and  Billericay.  In  old  Saxon  times,  as 
its  name  implies,  it  was  a  half-cultivated  spot,  blocked  up  with 
forest  lumber.  Now  it  is  a  clean  modern  village,  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  railroad  train,  but  still  out  of  the  hum  of  the  great 
world.  The  manners,  too,  of  the  agriculturists  must  have  been 
greatly  civilized  since  the  days  of  Cowper,  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  his  satire,  for  the  poet,  in  his  *'  Tithing  Time  at 
Stock,"  which  was  written  here,  thus  describes  them  at  the 
rectors  table:— 

"  One  wipes  bis  nose  apon  his  sleer^ 
One  spits  upon  the  floor ; 
Tet,  not  to  give  offence  or  griere^ 
Holds  up  the  doth  before." 

Stock  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  hamlet  of  Butts- 
bury,  and  most  of  its  lands  at  the  present  day  are  held  of 
the  lords  of  the  latter  parish.  There  is  not  a  manor-house 
within  it ;  but  as  we  toil  up  the  steep  hill,  in  the  direction  bom 
Stock  Brook,  which — somewhat  to  the  peril  of  the  traveller  in 
flood  time — still  remains  a  primitive  ford,  we  see  seated  on 
the  first  plateau  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  overlooking  a  fine 
expanse  of  country,  a  mansion  in  the  Grecian-Doric  style, 
erected  by  W.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  in  1847.  Ascending  higher, 
we  see  the  National  Schools,  of  red  and  white  brick,  built  in 
1839,  in  the  Tudor  style;  on  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  the 
parish  church;  close  to  it  the  neat  and  modem  rectory-house; 
and  beyond,  the  village  street,  with  its  Independent  Chapel, 
built  in  the  plain  style  of  50  years  ago,  before  dissent  began  to 
assume  the  ornamental  in  architecture.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  in  the  decorated  style  of  Edward  III.,  has  a  steeple 
of  timber,  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  Margaretting  and 
Blackmore,  which  bespeaks  the  ancient  character  of  the  original 
structure.  The  chancel  was  re-built,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
restored,  about  twelve  years  ago ;  and  the  new  works  have  been 
made  to  harmonize  admirably  with  the  old.  Prior  to  this  there 
stood  in  the  south  wall  an  altar  tomb  to  John  Twedye,  of  Bore- 
ham,  which,  however,  has  been  swept  away  by  the  ruthless  hcmd 
of  the  modem  improver.  On  the  grey  marble  stone  which 
covered  it  was  an  escutcheon  inlaid  in  brass ;  beneath  it,  a  men 
in  armour,  in  a  posture  of  devotion,  and  at  his  feet  this  inscrip* 
tion,  in  old  English  characters — 

**Tbe  corpes  of  Richard  Twedye,  Esquire,  lyeth  buried  here  in  tombe^ 
Bewrapte  in  claye  and  so  reserved  until  the  joyefull  dome ; 
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Whoe  in  his  Ijtto  hath  served  well  against  the  Inglishe  foes 

In  foien  kndee  and  eke  at  home,  his  countrye  well  it  knowa. 

The  prince  he  aerred  in  couite,  full  large  a  pensioner  fit  in  personage, 

In  his  oountry  a  justice  eke  »  man  full  gn^o  uid  sage. 

Foure  ahnea-houses  here  hath  he  hilte,  for  foore  poor  knights  to  dwell, 

And  them  indowed  with  stipends  large  enougheto  keepe  them  well. 

In  fiftye-eight  yearee  his  course  he  ran,  and  ended  the  28th  Jannarye,  1574" 

The  poor  knigbta  so  pompously  alladed  to  mast  have  been  the 
most  economical  of  personages  if  the  stipends  kept  them  well, 
as  the  endowment,  which  is  paid  out  of  a  farm  at  Stow  Maries, 
amounted  to  only  12d.  a  week,  and  8s.  a  year  for  livery.  They 
DOW  receive  £H,  8s.  each.  The  alms-houses  still  remain, 
inhabited  by  two  poor  men  of  Stock  and  two  of  Boreham. 
Edward  James,  too,  in  1601,  left  a  house  and  four  acres  of  land 
at  Downham  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  of  Stock  and  Butts- 
hury.  Most  of  the  lands  of  the  two  parishes — the  latter  of 
which  contains  seven  manors — ^belong  to  Lord  Petre.  Grondon 
Park,  though  situated  in  the  heart  of  Buttsbury,  is  a  hamlet  of 
Orsett,  16  miles  distant,  and  it  pays  tribute  in  the  shape  of 
rates  and  tithes  to  its  foreign  head— -a  curious  anomaly  in 
paxocliial  arrangements,  which  arose^  perhaps,  from  its  having 
once  belonged  to  the  see  of  London^  whose  bishops,  we  have 
seen,  resided  at  times  at  Orsett  Hall.  The  church  of  Buttsbury 
is  a  small  and  humble  building,  standing  at  the  extremity  of  the 
parish  to  the  west,  within  two  or  three  fields  of  Ingatestone 
Hall.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  and  in  Boman  Catholic 
times  it  was  appropriated  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Leonard,  at 
Stratford,  which,  it  also  appears  by  olden  records,  had  a  hermit- 
age near  this  spot.  All  trace,  however,  of  the  cell  of  the 
bennit  of  Buttsbury  has  been  lost  for  centuries  past. 

The  Hannimofielbs. — ^From  the  boundary  of  Stock  we 
enter  the  clustering  parishes  of  the  Hanningfields,  East,  West^ 
and  South.  Little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  most  of 
this  tract  was  forest  or  wood  land ;  and  a  writer  seventy  years 
since  observes,  "  even  at  this  present  time  it  wears  a  dreary 
forest-like  appearance."  It  now  forms,  however,  three  pleasant 
Ullages,  surrounded  by  fertile  and  well-cultivated  farms.  From 
the  time  of  the  Normans,  when  they  were  seized  by  the  lord 
ofDonmow,  the  manors  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
De  Veres,  (one  of  whom  had  a  park  in  East  fianningfield  about 
1260),  the  Olovilles,  Beauohamps,  Nevilles,  and  others,  till  all 
the  paramount  rights  settled  in  the  Petre  family ;  though  there 
are  various  subject  manors,  and  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor, 
and  others,  are  part  possessors  of  the  soil.  Notwithstanding  its 
recent  woodland  charactor,  the  district  was  early  studded  with 
old  manor-houses ;  but  there  is  little  of  historical  interest  per- 
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taining  to  them,  save  as  connected  with  the  defanot  and  half- 
forgotten  families  who  once  dwelt  within  or  owned  them,  The 
churches,  too,  bear  about  them  marks  of  antiquity.  That  of 
East  Hanningfield,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  dedi- 
cated to  AH  Saints,  was  new  roofed  and  thoroughly  restored 
in  1844,  That  of  South  Hanningfield,  whieh  belonged  to  the 
black  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  Leeds,  in  Kent,  a  small 
building  with  a  wooden  belfry,  still  retains  one  of  its  original 
Norman  windows.  And  in  that  of  West  Hanningfield  are 
some  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions,  which  attest  its 
antiquity.  In  the  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb  of  the  Cloville 
family,  covered  with  grey  marble,  but  the  inscription  has  been 
rendered  illegible  by  time.  In  the  south  aisle  is  an  antique 
stone,  from  which  the  brasses  of  a  man  and  a  woman  have  dis- 
appeared, and  here  we  find  engraven — 

**  Isabel  CloTiU  and  John  her  son  lie  here.  The  last  mentioned  John  deputed 
this  life  the  28rd  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1861.  €k>d  haye  macj 
on  their  souli." 

There  are  several  charitable  endowments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  in  these  parishes,  the  most  considerable  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  house,  bam,  and  ID  acres  of  land,  at  Hockley,  left  hy 
Bichard  Gannon,  in  1 605,  which  is  shared  by  the  poor  of  West 
Hanningfield  and  Bettendon.  Lady  Geesar,  in  1635,  gave  a 
rent-charge  of  £6,  out  of  Fremnals,  at  Grows-heath,  between 
the  poor  of  East  and  West  Hannin^cld,  Downham,  and 
Bamsden  Grays;  the  widows  of .  West  Hanningfield  have  40s. 
a-year  out  of  Helmon  s  farm,  left  by  Ann  Humphries  ;  and  the 
poor  of  South  Hanningfield  have  the  interest  of  jE50,  left  by 
Elicia  King,  in  1813,  and  £100  (subject  to  the  repair  of  the 
donor's  tomb)  by  Susan  Langley,  in  1839. 

Bettendon. — Beyond  the  Hanningfields,  and  running  up  to 
the  Crouch,  which  there  divides  Ghelmsford  and  Bochford  Han- 
dreds,  lies  the  parish  of  Bettendon,  with  its  wide  Gommon,  now 
in  the  course  of  enclosure.  The  church  is  upon  a  commanding 
eminence,  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Grouch— 
Battles  Bridge  lying  below,  with  the  masts  of  the  light  shipping 
which  keep  up  commercial  intercourse  with  the  metropolis  and 
the  coal  districts,  peering  above  the  trees.  Beyond,  lie  the 
sloping  lands,  the  scene  of  the  fierce  conflict  between  Edmund 
and  Canute,  with  the  farm-houses  and  hamlets  now  in  peaoefol 
quiet,  up  to  Bayleigh  and  towards  the  Thames.  As  early  in 
our  history  as  673  this  parish  was  given  by  Etheldreda  to  the 
nunnery  which  she  founded  at  Ely.  In  1108  it  became  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  under  them  the 
manor-houae,  a  little  north-west  of  the  ohuroh>  was  a  plaoe  af 
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some  importance,  with  its  high-paled  park,  and  its  goodly  stock 
of  deer.  It  was  alienated,  however,  in  the  reigo  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Subsequently  the  great  family  of  the  Bourohiers 
possessed  property  here.  The  manor  of  Little  Hayes  took  its 
name  from  the  family  of  De  la  Haye ;  and,  coming  afterwards 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Savill,  he  conferred  it  as  an' 
endowment  upon  two  professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy 
vfaioh  he  established  at  Oxford.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  stands  close  to  Bettendon  Place ;  it  is  a  fine  bnildtng^ 
in  good  repair ;  and  it  contains  objects  which  will  repay  the 
passing  traveller  to  turn  aside  a  few  paces  from  the  road  to  visit 
it.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  sumptuous  monument  in 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  to  the  Humfrey  family,  which 
possessed  most  of  the  parish  from  about  1605  till  1727.  It  is 
fonned  of  alabaster  and  white  and  grey  marble,  beautifully 
varied,  and  is  thirty  feet  high  and  six  wide,  with  statues  of 
members  of  the  family,  weeping  boys,  and  cherubims.  Two  noble 
Corinthian  pillars,  exquisitely  chiseled,  support  an  arched  dome 
of  grey  marble,  which  surmounts  the  whole.  Between  the 
pillars  are  the  arms  of  the  family  and  military  trophies; 
and  on  each  siie  is  a  niche,  within  which  are  two  life-size 
Btataes  standing  on  marble  pedestals — the  one  of  an  infirm 
old  man  leaning  upon  a  stick  ;  the  other  of  a  lady  with  her  foot 
resting  on  a  human  skull.  Iron  railings  surround  the  monu- 
ment, and  the  enclosed  space,  sixteen  feet  square,  is  paved  with 
marble,  alabaster,  and  porphyry.  This  splendid  memorial  of 
an  extinct  family  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
£dmund  Humfrey,  an  old  bachelor,  and  the  last  of  his  line, 
who  died  in  1 727.  The  inscription  records  that  he  gave  the 
estate  to  William  Ffytch,  Esq.,  of  Danbury  Place,  on  condition 
that  he  should  pay  £20  a-year  for  ever  for  a  school,  to  be 
erected  in  the  parish  ;  and  his  estate  at  West  Hanningfield  to 
Humphrey  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Margaretting,  whose  descendant 
now  occupies  it  In  the  same  aisle  are  brasses  of  two  men,  and 
beneath  one  of  them  the  stone  records— 

"Here  lieth  interred  the  bodj  of  Bichard  Cannon, Esq.,  who,  amongst  other 
charitable  workea,  did  giro  and  assTre  unto  the  poore  of  tme  pariih  five  pounde 
in  laadee  per  annum  for  erer,  to  be  distributed  ererie  saboath  day  in  bread  to 
the  poore  of  the  said  parish ;  and  he  died  without  issue  the  xx  of  December^ 
UL^  jsar  of  oar  Lord  &od,  1605." 

Besides  these  fnneral  monnments,  the  sacred  edifice  contains 
some  older  memorials  of  its  Roman  Catholic  worship — ^a 
beautifiil  piscina^  a  part  of  an  ancient  screen,  and  some 
^aborately-carved  old  benches,  snch  as  those  in  which  the 
monks  nsed  to  dose  over  their  beads,  ere  the  Beformation  dis- 
tnibed  their  dambers. 
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Besides  the  charities  before  noticed^  Mrs.  Ann  Hmnlrey  left 
40s.  a-year  oat  of  Chervilles,  in  West  Hanningfleld,  for  poor 
widows ;  and  a  lady  whose  name  has  disappeared  with  the  brass 
from  the  church  which  recorded  it^  gave  dE4.  a-year  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  in  money,  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

RuNWELL. — The  ancient  seat  of  the  Flemtnos. — ^To 
the  right  of  Bettendon,  and  extending  higher  np  the  yale 
of  the  Grouch,  lies  the  parish  of  Bunwell.  This  lordship, 
which  comprised  twelve  farms,  was  granted  by  king  Athelstdfte, 
about  9«30,  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  seized  by  the 
conquering  Norman,  who,  however,  found  church  property  too 
hot  to  hold,  and  restored  it.  Henry  YIII.  grasped  at  it,  and 
actually  granted  it  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  but  died  before  the 
transfer  was  formally  completed.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  there- 
fore  continued  to  hold  it  till  they  exchanged  it  with  Edwaid 
VI.  for  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Mucking,  High  Easter, 
and  other  church  property.  The  manor  is  now  the  property 
of  Thos.  Kemble,  Esq.,  and  a  new  and  elegant  hall  in  which  he 
resides  has  risen  up,  the  old  one  having  dwindled  down  to  an 
ordinary  farm-house.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  an  estate  in  the 
parish,  granted  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  site  of  the  lordly 
prelate's  property  is  now  matter  of  doubt.  Flemyngs,  however, 
now  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Tyrell,  which  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  must  in  the  14th  and 
1 5th  centuries  have  overshadowed  its  humbler  neighbours,  and 
by  its  extent  and  grandeur  have  distinguished  Bunwell  from 
all  the  surrounding  parishes.  We  have  no  record,  no  represen- 
tation of  it  in  its  splendour ;  but  a  writer  in  the  last  century 
describes  it  in  its  d^y,  as  formerly  a  very  noble  and  extensive 
building : — 

'*  Fifty  spacioos  rooms  ftnd  a  large  chapel  (till  a  fire  oonBtimed  about  tliirty 
of  them,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Parker's  possesBing  it)  was  not  more  than  half  the 
original  hooBe.  Adjoining  to  the  chapel  there  wae  a  burial  ground,  as  appeirs 
from  the  many  bones,  skulls,  and  parts  of  ooffiAs  that  haye  been  frequently 
disturbed  from  their  place  of  interment  by  the  diligent  plough.  There  wero 
likewise  belonging  to  it  an  ertensiye  park,  a  large  warren,  fine  canals,  delight- 
ftd  woods,  and  in  short  everything  conducive  to  render  it  a  most  et^gant  and 

E leasing  country  seat.  But  what  will  appear  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
aye  formed  their  notions  of  Essex  prospects  by  riding  only  fit>m  London  to 
Harwich,  this  house  commands  a  view  oyer  parts  of  tbjs  county  and  Kent,  in- 
cluding more  than  thirty  parish  churches." 

Arched  roofs  and  antique  carvings  and  paintings,  attested  its 
magnificence  and  antiquity;  but  John  Tyrell,  Esq.,  of  Hatfield, 
despoiled  the  venerable  mansion  of  many  fine  paintings  on 
glass.  Here  the  Flemyngs  lived  in  great  splendour  firom 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
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when  the  male  line  failed.  The  estate  carae,  in  1602,  through 
two  nieces,  the  heiresses  of  the  Sulyards,  to  Charles  Parker,  Esq., 
not  one  of  the  present  Essex  family,  but  the  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  London^  who  married  Anne ;  and  the  daughter  of 
the  other,  Dorothy,  was  married  to  John  Tyrell,  Esq.,  of 
Billericay,  from  whom  the  present  representative  of  that  ancient 
family  is  descended.  A  curious  ancient  gable  and  a  noble 
window  are  nearly  all  that  time  and  the  flames  have  left  of 
this  palatial  residence,  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  ''  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  account  how 
fashion  should  have  so  far  overcome  taste  as  to  compel  the 
latter  to  abandon  Flemyngs'  Hall  to  neglect  and  dilapidation." 

The  church  contains  various  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
former  residents  of  Flemyngs.  By  the  wall  on  the  left  is  an 
andent  stone,  with  effigies  in  brass,  to  Eustace  Sulyard  and  his 
three  wives ;  and  on  the  right  is  a  monument  of  grey  marble 
to  Edward  Sulyard,  who  died  in  1692,  **  the  last  of  his  house 
and  family."  On  a  black  marble  stone  within  the  chancel  is 
the  following — 

*'Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Chirles  Parker,  gent.,  late  of  Flemyngp, 
and  Anne,  his  wife.  Here  also  lieth  the  body  of  Charles  Parker,  gent.,  who  died 
September  25,  175>3,  «tatiB  busd  62.    The  mother  of  the  late  Charles  Parker, 

Sit.,  her  maiden  name  was  Ann  Sulyard,  one  of  the  nieces  and  coheiresses  of 
ward  Sulyard,  Esq.,  of  Flemyngs.'' 

The  only  charities  in  the  parish  are  three  almshouses,  one 
of  which  is  situate  close  to  Rettendon  Common,  and  the  two 
others  near  the  church  ;  but  by  whom  founded  neither  record 
nor  memory  informs  us. 

WooDHAM  Ferris. — Recros&ing  Rettendon,  and  its  boun- 
dary on  the  opposite  side,  we  enter  the  parish  of  Woodham 
Ferris.  Passing  the  neat  homesteads,  with  their  tracts  of 
well -cultivated  arable  land,  we  reach  the  village,  pleasantly 
sitnated  upon  a  hill,  which  overlooks  the  Crouch.  Further  to 
the  East  is  Dengie,  and  below  is  Hull  Bridge,  as  it  is  para- 
doxically called,  for  it  is  a  bridgeless  stream,  at  which  the 
traTeller  has  to  await  the  tide,  or  to  ferry  over,  to  reach  Rochford 
Hundred.  The  parish  takes  its  name  from  the  noble  family  of 
Perrars,  who  possessed  it  soon  after  the  Conquest,  through  a  son 
of  one  of  those  Norman  lords  who  came  in  and  shared  the  spoils 
of  the  land.  One  of  these  lords,  in  1 338,  obtained  a  charter  for 
a  market  here,  to  be  held  on  the  Thursday,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  a  place  of  more  importance  than 
at  present ;  and  it  had  also  the  right  to  an  annual  fair  to  be 
held  "  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Michael  and  two  days  after." 
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This  family  of  Ferrars  distinguished  itself  in  the  hattle-field 
and  the  history  of  the  country,  and  was  the  root  from  vhich 
the  noble  house  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  sprang.  Robert  Ferrers 
was  created  Earl  of  Derby  by  King  Stephen,  in  J 138,  for  his 
daring  bravery  and  services  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in 
Yorkshire.  Royal  favour  afterwards  waned,  and  the  family 
was  stripped  of  this  honour;  but  Earl  Ferrars  fought  with 
Richard  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  there  in  1191.  William 
Ferrars  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  by 
special  charter,  by  King  John  in  1205,  and  the  monarch,  we 
are  informed,  "  with  his  own  hands  girt  him  with  a  sword,— 
the  first  who  is  recorded  to  have  received  that  honour."  In 
this  family  the  lordship  continued  till  1580,  the  great  family  of 
De  VVoodham  holding  under  them.  At  one  period  it  belonged 
to  the  De  Greys,  from  whom  sprung  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane ; 
and  after  passing  through  various  hands,  by  whom  much  of  the 
parish  was  dis-afforested  about  1612,  it  is  now  part  of  the 
estate  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq., -having  purchased 
it  in  1743.  There  appear  to  have  been  some  fine  old  manor- 
houses  in  the  parish,  protected  after  the  fashion  of  formec 
times,  as  that  of  Woodham  was  moated  round,  and  so  was 
Edward  s,  on  an  eminence  a  mile  from  the  church,  once  the  seat 
of  a  branch  of  the  Mildmay  family,  which  we  find  described  in 
the  last  century  as  then  wearing  "  a  look  of  majesty  and 
grandeur."  Edwins  Hall,  too,  erected  by  Edwin  Sandys, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  1576,  was  a  fine  mansion  in  the  Tudor 
style,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  But  most  of  these  have  been 
reduced  and  modernized,  and  are  occupied  as  ordinary  farm- 
houses. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  spacious  building  in 
the  mixed  styles  of  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries;  but  it 
has  only  a  wooden  belfry  and  one  bell,  raised  as  an  apologj 
for  the  tower  of  brick  and  the  village  peal,  which  split  and  fell 
in  1703.  To  the  antiquarian  the  interior  will  be  found  inter^ 
esting  from  its  sedilia  of  three  arches'  in  the  chancel,  the 
remains  of  a  richly  carved  old  screen,  and  some  antique  benches; 
and  the  taste  of  the  visitor  is  attracted  by  a  beautiful  piece  of 
statuary,  on  the  lefb  of  the  communion  table,  raised,  as  the 
family  inscriptions  tell  us,  by  Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  over  the 
body  of  his  mother,  the  wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
died  "  5  February.  1610,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  The  lady 
is  represented  as  kneeling  between  two  pillars,  in  a  niche  of 
black  marble ;  above  is  a  phoenix ;  and  on  each  side  the  figures 
of  Time  and  Death. 

The  charities  for  the  poor  consist  of  £63  in  the  Three  per 
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Centa,  purchased  ¥rith  £50,  left  by  Lady  Falkland,  in  1776, 
for  a  supply  of  bread ;  the  rent  of  a  bam  and  15  acres  of  land, 
given  by  George  and  Eliza  Woollard,  in  1 729  ;  and  the  produce 
of  the  *'  Poor  Orchard,"  which  brings  in  about  two  guineas. 
The  church  lands  comprise  a  cottage,  garden,  and  five  acres  of 
arable. 

BiCKNACRB  Priory. — ^Turning  towards  Chelmsford,  we  pur- 
sue our  way  to  Danbury  ;  but  ere  we  reach  that  elevated  spot 
ve  enter  the  hamlet  of  Bicknacre,  divided  between  the  three 
parishes  of  Woodham  Ferris,  Danbury,  and  Hanningfield,  and 
our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  priory,  which 
lie  close  to  the  road-side,  on  the  left.  Prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  a  hermitage  stood  on  this  spot,  where  the  religious 
lecluae  lived  shut  out  from  the  world  by  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  From  the  situation  and  sanctity  of  the  cell  it  was 
deemed  a  proper  spot  for  a  more  pretending  monastic  institu- 
tion. That  monarch  accordingly  granted  the  site,  and  gave 
large  funds  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  priory  for  black  canons, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  Maurice  Fitz  Geofiry,  then  sheriff  of  Essex, 
about  1157.  The  land  around  was  the  property  of  the  prior ; 
and  about  130  years  afterwards  we  find  that  Edward  I.  gave 
leave  to  this  ecclesiastical  lord  to  impark  or  enclose  his  wastes, 
vbich  comprised  60  acres  **  in  Woodham  Ferrers  and  Dan- 
ningbnry."  By  license  from  the  same  monarch,  Andrew  de 
Woodegrie  gave  to  the  priory  40  acres  in  East  Hanningfield ; 
John  Turpyne,  30  acres  in  Danbury ;  and  William  Ferrars,  30 
acres  in  Steeple.  At  subsequent  periods  similar  gifts  were  made 
to  it  of  lands  and  houses  lying  in  the  surrounding  parishes ;  so 
that  at  one  period  this  monastery  possessed  the  manor  of  Bick- 
nacre, and  30  messuages  ;  a  thousand  acres  of  arable,  meadow, 
aad  pasture  land  ;  £b  yearly  rent ;  with  manorial  rights,  such  as 
court-leet  and  view  of  frank-pledge,  in  Burnham,  Chelmsford, 
Danbury,  Downham,  East  and  West  Hanningfield,  Mayland, 
Norton,  Purleigh,  Stow,  Steeple,  and  Woodham  Ferris — these 
latter  rights  being  then  reckoned  as  worth  £40.  10s.  a- year. 
The  prior  and  monks,  however,  appear  to  have  been  either  very 
unprovident  managers,  or  they  indulged  extravagantly  in  good 
living  and  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  time ;  for,  though  thus 
tolerably  endowed,  they  firequently  felt  the  vulgar  want  of  money. 
In  the  15th  century  they  are  described  as  being  "in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  poverty,"  the  result  of  inattention  and  accident.  In 
1506,  ^hen  Edmund  Goding,  the  prior,  died,  there  was  only 
one  monk  in  the  house,  and  the  monastery  was  for  a  time  left, 
to  neglect  and  decay.    In  this  state  of  things  it  was  grasped  at 
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by  the  brethren  of  Elsing-Spittle,  in  Bishopsgate,  London, 
who  humbly  petitioned  Henry  VII.  to  have  this  priory  and  its 
possessions  united  with  their  own ;  and  the  king,  after  having 
assigned  one  of  the  manors,  which  lay  in  Woodham  Ferris,  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  granted  their  prayer. 
After  holding  the  property  about  30  years,  the  dissolution  drove 
them  out ;  and  in  1539  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  whole  to  Henry 
Polsted,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  to 
Lord  Barington,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  who  is  the  present 
lord  of  the  priory  domains,    and   owner  of  the   soil.     The 
original  buildings  of  the  monastery  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sive ;  and  part  of  them  were  occupied  as  a  farm-house  so  late 
as   1812.     Labourers  are  yet  living  who  have  slept  in  the 
cloistered  cell  or  chapel  transept.     But  all  these  buildings  are 
now  demolished.     The  foundations  have  been  stubbed  up,  and 
the  plough  passes  over  the  site  of  the  "  long  drawn  aisles," 
where  the  religious  processions  passed  chanting  the  Miserere,  aod 
the  refectory  room  where  the  monkn  feasted  their  guests.    The 
only  fragment   left  is   a  noble  pointed  arch,   which  formed 
the  grand  entrance,  and  supported  the  western  tower.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  arable  field,  and  we  found  it  surrounded 
by  a  wheat  crop.     Even  this  relic  was  at  one  time  in  peril. 
The  pick-axe  of  agricultural  improvement  was  raised  against  it; 
but  Sir  Francis  Sykes  came  to  the  rescue,  and  not  only  was  the 
arch  saved  from  the  hand  of  the  human  spoiler,  but  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  occupier,  secured  it  against  the  assaults  of  time  by  two 
strong  iron  bars  stretched  across,  and  screwed  up  at  each  end. 
A  narrow  roof  of  modem  tiles,  too,  was  added,  to  keep  out  the 
wet.    Under  this  shelter  the  workmen  are  said  to  have  deposited 
the  bones  of  some  of  the  slumbering  monks,  disturbed  in  the 
excavations ;  and  there  lie  prior  and  canon,  mingled  together 
in  their  airy  tomb,  fully  30  feet  high,  above  the  arch  beneath 
which  they  once  trod. 

The  materials  of  which  the  priory  was  erected,  judging  from 
this  sample  left,  were  lumps  of  conglomerated  gravel,  as  firm  as 
iron-stone,  which  are  still  dug  out  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  as 
they  are  occasionally  struck  upon  by  the  plough.  Flints,  pebbles, 
and  pieces  of  Roman  bricks  and  tiles,  too,  were  employed,  the 
latter  of  which  seem  to  indicate  the  former  existence,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  ruin  of  much  more  ancient  date.  The  walls  were 
dressed  with  stone,  the  interior  of  the  archway  being  formed  of 
finely  rounded  pillars ;  and  in  a  portion  of  the  wall  remaining  is 
a  stone  bracket,  on  which  has  evidently  stood  a  small  statue, 
probably  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  or  of  St.  John.  From  the  top 
of  the  archway  on  the  right,  a  huge  beam,  which  supported 
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part  of  the  priory  roof,  projects  with  broken  and  jagged  end, 
pointing,  like  a  skeleton  arm,  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the 
main  building  extended.  While  standing  upon  the  thistle  and 
the  wild  mallow  in  the  old  gateway,  gazing  upon  the  rural  scene 
around,  and  thinking  upon  the  past,  the  lines  of  the  poet 
involuntarily  recurred  to  the  mind — 

**  How  xnanj  hearts  hare  here  g;rown  oold, 
That  sleep  these  mouldering  stones  among ! 
How  many  beads  have  here  b«en  told  I 
How  many  matins  here  heen  sung ! 

On  this  rude  stonei,  hy  time  long  hroke^ 

I  think  I  see  some  pilgrim  kneel  j 
I  think  I  see  the  censer  smoke, 
I  think  I  hear  the  solemn  peaL 

But  here  no  more  soft  music  floats, 

No  holy  anthem*s  chanted  now  ; 
All*d  hushed  except  the  ring-dore's  notes, 

Low  murmuring  from  yon  heechen  bough." 

Danbdry. — ^The  Tombs  of  the  Crusaders. — Passing  on 
to  Danbury,  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  loftiest  hill  in  Essex — 
an  important  military  station,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the 
Dane,  and  probably  of  the  Roman  before  him,  as  the  peculiarly 
shaped  bricks  of  that  people,  of  which  the  wall  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  is  partly  composed,  seem  to  show  that  this 
strong  and  elevated  point,  from  which  we  can  command  a  view 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  and  behold  the  white  sail 
floating  up  the  river  to  Maldon,  was  at  least  an  outpost  of  the 
imperial  conquerors.  The  remains  of  the  military  works  still 
to  be  traced,  are,  however,  probably  Danish.  The  rude  free- 
hooters,  when  they  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  spot,  proceeded 
to  secure  it  by  raising  their  huge  ramparts,  and  building  their 
strong  castle — for  though  not  even  a  straggling  ruin  can  now 
he  traced,  it  is  probable  a  castle  stood  here;  and  the  lines  of 
the  fortifications  are  yet  visible,  enclosing  the  ground  on  which 
the  church,  the  rectory  house,  and  part  of  the  village  stand. 
As  we  look  down  from  these  heights,  and  imagination  carries 
Qs  hack  to  the  days  of  old,  we  think  we  see  the  gleam  of  the 
hattle-axe  of  the  rough  sentinel  as  he  paces  to  and  fro  on  yonder 
mound,  or  hear  the  clangour  of  the  fierce  strife  which  must  often 
have  taken  place  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  or  behold  the  victori- 
ous hordes  as  they  return  to  the  camp  loaded  with  spoil,  and 
dragging  after  them  their  captives  from  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  county.  How  happily  does  all  this  contrast  with  the  quietude 
of  the  rural  village !  Cattle  browse  undisturbed  upon  the  ram- 
parts ;  a  road-side  inn  is  perched  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  castle  keep ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  farm-houses  in  the  country  below^  far  away  as 
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the  sight  can  reach,  sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  the  oomimg 
sword. 

Now  we  are  upon  the  hill-top,  let  us  enter  the  old  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  We  shall  here  find  memorials 
of  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  others 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom — not  even,  we  are  told,  by  tibose  in 
the  Temple  Church.  The  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  an  air  of 
modem  convenience  and  taste.  Those  richly  carved  benches 
and  stalls  in  the  chancel  are  the  work  of  the  artificers  of  to- 
day. So,  too,  is  that  beautiful  stone  altar  screen,  with  its 
crocketted  pinnacles.  But  here  is  a  piscina,  and  part  of  the 
sedilia,  which  speak  of  ancient  days ;  and  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  very  old  date.  From  its  high  situation  it  has  suffered 
much  from  lightning.  In  1402,  in  particular,  the  nave  and 
aisle,  and  part  of  the  chancel,  were  destroyed ;  and  the  super- 
stitious inhabitants  of  those  days  confidently  asserted  that  a 
diabolical  spirit  was  observed  going  into  the  church  in  the 
shape  and  habit  of  a  menorite  friar,  and  there  making  these 
ravages  and  this  devastation.  Hollingshed  notices  this,  and  in 
the  "Devil  of  Danbury"  we  find  the  following  record — 

''Ypon  Corpus  Christi  day,  in  the  jeare  1402,  the  third  of  Heniy  the 
Fourth,  at  euenaonff  time,  the  Derill  entred  into  thiB  church,  in  the  likenesse 
of  a  Gray  frier,  and  raged  horrihly,  playing  his  parts  like  a  De^iU  indeed,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  feare  of  the  parishioners;  and  the  same  hoon  with 
a  tempest  of  whirlewind  and  thunder,  the  top  of  the  steeple  was  brokeo  dowM 
and  halfe  of  the  chancel  scattered  abroad." 

The  spire  was  again  struck,  and  twenty  feet  of  it  burnt,  in  1750. 
Thus  much  of  the  fabric  has  been  rebuilt;  but  here,  under 
arches  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  beneath  windows  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  are  objects  that  attest  its  antiquity — the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  two  cross-legged  knights  carved  in  wood, 
and  near  by,  a  third,  removed  from  a  corresponding  arch  in  the 
south  side,  and  reclining  on  a  basement  of  brick  ;  the  crossed 
legs  attesting  them  to  be  veritable  crusaders  of  the  days  of 
Bichard  the  lion-hearted  or  Edward  I.  The  feet  of  each  figure 
are  supported  by  a  lion  ;  and  every  lion  and  every  man  are  in  a 
difierent  position — a  fact  which  a  learned  antiquarian  of  the 
last  century  very  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  torture  into  an 
emblematic  meaning  as  to  the  manner  of  their  deaths. 

These  are  undoubtedly  effigies  of  three  crusaders  of  the  Pe 
Santo  Carlo,  or  St.  Clere  family,  the  former  lords  of  the  parish, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  under  whom,  as  statesmen 
and  warriors,  they  obtained  high  honours :  the  name  of  Hugh 
De  S^nto  Carlo  appears  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  King 
Stephen's  charter,  in  1136.  The  body  of  one  of  these  crusades 
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was  discoYered  aboat  80  years  ago.  On  the  16tb  of  October, 
i  779,  as  some  workmen  were  digging  a  grave  for  Mrs.  Frances 
Ffytcjie,  in  the  north  aisle,  beneath  the  niche  in  the  wall  con* 
tainiDg  the  e£Bgy  of  one  of  the  warriors,  they  discovered,  about 
SO  inches  beneath  the  pavement,  a  massive  stone,  covering  a 
leaden  coffin,  without  any  vestige  of  an  inscription.  This 
was  found  to  contain  an  elm  cofBn,  firm  and  entire ;  this  again 
enclosed  a  shell,  covered  with  a  thick  cement  of  a  dark  olive 
colour  and  resinous  nature.  Within  this  was  found  the  body, 
"  lying  in  a  liquor  or  pickle,  somewhat  resembling  mushroom 
catsup,  but  of  a  paler  complexion  and  somewhat  thicker  con- 
sistence." A  Mr.  White  tasted  the  liquor,  and  found  it  to  be 
"aromatic,  though  not  very  pungent,  partaking  of  the  taste  of 
catsup,  and  of  the  pickle  of  Spanish  olives."  The  body  was 
tolerably  perfect ;  no  part  appearing  decayed  but  the  throat  and 
part  of  one  arm.  The  flesh  everywhere,  except  on  the  throat 
and  face,  appeared  exceedingly  white  and  firm.  The  face  was 
of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  to  black.  The  throat,  which  was 
much  lacerated,  was  of  the  same  colour.  The  body  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  shirt  of  linen ;  and  wide  antique  lace  was  affixed 
to  the  bosbm.  The  laceration  of  the  throat  appeared  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  pillow,  and  tho  falling  back 
of  the  head.  There  was  no  hair  on  the  head.  Within  the 
coffin  were  flowers  and  herbs  in  abundance,  which  the  pickle 
bad  preserved  quite  perfect,  though  discoloured.  The  length 
of  ibe  corpse  "was  only  five  feet,  though  the  coffin  was  longer ; 
and  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  body  was  that  of  beauty 
and  youth.  Whether  it  bore  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  dead 
crusader  was  not  ascertained,  as  some  ignorant  and  meddling 
bystander  thmst  down  his  stick,  and  broke  off  one  of  the  feet 
at  the  ancle.  The  coffins  were  again  religiously  closed,  and  the 
body  re-consigned  to  its  long  resting  place. 

In  the  church  are  two  old  inscriptions,  one  in  French,  to  the 
^feof  Sir  Gerard  Braybrooke,  who  died  in  J414,  and  the 
other  in  Latin,  to  Gerard,  his  son  and  heir,  who  died  in  1422, 
**  On  whom  the  Lord  have  mercy."  Jn  the  old  Catholic  tinies 
there  were  three  chantries  in  the  parish,  founded  by  the 
Darcies  or  the  St.  Oleres,  and  well  endowed.  No  record  tells 
where  these  religious  houses  stood ;  but  a  writer  of  the  last 
wntury  asserts  that  one  of  them  was  the  house  in  the  street 
opposite  the  Griffin,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Edmund  Baker; 
the  second  a  house  standing  apart  from  any  other  building,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  near  the  street;  and  the  other,  in 
which  the  antique  church-fashioned  windows  were  to  be  seen, 
the  BMssuage  on  the  north  side  of  Horn-row.    The  advowson 
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of  Danbury  and  the  manorial  rights  have  now  settled  in 
Sir  W.B.  Bridges,  Bart 

Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bochester. — ^Descending  the  hill, 
the  palace  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bochester,  with  its  forest  of  tall 
Tudor  pinnacles,  appears  on  the  left,  its  noble  park  exteoding 
about  a  mile  by  the  road  side  nearly  up  to  Sandon  Bridge.  Of 
this  property,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  parish,  Geoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville  was  lord  at  the  time  of  the  grand  survey.  It  afterwards 
came  to  the  family  of  De  Santo  Carlo.  The  De  Veres, 
the  Greys,  the  Darcies,  and  Sir  Gerard  Braybrooke,  after- 
wards possessed  it ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  built  the  old  mansion 
of  Danbury  Place.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  nohle 
residence  had  stood  here  at  a  much  earlier  date'.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  park  of  William  de  St.  Clere  at  Danbury  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  the  same 
tough  and  knotty  oaks,  which  adorn  die  park  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  19th  century,  branchless  by  time, 
and  their  trunks  whitened  by  the  storms  of  ages,  '"  beheld  the 
stem  era  of  the  Norman  ixile."  In  the  last  century  Danbury 
Place  was  the  residence  of  the  Ffy tche  family ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Lady  Hillary,  in  1828,  the  park  estate  of  290  acres, 
was  bought  by  John  Bound,  Esq.,  when  the  ancient  mansion 
being  found  irreparable,  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
noble  pile  erected  near  its  site.  It  was  completed  in  1834, 
and  about  12  years  after,  it  was  purchased  by  theEcclesiasticid 
Commissioners  as  a  palace  for  our  bishops,  for  the  sum  of 
£24,700.  The  visitor,  as  he  advances  towards  it  along  the 
curved  carriage  way  from  the  lodge  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  park,  is  struck  with  the  olden  appearance  of  its  walls  and 
pinnacles.  It  appears  to  be  not  merely  in  good  imitation  of 
the  Elizabethan  style,  but  to  have  been  really  erected  in  the 
16  th  century.  This  is  chiefly  the  effect  of  artificial  means 
employed  at  the  time  of  its  erection  to  give  to  it  the  hue  of 
antiquity — ^followed  up  by  the  sobering  course  of  the  last 
qitarter  of  a  century.  The  building,  with  its  minarets,  pin- 
nacles, and  tall  clustering  chimnies,  which  are  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  present  character  of  the  place,  has  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  The  entrance  at  the  west  fiont 
stands  boldly  out  from  a  recess,  and  presents  a  fine  specimen  of 
old  English  architecture.  The  door  leading  from  the  porch  to 
the  vestibule  is  of  solid  oak,  four  inches  in  thickness,  studded 
with  octagon-headed  pegs,  and  chastely  panelled.  From  the 
vestibule,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  finely  panelled,  access  is 
obtained  to  the  principal  suite  of  apartments — ^first  the  library, 
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26  feet  square,  well  stored  with  those  classical  treasures,  aud 
works  on  divinity,  in  which  the  present  Bight  Rev.  occupant  is 
so  deeply  versed ;  and  the  apartment  is  rendered  a  meet  place 
for  quiet  study  by  a  sequestering  belt  of  evergreens  skirting 
the  lawn,  upon  which  it  looks  out.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is 
a  fine  painting  of  the  Duchess  of  Athol,  aunt  of  the  Lord 
Bishop.  Next  is  the  drawing-room,  28  feet  by  21,  but  appear- 
ing much  larger  from  the  base  of  a  small  octagon  turret  form- 
ing a  part  of  it ;  and  adjoining  these  the  ante  and  dining-room, 
the  latter  30  feet  by  21  ;  the  height  of  these  rooms  is  16  feet; 
the  floors  are  of  polished  oak  ;  and  the  ceilings  are  panelled  in 
a  style  of  great  richness,  a  space  of  about  four  feet  in  the  centre 
of  each  being  filled  with  husks  and  seedlings  intertwining  each 
other,  and  bound  together  with  a  ribbon.  The  whole  of  this 
suite  of  apartments  conununicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
large  folding  doors,  which  either  swing  back  or  run  into  the 
vails,  and,  with  their  panelling  of  pure  white  and  gilded 
mouldings,  they  have  a  chaste  appearance.  A  beautiful  effect 
was  produced  during  Mr.  Bound's  occupancy,  by  huge  mirrors 
fixed  in  the  wall,  extending  nearly  from  ceiling  to  floor,  so  as 
to  reflect  the  green  woodlands  or  the  white  wintry  scene  of  the 
park  without.  But  these  are  gone;  and  in  fact,  good  taste  and 
Bubdued  elegance^  not  profuse  luxury,  appear  to  have  prevailed 
in  all  the  arrangements  and  furnishing  of  the  palace.  A  stone 
passage  communicates  with  the  other  apartments — the  breakfast 
room,  in  which  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Einnoul, 
the  grandmother  of  Lady  Murray, — the  rooms  of  the  domestic 
retainers  of  the  &mily,  and  the  culinary  realms  of  the  palatial 
residence.  The  principal  staircase,  in  four  divisions,  leading  to 
the  sleeping  and  dressing-rooms  above,  is  of  oak ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  first  division  is  a  fine  iiill-length  portrait  of  the 
present  Lord  Bishop.  The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  palace 
is  troly  magnificent  The  towns  and  villages  far  away  are 
Been  here  and  there  dotted  upon  the  landscape.  The  rich 
woodlands  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  with  the  varia- 
tions of  hill  and  dale, — the  adjoining  hamlet  with  its  church- 
crowned  hill,  wrapped  in  the  historic  recollections  of  ancient 
days, — ^the  extended  park  below,  and  the  fertile  district  around^ 
impart,  as  we  gaze,  a  character  of  splendour  and  a  sense  of  in- 
terest to  the  scene. 

The  chapel,  the  only  addition  to  the  building  since  Danbury 
Place  became  an  episcopal  palace,  is  entered  from  the  interior. 
It  is  an  elegant  little  building — a  sort  of  miniature  cathedral, 
the  centre  being  left  clear,  and  double  rows  of  oaken  stalls, 
with  carved  heads,  running  along  each  side.   Its  panelled  roof. 
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elaborately-carved  oaken  altar  screen,  and  windows  of  ooloared, 
figured,  and  frosted  glass,  render  it  an  elegant  appendant  of  the 
episcopal  palace.  The  grounds  in  the  rear  are  laid  ont  in 
tasteful  parterres,  and  lead  to  winding  walks  in  the  park,  or 
to  the  kitchen  gardens,  which  are  not  very  extensive,  bat  ure 
kept,  with  the  greenhouses  and  vineries,  in  excellent  order.  As 
the  departing  visitor  looks  around  the  park  he  catches  glimpses 
through  the  trees  of  roofs  which  have  been  raised  here  and 
there  since  Bishop  Murray  became  the  occupant,  for  his  lordship 
loves  to  have  all  the  dependants  of  the  domain  about  him ;  and 
it  is  told  of  him  at  Bromley,  where  he  acted  upon  the  same 
patriarchal  plan,  that  a  successful  horticulturist,  who  carried 
away  the  prizes  at  the  shows,  far  and  near,  observed — '*  After 
all,  I  cannot  beat  the  bishop,  for  he  grows  his  own  servants." 

The  charities  of  Danbury  consist  of  about  40  acres  of  laod 
in  the  parish  of  Purleigh  and  Woodham  Walter,  part  of  which 
were  left  by  John  Lannesdale  and  his  wife  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  TI.,  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  common  two  cottages  have 
been  erected  as  alms-houses  by  the  trustees.  The  poor  also 
enjoy  the  rent  of  four  acres  of  land,  the  gift  of  a  now  unknown 
donor. 

Sandon  and  the  Baddows. — Nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  ^ith  its  small  and  ancient  church  half  hidden  in  a  cluster  of 
elms,  lies  the  village  of  Sandon,  of  which  the  lordship  has  come 
down  from  the  old  barons,  through  Woolsey,  «nd  the  Mapards, 
and  the  Abdys,  to  G.  B.  M.  Lovibond,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Brian 
Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  once  rector  here^ 
but  was  expelled  in  the  political  and  religious  strife  of )  641.  He 
was,  however,  reinstated  19  years  after,  and  was  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Chester.  His  wife  lies  buried  in  the  church,  in  which 
there  are  some  curious  monumental  brasses. 

The  next  parishes  are  the  Baddows,  Little  and  Great 
Cattle  Baddow  is  a  scattered  village,  the  parish  stretching 
in  some  places  beyond  Danbury.  With  the  Chelmer  flowing  on 
one  side,  and  the  navigable  water  up  to  Maldon  within  sight 
on  the  other,  it  present^  on  its  wooded  high  lands,  many  a 
picturesque- scene,  especially  about  "the  Rodney,"  so  well 
known  to  the  summer  pic-nic  party.  Its  lordships  and  manorial 
rights  have  passed  down  from  the  great  Earl  of  Bologne  and 
other  Norman  barons,  through  the  Filiols,  the  Pennyngs,  the 
Barringtons,  and  the  Shutes,  to  Lord  Bayleigh,  who  is  the 
present  possessor.  Nestling  amongst  the  woods  at  the  verge  of 
the  parish,  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  vale  between  it  and 
Danbury  lull,  stands  the  lodge  or  manor-house  of  Iliffhasis,  the 
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neat  modem  seat  of  J.  B.  S.  Phillips^  Esq.  The  estate,  which 
was  possessed  by  the  Earl  Goodwin,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  came  into  this  family  by  the  marriage  of  the  Bev. 
Charles  Phillips,  yicar  of  Terling,  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert 
Clarke,  a  man  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  being  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Graces,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  Le  Oras,  its 
first  lord,  descended  from  them  to  the  Darcy's,  and  through 
others  to  a  branch  of  the  Mildmay  family.  The  old  manor- 
house  was  then  a  noble  building,  approached  by  a  long  avenue 
of  lofty  trees,  many  of  which  still  remain ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  desolation  of  the  weedy  and  moss-grown  walk  between,  they 
leave  an  impression  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place.  Here, 
upwards  of  200  pars  ago,  dwelt  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  celebrated 
as  a  soldier,  having  been  knighted  on  the  field  of  battle  for  his 
valour  in  the  wars  of  the  Iri^  rebellion.  Morant  states  he  was 
active  as  a  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  having 
l)een  a  member  of  Oliver  and  Bichard  Cromwell's  parliaments 
from  1654  to  1659 ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  it  appears 
by  his  monument  he  died  in  1689.  Mis  son,  Henry,  was  five 
times  returned  for  Essex,  and  served  in  the  parliaments  of 
Charles  II.,  and  William  and  Mary.  In  the  last  century  the 
mansion  was  occupied  by  Lord  Huntingtower,  but  a  remnant  only 
remains,  and  is  now  tenanted  by  the  farmer  of  the  neighbouring 
lands.  The  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  is  perpetuated 
by  a  stately  monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  communion 
table  in  the  church,  where  his  statue  is  seen  in  a  reclining 
posture,  under  a  canopy,  the  dome  of  which  is  supported  by 
piUars  of  black  marble.  He  is  clad  in  armour,  with  a  sword 
by  his  side,  and  a  truncheon  in  his  hand ;  at  the  foot  are  two 
female  figures  kneeling,  the  one,  elderly,  in  a  scarf  and  hood, 
tbe  other,  young,  and  gorgeously  arrayed ;  and  underneath  is 
w  inscription  in  Latin.    Beneath  are  the  following  lines :— • 

**]Egaei  AimtuB,  well  may  he  be  Bayd« 
'Wnose  Oorpe,  not  warlike  oounge  Buoh  hath  made  i 
Bat  unto  Mildmay,  Milea  we  aiforde^ 
A»  bughted  in  the  field  by  his  fleaht  Sworde  { 
That  flword  which  Tjme  shall  nerer  sheathe  in  nut 
Bnt  hangs  it  as  a  Trophie  ore  his  dost." 

The  entablatures  of  the  tomb  are  of  white  marble,  gilt  and 
decorated ;  and  the  whole,  says  an  historian  of  the  last  century, 
"is  so  fine  a  performance  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  every 
curious  traveller."  In  the  south  wall  of  the  centre  aisle  are 
two  curious  female  figures  in  wood,  which  village  tradition 
^ss&rts  are  those  of  two  sisters,  the  founders  of  the  church  in 
^  Idth  century.    Some  time  since,  two  graves,  immediately 


beneath  them,  were  opened,  and  in  Ofipe  were  found  ttuee 
skeletons,  in  the  other  two,  but  wd^hoat  a  fragment  of  coffin, 
or  ahred  of  linen,  or  any  memorial  to  reveal  the  names  or  mark 
the  station  of  those  who  had  sli^nbered  there  for  the  last  fi^ 
centories. 

There  are  two  sets  of  alms-houses  in  this  parish,  founded,  it 
is  believed,  by  Sir  Gobert  Barrington,  one  for  two  families^  neaz 
the  ohuroh,  and  the  other  at  Ooldham  gate.  The  indepen- 
dent chapel,  and  a  house  for  the  xainister>  ^ere  erected  by  a 
member  of  the  same  family  in  1670  for  the  clergyman  ejected 
from  Boreham ;  attached  to  it  is  a  school,  endowed  with  JC^ 
a- year  out  of  Butler's  charity,  with  a  house  rent  ^ee,  and  SO  of 
the  children  are  clothed  and  provided  with  hooks.  Two  tene- 
ments and  an  acre  of  land  are  vested  in  the  parish  ofBicerB  for 
the  poor. 

Obeat  Baddow  is  within  two  miles  of  Ohelms&rd.  A  ceatory 
ago  it  was  described  as  '^  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the 
sweetest  villages  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  number  of  its 
polite  inhabitants."  The  air,  we  suppose,  gave  softness  to  the 
manners,  and  a  silvery  accent  to  the  tongue ;  but  we  fear  in 
these  days  of  adulteration  it  has  lost  this  magiQ  power,  and  its 
inhabitants  have  fallen  from  this  model  exi;unenoe  to  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  m^ortals  around  themu  It  retains^ 
however,  its  picturesque  and  pleasant  character ;  and 
there  are  some  features  of  olden  interest  belonging  to 
it,  from  the  historical  importance  of  those  who  were 
once  the  possessors  of  its  soil.  In  the  Siaxon  days 
it  was  the  property  of  the  Ea^l  of  Mercia ;  and  just  800 
years  ago  it  was  inherited  by  iCarlEadwina,  who  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter,  and  was  killed  in  a  rebellion 
instigated  by  unrequited  love.  This  parish,  a3  part  of  his  con- 
fiscated estates,  was  then  granted  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Oaen,  in  Normandy ;  but  subsequently  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  the  Grown,  and 
it  was  part  of  the  provision  settled  upon  Queen  Catherine  on 
her  divorce  from  Henry  VIII.,  having  been  incorporated  by 
Henry  VI.  into  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Jacob  Houblon, 
Esq.,  purchased  it  of  i^e  descendants  of  the  Pashcal  fimuly  in 
1786  ;  and  J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq.,  of  Great  Hallingbury,  is  the 
present  lord  o{  the  manor.  Two  families  of  considerable  teP^ 
have  left  their  names  upon  mansions  in  the  parish.  The 
Sebrights  dwelt  at  Sebright  Hall  in  the  reign  of  Herury  II.  At 
Grea,t  Sir  Hughes's,  a  mile  from  the  village  on  the  West  Hanning- 
field,  road,  resided  Sir  Hugh  de  Badewe,  the  owner  of  mn^ 
land^  l^rojiperty  in  the  disti;ict,  in  the  time  of  Edward  ^I.    It 
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waa  ihen  a  aoUe  mansion  of  bxiok^  ^th  a  goodly  zow  of 
piazzas  in  firont^  and  it  is  stated  to  have  had  16  rooms  wains- 
ooted — a  mark  of  an  aristocratic  dwelling  in  those  days — '*  with 
fish  ponds  abont  it,  and  all  fit  for  a  gentleman's  seat."  This 
estate  was  held  in  petit-serjeantcy,  on  condition  that  the  owner 
should  keep  the  king  s  palfirey  or  saddle  horse  forty  days  at  the 
king's  charge,  whenevei^he  came  into  these  parts,  doing  snit 
at  the  Hundred  Court  at  Chelmsford  every  three  weeks,  and 
paying  6d.  to  the  sheriffs  aid."  Thus,  when  Queen  Victoria 
Yiaits  Ghehnsford^  Mr.  Johnson,  the  present  proprietor,  or  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  tenant,  may  lay  claim  to  the  privuege  of  finding 
provender  for  her  charger  at  Ghreat  Sir  Hughes's. 

The  ohuToh,  dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Mary,  is  a  i^dous  and 
ancient  structure^  with  a  massive  tower  <^  flini;  picturesquely 
mantled  with  ivy.  In  the  interior  are  some  ancient  inscriptions, 
hut  nothing  eiucliar  than  the  foUowing,  which  appears  on  a 
stone  in  the  body  of  the  chancel  :— 

*  Jolm  Bfmd  his  lilhar'*  nme 
Pid  beve,  who  from  Much  Walttuoa  oaoMt 
Kb  mother  sprang  of  Blemminge^i  raoc^ 
Hit  moiher^B  mother  €km<on  was. 
Hit  bo«^  deepeo  below  this  etone^ 
Hie  ipint  up  to  bei^ati  if  gonew 
Deoeawd  tho  27  Augoft^  1616.*' 

Foimerly  there  were  two  important  chantries  in  the  church,  one 
feonded  hy  Margaret  Ooggeshall,  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  and 
assist  the  vicar ;  and  the  other,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
by  Thomas  Eillek»  butler  to  Henry  V.  and  Queen  Catherine, 
who  was  buried  here  in  1440.  At  ||^e  suppression  the  firs^ 
granted  to  William  Mildmay,  was  valued  at  £20  16s.  8d;  and 
die  other  at  £14.  ISs.  4d.  There  was  a  firee  ohapel,  too,  in 
the  parish^  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  wdl  endowed. 
At  the  present  time  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Galleywood  Oommon 
is  used  as  a  school-room.  The  charities  of  the  parish  are 
lather  extensive.  The  firee  school  for  twenty-five  boys  was 
fonnded  in  1781  by  Jasper  Jeffory,  who  left  property  valued 
at  £1^000  fior  the  purpose,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Pynnings  Farm,  at  Hanningfield,  of  upwards  of 
Idl  acres;  and  savings  of  j£l26  were  invested  in  Oonsols 
ia  1885.  The  national  schools  were  endowed  by  Mrs. 
B.  Pngh  with  £375,  Three  and  a  Half  per  Gents.,  which  is 
increased  by  subscriptions,  and  1 50  ohil^ben  are  educated  at 
them.  There  are  five  alms-houses  for  poor  families,  but  with- 
out  endowment ;  eight  acres  and  three  roods  of  land  axe  vested  in 
tmst  Sot  the  repair  of  the  ohuroh;  and  the  poor  have  the  fol- 
long  bequests^th^  interest  of  £81».  7s.  Three  per  Oent 
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Consols,  given  by  Mrs.  H.  Pagh  for  those  not  receiviog 
parochial  aid ;  10s.  out  of  Warren's  Hopj» :  £5. 4s.  out  of  Great 
Sir  Hughes's,  left  by  Ellen  Sydner  in  1636 ;  £6  oat  of  Pitt 
Place,  leftby  Boger  Beader  in  1798;  £2,  Os.  8d.  out  of  the 
property  of  Chelmsford  Grammar  School;  £2.  12s.  for  the 
poor,  and  £}  for  a  sermon  on  Good  Friday,  out  of  Piers  Farm; 
the  interest  of  £276.  10s.  lOd.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  left  by 
Marshall  Straight  in  1822;  and  the  dividend  of  £25  stock  left 
by  Thos.  Trundle  in  1824.  The  latter  is  for  poor  women 
attending  the  church.  The  parish  clerk  has  a  house  and 
garden,  and  j£5  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Springfield.— *We  have  now  returned  to  Chelmsford  ;  and, 
quitting  it  again  by  the  road  to  Colchester,  we  cross  the  Chelmer 
into  Springfield,  a  pleasant  village,  which  from  its  character  and 
situation  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the  county  town.  The 
Essex  prison,  before  noticed,  crowns  the  first  hill.  At  the 
general  survey  the  parish  was  divided  between  the  Peverell  and 
Gemon  families,  the  former  possessing  Springfield  Hall,  which 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant  spot,  north-west  of  the  church,  com- 
manding views  of  Chelmsford  and  Broomfield,  with  the  river 
winding  through  the  vale  beneath.  Part  of  the  property  was 
afterwards  in  the  Tyrell  and  Mildmay  families ;  and  Cuton-hall 
belonged  to  Coggeshall  Abbey,  which  also  at  one  period  owned 
Springfield  Bams.  The  Bcv.  A.  Pearson  is  now  lord  of  the 
manors  of  Springfield  Hall  and  Dukes;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
parish  belongs  to  Sir  John  Tyrell,  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor,  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  and  M.  B.  Peacocke,  Esq.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
structure,  but  was  rebuil^in  1586,  as  appears  by  the  following 
inscription  over  the  south  window — "  Praise  God  for  all  the 
good  benefactors,  Ano.  1086."  Part  of  the  ancient  rood  loft 
remains,  with  the  old  Norman  carved  font,  the  piscina,  and  a 
sedilia;  but  the  stained  glass  windows  are  of  modernldate. 
Formerly  there  were  two  distinct  rectors,  two  incumbents, 
patrons,  and  parsonage  houses;  but  in  175fS,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  John  Tyrell,  then  patron  of  both,  the  Bishop  of 
London  united  them.  Trinity  Church,  on  Springfield  hill,  was 
built  fbr  the  use  of  the  population  near  Chelmsford  in  1843, 
by  a  subscription  of  £2,000,  on  land  given  by  Lady  Mild- 
may. It  is  in  the  Norman  style,  and  is  enriched  with  a 
fine  stained-glass  memorial  window,  to  commemorate  the  heroic 
act  of  Miss  Gace,  who  perished  in  the  river  in  a  fiitile  attempt  to 
save  a  child  of  Captain  Mc  Hardy's,  in  1844.  There  are  six 
alms-houses  in  the  parish,  four  on  the  green,  and  two  on  the 
Waltham  road ;  and  the  poor  have  a  rent-charge  on  Perry-fields 
of  £6.  Ids.  4d ,  left  by  an  unknown  donor  in  the  16th  centnij- 
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The  chnrch  and  pooi  lands  consist  of  12a.  2b.  21  p.,  vested  in  trast 
from  ancient  times^  and  the  proceeds  are  chiefly  applied  to  the 
cbmoh.  A  school  is  founded  and  a  master  appointed  nnder 
Dr.  Williams'  charity ;  there  are  also  good  national  schools  in 
the  parish. 

BoREHAM — ^Nbw  Hall — The  seat  of  Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell. — 
The  next  parish^  and  the  last  in  the  hundred  in  this  direction,  is 
Boreham.  New  Hall,  which  has  heen  already  described  as  a 
palace  of  Henry  VTIL,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  Cromwell, 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  high-road,  about  two  miles  firom  Chelms- 
ford; but  the  fine  avenue  of  trees,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  which 
fonnerly  led  to  the  mansion,  has  long  since  fallen  before  the 
axe.  It  is  now  a  nunnery,  inhabited  by  sisters  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  under  the  rule  of  Mrs.  Blunt,  as  lady 
Saperioress,  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility.  It  is  a  pleasant 
retreat,  with  its  lawns,  and  winding  walks,  through  what  is 
called  the  wilderness,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
sisterhood.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  stretches  ttie  park 
of  Boreham  House,  well  timbered  and  stocked  with  deer ;  and  as 
the  traveller  ascends  a  slight  hill,  the  mansion  suddenly  opens 
on  the  view.  It  lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the  road,  with  a 
fine  sheet  of  water  in  firont,  and  an  avenue  of  elms  on  each  side, 
from  which  the  visitor  emerges  on  a  light  and  open  lawn.  The 
mansion  is  in  the  Boman  style,  with  fa9ade  of  wings,  and  two 
noble  stone  archways,  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters,  and 
has  a  Paladian  portico  under  which  carriages  can  draw  up ;  the 
vhole  length  is  finished  with  a  light  balustrade.  It  was  originally 
built  in  1728,  by  Benjamin  Hoare,  Esq.,  who  had  purchased 
New  Hall  of  the  Duchess  of  Montague,  and  brought  from  it 
many  fine  antique  marbles  and  other  spoils,  to  adorn  his  new 
edifice.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  elegance  and  taste.  The 
walls  of  the  Grecian  Doric  hall  are  richly  panneled,  and  the 
fittings  and  entablatures  of  the  doors  harmonize  with  the 
specimens  of  antique  wood  carvings  which  enrich  the  apart- 
ment, amongst  which  is  ''  Sacrificing  to  Hercules,"  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  olden  art.  To  the  right  is  the  drawing-room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  hung  with  crimson  watered  cloth,  and 
enriched  with  paintings  by  Poussin  and  other  masters.  The 
ante-room  is  adorned  with  some  works  of  Bembrandt;  and  in  the 
dining-room  the  attention  is  attracted  by  a  noble  marble  chimney 
piece,  supported  by  two  finely-sculptured  antique  figures,  while 
the  elaborate  ceiling,  the  showy  ornaments  of  Gibbons,  and  two 
fine  paintings  by  Wootton,  give  elegance  and  interest  to  the 
noble    apartment.      In  the   library  are    splendid  specimens 
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of  wood-oarving ;  and  3n  the  front  parlour  is  a  large  pictaie 
by  Oaraod^  of  the  Siege  of  Troy.  The  saloon,  however, 
has  been  described  as  **  one  of  the  richest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  room,  in  the  Italian  style  in  the  kingdom ;"  and  here, 
amidst  the  elegances  of  modem  taste,  are  collected  the  family 
portraits  of  the  hO'nse  of  TyreU,  some  from  the  hands  of  artists 
of  oar  own  day,  others  in  the  rich  antique  costames  of  the  last 
century ;  and  amongst  the  treasures  of  art  at  Borebam  Hoase 
the  yiaitor  irill  not  overlook  the  likeness  of  the  present  baronet, 

fainted  by  Lucas,  and  presented  to  the  owner  of  Borebam 
[ouse  by  the  gentry  and  electors  of  the  county,  as  a  testimony 
to  his  straightforward  honesty  of  conduct  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  parliamentary  service. 

'Viewed  from  the  road,  the  mansion  wears  somewhat  of  a  doll 
and  secluded  aspect,  but  on  passing  to  the  rear,  a  beantifol 
rural  landscape  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  scene  stretches  over 
a  vale  sloping  from  the  mansion  down  to  the  Ohelmer,  rich 
with  pasturage  and  all  the  beauty  and  business  of  rural  life— the 
park,  with  its  spreading  foliage  and  studding  waters,— the  distant 
corn-fields,  green  with  spring  or  fading  into  the  mellowness  of 
autumn,  flocks  and  husbandmen  scattered  here  and  there,  fill  (he 
fore  and  back  grounds,  till  the  landscape,  rising  again,  is  bounded 
by  the  fine  old  hills  of  Danbury,  and  the  village  spire  crowning, 
and  at  the  same  time  half  lost  behind,  the  distant  heights. 

Borebam  House  came  into  the  possession  of  the  fisanily  of 
TyreQ  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  That  family^  however, 
had  been  connected  with  Essex  from  the  time  of  the  Conqaest 
For  fifteen  generations  the  head  of  the  family  was  knighted ; 
and  Sir  James  Tyrell  was  treasurer  of  the  household  to 
Edward  VI.  Sir  Walter  Tyrell,  a  Norman  knight,  vas 
the  founder  of  the  house.  In  Domesday  Book  he  is 
found  seized  of  .the  manor  of  Langham ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  his  was  the  hand  which  accidentally 
killed  William  Bufus  in  the  New  Forest.  This  is  exceedingly 
doubtfdl  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  family  was  connected 
with  the  king  slayer,  ''  the  Tyrells  have  always  been  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  county  both  on  account  of  their  rai^ 
and  influence  and  the  extent  of  their  possessions."  From  this 
Sir  Walter  descended  Sir  Thomas  Tyrell,  of  Bumsey  Tyrells ; 
and  branches  of  the  family  have  been  located  at  Herons,  Hom- 
don,  Billericay,  Springfield,  and  Hatfield  Peverel.  John 
Tyrell,  Esq.,  of  the  latter  place,  who  was  high  sheriff  in  1770, 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Tyssen,  Esq.,  of  Waltham 
House,  Herts. — whence  the  addition  to  the  family  name ;  and 
he  was  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  John  Tyrell,  who  was  created 
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a  batonet  in  1800.  The  leoent  death  of  the  Bey.  Oharlei 
TyMNA  Jennet  Tyrell,  has  left  the  present  Sir  John  the  last 
male  of  his  race ;  and  as  the  hon.  baronet  has  only  daughters, 
there  is  thus  a  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  a  fiunily  which,  for 
the  last  800  years,  has  taken  an  active  part  m  the  parliamentary 
and  other  pnblic  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  charoh  stands  a  short  distance  ttom  the  road,  a  mile 
fhrther  onward,  and  is  a  curious  medley  of  different  styles, 
ttom  the  fine  old  Haxon  and  Norman  down  to  what  has  been 
called  "  the  debased  architecture,  fashionable  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth."    Bit  by  bit  has  been  added  as  time  went 
on,  the  last  erected  appearing  to  be  the  south  aisle  or  Sussex 
Chapel,  which  renders  the  church  interesting  and  remarkable 
for  the  noble  monuments  of  the  Batcliffes.     The  chapel  wail 
built  by  Bir  Thomas  Batcliffe  as  a  burial  place  for  his  family ; 
be  brought  the  bodies  of  two  of  his  ancestors  from  the  place 
of  their  first  sepulchre  in  London  to  the  vault  beneath,  and 
raised  over  it  the  splendid  altar  tomb,  beautiful  even  in  its 
battered  and  broken,  and  now  neglected  state.    This  monument, 
which  is  of  large  dimensions,  is  formed  of  various  coloured 
marbles,  richly  ornamented  with  figures  of  animals,  articles 
of  armour,  and  other  devices  ;  and  on  the  top  rest  the  effigies 
of  three  knights— the  first  three  Earls  of  Suffolk.    The  whole 
is  finished  with  most  laborious  attention  to  detail.    Although 
this  fine  work  was  executed  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  name  of  the  artist,  and  the  price  paid  to  him,  have 
descended  to  us.  Weever,  in  his  "  Funeral  Monuments,"  records 
both ;  and  Walpole,  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  says — 
''  The  contract  for  the  tomb  of  this  great  peer,  Thomas  Bad- 
diffe.  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Ohamberlain  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
signal  antagonist  of  Leicester,  is  still  extant.    He  bequeathed 
£1,500  to    be    expended    on  it;    and    his    executors.   Sir 
Christopher  Wray,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  her  Majesty's  Bench, 
Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay, 
and  others,  agreed  with  Bichard  Stevens  for  the  making  and 
setting  it  up  in  Boreham  church,  where  it  stiU  remains.    The 
whole  charge  paid  to  Stevens  for  his  part  of  the  work  was 
£292.  12s.  8d.    Bichard  Stevens  was  a  Dutchman,  and  no 
comnion  artist."    The  sum  named  was  looked  upon   as  an 
enormous  payment  at  ^that  period.    From  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  vault — which  had  received 
twelve  coffins — and  the  tomb  were  left  to   the  care  of  the 
stranger.    Their  ownership  was  disputed — the  charge  of  their 
preservation  was  renucKated.    A  writer  in  1768,  speaking  of 
the  monument,  said— >''  No  one  can  behold  it  uo^  but  must 
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lament  that  this  masterly  performance  should  ha^e  been  so 
violently  injured  by  being  exposed  not  only  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather^  but  to  the  wantonness  of  every  sacrilegioiu 
and  violating  hand/'  Subsequently  to  this,  Bichard  Hoare, 
Esq.,  of  Boreham  House,  obtained  a  faculty  to  convert  the 
chapel  into  a  burial  place  for  his  fiunily,  and  under  this  he 
repaired  it;  but  a  partial  falling-in  of  the  roof  has  since 
further  mutilated  the  figures,  which  appear  to  have  been 
sculptured  out  of  very  soft  stone.  On  the  tomb,  on  black 
marble  tablets  within  borders  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  are  three 
inscriptions  in  Latin,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  brief 
biographies- 
First,  of  Robert  Badcliffe,  who  died  1542,  we  are  told  he 
was — 

«Earl  of  Soflflez,  YiBooimt  Fitfwalter,  Baron  Egranond  and  Bnmel;  $a 
honounbla  kniff ht  of  tlie  most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  Lord  Gfaamberlain  of 
Bngland  and  of  the  household  to  the  mighty  Henrj  YJUl.,  and  one  of  hia 
priyy  oomioillom.  In  the  wars  in  France  he  diBtingniahed  himself  amongst 
the  first  leaders ;  and  in  all  consultations,  either  m  war  or  peaoe^  he  ins 
reckoned  amongst  the  chief." 

Second,  of  Henry  Badcliffe,  who  died  in  1550,  after  an 
enumeration  of  his  titles,  the  marble  record  says^— 

<'He  was  Captain  Qeneral  of  the  forces  of  Queen  Maiy,  at  which  time  he 
rescued  her  from  the  disorders  that  affected  the  heginning  of  her  reign.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  France,  and  all  ms  embassies  there^  he  wu 
honoured  amongst  the  chief  of  the  nolnlity.'* 

Third,  Thomas  Badcliffe,  1583— 

*<  Executed  two  considerable  embassies  from  Queen  Maiy  to  the  Bmperar 
Charles  Y.  and  King  of  Spain ;  and  a  third  from  his  roysl  mistress,  BiisJbetli, 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  was  viceroy  in  Ireland,  and  for  nine  yesn 
together  suppressed  all  rising  rebeUions  there,  and  j^reyented  Sootiand  from 
unitinff  with  them.  He  was  gOTemor  of  the  English  northern  pronrinces, 
where  ne  routed  the  rebels,  and  the  Scotch  who  encouraged  them,  laying  waste 
their  castles,  and  taking  or  destroying  numbers." 

The  church  also  contains  tablets  to  members  of  the  Bramston 
and  Tyrell  families ;  and  in  the  church-yard  is  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Waltham  family,  the  former  owners  of  New  Hall,  built  of 
white  brick  and  stone — ^its  shape,  it  appears,  being  animitatioii 
of  the  octagonal  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens. 

The  charities  of  Boreham  include  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds 
of  193  acres  of  land  in  Woodham  Ferris  and  adjacent  parishes, 
left  by  Edward  Butler,  in  1717,  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren here  and  in  Little  Baddow ;  the  trustees  have  with  their 
sayings  purchased  two  cottages  in  Baddow,  and  invested  ^30 
in  stock ;  they  pay  £25  to  the  schoolmaster  for  teaching  50 
children,  and  clothe  20.  Bobert  Glough,  in  1726,  left  JES  a-year 
out  of  a  house  and  land,  to  the  schoolmistress,  to  teach  six  girls. 
In  1652  William  Ward  left  £6  out  of  Culverts  farm,  for  clothing 
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four  poor    widows;   bread  is  distributed   from  dividends  of 
i£ll9.  1  Is.  8d.  stock,  purchased  with  £100  left  by  Lady  Falk 
land  in  1776  ;  and  two  poor  men  are  sent  to  Tweedy  s  almshouses 
at  Stock 

Bboomtisij)  and  the  Walthams. — Quitting  Chelmsford 
by  the  north-eastern  outlet,  and  taking  the  road  towards  Brain- 
tree,  we  have  the  two  small  parishes  of  the  Ghignalls  on 
the  left,  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  being  lord  and  owner  of  St. 
James's,  which  formerly  had  two  churches,  one  to  each  manor ; 
but  St.  Mary's  is  gone,  and  the  church-yard  is  the  glebe. 
Smealey  belongs  principally  to  Col.  Austin.^ 

Proceeding  along  the  high  road  we  reach  Broomfield,  "fruit- 
fal  in  its  soil,  convenient,  pleasant,  and  healthy  in  its  situation" 
— as  it  is  described  in  olden  record.  The  Lodge,  the  residence 
of  J.  Beadel,  Esq.,  with  its  park-like  and  pleasant  grounds,  lies 
on  the  right,  at  the  entrance  of  the  parish ;  and  the  mansions  and 
the  manors  of  Broomfield  Hall,  Patching  Hall,  Wood  Hall,  and 
Belstead,  further  onward.  The  hall  near  the  church  was  one 
of  the  lordships  of  JefBrey  deMandeville;  and  the  Bohuns,  the 
Bourchiers,  and  Lord  Bich  were  once  lords  of  the  soil  here ; 
Priors  belonged  to  Blackmore  Priory.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Mary,  near  the  village  green,  is  a  very  ancient  structure, 
having  one  of  those  massive  round  towers  usually  attributed  to 
the  Danes.  The  family  of  Manwood,  whose  works  are  still  the 
oracles  of  our  courts  of  law  on  all  matters  relating  to  wood 
craft  and  forestal  rights  and  usages,  once  resided  at  Priors ;  and 
amongst  the  monuments  in  the  sacred  edifice  is  one  of  the  date 
of  1650,  to  Thomas  Manwood,  "  Son  of  John  Manwood,  Esq. 
compiler  of  a  learned  treatise  upon  the  forest  laws,  and  nearly 
allied  to  Boger  Manwood,  knight,  and  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  There  is  an 
afanshouse  for  three  families  in  the  parish,  but  without  endow- 
ment ;  and  the  old  workhouse,  given  by  Thomas  WoolJard,  in 
1700,  is  divided  into  tenements  for  the  poor.  The  church  lands 
consist  of  21a.  In.  27p.,  including  ''  Di^odilly  Grove,"  given  by 
John  Gtyne,  of  Colchester,  in  1561,  and  in  general  supersede 
the  necessity  of  rates.  The  parish  school  was  built  by  Thomas 
Christy,  Esq.,  in  1881. 

After  quitting  this  parish  the  road  branches  ofi",  one  passing 
hy  Braintree  to  Sudbury,  the  other  to  Dunmow,  Saffiron  Walden, 

*  The  oharitiM  of  GhignaU  St.  JamM  consist  of  a  cottage  and  three  acres  of 
hod,  left  bj  Thomas  WooUvd,  in  1702,  the  rent  of  which  is  distributed  in 
bread,  and  a  rent-charge  of  6s.  Sd.  by  an  unknown  donor,  out  of  Button's 
HalL  To  the  poor  of  ChignaU  Smealey,  Lady  Falkland  in  1770,  left  £100, 
which  was  laid  oat  in  £188.  6s.  8d.  Three  per  cent.  Oonsolsi  and  tha  dividends 
•xe  giYCD  m,  bread- 


find  Btortfbrd.  Upon  these  two  loadd  lie  tbe  Walihame.  Gteat 
Waltlifim^  on  the  latter,  is  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the 
oountyi  being  seven  miles  in  length,  bordering  upon  eleven 
others,  and  containing  ^thin  itself  eight  villages  and  hamlets 
— *Ghuroh  End,  South  End,  Ohatham  Qreen,  Blade  Ohapel,  How 
Street,  Little  Lee  Oreen,  Fourth  End,  and  North  End*  Greofrey 
Pe  Mandeville  was  the  original  lord  of  the  parish,  bat  it  was 
afterwards  divided  into  seven  manors,  which  have  passed  throngh 
the  families  of  Bohun,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Lord  Bich,  and 
others;  the  mansions  are  mostly  farm-houses.  The  rectory 
was  a  manor  of  itself,  and  belonged  to  Walden  Abbey  before 
the  suppresrion,  but  was  afterwards  settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
on  Trinity  XJollege,  Oxford,  which  be  founded.  J.  J.  Tuftiell, 
Esq.,  is  now  lord  of  the  chief  manor,  and  owner  of  most  of  the 
faim  lands  around ;  and  his  seat  of  Langleys  is  a  large  and 
elegant  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  noble  park.  Anciently  this 
estate  was  called  Marshalls,  from  a  fieunily  which  possessed  it 
from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  III.  Tt  then  came 
to  the  Langleys,  from  whom  it  took  its  present  title.  It  next 
descended  to  the  Everards,  who  were  of  high  standing  aud  con- 
siderable consequence  in  the  county ;  but  Sir  Bichard,  one  of 
the  "  fast  men"  of  his  day,  having  loaded  it  irrecoverably  with 
debt,  it  was  sold,  soon  after  1 705,  to  Samuel  Tufiiell,  Esq., 
who  was  descended  from  an  honourable  family  at 
Hadley,  in  Middlesex — his  grandfather,  as  recorded  on 
a  monument  in  Fleshey  church,  having  represented 
Southwark  in  the  time  of  Oharles  II.;  and  he  himself 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  legislature,  having 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  the  congress 
at  Antweip  in  1784.  This  gentleman,  whose  estates  were 
swollen  by  the  annexation  of  most  of  those  of  his  bachelor  re- 
lative. Sir  William  Joliffe,  demolished  the  old  house,  and 
erected  the  present  mansion,  which  stands  close  to  the  village, 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  below  which  flow  the  waters  of  the 
Ohelmer ;  he  also  formed  the  park  around,  which  is  now  well 
stocked  with  deer ;  and  the  subsequent  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  the  gardens  and  pleasant  grounds,  laid  out  in 
modem  taste  around  the  mansion,  render  it  the  meet  home  of  a 
wealthy  country  gentleman. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  in  the  Norman  style  of 
the  12th  century,  with  some  antique  frescoes  upon  its  walls, 
which  the  hand  of  the  modem  discoverer  has  brought  to  light 
from  the  plaster  and  whitewash  beneath  which  they  lay  bar- 
barously hidden.  Part  of  the  rood  loft,  and  the  stoup  in  the 
porch,  too,  still  remain ;  but  some  of  the  windows  and  other 
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parts  of  the  building  aie  of  mote  modem  date.  The  interior, 
which  was  restored  and  beantifled  about  twelve  years  ago,  con- 
tains a  number  of  fine  and  interesting  monuments.  Amongst 
them  is  one  to  Peter  Currengen,  a  rich  India  merchant,  who 
manied  the  daughter  of  John  Botterham,  son  of  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  owned  the  rectory  manor,  and  who,  as 
the  inscription  records,  after  being  26  years  from 
home^  ''fell  into  the  hands  of  Gannajee  Angria,  admiral 
to  the  Sou  Bajah,  then  at  war  with  the  English  at 
Bombay,  and  remained  in  a  miserable  oaptivity  five  years,"-^ 
securing  at  length  the  liberty  of  himself  and  his  companions 
by  his  own  industry  and  management;  but  he  died  in  1729,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  his  native  land,  "  in  hopes  of  settling  down 
in  quiet  and  enjo3ring  the  fruits  of  his  labours/'  On  the  north 
side,  within  a  marble  arch  14  feet  high,  is  a  costly  monument 
to  Sir  Anthony  Everard,  the  owner  of  Langleys,  who  was 
knighted  in  1608,  and  his  lady.  The  effigies  are  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  with  a  skull  and  hour  glass  behind  them.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  tells  that  this  splendid  memorial  was  erected  to 
Lady  Ann  Everard,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bamardiston, 
Ent,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bamardistons 
of  £edington,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  formerly  bore  the 
most  ancient  surname  of  Newmarche  or  New  Market  The  date 
of  the  monument  is  1600  ;  and  a  tablet  on  the  left  records  that 
it  was  erected  by  her  lord,  who  died  three  years  after,  in  1614. 
On  a  similar  tablet  on  the  right  is  the  following  rallier  coarse 
and  quaint  inscriptioii — 

''Hne  ]jM  thar  otrkaiM,  nibjaet  to  coiraption  imtOl  tiier  blauad  iowIm 
■hall  once  relome  ft  wh  thxk  Hm  to  glarye  Tf  (aniweriiup  ther  nertaes)  a 
tombe  had  bene  prpared  the  had  been  enabnued  in  gola  or  f  tone  more 
proiouB." 

On  the  wall  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  memorial  of  the  deeds  and 
death  of  a  scion  of  die  same  noble  family — ^Hugh  Everard,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Hugh — whose  history  is  thus  written  on  a 
grey  marble  stone,  above  the  representation  of  a  ship  stranded 
on  the  Goodwin  sands— 

^Not  befaiff  is  yean  of  a^  he  left  Felatedeohool,  September  24^  1700,  and 
on  the  29th  ne  went  Beformade  under  detain  WhittalMr,  to  conrej  King 
^niliam  from  Holland,  tho'  then  a  tempest  aroee,  which  destroyed  many  in 
bis  light,  yet  the  undannted  youth  still  bad  glojy  in  yiew.  The  mvitation  of 
that,  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  lessened  all  the  threatenings  of  danger. 
Angost  16, 19&,  after  several  Toya§;es  and  hardships  endured  by  land  and  sea^ 
a  descent  being  made  into  Spain,  his  choice  and  request  put  his  oourage  upon 
ection,  being  the  third  that  landed}  and  the  Spanish  horse  coming  upon 
tiiem,  the  oommander  fell  by  his  hand,  and  the  sword  of  the  man  brabre 
grassd  the  side  of  the  Toung  striplinff .  But  now,  reader,  turn  thy  triumphant 
Mogs  into  moonful  dii^ges,  for  t&e  ntal  27th  Norember,  1708^  oomes  big  with 
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ienuMtt  and  nun,  (nioh  as  foimff  am  never  kneir,  and  ftitnze  will  scane 
credit,)  when  our  Inrave  young  man  QiftTing  ohanged  his  ship  in  order  for  jmw 
atehievements)  and  crew  were  swaHowed  up  by  the  nnwitiahlfl  Goodwin.  ThaoM 
t6ll  the  age's  wonder,  after  he  had  established  a  reputation  that  shall  never  die.'* 

At  North-end,  on  the  road  leading  to  Dunmow,  five  miles 
from  the  Tillage,  is  Black  Chapel,  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  irithin 
which,  from  its  name  and  situation,  it  might  be  supposed 
Augustine  monks  sang  masses  in  the  olden  times ;  but  it  is  a 
very  unromantio  looking  building,  half  tenement  and  half  church. 
There  were  several  little  chapels  in  the  parish  in  the  time  of 
the  De  Mandevilles,  and  probably  this  is  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  one  of  them.  It  was  endowed  with  a  small  farm  by 
a  lady  of  the  Wiseman  family,  who  resided  at  Bullocks,  near 
by,  with  directions  that  part  of  the  proceeds  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  poor ;  and  other  property  has  been  long  vested 
in  trustees  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  and  the  minister, — 
the  vicar  of  Waltham  being  exempted  from  preaching  there, 
"  lest  it  might  induce  him  to  neglect  the  mother  church." 

The  charities  of  the  parish  comprise  an  acre  of  land  (since 
exchanged  for  a  large  garden)  given  by  J.  and  W.  Wolmer,  in 
1642,  for  repairing  the  church  and  bridges;  three  barrels  of 
white,  and  one  and-a-half  barrels  of  red  herrings,  in  Lent,  from 
Lord  Bich's  charity ;  20s.  a  year  for  repairing  the  church,  and 
20s.  a  year  for  the  poor  of  Northend,  left  by  Thos.  Wiseman, 
in  1580,  out  of  a  farm  at  Great  Baddow;  208.  left  by  B. 
Everard,  in  1616,  out  of  a  house  at  How-street;  £5.  4s.  left 
by  J.  Shuttleworth,  in  1 723,  out  of  Gravely  s,  to  be  given  28. 
weekly  in  bread  to  12  widows  ;  the  dividends  of  Jg276.  iOs.  lOd., 
Three  per  cent.  Consols,  left  by  Marshall  Straight,  in  1822,  to 
be  given  in  bread ;  20s.  left  by  John  Adams,  in  1822,  out  of 
property  in  Bomford ;  £6,  6s.  8d.  left  by  Thomas  Wiseman, 
out  of  Burgess  Well  lands,  Chelmsford,  for  charity  at  North- 
end,  but  applied  to  Black  Chapel ;  and  a  cottage,  bam,  and 
five  acres  of  land.  High  Easter,  left  by  Jeffery  Child,  in  1620, 
for  the  poor  of  the  same  district. 

L1TTI.E  Waltham  is  a  village  on  the  Braintree  road,  with 
well-timbered  hills,  and  lands  pleasantly  sloping  to  the  river, 
over  which  the  county  built  a  neat  iron  bridge  seven  years  ago. 
Beyond  this  the  houses  are  seen  clinging  and  clustering  up  the 
hill  side;  but  little  is  presented  to  delay  the  footsteps  of 
the  traveller.  The  land  has  passed  through  various  mutations 
since  the  Saxon  times,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  Edmundsbury :  one  of  its  old  manor  houses  is  now  a 
cottage;  and  the  lordship  of  Little  Waltham,  which  has 
absorbed  three  or  four  others,  belongs  to  J.  J.  Tufiiell,  Esq. 
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The  cboroh  and  its  appendant  parsonage^  planted  on  a  pleasant 
hill-top  to  the  left^  formerly  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Hatfield 
Peyerel.  The  sacred  structare  appears  to  have  been  originally 
Norman^  bnt  has  windows  of  the  time  of  Edward  11.^  and  a 
Tudor  porch,  with  patches  of  a  still  more  modem  style.  The 
monument  of  most  interest  is  a  brass  in  the  chancel — a  man 
in  armoar  on  a  talbot,  his  hands  raised  in  prayer,  and  his  sword 
standing  by  his  side,  with  the  following  inscription  in  Latin 
beneath,  in  very  ancient  characters— 

''Hflfe  lieB  the  body  of  John  Waltham,  knt.,  somefame  lord  of  this  Tillage  | 
who  died  the  2lBt  of  JDec.,  xq  the  yeer  of  our  Lord,  1418." 

Another  similar  brass  inscription  commemorates  Bichard 
Waltham,  who  died  in  1426. 

There  are  extensive  charities  in  the  parish.  Channels  Farm 
of  I29a.  1r.  Up.,  a  part  of  the  suppressed  chantry  lands,  was 
settled  by  Boger  Poole>  in  1558^  for  the  repair  of  tbe  church, 
and  pious  and  charitable  works :  the  same  trust  also  holds 
Hahnans,  consisting  of  Sa.  8r.  87p.  of  lands^ — also  a  house 
occupied  by  paupers,  and  a  granary.  The  rents  of  this  property 
are  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church,  the  maintenance  of  the 
flchools,  and  the  payment  of  the  parish  clerk.  There  are  also 
vested  in  the  same  trustees  61a.  Sr.  15p.,  of  land  in  Broxted 
and  Takeley,  bought  with  £500.  left  in  1660 — as  recorded  on 
a  tablet  in  the  church — by  John  AUeyn^  son  of  the  rector,  for 
binding  out  as  apprentices  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Leighs — The  Hermitage — The  Priory. — ^Beyond  the 
Walthams,  extending  on  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Braintree 
road,  are  Great  and  lattle  Leighs.  The  first-named  parish  is  divi- 
ded into  eight  manors,  Mulsham  Hall  taking  its  name  from  the 
family  of  Mulsham,  which  Uved  there  in  1294.  Some  of  these 
had  formerly  fine  old  moated  mansions ;  but  several  of  them, 
and  indeed  a  large  portion  of  the  parish,  may  be  said  to  be  in 
Witham  Hundred,  as  they  are  in  Chatley  hamlet,  which  is 
appendant  to  Grossing.  The  well-known  hostelry  by  the  road- 
side— St.  Ann's  Castle,  said  to  be  the  oldest  licensed  public- 
house  in  England — ^was  in  very  early  times  a  hermitage, 
where  some  soHtary  enthusiast  indulged  in  his  lone  devotions ; 
bnt  as  the  stream  of  trajffic  flowed  past  the  door  of  the  recluse, 
his  home  became  a  regular  halting  place  for  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  property  was  seized  at 
the  Beformation,  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  spoil,  and  granted 
out  to  a  secular  holder.  Subsequently  the  hermitage  was 
converted  into  an  inn ;  and  now — on  the  very  spot 
where  the  devotee  dined  on  *' herbs  from  the  field, 
and  water  from  the  spring,*'  and  the  weary  footed  pilgrims,  on 
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their  tetom  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  recounted  the  zoiracles 
and  the  marvellous  splendour  of  the  Canterbury  shrine— iba 
joint  smokes,  the  liquor  flows,  and  the  oarol  of  the  tap-room 
guest  is  heard. 

In  a  pleasant  and  sheltered  little  vale  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
at  almost  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Little  Lei^hs,  towards 
Felsted,  lie  all  that  remain  of  the  old  Priory  of  Leighs  and  the 
princely  palace  of  the  Lord  Bich— *'  a  secular  elysium,  a  worldly 
paradise,  a  heaven  upon  earth,"  as  it  was  described  at  the 
time  it  waa  the  residence  of  the  great  Boman  Gatholio  spoiler  of 
the  conventual  establishments.  It  is  a  delightful  spot;  and 
the  noble  towers  and  stately  windows  which  still  stfuid  erect 
and  firm,  leave  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  its  ancieat 

Sandeur.  The  Priory  was  originally  founded  in  the  reign  of 
enry  HE.,  by  Balph  Gemon,  for  Augustine  Friars  or  flack 
Canons,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  In  the  days  of  its  ecclesiastical  power  it  was 
a  very  extensive  and  venerable  pile,  surrounded  by  a  large 
park,  well  stored  with  fish-ponds  to  supply  the  table  on  the 
oft-recurring  feist  day.  The  prior  was  a  man  of  consequence  in 
the  land ;  and  here,  with  their  devotions  sheltered  by  hills  and 
woodlands,  dwelt  the  lordly  man  and  his  monks,  undisturbed 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  not  only  chanting  their  vesper 
hymn  and  doling  out  food  to  the  poor  at  the  monastery  gate, 
but  keeping  their  pack  of  hounds,  as  hounds  went  at  that  da^ ; 
and  occasionally  indulging  in  rural  sportS;, — ^for  we  find  that  m 
1342  the  Prior  of  Leighs  was  prosecuted  "  for  enclosing  a  paik 
called  Proureswode,  in  Leighs,  adjoining  to  the  forest  of 
Felstede,  and  hunting  in  the  forest  without  warrant  or  authority" 
— a  species  of  pastime  which  in  modern  times  would  be  called 
poaching.  The  possessions  of  the  house  comprised  four 
manors--^ihose  of  Slamsey,  with  920  acres  of  Slamundse^the 
mansion  of  which  stood  in  White  Notley;  Gladfen  Hall, 
Balstead ;  and  Old  Hall  and  Brent  Hall,  in  boreham.  Besides 
these  the  house  owned  the  rectories  of  Birch  and  Matching, 
marsh-lands  in  Foulness,  a  mill  in  Boreham,  the  estate  of 
Herons  in  Fyfield,  Camseys  in  Felstead,  Wexiham  Combusta 
and  West  Bardolf  in  Suffolk,  and  Wameford  HalL  The 
whole  of  the  possessions,  when  the  storm  of  the  Befonnation 
routed  the  brotherhood  from  their  comfortable  nest,  were  valued 
at  £UL  L4s.  8d. ;  but  an  idea  of  their  worth  at  the  present  day 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Old  Hall  was  set  down  at 
£16.,  and  the  220  acres  of  Slamsey  at  £7.  10s.  Sir  Bichard 
Bich»  who,  as  it  has  been  seen,  was  a  ready  instrument 
in  the  hando  of  Henry  ViUL  in  the    suppressioa  of  the 
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monasteries,  seemed  a  great  part  of  Leighs  Priory  a&d  most  of 
its  possessions  fix)m  his  royal  master.  He  was  a  sharp  Yoik- 
shiieman  and  a  keen  lawyer,  ready  to  hend  to  circumstances 
and  play  the  obseMjvuous  tool  to  any  ^n^ant  for  gain,--— a  man^ 
indeed,  whom  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  npon  his  trial»  had 
charged  with  being  a  perjurer,  a  gamester,  and  ''  of  no  good 
character  in  the  parish  where  tiiey  had  lived  together."  He  had 
been  Solicitor-general ;  and  when  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
hooaes  was  decided  upon  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentations — the  ofScer  dirough  whose  hands  the 
spoil  passed — and  this  enabled  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  fine 
property  at  Leighs.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  convert  it  into  a 
noble  family  mansion.  The  cells  of  the  monks  were  demolishad 
to  make  way  for  the  spacious  apartments  and  ti^eetried  galleries 
of  the  noble ;  and  an  elegant  banqueting  house  was  built  Tasteful 
gardens  and  grounds  were  laid  out  around  the  mansion.  Eight 
hundred  acres  were  added  to  the  parks,  one  of  which  extended 
beyond  Littley  Green,  and  was  four  miles  in  drcumferenooy 
swallowing  up  part  of  the  lands  of  Waltham  in  one  direction 
and  stretching  into  Felsted  in  another.  In  fiict  he  made  it,  by 
good  taste  and  enormous  ouday,  so  fair  a  place  that  it  came,  as 
before  noted,  to  be  regarded  as  an  earthly  paradise — a  de- 
Bcription  given  of  it  by  a  divine  of  the  day.  Dr.  Walker,  even 
in  the  pulpit.  Here  lived  the  successful  lawyer,  gathering 
wealth  and  growing  in  royal  favour,  having  been  created  a 
Baion  by  Edward  YI.  in  1646,  and  made  Lord  Ohancellor; 
and  he  £ed  at  his  seat  of  Bochford  Hall,  on  the  12th  of  Jujne» 
1666,  possessed  of  fifty-eight  manors  in  the  county,  the  great 
park  of  Pleshey,  the  hundreds  and  wardstafi*  of  Ongar  and 
Harlow,  the  hundred  of  Bochford,  and  the  rectories  or  vicarages 
and  advowsons  of  20  parishes,  besides  a  mass  of  other  valuable 

Eperty.  His  desc^idants  upheld  the  splendour  of  Little 
ghs  for  a  century,  under  uie  title  of  Earls  of  Warwick, 
which  they  obtained  in  1618 ;  but  the  noble  line  then  became 
extinct ;  the  estates  were  partitioned  off;  and  the  Priory,  having 
passed  through  other  hands,  was  purchased  by  the  Governors  of 
Guy's  Hospital  about  a  century  ago.  These  gentlemen 
have  long  since  disparked  the  land  around,  and  converted 
it  into  productive  farms;  .  the  mansion,  too  spacious 
to  find  a  tenant,  has  been  pulled  down;  and  all  that 
remains  of  the  buildings  are  two  sides  of  the  outer  quad- 
fa&gle  (which  are  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Mr.  Porter,  the 
tenant  of  the  fkrm)  and  the  noble  gateway  of  the  inner  court. 
The  latter  is  a  good  sample  of  what  the  place  has  been.  It  is 
built  of  red  and  blaok  bnck,  with  a  finely  embattled  octagon 
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tower  at  each  comer.  The  lofty  stone  archway  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  windows  of  the  apartments  aboye,  which  still  contain 
some  fragments  of ^  the  diamond  pane,  are  richly  ornamented ; 
and  above  the  massive  wooden  doors,  which  are  panelled  and 
elaborately  carved,  are  the  arms  of  the  Bich  family,  cut  in  stone, 
with  the  motto  "  Garde  Tafoy."  Care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  ruin ;  and  on  the  inner  side  a  new  brick  arch  has 
been  tamed  to  snpport  it ;  but  in  the  interior  the  turret  stairs 
have  broken  down,  the  floors  of  the  difierent  stories  are  gone, 
and  a  colony  of  pigeons  have  made  roosts  of  the  rafters  over 
which  the  Countesses  of  Warwick  tripped  to  watch  the  gay 
cavalcade  as  it  entered  the  outer  court.  We  should  be  disposed 
toi^say,  irom  their  style  and  freshness,  that  the  gateway  and  the 
other  buildings  are  part  of  the  erections  of  Lord  Bich,  and  that 
nothing  is  left  of  the  old  original  Priory,  save  perhaps  some 
of  the  out-offices  of  the  farm,  and  a  fine  stone  canopy  of  a 
fountain,  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.,  which  stands  in  that  part 
of  a  meadow  which  was  once  the  inner  court,  with  the  wild 
bramble  twining  through  its  beautiftil  arches. 

The  church  of  Little  Leighs  has  marks  of  antiquity  about  it, 
but  little  beyond  this  to  attract  the  traveller.  That  of  Great 
Leighs  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  nave  and  the  round  tower 
of  flint  and  stone  appear  to  be  veritable  Saxon  erections.  The 
chancel  is  of  later  date;  and  some  of  the  windows  are  in  the 
style  of  Edward  IL  In  the  interior  will  be  found  some 
relics  of  the  past — curious  old  benches,  a  sedilia  and  piscina, 
and  a  finely  crochotted  Eastem  sepulchre.  On  a  black  marhle 
slab,  on  the  floor  within  the  communion  rails,  is  the  following 
inscription  :— 

"Here  lieth  the  body  of  ThomAB  Qyuea,  who  departed  thie  life  Septanber 
20, 1662,  bemg  tged  60  yeeres. 

Hifl  fiuth  and  riolmees  both  together  rtraye 

That  Chzist might  haye  hiB  soul;  his  corps  the  grare ; 
Death  ends  the  etnfe ;  both  conquerors  appear, 
Christ  hath  his  soule ;  his  body  resteth  nere ; 
His  MaiT  in  teares,  whilst  Death,  hir  husband's  debter, 
Hath  laid  this  stone,  but  in  her  harte  a  better." 

The  charities  of  Little  Leighs  consist  of  20s.  a  year,  left  by  John 
Smith  in  1 726,  out  of  a  cottage  in  Waltham ;  a  like  sum  left 
by  Owen  0£9et  out  of  Shalford  Hall,  given  in  bread ;  and  the 
value  of  IJ  barrels  of  herrings  firom  Lord  Richs  charity.— 
Those  of  Great  Leighs  comprise  the  Bell  Rope  House ;  a  house 
and  seven  acres  of  land,  purchased  with  £100,  left  by  Mrs. 
Fortune  Watts  in  1698,  given  on  new  year's  day  to  ten  poor 
people ;  and  the  dividends  of  £200.,  Four  per  cents.,  left  by 
John  Beadel  in  1822,  half  for  schooling  poor  children,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  divided  amongst  seven  poor  parishioners. 
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WxnTLE.«»T]rare  is  a  part  of  the  hundred  yet  unexplored 
-—the  distdct  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Ghelmrford.  Striking 
into  it  from  the  New  London  Boad^  the  parish  of  Wiittle  is  seen 
lying  oafan  and  quiet  in  the  yalley  helow,  with  its  clustering 
booses,  and  its  church  tower  in  the  midst.  Passing  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Bobert  Baker  on  die  right,  and  crossing  the  Wid,  we 
find  the  village  green  and  the  ware-pond,  surrounded  with 
neat  dwelling  houses  and  cottages ;  and  with  the  more  distant 
scenery,  inolvihig  tracts  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  woodland,  it  is 
a  pleasant  and  picturesque  spot.  The  parish  is  the  largest  in  the 
county,  including  four  hamlets,  Oxney  Green,  Edney  Common, 
Highwood,  and  Cook's  Mill  Green;  it  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,— -Town  Quartar,  Boman's  Fee,  Highwood,  and  Bedell's 
End — and  it  is  52  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  been  said 
that  its  size  is  its  only  present  distinction;  but  its  church  alone 
^11  rescue  it  from  this  reproach,  and  the  parish  itself  is  rich,  if 
not  in  relics,  at  least  in  olden  recollections.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance  from  the  earlier  period  of  our 
Ustory ;  and  probably  it  was  a  considerable  town  at  the  time 
when  Chelmsford  was  an  obscure  village.  The  Boman  is  reputed 
to  have  fixed  a  station  upon  the  fair  spot.  It  has  a  strong 
claim — in  our  opinion  the  strongest-— to  be  regarded  as  the 
Cffisaromagus  of  that  people.  It  is  true  the  proo&  have  been 
demanded  in  the  shape  of  relics,  and  they  have  not  been  forth- 
ooniing.  Strong  evid^ce  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  ruins' 
of  an  old  hermitage,  which  lie  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
parish,  almost  surrounded  by  woodlands,  in  the  picturesque 
quarter  of  the  Highwoods.  This  hermitage  was  founded,  after 
the  manner  of  the  solitary  religious  recluses,  by  Bobert,  a  monk, 
in  the  leign  of  King  Stephen,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some  repute  and  sanctity,  as  he  received  royal  assistance 
in  the  shape  of  a  grant  of  the  ground,  wood  for  the  building, 
and  pasture  for  his  cattle.  From  his  grounds  and  his  herds 
he  was  thus  able  to  furnish  a  goodly  table  in  bis  retirement — for 
the  belief  that  these  hermits  were  vegetarians  and  teetotalers  is 
a  popular  and  poetical  fiction ;  they  acted  as  the  pioneers  of 
agriculture,  and  lived  as  became  good  farmers  of  that  day. 
This  cell,  which  was  called  Beadman's  Berg — "  the  prayer-man 
on  the  hiir— was  enriched  with  further  benefactions,  and  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  John's  at 
Colchester;  but  after  the  dissolution  the  building  fell  into 
decay.  The  ruins  of  it  which  remain  furnish  the  evidence  to 
which  we  refer,  as  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  they 
are  composed  of  red  Boman  tiles  or  bricks, — thus  clearly 
showing  that  the  materials  were  obtained  from  some  erection  of 
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the  Imperial  rulers  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  later  times,  too, 
as  abready  shown,  royalty  fixed  its  residence  here.  The  site  of 
the  palace  of  King  John  is  believed  to  be  a  spot  opposite  the 
Lordship  fann,  within  the  boundaries  described  by  the  moat ; 
and  indeed  part  of  the  foundations  were  excavated  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century.  "  The  disappearance  of  all  these  vestiges 
of  ancient  importance,**  says  Suckling,  ''  shows  in  a  very  strikiDg 
light  the  instability  of  human  grandeur,  where  neither  the 
stupendous  labours  of  Boman  ambition,  nor  the  luxuries  of 
royalty,  have  left  a  wreck  behind."  At  the  early  periods  we 
have  referred  to  most  of  the  lands  around  were  forest.  There 
was  a  bailiff  of  the  forests  of  Writde  and  half-hundred  of 
Chelmsford,  who  resided  in  the  parish^  and  held  a  house  and 
180  acres  of  arable,  pasture,  and  woodland,  with  178.  rent,  on 
condition  that  he  watched  over  these  open  woodlands,  and  duly 
protected  the  king's  rights. 

The  principal  stream  of  traffic  in  this  part  of  the  county 
once  flowed  through  Writtle.     We  find  it  recorded  that 

"  Before  a  bridge  was  built  orer  tbe  riyer  at  Ghehnsford,  the  publie  zoad  to 
Braintree  and  several  plaoes  in  the  north  and  norih-eaat  parts  of  the  oonnty  to 
liondon  led  through  Writtle,  turning  the  comer  where  is  at  present  the  sign 
of  the  Bed  Gow,  gomf  on  to  Bayfora  Tye,  and  so  quite  over  to  Margretlanff.* 
A  Tery  Uuwe  and  mndi  fiiequented  Inn,  called  the  Bwan,  formerly  st^  in  toe 
road  near  tne  &rm  called  Shakestones.  Gtenerall^,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
winter,  all  carriages,  and  eren  horsemen,  travelhng  to  Ipswich  or  Harwich, 
were  obliged  to  go  that  way,  the  ford  at  Chelmsfora  not  being  at  those  tiinei 
passable  without  great  danger.  In  the  Ticinity  of  this  spot  sereral  amsoit 
coins  haye  oocasionally  been  found.'* 

This  extensive  lordship  helonged  to  Harold,  whose  hrief  rdga 
followed  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  his  death  it  fell 
to  the  Conqueror ;  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  various 
nobles — amongst  others  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Bruce, 
from  which  it  was  wrested  when  he  assumed  the  soverdgnty  of 
Scotland — it  fell  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  and  execution  of 
the  Eari  of  StaflPord,  through  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
in  May,  1521.  Queen  Mary  granted  it  to  Sir  William  Petre, 
and  the  head  of  that  noble  house  sits  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Baron  of  Writtle.  Nine  manors  have  at  difTerent 
periods  been  parcelled  out  of  the  lordship ;  and  some  of  the 
old  manor-houses  which  remain  afford  fine  specimens  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  other  ages — ^Bedells  Hal(  near  which 
formerly  stood  a  cross,  taking  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Bedell,  who  was  bom  there ;  and  the  good  farms  in  the 
parish  are  now  owned  by  Lord  Petre,  A.  Pryor,  Esq.,  the  Bev. 
0.  G.  G.  Townsend,  and  Wadham  and  New  Colleges,  Oxford. 
Much  of  the  land,  however,  is  freehold,  and  is  possessed  by  J.  A. 

•  By  a  custom  called  "  luppe  and  lusse,"  every  person  passing  over  the 
Qreen  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  was  obliged  to  pay  a  penny. 
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Uardcastle,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  yarious  other  smaller  holders, 
the  former  of  whom  has  a  good  house  in  the  village.  Anciently 
there  were  two  extensive  parks  in  the  parish.  Hoastly  or 
Osterly,  or  more  anciently  Horsfrith,  lying  heyond  Cooks- 
mill  Green  on  the  road  to  Ongar,  was  years  ago  broken 
ap,  its  timber  felled,  and  its  land  brought  under  the  plough; 
bat  King's  or  Writtle  Park  still  remains  in  a  diminished  shape, 
with  its  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  and  pleasant  gardens. 
Writtle  Lodga»  or  the  Great  Water  House,  which  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish  towards 
Chelmsford,  was  built  by  George  Bramston,  Esq.,  in  1712, 
and  was  afterwards  a  seat  of  the  Fortescue  family ;  but  it  fell 
before  the  destroying  spirit  of  Mr.  Attwood,  and  its  outward 
and  inner  parks,  though  still  unenclosed,  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  husbandman.  Writtle  was  formerly  a  market  town,  the 
market-house  standing  near  Little  Green.  It  has  also  a  charter 
for  a  fair  on  Whitsnn  Monday  and  the  10th  of  October ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  as  extraordinary  that  this  advantage  has 
not  been  embraced,  as  ''  no  town  in  England  could  better  ac- 
commodate cattle  of  every  kind,  Aere  being  so  great  a  quantity 
of  waste  land  belonging  thereto."  It  forms,  with  Boxwell,  a 
special  jurisdiction  or  liberty,  and  has  its  qwn  coroner ;  formerly 
it  was  subject  to  no  visitation ;  and  at  one  period  the  inhabi- 
tants refused  to  attend  on  county  juries,  but  this  being  found 
to  rest  only  on  custom,  the  claim  was  set  aside. 

The  church  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine  and  massive  building ; 
but  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  at  different  periods 
give  it  rather  an  incongruous  character.  The  principal  part  of  it 
is  in  the  early  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  there 
is  proof  of  a  church  here  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  shape  of 
the  old  Norman  font,  carved  in  hard  stone,  bespeaks  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  there  was  a  grant  of  the  church  in  1 148  made  by 
King  Stephen  to  the  Priory  of  Bermondsey.  Subsequently  it 
was  granted  by  King  John  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
at  Bome — ^in  consequence  the  rectory,  which  is  a  manor  of  it- 
self, is  called  Roman's  Fee ;  but  being  afterwards  seized  as  the 
property  of  an  alien  institution,  William  of  Wykeham  secured  it, 
and  in  1399  conferred  it  upon  New  College,  Oxford,  with  whom 
it  still  remains.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  are  two  small 
transepts  or  chapels,  belonging  to  two  of  the  four  chantries 
established  here  in  Boman  Oalholic  times,  one  being  valued  at 
£6. 2s.  4d. ;  the  second  at  Jg  1 5. 1  Os.  6d. ;  the  third  at  £9. 1 2s.  6d. ; 
and  the  fourth  at  £13.  Ss.  3d. ;  besides  which  there  were  endow- 
joaents  for  twelve  obits  and  one  lamp.  The  ancient  tower,  with 
the  bells,  fell  down  on  the  night  of  Friday,  April  4,  1802,  and 
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being  rebuilt  ift  the  following  sunmer  of  red  brick,  baB  been 
pronoimoed  by  Suokling  "  tastdeBS  and  inelegant."  The  in- 
terior of  the  fMM»ed  edifice  b  rieh  in  fimeral  mtuiuiieBts; 
ihoiigbj  as  the  empty  matrioet  show,  ignomnoe  or  mrauioe 
has  robbed  it  of  many .  fine  brasses ;  some,  however,  remain 
near  the  chanoel  door^  lepreeenting  warriors  and  their  wiveB, 
apparently  of  the  period  of  Henry  Vll,  Amongst  the  aonn- 
ments,  the  most  otirioue — ^it  has  indeed  been  oalled  fantastic— 
stands  against  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the^hancel.  It  is 
sixteen  feet  high  and  six  broad,  composed  of  yarioos  kinds  of 
marble  and  alabaster ;  and  the  artist  has  drawn  all  his  figaies 
and  illustrations  horn  agrieohure  and  its  operatftons.  Between 
two  pillars  supporting  the  oomice  is  an  angel  with  a  sidde, 
upon  a  rook,  bearing  the  inscription  in  Latin — "  That  rock  was 
Christ,"  placed  on  wheatsheaves,  on  the  bands  of  which  are  seen 
the  words—"  If  a  com  of  wheat  fiill  not  into  the  ground  it 
cometh  not  up  again ;"  and  beneath,  "  He  who  has  planted, 
nourished  and  expiated  for  us,  will  assemble  9xA  restore  as." 
On  the  pillar  on  each  side,  abore  the  representation  of  a  fan  used 
in  dressing  com,  is  written—"  The  reapers  will  gatlier  us." 
On  each  aide  of  the  pillars  are  angels  weeping,  dreosed  as  ser- 
▼anls  in  husbandry ;  and  oil  a  scroll  within  the  fan  is  an 
inseription,  winch  tells  us  that  ^'  John  Finehon  and  Dorothy 
Weston,  onoe  one  fiesh,  now  one  carcass,  wait  for,  in  this  tomb, 
the  coming  of  Christ"  Near  to  this  is  a  marble  monument  of 
the  year  1515,  with  the  figures  of  Edward  Elliot,  his  wife,  foar 
sons  and  six  daughters,  in  postures  of  derotion.  On  the  south 
of  the  ohancd  is  the  monument,  fourteen  feet  high  and  eeren 
wide,  of  Bir  John  Comyns,  who  built  the  mansion  of  Hylasds. 
Between  two  urns  is  the  bust  of  die  baron  in  his  robes ;  and 
on  a  tablet  of  grey  marble,  bordered  with  porphyry,  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

*<lf6artluspl«09  1160  eiktamd  the  bo^  of  that  gsoat  and  good  mui,  As 
Bight  Honoumble  Sir  John  Gon^na,  JBoit.,  hrte  Cosd  Chiflf  Baron  of  fi» 
Higesty's  Ck>art  of  Exchequer ;  uniTenally  esteemed  one  of  the  hrightert  mMr 
mentB  of  t3ie  bench,  and  tne  ablest  lawyer  of  his  time ;  who  departed  this  life 
«n  the  13th  daj  of  November,  1740,  aged  78.  That  a  oharacier  of  bo  moeh 
piety,  learning,  and  meiit  should  not  be  buried  in  ohliTioi^  but  itoMin  a 
ahimng  example  to  others,  this  monument,  out  of  duty  and  atatitiidf^  vs* 
humbly  erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  JohnComjns,o 
Hylands,  Bsq.,  1769.** 

Beoeath  is  a  quotation  in  Latin  fixxn  Horace,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translatioD-^ 

"  Oh  when  shall  iiuth,  of  soul  Binoera^ 
Of  justiee  pure  the  sister  fair. 
And  modesty,  unspotted  maid, 
And  truth,  in  artms  guile  arrayed. 
Among  the  race  «f  hnnum  kind 
A  match  to  this  Justinian  find  !** 
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Tlie  fionily  azms  are  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  blaek  marUe,  gilt, 
and  eaoiroled  with  a  bolder  of  alabaster.  Amongst  the  other 
stones  and  mscriptio&s  are  several  to  nrembezB  of  the  Petre  and 
Biamstoa  fgunilies;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
biaaa  of  a  maa  and  woman  kneeling,  with  a  book  open  between 
than,  above  them  a  human  skall,  and  beneath  this  inscription^ 
&e  datebdng  1606: — 

"ITeeretotibitfieBtolhtlie  bock  of  Bdimrde  Hurt,  late  of  Wrj^tde,  g«iit.» 
who  lyri^ge  waa  mnoh  bdored}  releevecL  tlie  poor,  and  by  lua  laotivyU 
gsre  in  pe^tetuytie  two  alms-boiues  in  Chnroh-laxie,  with  an  yereLv  aUowanoa 
of  twentje  shyllynflfl  for  (heir  better  maintenance.  And  also  haw  willed  for 
0W  to  me  poor  of  wis  pariah)  to  be  yerely  diatribnted  on  GtoodFridaye^x  ahil- 
liflgi^whi^  aonmea  axe  lymaaatted  to  be  paid  oat  of  a  paroal  of  Und  odled 
ippaifieid,  in  ObaliQsfbrde  pariahe.   As  by  aia  M^da  will  at  laige  appearethJ* 

The  choroh  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  are  endowed  with 
numsroiis  charities.  To  the  dioich  is  assigned  Bmnpsteads,  a 
&rm  of  39  acres ;  also  a  tenement  called  Parkers,  now  inhabited 
by  poorfamilies,  rent  free ;  a  cottage  on  the  site  of  which  the  boys' 
national  school  has  since  been  built ;  and  a  garden.  The  master 
and  mistress  of  tiie  national  schools  receive  £M,  13s.  4d.  ont 
of  Bleneowes  charity,  leftby  JohnBlenoowein  1777,  for  which 
ihsy  teach  33  bovs  and  32  girls  free ;  the  girls'  school  and  the 
house  were  built  by  Mr.  H.  Lambirdi  in  1818,  and  given  in 
exchange  for  East  Hayes,  a  boose  which  belonged  to  the  chnrob 
property.  Besides  Hunt's  alms-houses,  there  are  six  o&ers^ 
founded  by  Thos.  Hawkyns,  in  IdOO,  occupied  by  poor  widows^ 
each  of  ^^m  has  3s.  6d.  a  week  from  the  proceeds  of  Boards  and 
todaiif%  exchanged  for  Hook's  farm  in  1850:  Besides  these,  the 
poor  have  JB5.  6a,  8d.  oat  of  houses  in  Biahopsgate^street,  left 
by  Wm.  Home  in  1591,  to  be  distributed  2s.  weddy  in  bread ; 
£^  ISb,  4d.  for  12  penny  loaves  to  be  given  to  12  impotent, 
blind,  lamei,  or  poor  people,  attending  church  every  Sunday, 
oat  of  Boggia  £ann,  left  by  Dorothy  Davis  in  1634 ;  the  divi* 
dends  of  dBl21.  Os.  Bd.  Three  per  Gents,  left^by  Lady  Falkland 
ia  1776  ;  20s.  out  of  a  house  on  the  green,  to  be  given  in  bread 
by  the  owner,  left  by  Eleanor  James  in  1737  ;  and  20s.  out  of 
Chalk-end  farm,  originally  oalled  the  Poor  Monk's  Qift  Seven 
aems  of  land  were  left,  it  is  believed,  by  Baron  Oomyns,  for  the 
iBneSt  of  the  governor  of  the  workhouse,  for  reading  prayers  to 
the  inmates.  These  olden  charities  have  received  large  additions 
of  late  years.  The  late  P.  Labouohere,  Esq.,  of  Hylands, 
gave  a  pieoe  of  land  on  which  a  school  has  been  erected,  and 
£500  for  the  poor ;  the  )ate  Bev.  Dr.  Penrose,  vicar,  £500 ;  and 
the  sum  of  £1,000,  given  by  Mx,  Attwood  for  liberty  to  stop  up 
certain  roads^  has  been  invested  for  the  interest  to  be  distri- 
buted in  dlotidiig» 
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BoxwELL. — ^The  Brabcston  Familt  :  SxBEENS. — ^Adjacent 
to,  and  JQSt  beyond  Writtle— of  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  a  hamlet— lie^  the  parish  of  Boxwell,  with  its  small 
duster  of  houses,  its  one  village  inn,  its  churchy  and  its  neat 
national  schools.  Beyond  are  the  park  and  mansion  of  Skre^is, 
the  residence  of  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  one  of  the  present 
members  for  South  Essex,  and  lord  of  most  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  Sir  John  Bramston,  Knt,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Oommon  Fleas,  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  this  old 
Essex  family,  whose  members  have  for  two  centuries  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  the  county,  and  often  represented 
it  in  parliament.  The  family  itself,  however,  can  be  traced 
back  as  holding  an  honourable  position  in  the  land  for  fully  600 
years.  They  were  citizens,  and  ranked  amongst  the  wealthy 
men  of  trade.  William  Bramston  was  sheriff  of  London  in  the 
1 8th  of  Bichard  II.  ( 1 394 ) .  Boger  Bramston,  the  father  of  the 
future  judge,  resided  in  Whitechapel,  but  having  married  a  lady 
of  the  Gloville  family,  removed  to  Maldon  about  1600 ;  and  here 
Sir  John  was  bom.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  student  of 
the  common  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  his  abilities  appear 
to  have  soon  brought  him  into  responsible  and  conspicuous 
posts.  He  was  first  appointed  counsel  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  then  counsel  at  large  to  the  city  of  London ;  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Ely ;  and,  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Serjeant,  with  the  title  of  Knight,  he  was  appointed  OBid 
Justice  of  England  on  the  14th  of  April,  1635.  In  passing 
through  these  various  stages  of  his  profession  he  won  the 
character  of  the  best  lawyer  and  the  best  pleader  of  bis  time; 
and  he  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  ''  a  man  of  deep 
learning,  solid  judgment,  integrity  of  life,  gravity  of  behaviour, 
and,  in  a  word,  accomplished  mih  all  qualities  requisite  for  a 
person  of  his  place  and  profession."  He  lived,  however,  in 
trying  and  perilous  days,  when  arbitrary  power  in  the  person  of 
Charles  I.  was  putting  forth  its  most  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
struggling  liberty  was  trying  its  strength,  and  menacing  every- 
thing, however  sacred,  which  dared  to  obstruct  its  way.  The 
celebrated  question  of  ship-money  was  brought  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice ;  and  he  was  thus  placed  in  the  critical  position  of 
arbitrator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  subjects.  He 
delivered  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  crown.  For  this  he  was 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1641,  compelled  to 
find  sureties,  and  deposed  &om  the  judgment  seat  '*  But," 
says  his  biographer,  "  even  in  times  of  tumult  and  revolution 
there  is  no  better  guide  and  protection  than  probity."  Not- 
withstanding the  decision  for  which  he  was  impeaohedi  such  was 
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the  character  of  this  magistrate  for  uprightness  and  talent,  that 
in  the  propositions  sent  to  the  king  at  Oxford  in  1642,  this 
clause  was  inserted — ''  That  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  by  his 
letters  patent  to  appoint  Sir  John  Bramston  Ghief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Eling's  Bench."  Further,  in  1647  it  was  proposed 
by  parliament  to  make  him  one  of  the  Gommissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  which  he  declined ;  but  the  Lords  invited  him  to 
sit  in  their  house  as  an  assistant,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  died,  however,  in  the  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  buried  in  Boxwell  church,  where, 
on  a  marble  stone  in  the  chancel,  there  is  a  Latin  inscription 
to  his  memory  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Cowley,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation : — 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sir  John  BnmBton,  Ent.,  son  of  Boger  Bnun- 
aton,  Esq.,  and  Friadlla  doTille ;  who  punned  his  studiee  m  tl^  different 
bmushee  of  uBeful  knowledge,  «l  JesuB  College  in  Oambridge,  and  in  the  law 
in  tke  Middle  Temple^  London,  with  suoh  Bocoees  that  he  was  made  Solicitor  of 
OanLbridge  aa  soon  as  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  after  that  Judge  of  Ely,  Kin^s 
Seijeant  at  Law,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  first  wife 
▼as  Bridget  Mnndeford,  deacended  of  a  reiy  genteel  &mily;  his  second 
Slizabelh  Brabaian,  daughter  of  Lord  Baron  Brabazan  in  Ireland.  Thia 
worthy,  of  old  honest  principles,  and  the  established  religion,  the  most  lenient 
punisher  of  the  criminal,  impartial,  easy,  serious,  affbble,  giyinff  no  oilbnce  to  a 
single  person,  much  lees  to  either  side,  during  the  reciprocal  disturbances  in 
the  cstU  wars^  on  the  22nd  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1664^  and  of 
his  age  the  78th,  leaying  behind  him  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  a 
modnate  f ortime  and  imblemished  character,  went  to  hearen.  What  can  I 
wish  better  to  the  reader  of  these  lines?  Superior  to  ambition,  passion, 
and  erety  species  of  ooiruption,  he  who  was  a  judge  of  others  waa 
a  law  to  hiinsdf ;  he  decided  the  most  intricate  points  of  law  with 
BQch  a  perspicuity  that  the  conyicted  was  at  we  same  time  oon- 
rinoed.  The  most  able  expounder  of  the  law,  the  most  upright  obserrer  of 
jufltiee,  Uea  here.  Alas  I  too-impartial  death  carries  off  we  best !  This  so 
mat  a  man  oheerially  waits  for  his  final  doom ;  nor,  after  haying  been  a  judg«^ 
do«  he  dread  the  appearance  of  Ins  judge." 

Below  is  the  following : — 

''Thia  truly  Latin  epitaph,  and  very  eieeant  composition  in  rerse,  by  Abra- 
hsm  Gowky,  after  being  a  long  tune  concealed,  was,  by  order  of  John  Brsmstona 
Ssq.,  great  erandson  of  the  aforesaid  John,  engrared  on  a  mittble  stone^  out 
of  esteem  of  the  genius  of  so  excellent  a  poet,  and  a  yeneiable  regard  for  the 
zaemory  of  so  upright  a  judge." 

Two  members  of  the  Bramston  family  were  in  arms  for 
Charles  I.;  and  when  Oromwell  and  his  compeers  had  passed  from 
the  scene  of  power,  the  sons  of  the  Lord  Ohief  Justice  were  dis- 
tingaished  for  the  loyalty  of  their  house.  John,  the  heir,  who 
at  fliat  time  represented  the  county,  and  afterwards  Maldon,  in 
Parliament,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  11. ;  Mandeford,  the  second  son,  was  made  a  Master 
in  Chancery,  and  knighted ;  and  Francis,  the  third,  became  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Ezchequer.    Often  since  then  the  Parlia- 
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meatary-ioll  has  shown  the  name  of  Biamston  sent  up  frnm 
Essex ;  and  the  following  inscription,  on  a  majrUe  tablet  over 
the  fire-place  in  the  gprand  jury  room  of  the  Shire-hoose  at 
Ohelmsford,  thus  records  the  respect  of  the  county  for  the 
last  possessor  of  the  estate : — 

»  This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Magiitratee  of  Essex  to  tiie  memoiy  cf 
Shomaa  Gerdmer  B]»aiBtoii»  tSsq.,  of  Skreens,  who,  daring  12  yean^pnddedat 
one  of  the  chaumen  of  their  Quaiter  Session^  and  in  that  and  ewy  d^ieroiBce 
connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the  oonntj  evinced  so  clear  a  jndgmn^ 
adii^osition  so  candid  and  conciliatory — so  nnwearied  aperserennoeinm- 
Tsstigalin^  the  daims  of  tnith  and  justice,  and  such  an  integrity  of  pwpoM 
in  maintaining  them  as  ensured  to  him  the  confidaace  of  those  with  mna 
he  shared  his  public  duties ;  and  afforded  a  bright  eiampin  of  a  diaiactee 
guided  by  the  principles  of  a  truly  christian  mind.  He  died  the  8rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  in  the  61st  year  of  hu  sge.'* 

The  law  has  giiren  more  than  one  celebrated  lord  to  Skre^as. 
William  Skrene,  £x>m  whom  the  estate  is  named,  was  a  leamed 
seijeant  of  Oliflfords  Inn,  in  1409;  and  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
the  owner  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  laid  the  fbun- 
dation  of  a  noble  family,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas. 
Sir  John  Bramston  purchased  it  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Portland,  in  1685^— the  year  in  which  he  took  his  seat  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice ;  and  though  no  description  of  the  ancient  mansioa 
has  been  preserved,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tiiose  old 
manorial  seats,  somewhat  dark  and  gloomy,  and  adapted  to  defy 
the  battering  of  the  bands  of  politicd  and  mercenary  maraud^ 
who  occasionally  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  our  forefathers  in 
those  days.  It  was  demolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  and  the  present  mansion  of  Skreens  was  built  upon  its 
site  by  Thos.  Bramston,  Esq.,  about  1710.  It  stands  aboat 
a  mile  west  of  the  village  and  die  church,  in  the  midst  of  a  park 
of  about  400  acres,  which  is  studded  with  venerable  oaks,  two 
of  them  immediately  in  front  of  the  mansion — 

^^Frees  whose  huge  hranohes,  whitening  in  the  blast, 
Stand  as  historic  landmarks  of  the  past'**— 

and,  as  the  visitor  traverses  the  winding  carriage  way  from 
the  high  road,  his  thoughts  are  carried  back  to  the  time 
when  the  peaceful  hawking  party  may  have  halted  beneath 
their  shade,  or  the  mailed  crusaders  mustered  under  Affir 
branches.  The  house  itself  is  a  massive  square  pile  of  red 
brick,  very  neat,  with  little  exterior  ornament,  except  an  elegant 
stone  porch ;  and,  on  entering,  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  efforts 
of  the  architect  were  reserved  for  the  convenience  and  good  taste 
of  the  interior.  The  hall  is  a  noble  apartment,  large  and  loftyt 
and  richly  decorated.  The  splendid  marble  chimney-piece  is 
surmounted  by  the  Bramston  arms,  encircled  in  bold  fbliago 
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elabontely  oaorved;  and  the  walh  are  enriekedniih  three  fine 
old  portraits  of  aneknt  members  of  the  family,  together 
with  trophies  of  the  last  Kaffir  "war,  brought  home  by  Obtain 
Bzaaiston,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  owner— varioiis  birds, 
and  the  head  of  a  bufialo,  -which  fell  to  his  sporting  rifle  during 
the  intervals  of  the  battles  in  the  bush.  The  dining-room,  too, 
is  on  apartment  worthy  of  the  hospitality  of  Skreens;  and  its 
walls  are  thickly  eoyered  with  portraits  of  the  Bramston  hxxnlj, 
many  of  them  in  the  quaint  old  costumes  of  former  ages,  and  evi- 
dently painted  by  the  master  hands  of  the  time.  Foremost  amongst 
them  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Sir  John,  the  Lord  Ghief 
Justice  of  England,  1685;  Sir  John  Bramston,  Ent,  (his  son) 
and  his  lady,  1660  ;  Anthony  and  his  lady ;  Francis  Bramston, 
(his  third  son)  1678 ;  Thos.  Bemey  Bramston*  and  his  lady; 
and  the  late  Thos.  Gardiner  Bramston,  Esq.,  whose  good  name 
stiU  fives  in  many  of  our  memories.  Above  the  mantel-piece  is  a 
painting  by  Webber,  in  1806,  of  the  glorious  scone  which  placed 
Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  the  father  of  the  present  Mrs.  Bramston,  in 
thelist  of  British  naval  heroes — the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  with  the 
Temeraire,  the  98 -gun  ship  which  Capt.  Harvey  commanded 
on  that  memorable  day,  capturing  the  Redoubtable  and  Le 
Fotiqueur  of  74  guns  ;  thus  adding  to  Nelson's  triumph  on  that 
historical  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  Oct.,  1805.  An  inscription 
on  the  comer  records  that  the  painting  was  ''  presented  by  the 
Eppmg  book  society,  in  1845,  to  Mrs.  Bramston,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Harvey,  G.O.B."  A  very  good  painting  of  the 
Admiral  himself  is  fbund  amongst  otiber  family  portraits  in  the 
mansion ;  and  in  the  library  are  two  fine  productions  of  the 
painter's  hand— Lord  Clarendon,  when  a  young  man,  the  only 
portrait  of  him  in  early  life  extant ;  and  Charles  I.  and  James 
II.  when  Duke  of  York,  by  Stone,  one  of  Vandykes  best 
pupils.  On  emerging  from  tne  mansion  in  the  rear,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  south  front,  we  find  winding  walks,  bordered 
by  green  turf  and  beautiful  parterres,  and  leading  in  one  direction 
to  extensive  kitchen  gardens ;  while  beyond  is  a  pleasant  land- 
scape, with  water  and  clumps  of  green  woodland,  and  the 
stomps  of  old  **  ancestral  trees"  raising  their  whitened  arms  in 
the  midst. 

There  are  some  good  old  manor-houses  in  the  parish. 
Newland  Hall,  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  the  rear, 
between  which  and  the  house  formerly  stood  a  chapel, 
was  once  the  property  of  Harold,  and  an  amatory  hiding-place 
of  the  Eighth  Henry,  but  now  forms  part  of  the  Bramston 
estates,  together  with  Tye  Hall,  which  anciently  had  its  moat 
and  its  drawbridge.     Lord  Petre,  however^  owns  Mountneys^ 
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fonnerly  a  coiuddenble  seat,  and  Bojton  Hall,  or  the  manor  of 
Boyton-Cross,  so  called  from  one  of  those  crosses  which  in  old 
times  were  planted  by  the  highway  side.  The  chuicli,  an 
ancient  stone  stractore^  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  en- 
larged within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Writde ;  and  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  a  claim  was  made  upon  the  parishioners  to  con- 
tribute to  the  repair  of  the  mother  church.  The  litigation  was 
at  last  compromised  by  a  deed  of  the  16th  of  November,  1597, 
which  set  forth — 


*<ThAtth«ixihabitaiiftgof  WritOe  hAving  noeired  of  the  mhabiiints  lod 
puiafaionen  of  Boxwell,  towardfl  the  lepention  of  the  church  and  steepleof 
Writtle,  twenty  pounds,  which  said  sum  we  admowledge  to  hare  leoeiTed  of  their 
liberal  and  free  gift,  and  in  no  respect  of  duty,  ibid  for  the  eataUislimg  a 
perpetual  peace  and  amity,  and  for  the  aroiding  any  furttier  question  or  oontrD- 
yersie  that  may  grow  heieafter  between  us  and  the  said  inhabitants  of  BaxM 
lor  any  right  or  duty  towards  the  maintenanoe  of  our  church  and  steeple, 
do  br  these  presents,  relese,  acquit,  and  disdiaige  the  said  inhahitrnte  ind 
parisnioners  of  Bozwell  off  and  from  all  manner  of  claims,  tights,  dutye^  ud 
demands  that  we,  our  heirs  or  successors,  may  haye  against  the  sayd  inhsbitmtB 
of  Boxwell,  as  for  and  concerning  any  duty  or  demttod  for  and  towirds  ^ 
maintenance^  repair,  or  re-edii^iag  of  oar  said  chioch  and  steeple  of  WrittJe." 

The  National  schools  near  the  sacred  edifice  weie  erected 
by  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  with  houses  for  master  and  mistress, 
at  a  cost  of  £800 ;  and  £27.  6s.  8d.  is  applied  towards  their 
support  firom  Blencowe's  charity  in  Writtle.  The  poor  also 
have  6s.  8d.  from  Davis's  bequest  in  that  parish,  £1  from  the 
Poor  Monk's  Gift,  20s.  from  New  OoUege,  and  the  rent  of  the 
premises  conveyed  in  1667  for  a  workhouse.  The  rents  of 
Bell-rope  Mead  and  Pest-house  Field,  and  a  garden,  belong 
to  the  churchy  and  are  carried  to  the  warden  s  account 
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Bitnmnto  l^untireli. 


The  Hundred  of  Donmow  is  composed  of  a  long  and  narrow 
tract  of  land,  stretching  from  the  outer  verge  of  Thaxted  to- 
wards Saffiron  Walden  at  one  end,  and  to  Mashbury,  within  five 
miles  of  Ohelmsford,  on  the  other— a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles.  It  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  across  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  at  some  points  it  narrows  to  little  more  than  half  this 
distance.    It  comprises  the  following  twenty-five  parishes  :— 
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The  Hundred  is  intersected  at  some  points  by  deep  Tallies, 
which  give  picturesqueness  to  its  highlands  and  variety  to  its 
soil ;  and  through  some  of  these  low  grounds  the  Boden  and 
the  Chelmer,  which  take  their  rise  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
begin  feebly  to  flow.  Much  of  the  land  is  loam  or  chalky 
clay,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  barley  supplied  to  the  maltings 

*  486.  lOa.  6d.  of  thla  la  nald  to  the  Beetor  of  Stondon  Mattegr. 
t  3!Ui  ii  the  MUA  01  trtM  It  WW  Titood  In  1881. 
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of  Stortford  and  Ware  is  grown  in  the  district  Lying  mid- 
way between  the  two  great  arteries  of  traffic,  the  high  roads 
and  railways  oommnnicating  with  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  local  trade 
and  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  a  hundred  ricli 
in  remains  and  memories  of  the  past  Its  two  chief  towBS, 
Dunmow  and  Thaxted,  still  bear  in  theix  streets  nusks  of  the 
quaint  style  of  olden  times*  Maay  of  its  churches  are  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  magnificence  and  architectural  taste  of 
former  ages.  The  choir  of  the  Priory  church  at  Litda  Diu- 
mow,  wiUi  its  laughable  legend,  and  the  ruins  of  Tilty  Abbey, 
tell  of  the  ecclesiastical  splendour  which  once  adorned  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  as  we  ascend  the<  green  turf  which  covers  the  huge 
mounds  of  rubbish  at  Fleshy  and  at  Canfield,  we  stand  upon  m 
that  remains  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  High  Constables  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  splendour  of  the  once  mighty  De  Veres. 

Great  Dunmow,  the  capital  of  the  district  which  gives 
name  to  the  Hundred,  is  a  pleasant  and  improving  town,  with 
good  houses  and  shops,  intermingled  occasionally  with  buildings 
which  give  to  it  the  sign  and  seasoning  of  antiquity.  Aboat 
the  centre  of  the  place,  mingled  with  the  houses,  stands  the 
town-hall,  quaint  in  style,  but  in  good  repair,  having  been 
thoroughly  restored  in  late  years ;  and  opposite  to  it  formeriy  stood 
the  ancient  market  cross,  bearing  upon  it  the  following  inscrip' 
tion — "Willeame  Stward,  bayMe,  1578.  Wyllama  Swetinge, 
1578.  Thomas  Swetinge,  carpenter.— Repaired  and  painted  by 
Smeeth  Baynor,  bailiff,  Anno  1761 ."  Situated  on  a  high  gravelly 
eminence,  healthy  and  picturesque,  and  with  fine  meadowa  and 
fertile  arable  Lands  about  it,  '*  little  inferior,"  we  are  told, "  to 
any  in  the  county,"  and  watered  by  the  Chelmer,  Dunmow  is 
just  such  a  lE^ot  as  would  be  likely  to  be  occi^ied  in  the  early 
period  of  our  history ;  and  if  not  a  settled  station,  it  was  a 
nalting  place  of  the  Bomans,  lying,  as  it  did,  directly  upon  the 
military  way  which  led  firom  Colchester  to  Bishop  Stortford, 
and  so  on  to  St.  Albans.  Some  antiquarians  have  even  made 
it  the  site  of  Ceesaromagus — a  position  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  a  violent  wrenching  of  figures  and  straining  of 
facts.  The  footsteps  of  the  imperial  rulersi  hovFCver,  are  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood  by  remnants  of  the  embank- 
ment of  their  great  road,  which  in  the  last  century  were  to  be 
found  in  the  parish ;  by  urns  which  the  pickaxe  has  brought  to 
light  atMerks  HiU ;  and  by  coins  of  Tiberias,  Yictorinns,  Tra- 
jan»  Antoninus,  and  others,  which  have  been  turned  up  near  the 
town  and  Easton  park.  After  the  conquest  the  chi^  manors 
are  found  held  by  Hamo  Dapifai^.  Greoffi»y  Da  Mandeville, 
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and  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Glare ;  Imt  Bondi  Hall 
was  given  in  1*^89  to  the  priory  of  Little  Donmow,  and  now 
beloi^fB  to  the  "Dtrnpens'  Company.  The  paziak  is  in  the  doehy 
of  Lancaster,  from  the  honours  of  Gloucester  and  Glare,  ctf 
which  it  fbrined  a  part,  being  united  with  it  The  manor  of 
Great  Danmow,  now  bdonging  to  Lord  Maynard,  was  held  by 
Catharine  of  Arragon  as  part  of  her  dower,  hsving  been  given 
her  by  Henry  Vlll.,  in  1509;  and  the  park,  which  formerly 
sairoanded  the  old  mansion,  has  been  brought  into  oulti- 
Tfltion.  Newton  Hall,  the  old  ancestral  mansion  of  the  Hen- 
nikers,  situate  at  Ohurch-end,  a  suburban  district,  where  a  great 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Donmow  formerly  stood,  was  for  years 
left  to  <lreary  dilapidation  and  decay  in  the  care  ^of  a  solitary 
retainer ;  but  it  has  been  pulled  down  by  Sir  Brydges  PoweU 
Henniker,  and  a  house,  partaking  of  the  ohvacter  of  a  shooting 
box,  bas  been  erected  on  the  site.  Bigods  is  the  property  of 
Lady  Fitzgerald ;  and  the  other  ancient  manors  have  been  out 
up  mto  smaller  holdings. 

Donmow  -was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  flie  second  and 
third  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  though  the 
corporatian  may  be  said  to  have  died  long  ago,  through  ibe 
neglect  and  indifference  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ghost  of  it 
still  haunts  the  vill,  and  may  be  seen  in  anything  but  a 
grim  and  ghost-like  shape,  hovering  round  a  convivial  table 
about  Michaelmas  tide.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  originally 
it  was  an  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  deot 
yeariy  a  bailiff,  and  such  municipal  o£Scers  as  were  "  necessary 
for  the  government  ^f  the  vill ;"  but  they  were  insensible 
to  the  value  of  the  power  thus  entrusted  to  them,  forbore  to 
take  any  part  in  the  matter,  and  the  burgesses  and  baiUfib  have 
kept  op  the  semblance  of  life  by  eleoting  themselves.  The  title 
of  the  corporation  was,  *'  The  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  of  Great  Dunmow,"  and  the  charter,  which  was 
oonfirmad  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  provided — 

*^Thai  the/  and  their  sueoeBBon,  or  the  gi'^ater  number  of  them,  horn 
^i^Boo^EorQi  at  all  future  times,  yearly,  on  Tueeday  next  after  the  feast 
of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  our  borough  of  Great  Duninow  afore- 
8u<^  ahaQ  and  maj  freely  uid  lawfully  elect  and  nominate  one  of  the 
wme  buzgeaaea,  the  most  diacreet  and  sufficient  bailiff  and  into  the  office  of 
^MffiiTof  the  B4ud  borough ;  which  said  burgees,  so  elected,  shall  be  in  the  same 
office  for  one  whole  year  thence  next  fi>llowing,  and  shaU  bear,  exercise,  and 
execute  the  office  of  bailiff  of  the  said  borough  in  and  by  all  thin^  for  the  said 
tUDs^  if  he  shall  so  long  Uye,  and  not  be  removed  from  the  seud  office ;  and  if 
intlUn  the  said  year  the  said  burgsas  so  elect^  into  the  office  of  bailiff  shall 
<fie,  or  be  any  ways  removed  from  the  said  office^  then  they  shaU  and  may, 
within  six  days  after  his  decease^  freely  elect  and  nominate  another  of  the 
*^^oe  burgesses  in  the  place  of  him  so  dying  or  remoyed,  for  the  remainder  of 
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anoe^  ivbicli  Idngs  and  the  nobles  of  Cbe  laai  assisted  in  bmlding 
and  beautifying.  ^ 

There  are  at  Parsonage  Down  alms-houses  for  twehe  poor 
people;  the  school-bouse  near  the  King's  Head  belongs  to^ 
parish ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  chozoh  house  are  leoeived  by 
the  parish  cleoAc.  Sevwal  houses  and  patches  of  land  were  left 
in  early  times  for  the  reparation  of  the  church  and  diantable 
purposes,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  invested  in  trust  since  the 
time  of  Bichard  II.  They  comprise — Church  Mead,  1a.  ;  MiD 
Pasture,  2a.  1b.  32p.  ;  a  cottage  in  Church-street ;  a  cottage  and 
three  roods  of  land  near  Sluts  Green ;  and  Crane's  farm,  of 
I  2a.  te.  22f.  ;  the  whole,  producing  about  £40  a-year,  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  support  of  a  school.  A  fiumuear 
Cutler's  Green,  Thaxted,  comprising  81a.  36p.,  was  purchuaed 
in  16^2  with  £230,  left  to  the  poor  by  di&rent  parties,  aad  it 
now  produces  £30  a  year. 

LITTLE     DUKMOW     PriOEY — ^ThE     FlITCH     OF    BAOON.— 

Travelling  two  miles  to  the  eastward,  we  reach  Little  Dunmow, 
a  small  parish  with  scattered  houses,  nowhere  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  village.  It  possesses,  however,  most  historical  in- 
terest as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Priory,  widi  its  custom  of  the 
bacon  for  those  who  have  passed  a  year  of  matrimonial  life  nith- 
out  bickering  or  broil,  which  for  ages  has  been  a  household  joke 
at  social  hearths  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  parish,  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  came  into  the  hands  of  Bidph  Baynard, 
who  shared  so  largely  of  the  Saxon  spoil  in  the  county.  One 
of  his  descendants  took  part  against  Henry  I.,  who  seized  the 
estate,  and  it  was  granted  to  Bichard  Fitz-Giselbert,  whose  son 
Bobert  was  the  founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalter,  in 
which  the  parish  continued  for  ten  generations. 

The  Priory,  which  stood  on  a  pleasant  rising  ground,  was 
founded  in  1104  by  the  Lady  Juga,  sister  of  Balph  Baynard, 
and  the  church  is  stated  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Maatioei 
then  Bishop  of  London.  It  was  not  very  largely  endowed  in 
the  first  instance,  but  it  went  on  accumulating  bequests  and 
benefactions  under  the  fostering  wing  of  the  Fitrwalters,  till  in 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  possessed  lands,  manors,  tithes, 
rectories,  and  vicarages  to  a  considerable  amount  in  three  or 
four  counties.  Its  property  in  this  county  lay  in  Great  Saliog) 
Burnham,  Henham,  Finchingfield,  the  Nortons,  Paglesham,  and 
Bamston ;  and  it  had  possessions  in  Hertfordshire  and  Suffolk. 
Its  revenues  at  the  suppression  amounted  to  £173.  2s.  4d.,  form- 
ing at  that  day  a  goodly  income  for  a  prior  and  eleven  Augusdne 
canons,  which  was  the  number  of  monks  it  maintained.  The 
buildings  have  long  since  been  razed.   The  walks  and  grounds, 
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▼haw  the  ftiari  paoei  to  and  fro  muttering  their  offices,  tie 
now  corn  fields.  That  quiet  row  of  cottages,  fonnerly  a  farm* 
honse,  representing  the  dignity  of  the  Priory  manor,  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  buildings  within  which  the  guest  was  welcomed 
and  the  feast  was  spread  on  saint's  day  and  high  festival. 
Yonder  a  little  to  the  north,  is  the  Orange  of  the  good  fathers, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Biyth.  The  church  which,  as  now,  was  the 
place  of  parochial  worship  in  monastic  days,  is  the  only  relic 
which  time  and  indifference  to  the  monuments  of  the  past  have 
spared,  and  even  this  has  dwindled  down  to  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  and  the  north  aisle.  The  edifice  is  described  as  haying 
been  in  its  completeness  a  stately  building.  The  architecture 
was  of  the  most  elaborate  style ;  and  the  roof  was  supported  by 
rows  of  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Even  in  this  remnant  we  may 
"  trace  tibe  lines  where  beauty  lingers,"  and  form  a  conception 
of  the  splendour  of  the  whole.  The  modem  trowel  has  shaped 
the  relic  after  its  own  plain  fashion,  and  ndapted  it  to  the 
humble  worship  of  the  villagers ;  but  the  works  of  the  past 
stand  boldly  out,  refreshing  to  the  eye  which  has  a  relish  for 
the  beautiful.  The  stone  of  the  fine  gothic  windows  is  there, 
though  blocked  up  and  built  into  the  wall.  The'  massive 
columns  still  stand.  We  can  trace  the  elegantly  carved  oak 
foliage  upon  the  capitals.  We  can  admire  the  graoeAi]  arch, 
partially  hidden  behind  barbarous  mortar,  or  still  more  bar- 
barously cut  in  twain.  The  earth,  too,  around,  teems  with 
^the  noble  and  the  renowned  of  old.  Beneath  that  arch  in  the 
wall,  and  under  that  tomb  of  a  chest-like  form,  has  slumbered 
for  more  than  seven  hundred  years  the  Lady  Juga,  the  fair 
foundress  of  the  Priory.  This  battered  and  broken  figure,  once 
finely  wrought  in  alabaster,  is  that  of  Matilda,  the  heroine  of 
the  romantic  story  already  recorded,  whose  beauty  so  in- 
flamed  the  heart  of  King  John  that  he  punished  her  unrelent- 
ing TOtue  with  poison.  Other  effigies  lie  around^  rescued  bom 
the  heaps  of  bricks  and  rubbish  on  which  a  visitor  in  the 
last  century  found  them  heedlessly  thrown,  and  now  arranged 
in  decent  posture,  though  some  with  limbs  amputated  by 
long  neglect  or  the  hands  of  the  careless  workmen,  and 
all  wietch^ly  mutilated*  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  This  is  probably  the  tomb  of  the  first  Fitzwalter, 
for  Dugdale  tells  us  "  he  died  in  1 1 98,  and  was  buried,  with 
one  of  his  wives,  in  the  choir  of  Dunmow,  under  a  tomb  of 
maiUe."  The  same  writer  adds—''  Bobert  the  second,  his  son, 
lies  buried  before  the  high  altar  in  the  Priory  of  Dunmow  ;  he 
^ed  in  ]  284.  ♦  «  «  Walter  Lord  Fitzwalter,  last  male  of  this 
bause,  was  buried  in  this  churchy  under  an  arch  in  the  wall. 
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near  the  body  of  his  mother ;  he  died  in  1432."  The  other 
inscriptions  are  of  more  modem  date,  to  the  Wyldes  and 
the  Halletts, — the  family  of  the  latter  being  still  lords  of  the 
Priory  manor, — and  of  one  of  the  former  a  stone  records  that 
a&  the  heir  of  Sir  William  Wylde  he  was  harried  from  the  de- 
stroying plagae  of  London  in  1665^  and  found  death  in  this 
quiet  comer. 

The  sceile  around  this  last  morsel  of  the  monastery  church 
presents  little  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  spot. 
That  series  of  green  mounds  which  we  see  a  little  to  the  south- 
west, was  mistaken  by  a  staid  historian  for  the  mouldering 
foundations  of  the  Priory,  but  they  are  clearly  the  artificial  em- 
bankments of  the  fish-ponds,  in  which  carp  and  tench  flourished 
and  fattened  till  they  were  required  for  the  table  of  the 
monks  on  the  meatless  Fridays,  and  the  long  fasts  of 
Lent.  The  shapes  of  the  larger  and  the  lesser  stews  can  be 
distinctly  traced ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  hedge-row 
still  trickles  the  little  stream  which  filled  and  fed  them.  The 
Priory  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  field  to  the  south,  abattiog 
up  to  the  remnant  of  the  church,  where  its  hard  and  long  ex- 
tending foundations  have  baffled  the  spade  of  the  enterprizing 
drainer ;  and  as  we  turned  to  look  for  the  Prior's  rich  hall  of 
audience  and  the  gloomy  cell  of  the  humble  brother — for 

The  piUar  **  cturred  and  quaint, 

And  mouldering  in  his  niche  the  saint,*' 

we  found  their  sites  covered  with  ripening  com,  waving  in  the 
sunny  smile  of  summer,  and  heard  the  click  of  the  mower,  who, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  the  past  occupants,  was  whetting 
his  scythe  to  gather  in  the  crop. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  by  which 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  have  passed  the  early 
period  of  wedded  life,  undisturbed  by  the  light  cloads 
and  refreshing  breezes  which  some  believe  give  zest 
and  healthful  variety  to  matrimonial  life,  are  entitled  to  a 
flitch  of  bacon.  All  the  records  that  remain  of  it  are  in 
connexion  with  the  priory.  The  monks,  however,  it  is  concluded, 
were  not  the  originators  of  it,  though  we  know  they  dearly 
loved  anything  like  a  joke  that  would  break  the  dull  monotony 
of  monastic  life,  and  could  enjoy  a  merry  chuckle  under  their 
cowls.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  rather  a  custom  or  tennre 
by  which  the  manor  was  held,  perhaps  in  Saxon  times,  before 
the  monastery  was  built ;  or  it  was  laid  down  by  some  benefactor 
of  the  priory,  as  a  condition  on  which  lands  should  be  held  by 
the  monks, — possibly  it  was  imposed  by  some  grim  old  bachelor, 
who  imagined  it  would  stand  unclaimed,  a  lasting  reproach  to 
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married  life.  That  it  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  whimsical 
tenures  of  the  county,  and  is  traceable  to  some  grant,  is  proved 
by  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  claims  made,  which  set 
forth  that  the  oath  was  taken  ''  according  to  the  form  of  the 
charter,"  sometimes  "according  to  the  form  of  the  gift."  This  is 
cooBrmed  by  the  facts  connected  with  a  similar  custom  at 
Wichnour,  in  Staffordshire,  where  we  learn  the  lord  was  to  keep 
the  bacon  hanging  in  the  hall  at  all  times  of  the  year,  save  in 
Lent,  and  on  compliance  with  this,  he  was  to  be  exempted  from 
half  of  the  payments  for  certain  purposes  which  others  made  to 
the  crown.  Dugdale,  indeed,  in  his  Monasticon,  attributes  it  to 
a  mere  whim  or  custom,  but  he  still  leaves  the  matter  in 
mystery ;  and  the  evidence  we  have  quoted  is  decidedly  against 
him.  He  says — **  Robert  Fitzwalter,  who  lived  long  beloved  by 
King  Henry,  the  son  of  King  John,  (as  also  of  all  the  realm) 
betook  himself  in  his  latter  days  to  prayer  and  deeds  of  charity, 
and  great  and  bountiful  alms  to  the  poor,  kept  great  hospitality, 
and  re-edified  the  decayed  priory  of  Dunmow,  which  one  Juga, 
a  most  devote  and  religious  woman,  had  builded.  In  which 
priory  arose  a  custom,  begun  and  instituted  either  by  him  or 
some  of  his  ancestors,  which  is  verified  by  the  common  saying 
or  proverb,  that  he  which  repents  him  not  of  his  marriage, 
either  sleeping  or  waking,  in  a  year  and  a  day,  may  lawfully  go 
to  Dunmow,  and  fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon."  The  first  record 
we  have  of  the  claiming  of  the  bacon  is  in  1445.  It  is  found 
in  the  chartulary  of  the  priory,  amongst  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*'  MemoTandum — That  one  Richard  Wright,  of  Badhourge,  near  the  city  of 
Norwich,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  yeoman,  came  and  required  the  Bacon  of 
Dunmow,  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  in  the  2drd  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Heniy  YL,  and  according  to  the  form  of  the  charter,  waa  sworn  before  John 
Oumon,  prior  of  this  place,  and  the  convent,  and  many  oth^  neighhoora,  and 
theK  was  deliTcred  to  him  the  said  Richard,  one  flitch  of  baoon." 

The  next  was  twenty- three  years  after — viz.  in  1468  : — 

"Memorandum— That  one  Stephen  Samuel,  of  Little  Easton,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  husbandman,  came  to  the  Priory  of  Dimmow,  on  our  Lady- 
day  in  Lent,  in  the  serenth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  and  required  a  gammon 
of  bacon,  and  was  sworn  before  Roger  Bulcott,  then  prior,  and  the  conrent  of 
this  place,  as  also  before  a  multitude  of  other  neighbours,  and  there  was  de- 
Ixrerad  to  him  a  gammon  of  bacon." 

The  last  of  these  records  is  just  prior  to  the  Reformation  :— 

"Memorandum— That  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1610,  Thomas  Le  Fuller,  of 
Coggeshall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  came  to  the  Priory  of  Dunmow,  and  on 
the  8th  of  September,  being  Sunday,  in  the  seoond  year  of  King  Heniy  VIII., 
he  was,  according  to  the  form  of  the  charter,  sworn  before  John  Tils,  the  prior 
of  the  house  and  convent,  as  also  before  a  multitude  of  neighbours,  and  there 
was  deliTered  unto  Um,  the  said  Thomas,  a  gammon  of  bacon/' 
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In  neither  of  these  records,  it  will  he  ohserved,  is  any  meatioii 
made  of  the  lady.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  swom. 
From  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary  she  was  left  at  liberty  to 
work  her  whims  and  indulge  her  temper ;  and  the  bacon  was  a 
reward  for  the  patience  of  enduring  husbands.  It  appears 
from  the  language  of  one  historian — and  he  has  not  beeo  gain- 
sayed — that  the  wife  was  not  present.  After  describing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath,  he  says — "  Then  the  pilgrim  was  taken 
on  men  s  shoulders,  and  carried  first  about  the  Priory  church- 
yard, and  after  that  through  the  town,  with  all  the  friars, 
brethren,  and  townsfolk,  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  with  his 
bacon  borne  before  him,  and  sent  home  in  the  same  manner." 
This  [view,  too,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  iaot  that  at 
Wichnour  the  bacon  was  claimable  by  those  who,  in  Roman 
Catholic  phrase,  were  **  married  to  the  church" — that  is,  by  any 
monk,  priest,  or  other  religious  person,  after  a  year  and  a  day 
of  his  profession.  In  modem  times,  howeyer,  the  wife  has 
been  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  to  increase  the  difficulty ;  just  as 
the  lord  of  the  Priory  is  asserted  to  have  made  the  oath  moi'e 
stringent  in  order  to  save  his  bacon.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  houses,  the  duty  in  connexion  with  the  custom 
fell  upon  the  court  baron  and  the  homage  ;  and  the  following 
record  from  the  rolls  is  given  by  Morant-— 

<'  At  a  Court  Baron  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  Ent.,  holden  the  7thof  Juna^  1701, 
before  Thomaa  Wheeler,  gent.,  steward,  the  homage  being  fire  fsir  ladioi, 


Sansters;  namely  EUn^beth  Beaumont,  Henrietta  Beaumont,  Annabdls 
eaumont,  Jane  Beaumont,  and  Manr  Wheeler — ^they  found,  that  John  Bey- 
nolds,  of  Hatfield  Brodoke,  gent.,  and  Anne  liis  wife,  and  WlUiam  Parsley,  of 
Huoh  Easton,  butcher,  and  Jane  his  wife,  by  means  of  their  quiet  and  pescs- 
able,  tender  and  loring  cohabitation  for  the  space  of  t^^ee  Tears  last  post,  sad 
upwards,  were  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  bj  tShe  court  to  receive 
the  ancient  and  accustomed  oath,  whereby  to  entitle  themsefaree  to  hare  the 
bacon  of  Bunmow  delirered  unto  them  according  to  custom  of  the  manor. 
Accordingly,  having  taken  the  oath,  kneeling  on  the  two  great  stones  near  the 
church  door,  the  bacon  was  delivered  to  eacTi  couple." 

The  last  legitimate  instance  of  presentation  was  in  1751,  on 
which  occasion  there  were  5,000  persona  present^  and  vehicles 
lined  the  road  for  two  miles,  from  Great  Danmow  to  the  Priory 
church.  Hogarth  was  present,  and  has  pictured  the  scene  in 
one  of  his  immortal  prints.  The  following  is  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  proceedings — 

« The  Manor  of  Bunmow,  late  the  Priory,  in  Essex.-^The  specisl  Couzt 
Baron  of  Mary  Hallett,  widow,  lady  of  the  said  manor,  there  heid  for  tiie 
said  manor,  on  Thursday,  the  twentieth  day  of  Jime,  in  the  fire  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  9oYeraign  Lord  Geom  the  Second,  by  the  grsoeof 
God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Sing  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  and  Od0i 
before  George  Comyns,  Bsqnirei  steward  of  the  said  manor, 
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Homage, 

WiUiam  Townaend,  gent.  Daniel  Heckford,  gent. 

Karj  Cater,  spinster  .  Catherine  Brett,  epinater 

John  Strutt  the  yor.,  gmt.  £  Bobert  Mapletoft,  gent. 

Hartha  Wiokfoia,  spinster  ^  Bhza  Haslafoot,  spinster 

James  Baymond  the  yor.,  gent.  ^  Bichard  Biroh,  gent. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  spinster  Sarah  Mapletoft,  spinster 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  this  court,  it  is  found  and  presented  by  the  homage 
aforesaid,  that  Thomas  Shakeshalt,  of  Weathersfield,  in  the  county  of  Bssex, 
wearer,  and  Ann,  hie  wife,  have  been  married  for  the  space  of  aeren  years  laat 
past  and  upwarda.  And  it  is  likewise  found,  preaented,  and  adjudged  by  the 
nomage  aforesaid,  that  the  aaid  Thomaa  Shakeshaft,  and  Ann  his  wife,  by 
means  of  their  quiet,  peaceable,  tender,  and  loying  cohabitation  for  the  apaoe 
of  time  aforesaid,  as  appeara  to  the  aaid  homage,  are  fit  and  qualifled  persons 
to'  be  admitted  by  the  court  to  receiye  the  ancient  and  acouatomed  oath, 
whereby  to  entitle  themaelyea  to  haye  the  bacon  of  Dunmow  deliyered  unto 
them  according  to  the  cuatom  of  this  manor.  Whereupon,  at  this  court  in  lull 
and  open  court,  came  the  aaid  Thomaa  Shakeehaft,  and  Ann  his  wife,  in  their 
own  proper  peraona,  and  humbly  prayed  they  micht  be  admitted  to  take  the 
oath  aforeeaid.  Whereupon  the  aaid  ateward,  wi£  the  jury,  suitors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  court,  proceeded  with  the  usual  solemnity  to  the  ancient  and 
accustomed  place  lor  the  administration  of  the  oath,  and  receiying  Uie  bacon 
aforesaid,  (tiiat  is  to  say)  to  the  two  great  stones  lying  near  the  ohuroh 
door,  within  the  said  manor,  where  the  said  Thomas  Shakeshaft  and  Ann  his 
wifii^  WnA^liT^g  down  on  the  said  two  stones,  the  said  steward  did  administer 
unto  them  the  aoonstomed  oath,  in  the  words  or  to  the  effect  following  (that  is 
to  say)— 

"  You  ahaU  swear  by  custom  of  confession. 

That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression ; 

Nor  flince  you  were  manied  man  and  wife, 

By  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife, 

Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board, 

Offended  each  other,  in  deed  or  in  word 

Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  Amen, 

Wished  yoursclyes  tmmarried  again  ; 

Or  in  a  twelye-month  and  a  day, 

Bepented  not  in  thought  any  way ; 

But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire, 

As  when  you  joined  hands  in  hoW  quire. 

If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  fifeely  swear, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  ahall  reoeiye^ 

And  bear  it  hence  with  loye  and  good  leaye^ 

For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well-known  ; 

Though  the  pleasure  be  cur's,  the  bacon's  your  own." 

"  The  two  great  stones  at  the  church  door"  were  ingeniously 
cut  and  jagged,  so  as  to  present  a  series  of  uneasy  points  to 
the  knees  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  the  malicious  monks  were  in 
the  habit  of  extending  the  ceremony  with  long-drawn  prayers, 
Tfeligious  singing,  and  provoking  chants,  much  to  the  earthly 
discomfort  of  the  tried  and  tortured  claimants. 

Nine  years  ago  a  claim  for  the  bacon  was  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hurrell,  of  Felstead ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  repudiated 
his  responaibiUty.  The  porcine  dainty,  howcTer,  was  presented 
to  them  by  the  people  of  Great  Dunmow,  at  a  fete  in  Easton 
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Park.  Aided  by  the  wand  of  the  romancist,  an  attempt  has 
since  been  made  to  raise  the  ghost  of  the  custom  in  that  town. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  of  Ongar,  and  M.  de  Ghatelain  and  bis 
wife,  received  the  flitch  from  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  in  1855 
and  in  1B57;  it  was  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Begent's  Park,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heard,  of  Staffordshire,  in 
the  same  way ;  but  the  ceremony  was  only  a  theatrical  parade 
of  dry  bones.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the  thing  was  not  there — 
so  impossible  is  it  for  society  to  go  backward,  or  to  clothe  with 
flesh  the  skeleton  of  an  obsolete  habit  or  dead  custom,  which 
modern  feeling  and  refinement  have  long  entombed. 

Pleshey  Castle  and  College. — Turning  from  the  old 
priory  lands,  and  proceeding  by  the  road  to  Chelmsford  along 
the  south-western  verge  of  the  hundred,  we  pass  through  the 
small  parish  of  Barnston,*  with  its  church,  part  of  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  raised  by  Saxon  hands,  crowning  the 
high  ground ;  and  then,  diverging  abont  two  miles  to  the  right, 
we  find,  in  the  midst  of  a  thinly  peopled  though  fertile  tract  of 
land,  the  village  of  Pleshey,  described  in  the  last  century  as  "  a 
set  of  miserable  houses,  or  rather  huts,"  and  not  even  yet  much 
improved.  It  was  once  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  the 
site  of  a  flourishing  college,  and  the  seat  of  the  Lord  High 
Constables  of  England.  The  green  mounds  of  the  old  castle, 
however,  are  all  the  relics  that  remain  of  its  former  greatness. 
These  skirt  the  road  on  the  left,  about  the  centre  of  the  village, 
partly  overgrown  with  brushwood  and  shaded  with  trees,  which 
almost  conceal  the  baronial  relic  from  the  sight  EnteriDg 
through  a  small  clap-gate,  we  descend  into  the  castle  yard,  a 
level  space  of  about  two  acres,  surrounded  by  broad  earthen 
ramparts,  which  formed  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its 
defensive  walls ;  and  protected  as  they  are  by  a  deep  broad  moat 
without,  must  have  been  formidable  in  ancient  warfare.  Within 
this  space  were  the  principal  buildings  of  the  castle  ;  but  the 
keep,  which  stood  on  the  huge  artificial  mount  on  the  east  side, 
as  the  place  of  greatest  security  and  strength,  was  isolated  by 
another  moat,  and  reached  by  a  lofty  brick  bridge,  of  one  arch. 
This  bridge,  which  is  contracted  in  a  singular  manner  towards 
the  foundation,  still  remains,  carrying  over  the  curious  visitor 
as  safely  as  it  did  the  Norman  sentinel,  and,  rising  high  in  air 
above  the  defensive  ditch,  and  partially  woven  over  with  ivy,  it 

*  The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Scott,  almoner  to  Queen  Slizab(4li 
and  King  James. — ^The  charities  of  Barnston  consist  of  17a.  of  huid,  purchased 
with  £160,  left  by  Bichard  Scott,  in  1625 ;  the  Maiden  Croft,  4  a.,  pnrchaied 
with  benefiftction  money  in  1645  ;  rent-charges  of  £2  given  by  Wm.  CoUard, 
in  1657  ;  and  £1  by  Nicholas  CoUard,  in  1672,  out  of  Shoulder  Hall.  These 
are  distributed  to  the  poor. 
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presents  from  the  low  ground  a  picturesque  object  in  the  scene. 
The  mount  is»  at  the  summit,  45  paces  long  by  25  broad.  Not 
long  since  foundations  and  angles  of  spacious  rooms  were  to  be 
traced  along  the  approaches,  but  these  are  now  covered  with 
the  mould  and  the  moss  ;  and,  save  the  solitary  arch  over  which 
we  have  just  passed,  not  a  brick  or  a  stone  of  all  the  ancient 
buildings  remains  in  sight.  Yet  here  rose  the  high  towers,  and 
yonder  stood  the  rooms  of  state,  the  barrack,  and  the  banquet- 
hall.  The  spot  has  been  the  scene  of  deeds  that  history  will 
not  allow  to  be  forgotten.  Within  this  circle  sat,  as  already 
recorded,  Bichard  II.,  as  he  supped  with  the  Duke  of  Olouces- 
ter,  and  with  fair  words  upon  his  lip,  and  the  treacherous  smile 
of  fnendly  confidence  in  his  face,  decoyed  his  uncle  to  the  grasp 
of  the  murderer.  About  the  spot  where  yon  cattle  are  quietly 
grazing— -the  centre  of  the  castle  yard— perished  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  an  offering  by  the  lynch-law  of  those  days  to  appease 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  Gloucester.  Here  was  heard  the 
nnptial  hymn,  and  here  was  spread  the  gorgeous  feast,  on  the  1 2th 
of  January,  1 180,  when  Wm.  de  Mandeville  solemnized  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  *'  at  his 
castle  at  Plaizet,"  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  gathered  round, 
and  the  retainers  flocked  in,  to  do  him  honour.  Here,  too, 
died  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  in  1298  ;  and  imagination  calls  up 
the  monks  chanting  the  funeral  dirge,  as  the  portcullis  rose, 
the  drawbridge  fell  across  the  moat,  and  the  long  funeral  pro- 
cession issued  from  the  castle  gates.  These  historical  memories 
which  haunt  the  scene,  contrast  strangely  with  the  gay  summer 
pic-nic  parties  which  now  often  spread  their  feast  on  the  green 
tnrf  that  has  overgrown  the  site  where  these  things  were 
enacted,  or  scramble  up  the  old  mount  to  enjoy  the  rural  pros- 
pect, and  chat  of  the  village  tradition  which  used  to  tell  of  a 
huge  iron  chest  filled  with  rich  treasure  fixed  by  the  power  of 
magic  in  the  moat  below. 

Pleshey  was  a  position  thought  worthy  of  occupation  in  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  the  site  of  either  a  military  station  or 
an  important  villa  of  the  Bomans^  whose  entrenchments  may 
still  be  faintly  traced  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  sides,  en- 
compassing the  whole  of  the  present  village ;  and  coffins,  and 
a  fdneral  urn  filled  with  burnt  bones,  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  History,  however,  is  silent  as  to  the  hands  by  which 
the  castle  was  raised.  The  first  mention  we  find  of  it  is  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  it  was  the  property  of  Geoffery 
de  Mandeville,  having,  it  is  conjectured,  been  given  to  him  by 
the  crown  when  he  was  created  Earl  of  Essex.  He  soon  for- 
feited it,   together  with  his  chief  castle  of  Walden,  by  his 
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adherence  to  the  Empress  Maud ;  but  it  came  back  lo  the 
family,  and  continued  there,  and  in  the  line  of  the  de  Bohims 
by  marriage,  till  1416.     It  then  descended  to  two  heiresses, 
Eleanor,  who  married  Thomas   of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Mary,  who 
became  the  queen  of  Henry  IV.     During  all  this  period  the 
castle  was  the  residence  of  the  High  Constables  of  England—- 
important  officers  of  state  in  those  days,  wdo  had  "  cognizance 
of  contracts  touching  deeds  of  a^ms,  and  of  war  out  of  the 
realm,  and  also  of  things  that  touch  war  within  this  realm, 
which  could  not  be  determined  nor  discussed  by  the  common 
law,  with  other  usuages  and  customs  to  the  same  matters  per- 
taining."    To  the  castle  were  attached  two  parks,  called  the 
Great  and  Little  Parks,  the  former  of  which  included  part  of 
the  lands  now  belonging  to  Waltham  Bury ;  and  mention  is 
made  of  these  as  late  as  1566.     The  place  is  described  as 
having  been  '"  rendered  very  pleasing  by  the  fine  buildingSi 
fortifications,  and  parks  with  which  it  was  adorned."    It  even 
appears  to  have  been  a  town  invested  with  civic  dignity,  as,  in 
a  record  relating  to  the  court  baron,  it  is  stated  that  "  The 
Mayor  of  Pleshey  for  the  time  being  is  to  collect  and  gather  all 
the  quit*rent8,  fines,  and  amerciaments  of  courts,  without  any 
consideration  allowed  him  for  his  pains." 

The  College,  which  covered  six  acres  of  land,  and  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  present  church,  was  founded  by  the  Doke 
of  Gloucester  in  1303,  for  nine  chaplains,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  warden  or  master,  two  clerks,  and  two  choristers.  He 
endowed  it  with  land  in  the  parish,  the  manor  of  Bamston, 
and  other  property  in  Hertfordshire  and  Kent.  Subsequently 
it  was  enriched  with  further  benefactions.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  U60, 
was  buried  here,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons — one  of  whom, 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  gave  100  marks  for  three  priests  and  ax 
poor  men  to  pray  for  him  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors,  for 
which  purpose  he  built  a  chapel  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
church,  for  a  mass  of  Our  Lady  daily.  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  who 
married  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  also  chose  this  for  his 
resting-place,  and  willed  land  for  a  priest  to  sing  for  his  sonl 
in  the  college  for  ever.  Through  these,  and  other  like  gifts  and 
bequests,  the  revenues  of  the  college  at  the  suppression 
amounted  to  £143.  i2s.  7d. 

From  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  it  seems  that 
Pleshey  began  to  decay.  The  castle,  park,  and  manor  fell  to  the 
crown  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  and  became  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.     The  office  of  High  Constable  of  England  was 
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abolislied  m  1621.  The  suppression  of  the  college  soon  after 
followed^  and  completed  the  ruin.  The  property  and  buildings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  having  been  granted  by  Henry 
YIII.  to  Sir  John  Gate,  he,  with  ruffian  hand,  pulled  down  the 
noble  chancel  of  the  church,  to  make  money  of  the  materials, 
heedless  of  the  ashes  of  the  noble  dead  who  reposed  within  its 
\?al]s.  The  demolition  of  the  other  college  buildings  was 
completed  about  1630^  when  the  materials  of  this  structure^ 
find  what  could  be  gleaned  from  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  were  used 
by  the  family  of  the  Clerks,  to  build  Plcshey  Lodge,  leaving  not 
a  wreck  of  either  behind.  The  manor  and  parks  also  were  con- 
ferred by  Edward  VI.  on  Sir  John  Gate,  but  when  he  perished 
in  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  they  reverted  to  the 
crown.  The  Great  Park  afterwards  passed  to  Lord  Rich ; 
the  Little  Park  to  Sir  Robert  Clerk,  who  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  College.  In  1720  they  were  all  sold  to  Sir  William 
JoliflFe,  who  at  his  death  in  1760  left  them  to  his  nephew, 
Samuel  Tufnell,  Esq. ;  and,  with  other  estates  in  Pleshey,  tliey 
now  belong  to  John  Joliffe  Tufnell,  Esq.,  of  Langley's. 

The  church  of  Pleshey  originally  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
road  opposite  to  the  existing  edifice,  beyond  the  present  village 
inn ;  but  when  the  college  was  built,  the  king  and  the  bishop 
granted  their  royal  license  to  transfer  to  it  the  parochial  place  of 
worship.  The  collegiate  church — a  large  and  noble  structure, 
built  in  the  cathedral  style,  in  the  form  of  a  cross^  with  the 
tower  in  the  middle — ^was  from  thenceforth  the  only  church  of 
the  inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Sir 
John  Gate  destroyed  the  chancel  and  transepts,  and  in  its 
greed  menaced  the  nave  and  tower,  the  parishioners  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  without  a  place  of  public 
worship,  and,  poor  as  they  had  become,  they  came  forward,  and, 
by  means  of  a  subscription,  ransomed  the  body  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  steeple  and  the  bells,  from  his  grasp.  Their  de- 
scendants, however,  lacked  either  the  means  or  the  taste 
necessary  to  preserve  the  part  of  the  structure  thus  secured. 
Havoc  was  let  loose  widiin  it,  and  arch  and  column  were 
battered  down,  and  devoted  to  the  vilest  uses.  Weever, 
writing  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  time,  says  : — 

**The  upper  part  of  this  collegiate  church  within  these  few  yeares  was  talun 
downe ;  and  as  {  was  told  in  the  towne,  the  parishioners  (beme  either  vnable 
or  nnwilHng  to  repaire  tiie  decajs)  carried  awaj  the  material  which  were 
employed  to  other  naes.  This  part  of  the  church  was  adorned  and  beautified  with 
diuers  rich  fiineraU  monuments,  which  were  hammered  apeecee,  bestowed  and 
diuided  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  inhabitants,  vpon  one  of  the  parts 
of  a  dismembered  monument,  carelessly  cast  here  and  there  in  the  body  of  the 
dmrch,  I  found  these  words : — *  Here  hreth  John  HoUcmd^  Erie  of  Exeter,  Erie 
oi  Hnntmgton^  and  Chamberkgpe  of  England,  who  ^ed  *    *    *    *  "' 
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This  John  waa  half  brother  to  Bichard  11.,  and  Bake  of  Exeter,  firam 
dignitie  he  was  deposed,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  first  yesreof  King 
HeniT  TV.,  whose  sister  he  had  married ;  and  on  the  third  day  ifter  the 
Epiphanie,  1899  (Henry  IV),  he  was  beheaded  in  the  base  court  of  the  castle 
ofPleshie  (now  quite  ruined),  that  he  might  seeme  to  bane  been  iustly  puniahed, 
by  way  of  satiefaction,  for  the  Duke  of  C^louoester,  of  whose  deaUi  he  vm 
thought  to  be  the  principal  procurer." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  church  was  a  rain; 
hut  through  the  liberality  and  exertions  of  Bishop  Gompton 
the  ruhhish  was  cleared  away,  and  a  small  hrick  huilding  was 
erected.  Samuel  Tufnell,  Esq.,  added  a  chancel,  and  repaired 
the  tower,  and  the  sacred  edifice  is  now  more  interesting  from 
the  historical  associations  which  belong  to  the  spot,  and  the 
curious  mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new,  than  for  the  elegance 
of  its  outward  appearance.  The  chancel  contains  a  monament 
to  Sir  Wm.  Joliffe,  and  the  vault  of  the  Tufnell  family,  but  no 
inscription  later  than  the  last  century. 

There  are  four  acres  of  church  land  in  the  parish,  hut  there 
is  no  charitable  endowment  for  the  poor. 

The  E asters. —High  Easter  we  may  enter  hy  stepping 
across  the  boundary  line  of  Pleshey,  and  the  other  lies  in 
yonder  pleasant  vale  helow,  a  little  away  to  the  north-west, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Can.  They  appear  to  have 
been  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Pleshey,  and  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  early  times  the  fortunes  of  the  castle  and  the  coUege, 
as  did  also  the  little  parish  of  Mashbury  beyond,  which  runs 
up  to  within  five  miles  of  Chelmsford.  In  fact  the  three  first 
formed  one  parish.  The  manors  and  old  manor-houses,  some 
of  which  are  still  moated  round,  have  passed  through  various 
families  by  grant,  forfeiture,  or  purchase  since  the  Mandevilles 
and  the  de  Bohuns  were  the  lords.  Eustace  gave  Grood  Enster 
to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand,  and  four 
of  the  Prebendaries  had  endowments  and  residences  in  the 
parish;  but  in  1492  Henry  VII.  transferred  the  whole  to 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  at  the  suppression,  it  passed 
to  Lord  Rich  and  his  heirs.  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  J.  B.  S. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  are  now  the  principal  owners.  The  cburoh 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  series  of  stone  arches  cut  in  the 
walls  of  the  chancel,  which  appear  to  have  been  saintly  shrines 
or  altars,  or  cells  for  devotees.  High  Easter,  of  which  J.  J. 
Tufnell,  Esq.  is  the  chief  lord,  was  partly  in  the  Gate  family, 
till  Sir  John  perished  on  the  block,  and  the  village  church  still 
retains  memorials  of  his  name.  The  carved  timbers  of  the 
roof  contain  traces  of  sculptured  puns,  in  the  shape  of  em- 
blematical gates ;  and  on  a  plate  of  brass,  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  which  some  rude  hand  has  since  torn  away,  there 
was  formerly  the  following  inscription : — 
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"Pray  for  the  soul,  all  ye  that  liye  in  light, 
Of  Sir  JeflVy  Qate,  the  eurtetse  knigh^ 
Whose  wife  is  buried  here ;  by  God  s  might 
He  bought  the  manor  of  Ghunets  by  right. 
Of  Coppedo  Gkntilman  lyon  behigbt, 
Of  Hieat*  witneaa  hia  wylr  and  executor, 
Thia  yere  and  day  come  on  his  dely  Howers, 
XXII.  day  of  January,  1466." 

On  a  Stone  in  the  ground  beneath,  appeared  on  a  plate  of 
brass  this  record,  now  greatly  defaced,  and  only  here  and  there 
legible — 

*'Here  lyeth  dame  Agnes  Gate,  wife  of  Syr  Geffrey  Gate,  knt.,  the  which  Syr 
QeSmr  Oite  was  six  yere  captayn  of  the  Isle  of  Wisht,  And  after  that  manhal 
of  CSsifiis ;  thers  kept  with  the  Pikarda  worshippriil  warris,  &  eo.,  intended 
as  a  good  knight  to  please  the  kyng  in  the  pties  of  lionutndi  with  aU  his  might. 
The  which  Agnee  dyed  the  IX  of  Dec.,  1480,  whose  soule  Jhu  hare  mercy." 

Good  Easter  has  two  and  a  half  acres  of  church  land  in  the 
parish,  and  six  acres  in  Writtle  and  Boxwell ;  1  s.  4d.  out  of 
Wares  Farm,  and  lOd.  out  of  Gate-house  farm  ;  a  rent-charge  of 
10s.,  left  by  Mr.  Monk,  is  applied  to  the  Infant  School;  till  1805, 
the  poor  had  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  bushels  of  barley, 
with  a  rent  of  Ss.  lOd.  out  of  Bailey's  farm.  The  only  charity 
in  Iligh  Easter  is  10s.  left  by  Mr.  Monk,  out  of  Nightingales 
field,  and  given  to  poor  widows. 

The  Boothings. — ^The  Bootfaings,  or  the  Boinges,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  is  a  district  lying  beyond  the  Easters,  and 
abutdng  upon  Ongar  Hundred,  in  which,  indeed,  Abbots  and 
Beauchamp  are  included  at  one  point,  and  on  Harlow  in  another. 
It  is  purely  agricnltural,  comprising  1 1,788  acres,  chiefly  of  a 
thin  clay  soil,  which,  however,  produces  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
especially  rivett,  and  fine  barley.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  having 
in  the  eight  parishes,  and  the  hamlet  of  Morrell,  which  is  incor- 
porated with  White  Boothing,  a  population  of  only  2,235,  or, 
iocluding  women  and  children,  one  person  to  every  five  acres.. 
The  number  of  houses,  in  1851,  was  481 ;  but  judging  from 
the  neat  cottages  we  have  seen  springing  up  by  the  road  side  in 
some  of  the  parishes,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  have  been  since 
then  considerably  increased.  Up  to  about  50  years  ago  the 
district  was  to  a  certain  e^^tent  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  its  bridgeless  brooks  and  the  badness  of  its  roads. 
A  pilgrimage  to  the  Boothings  was  then  looked  upon  as  rather 
an  arduous  adventure  by  the  dwellers  in  the  towns ;  and  we 
find  the  historian  consoling  the  inhabitants  with  the  old  distich^ 

*'  That  country  is  heat  for  the  hider, 
That  is  most  cumhersome  to  the  rider." 

AU  this,  however,  has  now  been  changed.     The  roads  through 
the  heart  of  the  district  are  as  good  as  any  under  the  protecting 
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oare  of  turnpike  inists.  The  farmers  are  amongst  the  most 
intelligent  and  well  to  do ;  and  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
Labourers'  Friend  Society,  the  visitor  will  see  as  fine  a  peasantry 
and  as  gay  a  party  as  anywhere  in  the  county.  The  former  isolated 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  Roothings,  however,  has  left  it 
without  any  remains  of  ancient  grandeur.  There  is  no  baronial 
hall  to  attract  the  attention — no  ruin  to  tempt  the  antiquarian. 
Noble  families  of  historical  fame  and  rich  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions have  been  connected  with  the  district ;  but  neither  castle 
nor  cloister  appears  to  have  been  raised  within  the  boundary. 
High  and  Aytborp  Roothing  belonged,  under  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  dynasties,  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  having  been  given 
to  it  by  Leofwin,  a  noble,  in  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother.  But  as  the  monks  had  in  mercv  sheltered  some  who 
would  not  submit  to  the  foreign  intruder,  the  Conqueror  wrested 
the  property  from  them  and  gave  it  to  William  de  Warren, 
through  whose  family  it  passed  to  the  Plantagenets,  then  to  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  who  in  the  troubles  and  treasons  of  the  time 
twice  forfeited  it,  as  two  of  its  members  perished  on  the  block; 
and  lastly  it  came  by  sale,  in  1554,  through  a  sister  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  Sir  Thos.  Jocelyn,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Roden,  the  present  lords — New-hall,  then  a  large  mansion,  with 
its  court  and  its  chapel,  being  two  centuries  ago  the  residence 
of  a  branch  of  that  family.  The  manor  of  Friar's-grange,  in 
Aytborp,  belonged  to  Tilty  Abbey.  White  Roothing  Bury  was 
appropriated  by  the  Conqueror  to  himself,  and  was  long  held  of 
the  crown  by  the  service  of  keeping  lanar  falcons  or  hawks,  for 
heron-hawking,  and  a  greyhound  trained  to  make  a  heron  rise, 
from  Michaelmas  to  the  Purification,  for  the  King's  use.  The 
manor  of  Marks,  in  Margaret  Roothing,  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent chapelry,  and  had  a  chapel  where  the  farm  buildings 
stand.  Fart  of  its  tithes,  as  already  stated,  are  paid  to  Stondon 
Massey,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  given  by  some  early  owner 
of  the  estate,  as  before  the  year  1200  any  person  might  devote 
his  tithes  to  what  church  he  pleased.  The  estate  was  settled 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1408,  on  University  College, 
Oxford,  which  still  owns  it.  The  De  Veres  were  the  ancient 
lords  of  Garnets  or  Garnish  Hall.  Sir  James  Bemers,  the 
proprietor  of  Bemers  Hall,  was  beheaded,  as  one  of  the  evil 
councillors  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  estate  was  confiscated,  and 
purchased  for  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  Juliana  Bemers, 
one  of  the  fast  women  of  the  day,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James, 
was  born  here.  Though  a  nun,  and  the  Prioress  of  Sope^fell, 
she  was  fond  of  hawking  and  the  hunting  field,  and  she  was 
celebrated  as  a  writer  upon  all  the  popular  sports  of  the  day. 
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The  manor  of  Abbess  HaU  belonged  to  the  Abbess  of 
till  tbe  suppression.  Bockwood  Hall  was  a  fine  old  mansion 
with  a  spacious  park,  which  was  secured  by  the  Norman  De 
Mandeville.  But  all  these  properties  have  undergone  Tarious 
changes  ere  they  have  come  into  the  hands  of  their  modem 
lords,  amouK  whom  are  S.  Brocket  Brocket,  Esq. ;  Lord  Daore ; 
the  Earl  of  Aoden ;  T.  W.  Brai&ston,  Esq.,  M.r.,  who  owns  tbe 
chief  manor  of  Abbots  and  Beauchamp ;  and  the  Abdy  and 
other  families.  The  old  manor-houses  are  now  excIusiTely 
occupied  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  clergy  and  the 
farmers  are  in  fact  the  aristocracy  of  the  district ;  and  they 
appear  to  well  discharge  the  responsibilities  which  thus  devolve 
on  them  in  regard  to  property  and  the  poor. 

The  churches  of  the  Boothings,   as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  formerly  secluded   character  of  the  district, 
possess  little  of  architectural  grandeur,  or  antiquarian  reliquary. 
Tet  they  have  about  them  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  as  the 
humble  houses  in   which  from  remote   ages   the   agricultural 
poor  have  worshipped ;  and  in  some  of  their  yards,   amongst 
the  green  swelling  mounds  which  mark  where  the  **  fore&tfaers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  are  still  to  be  found  the  primitive  wooden 
memorial,  with  death's  head  and  the  cross-bones  rudely  carved 
thereon,  but  the  name  and  "  uncouth  rhyme"  which   distin- 
guished  the  graves  of  some  who  were  a  little  more  remarkable 
or  wealthy  t£an  their  fellows  long  since  obliterated.      The 
sacred  structure  of  most  pretension  is  that  of  White  Boothing, 
vhich  is  a  good  building,  and  with  its  embattled  tower,  which 
contains  five  bells,  and  its  tall  spire,  is  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance,  a  pleasing  object  in  the  rural  landscape.  The  churches 
of  Ay  thorp,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mnry,  of  Leaden,  of  Abbots, 
dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  of  Beauchamp,  sacred  to  St  Botolph, 
and  of  St.   Margaret,   are  all  small    but    evidently   ancient 
stractares,   and  the  latter  has  at  the  western  door  a  fine  arch, 
said  to  be  Saxon,  with  wreathed  pillars,  which  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  the  passing  traveller,  ere  he  descends  the  hill  on 
^hich  it  stands,  to  turn  aside  and  inspect.     Morrell,  not  being 
a  parish  of  itself,  had  no  church,  but  there  was  formerly  belong- 
ing to  it  a  little  antique  chapel,  which  was  worthy  a  better  fate 
than  that  of  being  used  as  a  pigeon-house,  to  which  base  purpose 
it^vas  for  a  time  applied,  but  is  now  demolished.      As  few  of 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  land  fixed  their  dwellings  in  the 
district,  they  have  not  adorned  it  with  their  "storied  urns"  when 
dead ;  and  there  are  only  two  funeral  monuments  calling  for 
note  in  tliis  cluster   of  eight  churches.     One   is  in    High 
Boothings  oi^a  member  of  the  Jocelyn  family.    On  a  plate  of 
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brass  on  a  plain  stone  in  the  chancel  is  the  followiog 
inscriptioD,— the  satiric  bit  as  to  Hterary  plagiarism  is  supposed 
to  be  aimed  at  the  Antiquitates  Britannic®  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  tomb  being  secretary  to  that  prelate  :— 

« John  Jood/n  eeqnire  interred  here  doth  lie, 
Sir  ThomM  Joceljn'B  third  Bon,  of  worthy  memoiy. 
Thrice  nohle  wm  this  gentleman  bf  hirth,  hy  leanung  grott, 
By  ting^  chast  and  €rodly  life  he  wan  in  hearen^  se^e, 
Hfe  the  year  one  thousand  and  fire  hundred  twentj-nine  was  home 
Kot  twenty  years  old  him  Cambridge  did  with  two  dcigreea  adorn ; 
King*B  College  him  a  fellow  chose  in  anno  forty-nine^ 
In  learning  ^de  whereto  he  did  his  mind  alwaies  incline. 
But  others  took  the  praise  and  fame  of  his  deserYing  witt, 
And  his  inyentions  as  their  owne  to  printing  did  oommitt^ 
One  thousand  six  hundred  and  three,  it  grieres  all  to  remember, 
He  left  this  life  (Poors  daily  Friend)  the  twenty-eighth  December." 

The  church  of  Abbots  contains  several  monuments  to 
members  of  the  Capel  family,  one  of  which,  of  the  date  of  1627, 
is  to  Sir  Gamaliel  Capel  and  his  wife,  who  are  represented  on  a 
marble  tomb  in  the  chancel,  with  the  efiSgies  of  their  nine 
children  below  them,  all  in  a  posture  of  devotion ;  and  between 
their  heads  is  the  following  inscription : — 

**  Loe  Honoures  Embleme,  Y ertues  Darlins ,  Learninges  Faroriteh 
Noble  by  Birth,  by  Life  a  Sainte,  by  Deatii  a  BlissfuUe  Wighte. 
His  Name  importeth  Gk>des  Bewarde,  then  for  his  last  Farewell, 
Let  this  sufRce ;  he  lird  and  dyd  a  true  Gamaliel." 

Another  of  the  monuments  is  "  to  the  pretious  memory"  of  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Mildred  Luckyn,  of  Little  Waltham. 

There  are  few  charitable  endowments  in  the  district 
Margaret  Boothing  has  j£i4  a  year  from  D'Oyley's  charity 
for  schooling  poor  children  of  the  vicinity,  and  308.  for  distri- 
bution in  bread  ;  Leaden  has  £6  out  of  the  Hall  Farm,  for  a 
school  mistress  to  teach  poor  children ;  the  parish  clerk  of 
Abbots  has  40s  out  of  Fowkeners,  left  in  1678,  by  Nicholas 
Burton  ;  the  poor  of  High  Boothing  have  6s.  8d.  out  of  Rain- 
bow field  in  Attridge  farm,  left  by  James  Ghoppin  in  J  616,  who 
also  bequeathed  13s.  4d.  out  of  a  cottage,  which  has  since 
been  purchased  by  benefactions,  and  is  occupied  by  paupers. 
George  and  John  Jocelyn  gave  six  milch  kine  for  ever,  the 
profit  of  two  to  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  $nd  the 
other  four  for  an  obit  for  themselves  and  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors,  but  this  has  been  discontinued ;  a  school-hoase  en- 
dowed by  Sir  Strange  Jocelyn  and  his  brother  Edward  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  was  seized  and  sold  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  1814  for  want  of  title ;  and  all  trace  of  a  house 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  poor  by  Henry  Drury  in  1614 
has  vanished. 

The  Wilungales.— Yonder  to  the  southward  is  the  little 
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parish  of  Shellow  Bowels,  the  property  of  T.  W.  BramstOD, 
Esq.;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Hundred  towards  Ongar, 
the  Willingales  crown  the  high  ground  which  rises  above  the  vale 
of  the  Boding,  affording  a  fine  prospect  over  the  whole  of  the 
district  Willingale  Doe,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  chiefly  vested 
in  the  Bramston  family.  Warders  Hall^  the  principal  manor, 
forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Skreens,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Bram- 
ston is  lord  of  Torrel's  Hall,  which  gives  name  to  a  little  hamlet. 
The  chief  manor  of  Willingale  Spain,  with  most  of  the  soil  of 
the  parish,  is  the  property  of  S.  Brocket,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of 
Sir  John  Brocket,  of  Brocket  Hall  in  Hertfordshire;  and  he 
resides  at  Spains  Hall,  about  a  mile  from  the  village, — one  of 
the  fine  manor-houses  of  another  age,  upon  which  have  been 
engrafted  the  taste  and  elegances  of  the  present.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  interest  that  will  strike  the  visitor  to  these  twin 
parishes  is  the  circumstance  of  both  the  churches  standing  in 
the  same  yard,  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other,  so  that  the 
wanderer  amongst  the  tombs  in  time  of  divine  service  may  hear 
the  voices  of  the  two  congregations  of  worshipers  mingling 
with  each  other  in  holy  rivalry.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
^the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  county ;  but  parallels  to 
it  are  to  be  found  in  Cambridgeshire  and  in  Norfolk.  Forty 
years  ago,  as  we  stood  leaning  over  the  church-yard  gate, 
specnlating  on  the  cause  of  the  curious  arrangement,  we  en- 
quired of  a  grey-haired  parishioner  who  was  passing,  what  ac- 
count village  tradition  gave  of  the  matter,  "  Why  you  see," 
said  he,  "  that  a  long  while  ago  there  were  two  ladies,  sisters, 
who  owned  most  of  the  property  hereabouts,  and  they  quarrelled 
about  which  should  have  a  particular  seat  in  the  best  pew  in 
the  church.  The  oldest  would  not  give  way,  so  the  youngest 
built  a  church  of  her  own,  in  which  she  could  enjoy  the  seat  of 
choice  and  dignity."  Whether  the  foundations  of  the  second 
sacred  edifice  were  laid  in  this  fit  of  pride  and  passion  we  do 
not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  an  air  of  probability  is  given  to  the 
legend  by  the  fact  that  the  two  parishes  formed  only  one  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  subject,  however,  has  fairly 
ba£3ed  historians,  who  content  themselves  with  simply  telling 
us  that  the  two  churches  stand  in  the  same  church-yard,  *'  the 
reason  of  which  nothing  remaining  shows."  That  of  Willin- 
gale Spain  is  the  smaller  and  evidently  by  far  the  older  of  the 
two.  The  marks  of  its  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  its  small 
round  headed  loop-holes,  its  lancet  windows,  and  its  Norman 
doorways,  the  doors  themselves  being  covered  with  iron  work 
in  various  devices,  spreading  over  the  entire  surface.  The 
church  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Blackmore,  having  been  given 
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to  it  by  William  da  Hispania  *'  for  the  health  of  tlie  soois  of 
his  fiither  and  mother,  himself  and  his  wife."  It  has  a  very  elega&t 
modem  altar-piece  given  by  William  Brocket,  Esq. ;  bnt  the 
only  noticeable  monument  to  be  fonnd  in  the  edifice  is  one  of 
curious  construction,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide.  It  is  made  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  one 
side  being  fastened  to  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  and  the 
other  moving  on  metal  hinges.  On  the  outside  are  the  arms 
and  quarterings  of  the  Bewsies ;  and  on  opening  it  a  sheet  of 
parchment  is  seen  emblazoned  with  shields  affixed  to  the  pillars 
of  a  Grecian  arch,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  following  lines 
—the  eagles  alluded  to  being  port  of  the  family  arms-*- 

'*  Those  eagles  brought  Bewsies'  antient  bloode 
From  Enuioe  to  Springfield  and  from  thence  to  Spainei 
Attend  his  oflTspringe  here,  whose  hopeful  bndd 
Death's  frost  has  nipt,  whom  earthlj  fate  hare  slains^ 
Six  blossoms  here  lie  shaken  from  the  tree. 
Where  eagles  frequent  are  dead  bodies  bee." 

A  whimsical  account  of  the  coat  of  arms  follows  in  wretched 
verse ;  and  on  escutcheons  are  inscribed  records  of  different 
members  of  the  family  who  were  buried  between  1620  and 
1638.  Several  brasses,  which  were  of  about  the  same  period, 
have  been  sacrilegiously  torn  from  the  stones  and  carried  away. 
The  church  of  Willingale  Doe  is  a  much  larger  and  nobler 
structure,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considerably  enlarged  and 
restored.  It  contains  many  interesting  memorials  of  the  Torrells 
and  the  Wisemans,  but  all  of  them  have  suffered  greatly  from 
heedless  usage  and  the  hand  of  the  pilferer.  On  the  floor  of 
the  nave  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  a  devotional  attitude, 
clothed  in  armour,  and  the  feet  resting  on  a  dog.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  gone,  but  the  armorial  ensigns  near  the  head  show 
that  it  represented  one  of  the  family  of  the  Torrells,  who  are 
frequently  found  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  the  figure  is  that  of  1400.  A  mutilated  figure  of  the 
same  family,  in  the  rich  dress  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
lies  within  the  altar  rails.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is 
a  monument  which  has  been  described  as  huge  and  clumsy, 
stiff,  and  in  execrable  taste,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Wiseman,  who  died  the  1 1th  of  May,  1641.  It  consists  of  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour,  with  two  ladies  kneel- 
ing in  recesses  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  ;  behind  is  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  loaded  not  with  a  description  of  his  public 
services,  but  of  his  private  virtues,  on  which  Suckling  ob- 
serves—*' Could  we  believe  Sir  Bobert  Wiseman  to  have  been 
possessed  of  all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  therein 
ascribed  to  him^  we  might  unfeignedly  blush  for  our  own 
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degeneracy."  The  oflfensive  fulsomeness  of  the  language  justifies 
the  sne^.  He  is  represented  as  ''pious,  sincere,  just,  peaceable, 
steady  to  himself  and  friends,  a  lorer  of  his  brethren  and  of 
the  muses,  an  excellent  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
friendly,  sociable,  and  hospitable  to  his  neighbours,  beneficent 
to  the  poor,  just  to  all ;"  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  tetchy 
old  bachelor  is  conveyed  in  the  delicate  intimation  that  he 
showed  his  "  chasteness  of  body  by  a  celibacy  of  65  years." 
The  church  also  contains  monuments  to  Sir  John  Salter, 
knight,  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  some  members  of  the 
Jocelyn  family. 

There  is  one  acre  of  church  land  in  Willingale  Doe ;  and  a 
yearly  rent-charge  of  j64.  out  of  Warden's  Hall,  left  by  Bobert 
Cole  in  1732,  is  applied  to  the  school,  which  is  open  to 
children  fix>m  Willingale  Spain  and  Shellow  Bowells*. 

Canfield  Oastlb. — On  retracing  our  way  through  the 
Boothings,  in  the  direction  of  Dunmow — the  Stane-street  of 
the  old  Roman — ^we  come  upon  the  Canfields,  in  early  times 
the  property  of  the  De  Veres,  and  the  site  of  one  of  their  baronial 
castles.  Of  Little  Canfield,  which  lies  about  three  miles  from 
the  town,  Viscount  Maynard  is  now  the  chief  owner  and 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  chilrch  is  a  very  antique  structure, 
which  has  been  partly  re-built  and  tastefully  restored ;  and 
the  floor  of  the  chancel  contains  some  ancient  inscriptions 
and  brasses,  one  of  which  marks  the  resting-place  of  "  Wm. 
Fytchd,  Esq.  late  lords  of  this  towne,"  who  died  in  1578.  Upon 
an  enclosure  in  1689,  8a.  2r.  of  land  were  allotted  to  the  poor. 
Great  Canfield  lies  out  of  the  high  road,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Boothings,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Dunmow,  and  contains 
at  once  objects  of  modem  elegance  and  olden  interest — ^Fitz- 
johns,  the  residence  of  J.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  The  mansion 
is  a  neat  and  pleasant  building,  surrounded  by  well-arranged 
exteDsiye  pleasure  grounds. 

The  castle  was  not  connected  with  any  great  event  of  historical 
interest — ^wiih  scenes  of  war  or  deeds  of  treachery  and  blood — 
which  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  seat  of 
the  De  Veres  was  at  Hedingham,  and  the  annals  of  the  family 
are  more  especially  connected  with  that  stronghold.  Nought 
now  remains  but  the  artificial  mount  of  earth,  overgrown  with 
trees,  on  which  it  stood,  the  moat,  and  the  bridge  by  which  it 
vas  entered.  The  castle-yard  is  transformed  into  an  orchard 
of  about  two  acres,  and  rows  of  fruit-trees  have  taken  the 
places  of  knightly  banners  and  lines  of  spears.  Not  a  wreck 
of  a  wall  nor  a  remnant  of  a  rampart  remains  to  show  the 
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Style  of  arofaiteotiire ;  and  oomeoture  labouro  in  vain  to  tiaoe 
out  the  date  of  its  erection.     One  historian  obsenree —  - 

*<  Oar  aataqnaries  who  hare  oalled  it  Camomm^  from  the  nstlft  lod  ■frnflitoiiii 
of  tound,  together,  beliere  it  aa  ftooieat  astite  time  of  the  Romans  in  BriUin.-- 
There  is  room  for  other  guesfles  which  may  be  indulged,  sinoe  we  can  aime  to 
no  certainty.  Fair  Eddera  might  fortifV  here  before  the  oonqoest,  after  ahe 
had  sold  the  castle  of  fitortford  to  the  Bishop  of  London ;  or  De  Vere  mij^t  do 
it  during  the  wars  between  Maud  and  Stephen,  at  whieh  time  it  appean  tint 
Qeffirey  de  ICanderille  aimed  at  getting  Stortford  into  his  hands,  by  tbe 
interest  of  Maud,  by  some  exchange  with  the  Bishop,  or  to  have  the  fortran 
thoe  demolished ;  or  De  Yere  mi^ht  fortify  here  upon  king  Jc^m's  deetrojing 
the  Bidhops  castle  of  Weytemore  m  Sfcortrord,  for  execati^  tiie  kinc'i  tBtc^ 
diet.  Weytemore  was  the  chief  place  of  strength  hereabouts,  whi&  leems 
to  have  been  erected  during  the  heptarchy,  because  the  estates  hereabouU 
which  were  subject  to  pay  castle-guard  lie  on  the  east  Saxon  side  the  bsok 
which  ran  through  Hertfordshire,  from  Theobslds  to  Barieyi  aadthism 
their  defrnce  againat  inroads  from  Meroia." 

The  park,  which  contained  200  acres,  has  long  been  oon- 
verted  into  a  goodly  farm,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Maynard.  The  copyholders  of  the  manor  hare  pecaliai  pd* 
vileges,  descending  from  ancient  times,  and  confirmed  by  a 
decree  of  Ohancery  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  lord  has 
no  right  to  out  down  trees  on  the  manor ;  but  the  tenants  may, 
without  his  licence,  fell  woods,  underwoods,  and  also  timber 
for  repairs,  and  re-building — make  leases  of  their  lands  for 
three  years,  and  carry  marl  or  compost  from  one  copyhold  to 
another.  The  fine  is  certain,  5s.  an  aore  for  lands,  and  notfaiog 
for  the  messuage;  for  large  tenements  without  land  5s.,  and 
for  the  smaller  28.  6d. 

The  church,  a  small  ancient  structure,  with  remaifcablj 
narrow  windows,  contains  many  inscriptions  to  the  WisemaD 
family.  The  most  ancient  is  the  following  on  a  tomb  in  the 
church,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  six  boys  and  a 
woman  and  six  girls— 

.  "Here  lyeth  Jhon  WVseman,  esquier,  sometyme  one  of  the  aaditors  of  oar 
fl0Tai|>ae  lorde  Icyiige  ELeniy  the  eight  of  the  reYenues  of  the  orown,  and  igtMi 
his  wife;  which  John  djed,  Aug.  17, 1558.*' 

Under  an  arched  pediment  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  are 
half-length  effigies  of  Sir  William  Wiseman  and  his  lady,  with 
their  hands  united ;  the  latter  of  whom  ''  put  off  the  troublesome 
robe  of  mortality  the  ilth  day  of  May,  1662,  leaving  four  and 
twentyeth  year  of  her  age  unfinished,  whose  body  lies  here 
mortgaged  to  the  grave,  until  the  grand  jubile :  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

The  Eastons — Seat  of  Lord  Matnard. — The  Eastons, 
Great  and  Little,  lie  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north- 
west, in  a  beautiful  position  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ghelmer. 
Great  Easton  was  held  by  the  sergeancy  of  being  the  king's 
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Ifldnef  ti  th6  oo^ofiation;  and  in  1IV97  we  fktd  the  estnte  in  Olitei* 
Cromwell,  of  Hinohbrook,  in  Huntingdon,  who  sold  it  to  Henry 
Maynaid,  Esq.  In  the  long  roll  of  the  fonner  possessors  of 
Little  Easton  we  find  the  usual  musty  and  moss-oovered  names 
—the  De  Mandevilles  and  the  De  Warrens,  who  held  the 
lands  and  manorial  rights  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  the  family 
of  De  Windsor,  the  Bourchiers,  Throgmortons,  and  others. 
In  1590  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it — to  be  held  in  capite 
by  the  20th  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  payment  of  ward 
silver  to  Windsor  Castle — to  Henry  Maynard,  Esq.,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  noble  Viscount,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
whose  lordly  mansion  and  wide  park  absorb  a  large  part  of  the 
lesser  parish.  This  family,  it  appears,  draws  its  blood  from 
beyond  the  Conquest.  The  name  of  Mainard  is  found  in  the 
list  of  those  who  came  in  with  the  Norman ;  and  the  stock  took 
root  and  flourished  in  Kent  and  Devonshire.  Henry,  to  whom 
this  grant  was  made,  was  a  person  of  some  political  note :  he 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  great  Burleigh,  and  represented  St. 
Alban's  in  three  parliaments.  In  1601  he  was  returned  for 
Essex;  and  in  1608  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff,  and  was 
knighted  by  James  I.  His  second  son,  John,  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I. ;  and  Charles,  from 
whom  the  present  peer  is  descended,  was  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  exchequer.  His  eldest  son,  William,  founder  of  the 
profeesorsMp  of  logic  at  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded 
in  1610,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  nine  years  after  Baron 
Maynard,  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.  In  1627  Charles  I.  raised 
bim  to  the  dignity  of  an  English  Baron,  bv  the  title  of  Baron 
Maynard,  of  Estaines  Parva  (Little  Easton).  His  son,  William, 
the  second  lord,  was  one  of  those  who  battled  against  the 
whining  and  wild  excesses  of  democracy,  and  the  domineering 
dictation  of  the  army,  in  the  troubles  provoked  by  the  blind  and 
unccmstitutiona]  courses  of  the  first  Charles  and  James  II. 
He  was  a  royalist,  and  as  such  was  marked  out  as  a  fit  object 
of  plunder,  and  subject  for  persecution.  He  was  one  of  those 
impeached  of  high  treason  in  1647,  but  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  block;  and  the  following  letter,  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics  of  the  Maynard  family, 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  Charles  II. :— - 

**Brui$el»,  March  16,  1660. 
"  Your  of  the  ISth  of  Jan^ftry  oame  not  to  me  till  withm  these  8  or  4  dayes. 
ofcherwise  jovl  should  have  knowne  sooner  that  it  was  very  welcome  to  me,  and 
I  do  aasore  jroa  ther  is  no  man  upon  earth  whose  affection  and  unhjassed 
reflations  to  serre  me,  I  do  look  with  more  confidence  then  upon  jours,  and 
t^Mrefort  yoa  maj  reasonably  presume  that  my  kindnesse  to  you  is  proportion* 
ibis,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  have  a  aood  occasion  to  manifisst 
it,  without  pnjudioe  to  you,  and   n  the  meane  time  that  will  UM  your  interest 
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all  wAjB  to  suika  pyepaiitUmt  aooordiogly ;  and  you  beilMifa  tliat  I  doenoogh 
loDg  for  the  good  nower  that  I  may  let  you  know  how  mooh  I  am 

Your  yery  affectionate  friend, 

CHARLES  B." 

The  noble  lord  lived  to  assist  in  the  restoration,  and  to  share  its 
honours.  On  Charles  ascending  the  throne  from  which  his 
father  had  been  dragged,  Lord  Mayuard  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  comptroller  of  the  king's  household  ;  and 
James  II.  appointed  him  cuatoa  rotulorum  of  Essex.  Charles, 
the  sixth  baron,  was  created  a  viscount  in  1766.  The  present 
peer  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1824  ;  and  the  state  of  the 
yarious  churches  of  which  he  is  the  patron— the  gift  of  a  house 
each  to  the  church  clerks  of  Great  Easton,  Little  Easton,  and 
Tilty,  and  the  schools  which  have  been  built  in  almost  every 

})arish  with  which  he  is  connected— testify  to  the  benevo- 
ence  and  pious  care  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor. 

Easton  Lodge,  the  family  seat,  was  originally  built  in 
1593^  by  Sir  William  Maynard.  Having  been  extended  and 
improved  at  different  periods,  and  stored  with  objects  of  art, 
it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  palatial  ornaments  of  the  county; 
though  about  twelve  years  ago  a  desolating  fire  laid  a  great 
part  of  the  mansion  in  ruins,  and  swept  away  many  of  the 
paintings— the  works  of  master  hands — and  the  articles  of 
virtu  and  antiquarian  interest  which  liberality  and  taste  had 
been  gathering  for  nearly  three  centuries.  As  we  enter 
from  the  Thaxted  road  we  behold  the  noble  park,  extending 
over  nearly  1,200  acres,  affording  a  drive  through  it  two 
miles  in  extent,  thickly  studded  with  clumps  of  vigorous 
timber,  and  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the  skeleton  forms 
of  giant  oaks,  whose  whitened  trunks  show  centuries  of  decay. 
Troops  of  deer'  start  at  our  approach,  and  noble  stags  toss 
their  antlered  heads  and  walk  leisurely  away.  The  village 
church  stands  within  the  precincts  of  the  park ;  and,  leaving  it 
on  the  right,  we  cross,  by  a  bridge,  a  beautiful  lake,  over  whose 
surface  the  Ihoor-hen  scuds,  alarmed  by  the  rattle  of  our  wheels. 
A  short  drive  brings  us  to  the  south  front  of  the  Lodge,  and 
upon  its  lawn,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  park  by  palisades. 
We  at  once  perceive  that  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  former 
age  have  been  engrafted  into  the  work  of  the  modem  architect 
The  old  mansion  was  a  wooden  structure  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  the  large  bay  windows  of  that  period.  The  fire  we 
have  noticed,  which  took  place  on  the  3l8t  of  January,  1847, 
destroyed  the  centre  of  the  mansion.  The  late  Mr. 
Hopper,  who  was  called  in  to  repair  the  ruin,  rebuilt  that 
portion,  raising  a  stately  front,  with  towers  and  windows  in  the 
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Tador  style,  wetfying  in  as  wings  the  Elizabethan  portions 
vhlch  had  escaped  the  fiery  wreck,  and  imparting  a  nniform 
appearance  to  the  whole.  The  cost  to  the  noble  proprietor  was 
between  £10,000  and  £I2,M0.  On  passing  into  the  mansion, 
the  hall  strikes  the  visitor  by  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the 
extent  of  its  proportions.  It  is  88  feet  long  by  20  wide.  The 
walls,  which  are  covered  with  Parian  cement,  giviDg  to  them  the 
sharpness  and  appearance  of  the  finest  marble,  are  supported  on 
each  side  by  eight  bold  Sienna  columns ;  and  the  lofty,  arched, 
and  chastely  panneled  roof  gives  to  the  apartment  an  air  of 
imposing  grandeur.  The  rich  mantel-piece  is  surmounted  by 
a  bust  of  the  present  Viscount,  by  Milue ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  hall  is  enriched  by  a  splendid  table,  part  of  the  princely 
spoils  of  Stowe,  when  the  treasures  of  Buckingham  were 
brought  to  the  hammer, — ^the  top  covered  with  fine  black 
leather,  the  edges  tastefully  ornamented,  and  supported  at  the 
coniers  by  large  figures  of  angels,  richly  gilt.  To  the  left  of 
the  hall,  their  proportions  in  keeping  with  it,  are  the  dining 
room,  the  billiard  room,  and  other  apartments,  their  walls  teem- 
ing wilh  paintings,  most  of  them  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Maynard  family,  or  personages  with  whom  private  friendships 
or  political  events  have  brought  them  into  connexion.  In  the 
dining  room  are  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Stafibrd  and 
Charles  I.,  the  latter  by  Vandyke.  There,  too,  are  Serjeant 
Maynard — the  only  one  of  the  learned  wearers  of  the  coif 
who  had  the  loyalty  and  courage  to  stand  up  and  defend  his 
king  on  his  trial ;  the  present  Lord  Maynard ;  a  fine  portrait  of 
a  lady,  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds ;  and  one  of  the 
beauties  of  Lely's  time,  which  that  artist  loved  to  paint 
-—Miss  Bannister,  who  brought  the  Lancaster  estates  into 
the  family;  and  near  by  is  Sir  Balph  Hopetown,  with  one 
of  the  young  Maynards  leaning  over  him.  Amongst  the 
paintings  in  the  other  rooms  in  this  part  of  the  mansion 
are  a  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Maynard,  by  Sir  William 
Beeichy ;  of  Sir  William  Maynard,  the  builder  of  the  Itodge ; 
the  Princess  of  Orange;  with  the  heads  of  many  of  the 
eminent  or  notorious  men  of  the  time  of  Charles;  and  a 
veritable  Domenichino,  which  lay  for  a  long  time  amongst 
rubbish  in  a  carpenters  shop,  till  it  caught  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur,  when  it  was  cleansed  from  the  barbarous  daubs 
of  the  men  who  had  used  its  canvass  to  try  the  colour  of  their 
paints,  and  restored  to  its  place  of  dignity  on  these  noble  walls. 
In  the  drawing  room  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  superbly  furnished 
in  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  other  suite  of  rooms  in 
this  direction^  the  eye  of  the  visitor  revels  amongst  the  frescoes 
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^hich  adorn  some  of  the  walla,  the  ohjeota  of  taste  wfakh  lie 
scatteied  around,  and  the  magic  stripe  of  canvaas  through  which 
the  painter  has  '*  made  beauty  half  immortal."  Noble  conidon, 
with  finely  panneled  roofs  and  waHs  of  Parian  oement,  separate 
the  new  from  the  ancient  parts  of  the  building.  Grossing  one  of 
these  we  enter  the  library,  at  the  door  of  which  the  eonflagntioii 
of  1847  was  arrested,  and  find  it  well  stored  with  anoient 
and  classic  literature,  the  poetry  of  our  own  land,  and  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  modem  press.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  spacious  apartment  are  portraits  of  all  the  lords  of  Eastern 
Lodge,  from  the  first  baron  downwards;  while  on  other  parts  of 
the  walls  are  found  the  heads  of  the  learned  Bacon,  and  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  and  a  good  painting  of  Deyereux,  Earl  of  Eaaex, 
taken  at  the  period  when  he  rejoiced  in  that  sunny  favouritism 
of  Elizabeth,  which  in  the  end  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  Be- 
turning  to  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  a  broad  staircase  of  8U)ne 
leads  upwards  to  the  range  of  state  and  other  bed  rooms;  the 
chaste  fittings  of  these,  with  rich  canopies  of  cashmere,  silk,  and 
goMr— some  of  them  ornamented  with  the  Viscount's  coronet- 
give  to  the  large  and  lofty  apartments  a  fine  effect.  TIpeadiog 
our  way  onward  through  corridor  and  gallery,  we  gain  the 
western  end  of  the  mansion,  and  ent^  a  long  and  noble  apart- 
ment (now  temporarily  divided  into  three)  evidently  of  a  dale 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  original  building,  on  the  ceiling  of 
which  the  hand  of  the  Italian  moulder  has  lavished  some  of  its 
choicest  handiwork,  the  whole  being  covered  in  compartmeDts 
with  classical,  scriptural,  and  other  subjects,  beautifhlly  executed 
in  basso-relievo. 

On  looking  out  upon  the  country  around  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  Lodge,  or  the  battlements  above,  we  peroeiTe 
the  mansion 

"  Sweetly  staadB,  'mid  fruitfol  lande, 
Green  meads  and  pasturee  ~ 


past 

And  waring  woods  that  fiur  around 
A  robe  of  gladnesa  wear.*' 

The  thickly-timbered  paik  in  front  is  so  artistically  laid  out 
that  long  vistas  afford  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  country  beyond, 
terminated  in  one  direction  by  the  renovated  spire  of  Cai^eld. 
If  we  turn  to  the  northward  the  eye  falls  first,  perhaps,  upon 
the  neighbouring  spire  of  Thaxted,  and  the  four  churches  of 
which  the  Lord  of  Easton  is  the  patron,  nestling  round  the 
demesne,  and  then  travels  over  a  wide  range  of  country  to- 
wards Hertfordshire,  till,  veering  round,  it  may  rest,  in  tbe 
clear  light  of  a  summer  day,  upon  the  green  hill  of  GWley- 
wood,  beyond  Chelmsford. 

The  fine  range  of  grounds  about  the  Lodge  are  laid  out  with 
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taste,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  A  little  to  the  north'^ 
west  of  the  mansion  stretch  the  extensive  kitchen  gardens^ 
green-hootes,  and  graperies.  'Emer^ng  from  these  into  the 
fernery,  ve  enter  on  winding  walks,  here  partaking  of  the  deep 
shade  of  the  jungle,  there  hreaking  into  open  lawn  and  well 
managed  parterres,  enriched  at  one  part  with  a  collection  of 
roses,  the  finest  in  the  country  hereabouts.  Thus  we  are 
brought  baek  to  the  north  front  of  the  mansion.  Strolling 
round  the  eastern  end,  a  wicket  opens,  and  we  enter  tbe  Temple 
-»«n  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  leafy  and  lofty 
stractuze  of  nature's  raising,  being  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
the  skilful  forester  out  of  die  living  hornbeam,  from  whose 
shaded  aisles  a  series  of  arches  opens  upon  the  soft  turf  and  gay 
flower  beds  around*  It  is  indeed  a  temple  in  which  the  young 
mind  may  dream  away  the  summer  hour  in  poetic  devotion. 

The  church  of  Little  Easton,  a  neat  and  ancient  building,  has 
on  the  south  side  the  Bourohiers'  or  Bowsers'  chapel,  where  rest 
some  of  that  ancient  family;  but  it  is  now  used  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  Maynards,  and  its  monuments  furnish  a  history  of 
the  raee.  On  the  south  side  of  this  ohapel  is  the  following 
record  of  the  first  possessor  of  the  estate : — 

Hm  rerteth  in  aasimd  hope^  to  rise  in  Chrui,  Sir  Henry  Mmmtd,  knt. 
dflMBoded  of  the  mcieBi  finmly  ot  KftjnttrdB,  in  the  oounty  of  Deroo,  and 
Dtme  Sunn  his  wiib,  doughtef  and  one  of  the  cohein  of  ThomBs  Pienon,  Seq., 
to  wfaome  the  bore  eight  Bonnes  and  two  daughters.  He  ended  this  life  llCh 
May,  1610^  his  Uidy,  six  sonnes,  and  two  draghters  then  lynnge. 

And  underneath  is  the  following  translation  of  some  Latin 
lines:— 

Whence^  who,  and  what  I  was,  how  held  in  oonrt. 

My  prinee,  the  peers,  my  oonntrie  wiU  xeport, 
Aske  these  of  me  (good  nader)  not  theise  stones, 
They  know  my  lyfe,  theiie  do  but  hold  my  bones. 

Bdow,  the  effigies  of  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady  rest  upon  a 
tomb,  in  a  posture  of  devotion.  Near  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
^e  of  Sir  William  Maynard,  who  died  in  1618  ;  she  lies  in  a 
lecumbent  posture,  her  right  hand  holding  a  book  and  her  left 
resting  on  a  human  skull.  On  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  is 
the  monument  of  the  first  lord ;  and  beneath  his  effigy,  and  that 
of  bis  lady,  in  alabaster,  is  the  following  inscription : — 

'*8aered  to  the  memory  of  the  right  honoar»Ue  William  Lord  Mmard, 
biion  of  Sstcines  in  the  ooun^  of  Essex,  and  of  WincUow  in  Irelana.  He 
for  many  yean  executed  the  office  of  lord  lieatenant  of  the  counties  of  Essex 
nd  Ounbridge,  under  king  Charles  the  First,  with  great  apphnise  both  of  king 
■nd  people,  and  with  a  oonsoienoe  tmblamaUe.  In  erery  respeot,  indeed,  he 
vat  a  man  *«*1f«i«>*f5*  to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  worthy  prince,  of  the 
defisnder  of  the  peace,  the  laws,  and  the  catholic  £uth  as  'tis  {irofessed  by  the 
ehnrch  of  Engjand.  But  when  the  rage  of  fiuuiticism  daily  increased,  when 
ivw  sdi^  8^  was  bniahed,  then  h«  bid  adlsa  to  •  sestlHs,  vMioas, 
*Qd  mij^atefbl  country ;  to  great  an  cgample  was  he  of  truly  duistiau  bre 
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(«i  well  towwdfl  Qod  as  totrar^  bis  neigkbour)  to  his  unworthy  eounby, 
which  ftt  length  he  happily  changed  for  a  better,  namely  a  hearenly,  on 
the  10th  Bee.,  1640,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

"Sen  him  lies  Hannah,  his  right  honourable  wife,  desoended  from  the  ancknt 
funily  of  the  Brerards  of  Langley,  in  the  oounty  of  Essex,  who  after  she  had 
seen  an  only  son  and  five  excellent  daughters  adorned  with  their  parents*  Tirtnss, 
which  they  so  excelled  in  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  mankind,  followiod  her  husband 
to  heaTen,  there  to  enjoy  again  his  amiable  and  most  hiappy  company  amooft 
tiie  saints,  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1647. 

The  most  superb  monument  of  all,  however,  occupies  the 
east-side,  and  upon  it  wealth  and  the  sculptor  haye  been  alike 
lavish.  It  was  raised  upwards  of  a  century  ago  as  a  general 
family  memorial,  and  the  visitor  will  be  struck  with  its  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  20  feet, 
and  is  12  feet  wide.  On  a  fine  pedestal  of  white  and  veined 
marble  are  the  statues  and  medallions  of  various  members  of 
the  family,  beautifully  executed;  behind  is  an  £g3^tian  pyramid 
in  marble ;  in  the  centre  of  the  pedestal,  a  variety  of  curiously 
wrought  emblematical  devices ;  and  the  family  arms  and  an 
arched  pediment  surmount  the  whole.     BeneiUh  the  figures 

is  this  inscription  :— 

**  'Within  this  Tault  lie  intoned  the  bodies  of  the  right  lum.  WilUam  Lord 
Kaynard,  who  died  February  8, 1698,  aged  76  ;  and  of  the  Laiy  Dorothy,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Banastre,  knt.,  who  died  Oct.  30,  1649,  aged  27. 
And  of  me  right  hon.  Banastre  Lord  Maynard,  their  son,  who  died  ^&cfa  ^ 
1717,  aged  76.  And  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Ghrey,  his  wife,  and  dax^ter  of 
Henry  earl  of  Kent,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1714.  And  of  the  hcnu  Wilham 
Haynard,  their  eldest  son,  who  died  unmanied,  March  8,  1716,  aged  50. 
And  of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Lord  Maynard,  their  next  surnring  son,  who 
died  unmarried,  Deo.  7,  1742,  ased  70.  And  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Grey  Lord 
Maynard,  the  successor  of  his  brother  Henry,  who  died  unmanned,  Apcil 
27,  1745,  aged  65.  And  of  the  hon.  Elizabeth  Maynard,  the  sister,  who 
died  also  unmarried,  Oct.  4, 1720,  aged  48.  To  the  memory  of  all  these^  his 
most  worthy  ancestors,  parents,  brothers,  and  sister,  by  whose  oaic^  sad 
through  whose  hands  the  honour  and  estates  of  the  £unily,  after  «  spleniid, 
hospiUible^  and  charitable  use  of  them,  hare  successively  been  transmitted  to 
him,  the  right  hon.  Charles  Lord  Maynard,  the  youngest  Bon  of  Banastre  Lord 
Mmiard,  and  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  in  testimony  of  his  piety,  krre, 
and  gratitude^  erected  this  monument,  A.D.  1746. 

Here  rest  other  members  of  the  noble  family ;  and  here,  too, 
has  recently  been  laid  the  lady  of  the  present  Viscount — the 
daughter  of  B.  Babett,  Esq.,  of  Bramfield  Hall,  Suffolk— whose 
beauty  and  benevolence  will  long  preserve  her  memory  fresh 
at  every  tenant-hearth  and  cottage  home  for  miles  around  the 
tomb  in  which  she  slumbers. 

On  the  north  of  the  chapel  is  an  antique  monument  in  grey 
marble  to  the  last  lord  of  the  Bourchiers ;  and  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  is  one  still  older,  but  without  any  inscription. 

In  the  church  of  Great  Easton,  which  is  built  of  flint,  and 
stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  are  various  monumental 
inscriptions,  some  of  them  of  old  date ;  but  the  only  one  of  any 
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locfti  ot  Ustorical  importance  is  that  on  the  Bey.  Thomas  Geoil, 
a  rector  of  the  parish,  and  a  theological  writer,  who  died  in 
1627;  on  his  tomb  he  is  made  quaintly  to  say— 

**  Wliilst  I  fire  with  my  books,  I  die ;  thus  my  life  is  my  defttii ; 
Now  I  hare  tiuned  over  the  book  of  life ;  thus  my  death  ia  my  life." 

For  establishing  a  free  school  in  Great  Easton,  Bebeoca 
Meade,  in  1759,  gave  thirty  acres  of  land  in  the  parish,  called 
Eerby's,  and  twelve  acres  in  Weathersfield,  called  Cramps,  for 
educating  and  clothing  ten  poor  girls;  in  1761  Lord  Maynard 
gave  a  rent-charge  of  £5.  on  Great  Easton  Hall,  for  a  school- 
master to  teach  mx  boys  of  Great  Easton  and  six  of  Little 
Easton ;  and  in  1833  Viscount  Maynard  gave  five  roods  of 
lead  for  a  school-house.  The  schoolmistress  now  teaches 
thirty  free  scholars ;  and  the  schoolmaster  takes  about  forty, 
teaching  four  for  £3.  a  year  from  the  Waltham  field,  given  by 
an  unknown  donor.  In  1761  Lord  Oharles  Maynard  gave  a 
bouse  and  appurtenances,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  his  heirs,  for 
the  church  clerk.  The  churchwardens  have  half  an  acre  in 
Bezel  Mead,  Thaxted.  In  Little  Easton,  the  almshouses  near 
the  oliurch  were  built  by  Lord  Banastre  Maynard,  in  1716,  in 
satisfiaustion  of  his  grandmother's  will,  for  four  poor  widows, 
who  have  divided  amongst  them  a  yearly  rent  of  £20.,  charged 
on  the  estate  at  Magdalen  and  High  Laver.  The  church  clerk 
has  a  house  settled  on  him  by  Lord  Oharles  Maynard. 

TiLTY  Abbey. — ^Almost  within  the  home  boundaries  of  the 
loidly  domain  of  Easton,  in  one  of  those  pleasant  valleys  which 
the  monks  usually  selected  to  shelter  their  devotion  from  the 
wind,  lie  the  remains  of  Tilty  Abbey.  These  consist  of  the 
east  end  of  its  church,  now  used  as  the  place  of  parish  worship ; 
and  in  the  open  field  beyond  stands  the  last  ruin  of  the  cloister 
walls,  with  faint  remnants  of  the  arches  which  supported  the 
gioined  roofs,  but  there  is  little  trace  of  the  foundations  of  the 
othier  buildings  which  must  have  stood  round  about.  Yonder  is 
the  Grange,  where  the  cowled  fathers  stored  their  crops ;  here, 
on  the  adjacent  stream,  is  heard  the  hum  of  the  busy  water  mill, 
which  probably  ground  the  grist  for  the  monastery  table ;  but  a 
shapeless  lump  of  thick  rubble  wall  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  home 
of  Tilty's  mitred  lords.  The  Abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was 
founded  by  Maurice  Fitz-Geffry,  in  113B,  for  a  brotherhood  of 
Cistercian  monks ;  but  the  fraternity  appear  to  have  been  a  long 
time  in  ripening  their  plans  and  putting  forth  their  full-blown 
ecclesiastical  splendour  in  this  cozy  vale.  It  was  not  till  1221 
that  the  church  was  completed  and  consecrated.  The  holy 
men  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  made  sure  of  a  tolerable 
share  of  this  world's  goods.   Geffry,  on  the  foundation,  had  en* 
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dowed  the  hofxae  with  ''  bis  wliole  land  of  Tiletera,"  whi<di  Etrl 
Ferrers,  the  lord  paramoaat,  confirmed ;  and  it  subseqneDtly 
obtained  large  grants  of  lands,  booses,  or  tithes,  in  Tbaxted, 
Debden,  High  Easter,  Easton,  Danmow,  ObignvU,  Weth^s- 
field,  and  varions  other  parishes  in  the  eounty,  as  wdl  as  in 
Oambridgeshire  and  Suffolk.  Here  the  commonitjr  dwelt  in 
peace  for  more  than  four  centuries,  not  only  chanting  their 
xaligioiis  offices,  but  playing  the  agrionltnrists  on  a  large  scale ; 
for  we  are  told—**'  Cistercians  or  white  monks  had  granges, 
that  is  bams,  in  several  places;  the  reason  of  which  was  that 
the  lands  they  held  in  their  own  hands^  being  discharged  of 
tithes  by  Pope  Pasohall  II.  and  Adrian  IV.,  in  order  to  cheat 
the  incumbents  of  churches  of  their  tithes,  they  held  moat  of 
their  own  lands  in  their  own  hands,  and  had  laarge  bams  or 
granges  to  lay  up  their  crops  in."  The  keen  cowled  cnltiYators, 
dien,  might  no  doubt  be  often  seen  assisting  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  gathering  in  their  crops  to  the  Grange,— -not  so  heavy, 
perhaps,  as  those  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  its  present  occupant,  but  still 
tolerable  for  that  time,  as  the  monks,  we  know,  were  generally 
good  farmers.  In  this  way  the  abbey  went  on  prosperoiisly, 
its  abbot  wearing  the  lordly  mitre,  sitting  in  parliament,  and 
ranking  with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  till  the  Beformation  came 
and  rudely  put  an  end  to  all  its  greatness.  At  this  period  its 
yearly  revenues  amounted  to  £177.  9s.  4d. — a  goody  prorision 
for  seven  monks,  the  number  that  appeared  tmon  its  muster 
roll  at  the  suppression.  The  last  abbot  of  Tilty  was  John 
Palmer,  who,  either  frightened  at  the  change  of  feeling  and 
things  around  him,  or  being  in  favour  of  the  new  principles^  set 
a  prompt  example  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
being  the  first  in  the  county' to  sign  the  invited  surrender.  By 
that  act,  which  was  dated  February  28, 1685,  the  abbot  donned 
his  mitre ;  the  monks  went  forth  and  mingled  with  the  people; 
the  abbey  was  left  to  decay ;  and  its  possessions  passed  to  the 
crown.  Seven  years  after  the  site  of  the  abbey,  and  most  of 
the  property  belonging  to  it  in  the  district,  were  granted  to 
Lord  Audley,  of  Walden ;  and  in  1587  they  were  purchased  for 
£d,000.  by  Henry  Maynard,  Esq.,  from  whom  they  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  Lord  of  Easton. 

The  parish  church,  which  is  a  flragment  of  the  edifice 
consecrated  in  1 222,  is  an  interesting  sample  of  tiie  style  and 
beauty  of  the  olden  temple.  The  buttresses  at  the  eastern 
angles,  with  richly  decorated  niches, — the  noble  eastern 
window  with  its  five  lights,  set  in  elegant  tracery  work,-— the 
ornamented  stalls  of  the  chancel,  like  those,  if  not  the  identieal 
ones,  in*  whidi  the  moaks  knelt  at  matin  hour  and  at^i 
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ooinrej  an  i^  of  what  it  must  have  been  when  its  kmg  aieles 
stretched  hr  away  into  the  meadows  beyond,  and  noblee 
worshipped  at  its  altar.  The  ohorch,  which  has  been  fitted  up 
in  an  exceedingly  neat  and  convenient  style  for  public  warship, 
eontains  some  fine  brasses  and  moniuaental  inscriptioBS ;  bnt 
only  two  of  them  are  prior  to  the  soppression.  One^  within  the 
commonion  rails,  represents  a  man  in  annonr,  with  a  lady  and 
eleven  children,  five  males  and  six  females,  with  the  following 
inscription  in  Latin  beneath  :— 

^'Bera  liM  buried,  with  Manr  his  wife,  Genrd  Beat,  of  Bioekettimn,  in  the 
eoanljr  of  I«mster,  Siq.,  fnrj  oouBMUor  to  hie  Mnieetj)  king  umrj  Ike 

Ei^itL    He  died  on  the  4ih  of  iiUy,  1520." 

The  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  chureh,  has  been  robbed  of 
the  noble  cross  which  marked  the  slumbering  place  of  the 
mitred  head,  and  the  inscription  is  almost  illegible ;  but  the 
tomb  is  that  of  one  of  the  old  abbots.  The  purport  appears  to 
be  that  he  was  a  famous  and  good  abbot,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Takeley,  was  named  Thomas,  and  is  now  with  Christ 

Ghicknby  and  Broxted.— Beyond  Tilty,  to  the  left,  in 
the  forthest  sequestered  nook  of  the  Hundred,  near  the  sooroes 
of  the  Chelmer,  lie,  in  the  quietude  of  beautifbl  rural  and 
and  woodland  scenery,  the  small  parishes  of  Ohickney  and 
Bioxted,  their  little  churches,  on  two  eminences,  forming 
pleaainff  features  in  die  landscape.  Lord  Maynard,  partly  by 
grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  partly  by  subsequent  pur- 
chase, owns  the  greater  part  of  the  latter,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Eudo  Bapifer  and  the  monks  of  Ely.  Lindsell, 
whidi  lies  in  our  road  to  Thaxted,  and  runs  up  to  Hinckford 
Hundred  on  the  right,  is  divided  amongst  diiferent  proprietors. 
New  College,  Oxford,  has  owned  Priors  Hall  since  1508, 
it  having  been  given  to  that  body  after  being  snatched  as  a 
priory  alien  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Yalery,  in  Picardy, 
by  Henry  V, 

Thaxtsd.— Three  miles  and  a  half  further  onward,  and  we 
enter  die  town  of  Thaxted.  As  we  advance  through  the  long 
and  somewhat  irregular  and  straggling  street,  it  is  seen  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  mushroom  towns  of  yesterday. 
Tbe  shape  of  the  old  gables,  and  the  projecdn^  upper  stories 
of  many  of  the  houses,  bear  the  impress  of  centuries  long  past, 
and  some  of  the  buildings  present  fine  specimens  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  other  days.  The  hand  of  improvement,  however, 
bas  made  havoc  of  these  relics,  for  though  a  writer  of  the  last 
century  says  "  the  houses  are  not  to  be  boasted  of  for  their 
degant  construction,"  the  modem  architect  has  since  then 
descended  i^n  them  with  pencil  and  inq^rovisg  trowel  in  hand. 
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rebuilding  maiudoiis,  remodelling  shop  fronts ;  and,  in  the  glory 
of  paint  and  plate  glass,  it  now  presents  as  respectable  an 
appearance  as  any  town  of  its  size  in  the  county.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some'  that  the  town  was  at  one  period  much  more 
extensive  dian  at  present.  This  arises  from  the  terms  in  which 
places  are  often  spoken  of  in  ancient  records.  Thaxted,  even  in 
its  palmiest  days,  when  it  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  fostering 
protection  of  the  great  families  who  ruled  around  and  within  it, 
could  not  muster  one-half  of  the  population  it  can  now. 
For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  chantries,  it 
was  set  forth  in  an  official  document  relating  to  them,  that 

^This  towne  wm  then  a  great  and  populous  towneand  a  markett  and 
thotoo^ifiura  towne,  hswyng  in  yt  bj  estimation  about  the  number  m^ 
hundred  houaling  people.*' 

The  place,  however,  seems  to  have  been  of  importance  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  church  and  its  revennes 
belonged  to  the  College  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Glare, 
having  apparently  been  given  as  part  of  its  endowment  on  its 
foundation  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  When  the 
Conqueror  came,  followed  by  his  host  of  hungry  Normans, 
Wisgar,  a  man  of  large  possessions  in  the  county,  was  lord 
here,  but  he  was  expelled  by  the  strong  hand,  and  Thaxted 
was  given  to  Bichard  Fitz-Giselbert,  who  was  a  relative  of 
the  new  king.  This  intruder  was  loaded  with  immense  estates, 
and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  great  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Clare.  In  the  male  line  of  this  family  the  lordship  con- 
tinued, carrying  with  it  the  stewardship  of  the  forest  of 
Essex  for  more  than  three  centuries ;  till  in  1814  Gilbert 
de  Clare  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  where 
he  led  the  English  van.  It  then  descended  to  the  female 
branch,  and  in  1341  it  was  divided  between  four  co-heirs. 
Three  of  the  shares  were,  however,  reunited,  and  passed  throngb 
various  families.  It  was  more  than  once  forfeited  to  the 
crown  in  the  turmoils  of  the  time ;  and  being  settled  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1509  as  a  dower  upon  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
it  came,  about  1600,  into  the  family  of  Smijth,  and  Sir 
William  Bowyer  Smijth,  of  Hill  Hall,  was  tiU  recently  the  lord 
paramount.  Besides  this  chief  lordship  there  are  five  other 
manors,  the  lands  of  some  running  into  neighbouring  parishes. 
Lord  MayDard  owns  Yardleys,.the  rectory,  and  Priors  Hall; 
and  Bichmonds  and  Thaxted  Lodge  were  purchased  by  Guy's 
Hospital  in  1720.  A  charter  for  a  fair  here  was  obtained  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  about  1810  or  1312,  to  be  held  on  the 
eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  St.  Luke ;  there  are  now  two 
fairs  for  cattle,  one  on  the  Monday  before  Whitsuntide,  and 
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the  other  on  the  10th  of  August;  The  market,  whioh  was  od 
Fridays,  has  been  extrngmshed ;  an  attempt  was  made  at  the 
begioning  of  the  present  century  to  revive  it,  but  it  failed. 
Thaxted  was  anciently  a  corporation,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  in  some  coses  it  sent  members  to  the  great  council  of  the 
nation ;  but  the  glory  of  the  gold  chain  and  the  terror  of  the 
mace  have  long  since  departed  from  it.  It  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  having  been  first  incorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary, 
by  the  title  of  ''  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of 
Ilaxted,"  but  we  nnd  it  frequently  mentioned  as  a  borough, 
long  before  that  period.  The  mother  of  Richard  III.  had  a 
grant  from  her  son  of  the  manor  and  borough  of  Thaxted  in 
1483.  Katharine  of  Arragon,  in  1514,  granted  the  manor  and 
borough  of  Thaxted  to  Sir  John  Gutts.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  only  a  formal 
recognition  of  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  substan- 
tially possessed  and  exercised  centuries  before.  It  might  be 
supposed  from  this  special  favour  of  the  merciless  Mary  that  the 
town  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party,  but  if  so 
tbe  inhabitants  had  acquired  the  art  of  readily  turning  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  state  wind,  which  many  found  so  profit- 
able at  that  period,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  her  full 
confirmation  to  the  charter.  James  I.  increased  their  power 
and  privileges.  Through  five  reigns  the  town  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  a  corporation,  the  members  meeting'in  solemn  council 
in  the  guild  hall,  using  the  common  seal,  though  they  never 
appear  to  have  possessed  the  right  to  a  coat  of  arms.  Dues 
were  levied,  and  it  would  seem  quarter  sessions  were  held  for 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  within  the  liberty,  as  Serjeant 
Bendlowe,  who  resided  here,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
recorder,  and  it  appears,  by  a  record  of  a  visitation  of  the 
heralds,  that  George  Scott^  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  held  that 
office  in  1637.  We  learn,  from  the  same  document,  that  Robert 
Humphrey  was  then  mayor  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  within 
the  borough ;  John  Halls  and  Thomas  Olark  were  the  bailiffs, 
and  there  were  20  chief  burgesses,  of  whom  10  had  been 
mayors.  The  arbitrary  hand  of  JamesII.,  howeveiv  extinguished 
the  civic  honours  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of  that  monarch's 
general  onslaught  upon  the  corporations,  a  quo  warranto  was 
served  upon  Thaxted,  questioning  its  rights,  and  calling  upon 
its  authorities  to  prove  them  in  a  court  of  law.  A  legal  contest 
with  the  crown  alarmed  the  mayor,  and  startled  the  burgesses. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  corporate  estates  from  which  the  costs 
could  have  been  defrayed.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  offer 
no  defence.      The  mayor  descended  from  his  seat,  the  officers 
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doAd  their  oivio  rohm,  and  the  deserted  guild  <ir  ttoot  htU 
was  left  to  decay,  and  remained  nseless  until  1714,  when  th« 
oonnoil  ehamber  aboTe  the  aneient  market-bouse  was  repaiied, 
and  has  since  been  used  as  a  sehool.  There  were  two  other 
guild  halls  in  the  town,  used  by  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
old  times,  one  of  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  chureh- 
yard,  and  ^  orant  says— 

««It  probAblv  bdonged  origSiiil]^  to  the  gmld  of  8t  Joha  Cba  Btptisti  M 
WM  naoi  in  after  tnnet  by  tito  rett  of  the  ntifiDiw  ^[uilda,  flausepting  tfael  d 
ihe  rood,  which  had  a  haU  of  its  own.  These  guilds  bemg  aU  sappresood  st  the 
lefonnation,  the  honM  was  tot  somo  time  let  out  for  the  keeping  of  paUk 
weddings,  on  which  occasion  the  fte  paid  ftv  the  use  of  it  was  16d.,  and  ciSkA 
*  the  bndaL'     But  in  IMS  it  wm  oonTerted  into  a  school,  in  which  iMsit 


continued  till  the  year  1711,  from  which  time    it  has   been  the  psnh 
workhouse.*' 

HoBHAM  Hall. — The  parish  is  very  extensive,  having  seren 
outlying  hamlets  with  their  cluster  of  houses,  and  neady 
thirty  good  farms.  The  land  is  in  general  good ;  and  hops 
appear  to  have  been  grown   here  rath^   extensively  at  one 

Griod,  as  we  find  a  contest  respecting  their  tithe  between  Lord 
aynard,  the  impropriator,  ana  the  vicar,  which  was  settled  by 
reference  to  Lauo,  then  Bishop  oi  London,  who  decided  that 
the  vicar  should  receive  twenty  pounds  of  good  and  well-dried 
hops  to  be  discharged  from  a  payment  of  five  marks  to  which 
he  was  liable  for  the  reparation  of  the  chancel,  and  enjoy  a 
pension  of  JSdO  a  year  from  the  rectory.  Horham  Hall,  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  of  the  remaining  manor-houses, 
stands  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  town.  It  was 
originally  built  by  Sir  John  Gutts,  who  obtained  the  lordship  of 
Thaxted  from  Queen  Catherine,  at  a  rent  of  £57.  7s.  for  her 
life,  and  afterwards  secured  the  reversion  in  fee  farm  from 
Henry  VIH.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  at  court,  and 
held  considerable  property  in  this  district.  Leland  gives  the 
following  account  of  him — 

''Syr  John  Cuite,  Knight,  under-tNasnver  of  En^andg  boog^  of  see 
SaveUe,  a  man  of  fair  landes  in  Yorshir,  then  heymg  in  trofals^  tJielQrdibip  d 
Godhurste,  with  the  roiens  of  a  castle  that  standith  ahonte  a  two  miles  rai 
the  bank  of  Medwi^e  rirer,  and  a  two  miles  from  Ifiudstone.  Old  Cotto 
~  the  daughter  and  heyre  of  one  Boodes,  abont  Torkshin,  and  had  bf 


her  three  hnndereth  markes  of  landes  by  the  yere.  Old  Cutte  boilded  Horfr- 
ham  Haule,  a  rery  sumptaous  house,  in  Ess-Sax,  by  Thazstede,  and  there  is  i 
goodly  pond  or  kke  by  it,  and  fiure  parkes  thereabout." 

This  mansion  was  celebrated  for  its  splendour  and  hospitality 
daring  two  or  three  succeeding  reigns.  Elizabeth  resided  there 
for  a  time  while  her  sister  Mary  was  upon  the  throne ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  course  of  one  of  her  progresses,*  she  turned  aside 

•  "QnesnBliiabeth  was  at  Horiiwn  HaU  in  1671,  entertained  then  by  Sir 
John  OM:*^NiohoU  Progrm^  voLi^p,  SSl. 
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to  visit  the  haU,  along  whose  pleafttAt  walks  ahe  had  so  often 
wandered,  and  within  whose  walls  she  had,  in  her  days  of  peril, 
found  safety  from  the  suspioions  and  machinations  of  a  court 
These  reoolleotions  seonrea  for  the  family  a  continuance  of  the 
royal  favour.    The  grandson  of  Sir  John  was  knighted ;  and  so 
profoee  was  his  style  of  housekeeping,  according  to  the  luxury 
of  that  day,  that  when  sickness  was  devastating  the  metropolis, 
bar  Majesty,  according  to  Fuller,  sent  the  Spanish  ambassador 
to  Thaxted,  that  he  might  share  the  most  lavish  hospitality  to 
be  found  amongst  her  subjects.     According  to  the  old  Essex 
historian,  however,  this  Essex  knight  was  "  more  magnificent 
than  prudent."    He  was»  in  fact,  one  of  the  spendthnfts  and 
fast  men  of  the  day ;  and  in  due  time  he  arrived  at  the  port  in 
which  men  of  that  class  are  sure  in  the  end  to  anchor — a  trust 
deed  for  the  satisfaction  of  duns  and  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
The  estate  of  Horham  Hall  became  a  wreck ;  the  greater  part  of 
Thaxted  departed  from  him ;  and  having  alienated  the  lordship 
by  a  deed  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  it  came,  as  before  stated, 
into  the  ancient  fiimily  of  Smijth.    The  mansion  of  Horham 
Hall  was,  in  its  original  state,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  stylo 
adopted  by  the  nobility  for  their  residences  after  the  thick-ribbed 
keep  and  the  grim  castle  had  gone  out  of  fashion.   The  process 
of  modernization  however,  changed  much  of  its  olden  character. 
The  must  of  antiquity,  delightful  to  the  nostril  of  the  anti* 
quarian,  is  gone ;  but  there  are  still  the  large  bay  windows 
within  which  '*  good  Queen  Bess"  has  pensively  sat,  the  orna- 
mented gables,  the  decorated  front,  and  the  embattled  tower  at 
the  end.    The  entrance  hall  remains  in  nearly  its  former  state, 
having  escaped  the  extensive  reparation  and  alteration  of  the 
hooae  about  fifteen  years  ago*   The  foundations  of  a  gate-house 
may  be  traced ;  part  of  the  ancient  moat  still  surrounds  the 
building;  and  much  remains  to  command  for  the  hall  the 
venerable  regard  of  the  visitor.    Horham  was  long  vested  ii^ 
the  family  of  Sir  W.  Bowyer  Smijth,  but  it  passed,  in  1864, 
^th  the  manor  of  Thaxted,  in  an  exchange  of  estates,  to  E. 
G.  West,  Esq.,  who  unites  with  modem  taste  a  reverence  for 
the  relics  which  time  has  left 

The  church  of  Thaxted  is  the  most  noble  and  costly  in  the 
county— >so  costly,  indeed,  that  conjecture  is  compelled  to  take 
large  scope  in  tracing  the  means  by  which  it  could  have  been 
built.  **  That  it  was  not  solely  at  the  charge  of  the  parish  is 
beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Morant,  "  for  though  this  town  was 
fomierly  of  much  more  consequence  than  it  is  now,  yet  still 
the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants,  even  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  must  have  been  greatly  inadequate  to  an  undertaking 
which  in  our  time  would  require  at-  least  ten  years'  rent  of 
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the  whole  parish,*  and  in  fonner  days,  when  lands  weie  less 
iuiproved,  and  artificers  better  paid  than  at  present,  miist 
have  oost  more  than  double  that  sum."  The  mystery  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  erected  by  means 
of  royal  &TOttr,  the  efforts  of  the  convent  of  Glare  and  the 
college  of  Stoke,  which  held  the  rectory  down  to  the  Beforma- 
tion,  and  the  munificence  of  the  great  families  who  fix>m  time 
to  time  held  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  evidently  piecemeal  manner  in  which  the  e&sei 
edifice  was  erected.  The  church  is  in  the  cathedral  style,  with  a 
cross  aisle.  The  length  of  the  interior  is  188  feet ;  the  breadth  87 
feet.  It  was  long  popularly  supposed  that  the  circumference  on 
the  outside  was  upwards  of  a  mile,  but  actual  measurement  shows 
that  it  is  only  845  yards.  The  building  appears  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  oldest  parts  are 
the  south  aisle  and  the  south  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  as  evidenced 
by  the  plainness  of  the  pilasters  and  the  compartments  of  the 
windows.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Glare,  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Gloucester  who  was 
known  as  Gilbert  the  Bed,  who  became  lord  of  Thaxted  in 
1262 ;  she  was  assisted  probably  by  William  de  Burgh,  her 
son,  whose  arms  appear  in  the  windows  of  the  nave.  From 
the  records  of  those  who  held  the  estates  in  the  parish,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  varied  styles  of  architecture,  and  the 
different  arms  and  ornaments  in  the  church,  it  is  conolnded 
that  Lionel  Duke  of  Glarence,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  noble, 
erected  the  south  porch ;  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  known  for 
his  taste  in  architecture,  the  north  aisle  and  north  part  of  the 
transept,  in  which  great  elegance  and  taste  are  displayed ;  the 
north  porch  by  Edward  lY.,  who  also  completed  the  chanoel 
begun  by  the  Earls  of  March.  The  tower,  which,  from  the 
shape  of  the  building,  it  appears  was  originally  intended  to  be 
t^reoted  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  but  stands  at  the  west  end, 
is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  last  Earl  of  March 
in  1424.  This  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  octagonal  spire, 
rising  to  the  height  of  181  feet,  and,  from  the  eminence  on 
which  the  building  stands,  forms  a  sort  of  landmark  to 
all  the  country  round.  In  1757  this  tower  and  spire,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  were  repaired  by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of 
£600.  In  1814  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning;  scaffolding 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  JE400  to  repair  it,  but  a  fearful  stonn 
swept  it  down,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  spire,  and  con- 
siderably damaged  the  church.  The  injury  was  repaired  and 
the  present  spire  erected  in   1822,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 

•  The  land  in  the  parish  let  at  6d.  p«r  iove  inl978. 
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Clmhke,  a  ^fiiitl«ouui  of  Warwieksbire,  who  expended  more 
than  £1  >Oao  in  the  work.  The  inliabitants  naturally  feel  proui 
of  their  magnificent  ohnreh ;  sums  |are  set  apart  from  ohari- 
table  endowments  to  preserve  and  beautify  it,  and  it  is  kept  in  a 
state  worthy  of  its  arohiteotural  character  and  the  munificence 
which  foanyded  it> 

Thece  are  a  number  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  the 
churoh,  the  earliest  of  which  is  of  the  year  1631  ;  but  none 
ceiieeming  persons  whose  names  possess  general  historical  im< 
portance.  Outside  the  tower  of  the  church  is  an  inscription 
to  Peter  Piatt,  stone  mason,  erected  just  a  century  ago — 1769 
— W  his  master,  who  records  thereon  that—"  This  south  side 
of  the  tower,  repaired  under  his  direction  in  the  year  before 
his  death,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument— 

^  Wbfive  Peter  lifls, 'tifl  fit  thii  tower  ihoiild  ihow 
Xhsl  far  Ilia  akiU  itwlf  h«d  lidn  m  low.'* 

The  parish  is  rich  in  endowments  for  public  purposes  and 
the  poor.  First,  there  is  the  town  estate,  iiniich  it  might  almost 
be  thought  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  corporate  property,  haying 
been  vested  in  trust  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  Ylll.  It  consists  of  Tardsley  s  farm 
of  IBS  acres  and  the  pest  house,  bringing  in  about  £160.  a  year. 
Of  this,  £40.  is  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  church ;  £40.  to  the 
highways;  £37.  to  the  master  of  the  school  in  the  guildhall, 
who  teaches  80  ttee  scholars ;  £20.  to  a  schoolmistress,  who 
teaches  20  poor  girls ;  and  clothes,  &c,,  are  at  times  provided  for 
the  pupils.  The  next  is  Lord  Maynard's  charity,  which  con- 
sisted  of  a  sum  of  £4,000.  left  by  WiUiam  Lord  Maynard  in 
1698,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  rectory  of 
Potton,  in  Bedfordshire,  to  which  lands  haye  since  been  allotted 
in  liea  of  tithes ;  and  Oifibrds  Manor  and  Glopton  House  farm 
ia  Wickhambrook  and  Depden,  Suffolk.  During  about  12 
Years*  chancery  litigation — ^up  to  1827 — the  proceeds  accumu- 
lated, and  were  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  £3,1 17.  ds.  5d.  Three 
per  cent  Consols,  so  that  the  rents,  profits,  and  diyidendsof  the 

*  AiehUahopPUrlur,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Treaaurer,  and  Queen  E 
that  writee — **  I  am  requetted  to  aignifie  at  whoae  oharsea  the  leparationa  of 
the  chaimaeD  of  Thaxteo,  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Stoke,  whereof  I  waa 
the  late  dean,  oufht  to  be  done.  Your  honoura  ahall  underatand  that  the 
college  did  uae  to  bear  the  ohargea,  excepting  that  for  the  gl^aing — the  college 
hoie  two  parte  and  the  Ticar  the  third — and  thua  praj  I  your  ^d  honoura  to 
B>:tflnd  your  fiiyour  lor  oonyenient  allowance  in  the  maintayning  of  such  fair 
^diftoea,  builded  of  good  seal  and  devotion  of  our  predeoeaaora  to  (^od'aglory, 
■ad  the  comfort  of  the  people,  which  in  that  pariah  are  rery  great.  Tkua  I 
<^<aiumt  your  honoura,  &o.  Lamberth,  12th  September.**— The  year  ia  not 
meationed,  but  on  the  86th  February,  ISeS,  a  warrant  waa  iaaued  Irom  the 
wgoaia  of  l^ndiMter,  Locd  Treaauror,  for  the  lepam 
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charity  are  now  rather  over  J6500.  a  year.  Under  the  nev  scheme 
in  which  the  chancery  suit  terminated,  £100.  of  this  is  appro- 
priated to  the  vicar,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  on^l 
donor ;  £80.  to  the  receiver ;  £40.  1 3s.  6d  for  land  tax;  £10. 
to  beautifying  the  church  ;  £180.  is  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  who  have  large  families  ;  £l2.  is  applied  to  apprentjcing 
poor  children  ;  £45.   in  afterwards  setting  them  up  in  trades ; 
and  £54.  in  marriage  portions  to  poor  virgins.     The  balance  of 
about  £80.  is  applied  to  incidental  expenses,  and  occasional 
improvements  in  the  parish.     Besides  these,  there  is  the  chantry 
converted  into  almshouses  for  1 6  poor  aged  persons,  who  lire 
there  rent  free;   and   15   parcels  of  land,  given   by  yaiioos 
persons  by  will   or  deed,  in    the    sixteenth  or    aeroUaentii 
centuries.  These  are  managed,  and  the  fimds  administered,  by 
Hunt's  feoffees — a  body  of  trustees  appointed  in  1 882,  who  gave 
£18.  18s.  in  bread  to  the  poor  weekly;  £57.  4s.  in  stipends  of 
Is.  per  week  to  twenty-two  aged  widows ;  £7.  16s.  at  6i  per 
week  to  six  other  widows,  with  £1. 1 5s.  for  clothing ;  £11.  Us. 
at  9d.  per  week  to  six  poor  aged  men;  £2.  10s.  in  bread  on 
ithe  5th  of  November;  £6.  7s.  6d.  to  the  church;  and  inci- 
dental expenses  swallow  up  the  residue.     Still  further,  thore  is  a 
sum  of  £5. 188.  given  either  by  Henry  YTU.  or  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  paid  yearly  to  the  churchwardens  out  of  the  Exchequer  for 
new  coats  for  seven  poor  aged  parishioners ;  and  a  rent- charge 
of  £8.  on  Bardfield  Place  Farm,  left  by  Sergeant  Bendlowe 
in  1571,  for  the  poor  in  the  almshouses.     With  these  numerous 
charities,  and  the  allotment  system  largely  carried  out  by  Lord 
Maynard,  pauperism  and  poor-rates  ought  hardly  to  be  heard  of 
in  the  parish ;  but  there  is  little  diminution  in  them  as  com- 
pared with  the  districts  around. 
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This  smaU  hundred  does  not  exceed  in  extent  some  of  the 
larger  parishes  in  the  county.  Joining  Dunmow  Hundred 
on  the  east,  it  stirts  the  forest  woodlands,  and  westward  is 
bounded  by  the  Stort,  which  divides  Essex  from  Hertfordshire. 
It  is  eleven  miles  long  by  from  three  to  six  broad ;  and  con- 
tainsthe  following  eleven  parishes : — 


Piotebli  Origin  ci  Nmbm. 


T10M  Bent  Chaife. 


Vleutol. 


OA S 

iMtm 

«*  

VallnrdI   ( 

Little  VwiKloD.) 
BcraoB 

SMMinip,.,,.,,.,... 


Hm  Saxon  Sar,  white  or*) 
Har^  u  tgtaji  apd  a  tmag  > 
groand ) 

iM,  hMltliy;  fay,  a  nuadow ; ") 
taiihuryf  amaasiou j 

An  open  beith  and  an  ex*) 
traordinaij  oak S 
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The  district  is  conveniently  situated  for  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  counties ;  the  railway,  which  twines  with  the 
Stort  along  its  border,  occasionally  plunges  into  it,  and  throws 
out  its  stations  here  and  there.  The  scenery  in  the  summer 
months  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  As  we  ascend  some  of  the 
bill  tops  of  the  hundred,  we  catch  glimpses  of  rich  vales,  quiet 
farms,  and  scattered  villages,  with  a  dark  mass  of  forest  land  in 
the  distance.  There  are  no  striking  historical  events  connected 
with  the  locality — no  battle  field  to  wander  over,  nor  castle  ruin 
to  inspect ;  but  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  Boman  Catholic 
times  a  very  nest  of  monks,  there  being  five  monastic  institu- 
tions within  it,  while  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Waltham  drew 
much  of  its  fatness  from  tracts  of  its  land. 

Harlow,  which  lies  on  the  high  road  to  Cambridge  and 
Newmarket^  at  about  23  miles  from  London,  and  gives  name 
to  the  hundred,  is  a  parish  of  some  extent,  and  an  ancient 
market  town— though  changing  circumstances,  and  the  loose  and 
shifting  allegiance  of  trade,  have  reduced  it  to  the  quietude  and 
dimensions  of  a  large  village.  Its  market,  held  on  Saturdays, 
was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  of  considerable  im- 

•  Latton  waa  in  ancient  days  a  vloarage  ^ppandent  upon  the  Prioir,   bnt  Sir  J.  Meton 
Mitled  ilM  great  tttliea  upon  tha  mtelatir. 

t  BoydOB  HaiBlft  if  in  WaHhVD  Hnadnd. 
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eortanoe.  The  woollen  nwoufaotttfe  wkioh  vm  oarried  on  here 
largely  at  that  period  gave  an  air  of  activity  to  the  place  and 
extensive  employment  to  the  poor.  The  factorieSi  however, 
were  dosed ;  the  mannfactnre  departed ;  the  market  decayed ; 
the  wool  fair,  which  long  survived,  was  at  last  disoontiimed ; 
the  laU  came  and  rohbed  the  town  of  its  through  traffic ;  and 
thus  it  is  found  by  the  stray  traveller  a  clean  little  oonntry 
town,  with  its  spindles  and  its  looms  almost  forgotten^  and  little 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  Essex  village — ^save  that  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  hundred,  and  has  a  neat  little  police  station, 
which  was  built  and  presented  to  the  county  by  J.  Perry 
WatUngton.  Esq.  An  attempt,  made  some  years  ago  to  revive 
its  market,  was  a  failure ;  but  its  cattle  fairs  yet  command 
considerable  trade.  They  are  held  on  Bush  Common,  near 
the  hamlet  of  Potter^street,  which  takes. its  name  fh)m  the 
potteries  formerly  carried  on  there,  and  is  two  miles  from  the 
town. 

From  the  many  coins  of  that  people  found  in  the  parisli  and 
neighbourhood,  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  a  halting  or 
dwelling  place  here  while  they  held  the  land;  and  many 
families  of  note  lorded  it  over  the  serfs  of  Harlow  in  Saxon  and 
Norman  times.  Harlow  Bury  was  given  to  the  abbey  of  Bury 
St  Edmund's  by  Thurston,  son  of  Wina,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
Hie  Confessor ;  and  the  lordly  abbot  of  that  bouse  appears  to 
have  made  it  a  halting  place,  where  he  feasted  and  sojourned 
for  a  time,  as  he  travelled  to  and  iro  in  attending  parUament 
The  ecclesiastical  owner  had  peculiar  concessions  made  to  him 
in  respect  to  this  manor.  "  t^ing  Stephen  remitted  to  him  the 
assarts  of  Harlow.  King  John  granted  that  the  woods  here 
should  be  exempt  from  the  regarders  of  the  forest,  hunting  only 
excepted ;  that  they  might  assart  the  wood  of  Bokey,  belonging 
to  this  manor ;  and  that  they  might  make  their  land  wainable 
— that  is,  turn  it  to  tillage — ^without  being  subject  to  the  regar- 
ders." The  abbot  and  his  retinue,  however,  appear  to  have 
eaten  up  the  estate  on  these  periodical  visits ;  as  we  find  that 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  appropriated  the  proceeds  to  the  abbot's 
table.  But  if  not  a  place  of  fasting,  it  was  occasionaUy  one  <tf 
prayer.  A  large  chapel  was  built  close  to  the  mansion — partly, 
it  is  probable,  for  the  use  of  the  tenants,  and  partly  that  the 
abbot  and  his  followers  might  there  chant  the  mass  and  sing 
the  vesper  hymn  during  their  stay.  This  chapel  still  remain^ 
with  its  fine  circular  headed  door,  and  its  small  antique  win- 
dows ;  but  Mr.  Barnard,  the  ovmer  and  occupier  of  the  estate, 
uses  it,  as  it  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  granary— «acks  occtq^y  the  site  of  the  idtar^  «ad 
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Um  aisles  «Bd  obaooel  reoem  tbe  produoa  of  the  Beigbbonziiig 
fields. 

Theie  veee  several  other  manors  in  the  parish— -New  Hall,  neat 
the  church,  aadenUy  called  Brent  Hall,  from  the  mansion 
being  burnt  down ;  iechin  Hall,  near  Potter-street,  which  is 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  beingappropriatod 
to  supply  provender  to  the  abbot's  kitchen;  and  Huberts  Hall. 
All  were  held  of  Harlow  Bury.  Welds  or  Gladwyns  belongs  to 
Holt  White,  Esq.,  having  been  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford by  Mr.  Holt^  of  Boobford,  whose  estates  passed  to  Mr. 
White,  of  London,  and  the  two  fiunily  names  were  united. 

Moon  Hall. — ^The  chief  modern  mansion,  however,  at  the 
present  day  is  the  manor-house  of  Moor  Hall,  the  seat  of  J. 
Perry  Watlington,  Esq.,  one  of  the  present  members  for  South 
Essex,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  extensive  and  tasteful 
grounds  about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  This  estate  is 
believed  to  have  been  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Boulogne;  and  in  1820  we  find  it  held  by  Matthew  de 
Wodeham,  under  Lord  Scales.  About  1450  it  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Bugge  family  held  under  him  this 
"manor  of  Moore-hall,  by  the  service  of  16d.  per  annum,  and 
suit  at  his  hundred  court  of  Harlowe."  From  the  Bugge  family 
it  passed  to  that  of  Henshawe,  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the  late  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Black- 
waU.  His  son,  the  present  possessor,  took  the  name  of  Watling- 
ton as  the  heir  of  George  Watlington,  Esq.,  of  Aldenham,  his 
grandfather  by  the  maternal  side.  Ascending  the  hill  from  the 
old  church,  and  taking  the  road  to  Matching,  the  park  and 
shrubberies  are  seen  skirting  the  road  on  the  left,  the  planta- 
tions shutting  out  the  building  from  the  public  view.  Entering 
at  the  lodge  gate,  a  short  but  winding  and  shaded  drive  brings 
us  io  the  principal  or  south-eastern  front  of  the  mansion ;  and 
a  glance  around  shows  that  the  Hall  is  placed  in  a  delightful 
spot  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  with  the  green 
lauds  of  the  park  gracefully  falling  to  a  fine  stream  of  water 
that  winds  through  the  valley  below;  while,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  ground  swells  up  again  to  about  half  a  mile  away,  and, 
clothed  with  clumps  of  trees,  shuts  in,  in  this  direction,  the 
sweetly  picturesque  and  quiet  scene.  To  the  north-east  the 
view  stretohes  far  away  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  from 
the  fine  lawns  and  well  kept  flower  gardens, — or  passing  a  little 
wicket  to  a  green  walk  between  a  double  row  of  huge  elm  trees 
which  skirt  the  paric  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  this  side, 
--glimpses  are  caught  of  Stortfo^  spire  in  the  distance ;  the 
village  of  Sawbri^worth,  the   hamlets^  with  quiat  smoke- 
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wreaths  ascending  from  their  cottage  hearths,  halls,  tem- 
houses,  and  wooSands,  lie  between ;  and  Dorrington's,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Glyns,  stands  boldly  ont  on  the  neighbotuing 
hill,  the  whole  making  up  a  beautifal  Essex  landscape.  The 
extensive  grounds,  tastefdl  walks,  and  kitchen  gardens— the 
latter  of  which  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  house,  with  theii 
appendant  graperies  and  pine-houses,  are  vigilantly  and  well 
kept  up. 

The  mansion  itself  is  a  good  building,  with  an  air  of  modem 
freshness  about  it;  time  and  the  improving  trowel  having  left  not 
a  visible  vestige  of  the  manor-house  of  olden  days.  The  iront 
is  in  the  Doric  style ;  and  the  portico,  raised  three  steps,  and 
supported  by  six  noble  fluted  pillars,  extends  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  building.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  and  furnished 
with  all  the  elegance  that  belongs  in  these  days  to  the  home  of 
the  English  gentleman — ^mingled  with  works  of  art  and  gems  of 
taste ;  and  as  we  wander  from  room  to  room  we  feel  we  could 
cull  a  sweet  descriptive  catalogue,  did  we  not  fear  to  invade  that 
protecting  privacy  which  is  alike  the  right  of  the  mano^ 
house  hearth  and  of  the  humblest  home.  The  hall,  from  which 
a  bold  circular  staircase  leads  to  the  range  of  sleeping  and  other 
rooms  above,  is  enriched  with  several  statues,  including  a 
fine  one  from  the  hand  of  Theed.  To  the  right  of  this 
apartment  is  a  museum,  rich  with  spoils  wrenched  from  the 
hand  of  time,  or  gathered  firom  many  lands,  including  a  beautifbl 
collection  of  birds  firom  Australia  and  Scotland.  On  the  walls 
of  the  noble  dining-room,  to  the  left  of  the  hall,  are  portraits  of 
the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Perry,  the  uncle 
and  father  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  estate.  In  the  drawing- 
rooms,  too,  which  are  situate  a  little  to  the  rear,  looking  out 
upon  the  lawn,  their  cream-coloured  walls,  with  gold  and 
enamelled  pilasters,  and  drapery  of  blue  figured  satin,  giving 
them  an  air  of  elegant  luxury — on  the  mantel  and  walls  of 
the  beautiful  boudoir^— in  the  justice  room,  where  the  sqniie 
discharges  the  magisterial  duties  of  his  position*— and  in 
other  apartments,  are  portraits  and  sweet  little  paintings 
by  master  hands,  many  of  them  the  productions  of  modem 
artists,  including  a  good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Watlington,  and 
a  family  group  of  Mr.  Watlington  and  his  three  sisters.  In 
other  parts  of  the  mansion  we  find  a  billiard  room,  a  large 
and  well  stored  library,  and  an  archery  room  fitted  with  materials 
for  equipping  a  group  to  '"  wing  the  swift  arrow  from  the 
twanging  yew;"  for  the  sports  of  the  bow  and  the  bat  find  ready 
encouragement  on  the  green  turf  of  Moor  Hall  park. 

The  Brfobmatory  School,  established  in  I  b56,  principally 
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tihroogfa  the  eaertkms  of  Mr.  Perry  WatlingtOD,  lies  as  it  were 
imder  the  wing  of  Moor  Hall,  in  a  pleasant  and  airy  spot, 
about  a  mile  away  to  the  south.  As  we  approached  this  re- 
oeptaole^for  the  young  criminal  corruption  of  the  county  we 
could  hardly  diyest  our  mind  of  the  idea  of  high  walls  and 
handeufb.  As»  however^  we  reached  the  building  and  found  it 
surrounded  by  a  neat  low  paling,  with  well-kept  garden  and 
parterres  in  place  of  prison-walls,  we  could  not  but  admire  the 
scene  and  the  system — the  means  by  which  philanthropy  takes 
the  arm  of  the  young  culprit  with  a  firm  but  friendly  hand,  and 
leads  him  away  from  his  old  paths  instead  of  leaving  him  to  be 
driven  and  flogged  into  virtue.  The  Beformatory  itself  is  a  neat 
new  building  of  red  brick,  which  might  at  first  be  mistaken  for 
the  ordinasry  homestead  of  a  farm.  It  is  not  large,  but  ample  for 
the  purpose.  An  air  of  cleanly  comfort  runs  through  the 
whole,  without  any  of  those  indulgences  which  it  would  be 
unjust  to  struggling  honesty  to  lavish  upon  sin  in  this  its  tran- 
sition state.  Besides  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chaplin,  the 
superintendent,  whose  wife  acts  as  matron — ^whioh  are  so  contrived 
as  to  enable  him  to  have  a  constant  eye  upon  his  hopeful  family 
-^there  are  upon  the  ground  floor  a  kitchen  and  lavatory,  and  a 
general  day,  dining,  and  school-room  for  the  boys.  The  walls  are 
hung  round,  not  with  pikes  and  blunderbuses  to  excite  terror, 
but  holy  texts  to  soften  and  subdue  the  mind ;  an/1  above  the 
mantel-piece  is  seen  a  respect-board,  upon  which,  as  a  gentle 
spur  of  encouragement,  the  names  of  the  most  meritorious  are 
recorded  with  honour ;  while  in  contrast  to  this  the  dark  cell 
for  the  rebellious  and  ilie  bad  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
building.  Above  is  a  large,  light,  and  airy  sleeping-room,  with 
narrow  iron  bedsteads  ranged  in  rows  on  each  side.  All  is 
now  quiet  in  the  house ;  but  as  we  look  from  the  windows  we 
behold  the  pupils — there  are  aO  of  them — ^busy  with  the  hoe, 
the  spade,  or  the  weeding-hook,  upon  the  little  form  of  24 
acres  which  surrounds  the  dwelling.  They  have  eaten  the 
morning  meal;  passed  the  allotted  time  with  the  schoolmaster; 
Usteued  to  the  directing  word  of  the  superintendent ;  and  have 
now  gone  forth  to  laboui^— real  labour,  such  as  will  hereafter 
enable  their  own  right  hands  to  earn  an  honest  shilling.  The 
superintendent  is  with  them — a  man  of  intelligence,  skilled  in 
husbandry,  and  capable  of  exercising  moral  control — taking 
part  in  the  business  of  the  field  and  directing  the  operations. 
The  effects  of  discipline  are  apparent  in  the  whole  group ;  but 
anything  like  prison  restraint  is  imperceptible.  A  system 
like  this  is  at  first  no  doubt  irksome  to  the  young  *'  Arabs  of 
society,"  who  ha.ve  roamed  our,  to  them,  desert  towns,  making 
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prey  of  all  that  eanie  aecrotl^  irithia  their  gctap  ;  hul  m  a»f 
traoe  the  gradual  effect  of  it  in  their  faoes.  ThatyobdiiAoJHfc 
now  ran  kom  the  field  to  hold  our  hone  we  take  to  be  a  raoeat 
arrival.  He  bears  on  hie  countenance  the  haggard  maiki  of 
poverty  and  tdn— the  stain  of  the  etceets  is  still  upon  his  sod. 
Others  of  longer  stay  appear  to  have  beoome  more  putiftei  b; 
the  process.  Regular  fare  and  rest^  and  a  growing  sense  rf 
ohristian  dignity,  are  rounding  the  emaciated  cheeks^  and  obMte' 
rating  ihe  felon  brand.  There  is  cheerfol  hope  in  the  e]fe  <tf 
that  youth  with  l^e  red  stripe  of  meritorious  ctistinction  on  Us 
arm,  as  he  respectfiilly  answers  our  questions,  and  ^anoes  at  die 
fine  and  waving  crop  of  wheat  his  labour  has  assnied  to  niee. 
We  saw  his  box  just  now  standing  in  ihe  passage,  seoaiely 
packed,  and  directed  to  Toronto,  where  a  situstion  and  a  fiesfa 
start  in  life  have  been  secured  for  him.  It  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected that  many  a  young  plant,  plucked  from  the  pwrn' 
house  and  the  polluted  home,  thus  trained  and  transp lasled, 
will  yet  bear  goodly  fruit. 

The  Reformatory,  which  is  adapted  for  the  reoeption  of 
twenty-four  inmates,  whose  qnalificatiow  fer  admissioB  are  t 
ocmviction  of  crime,  and  the  undergoing  a  oertain  penod  of 
imprisonment,  has  been  in  operation  tteee  years.  A  eom  of 
a£  1,087.  ds.  was  raised  by  public  subscription  for  Ibandiiig 
it,  and  its  annual  income,  derived  from  like  souz^oes^  amounti 
to  JU29.  12b.  lOd. 

The  old  church  of  Harlow^-which,  with  the  rectory,  was  oiigi* 
nally  appendant  to  the  manor  of  Harlow  Bury^^^tands  en  a  hill 
a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  anciently  of  tlie  eadiednd 
form,  with  the  steeple  in  ihe  middle.  The  sacred  edifioa^  l^m* 
ever,  was  laid  in  ruins  by  a  fire  on  the  28th  of  April,  170S,  aad 
in  rebuilding  and  restoring  it  a  cupola  was  substituted  for  Ae 
tower,  and  a  steeple  ot  brick  was  added  at  the  west  end.  It  u 
a  noble  structure,  rich  in  carvings  and  painted  glaas»  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  vioar,  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  beautif|piDg 
it  after  it  had  be^  raised  frotn  its  desolation ;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  gave  their  arms  to  decorate  the  north  «id 
south  windows  of  the  chancel.  Other  windows  #ere  skauleiiy 
adorned.  In  the  east  end  is  a  painting  of  the  twelve  aposdee; 
in  the  south  was  placed  a  repreeentation  of  Solomon's  history 
finely  executed,  brought  by  E.  Field,  Esq.,  from  Stensted  Bury. 
The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a  painting  of  the  Tnttisfigora- 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  church  has  reoently  undergooe 
thorough  renovation ;  and  parts  of  it  hove  been  rebuilt^— 4he 
pious  work  having  been  doiw  principally  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Ferry  Watlington.    A  huge  monmuMt  of  l-Md,  u>  Al^aader 
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Sudfcidt  of  JEUghHolbodi,  and  his  wife,  whieli  enoombend  tba 
simdi  nave,  has  been  Temoved,  and  the  two  effigies  froBi  it» 
butj  igstered  by  White,  haive  been  plaoed  on  the  widk 
A  laige  ftonlty  perw  in  this  part  of  the  ohurob  was  given  up  by 
the  owner  of  Moor  Hall ;  and  it  is  ertdsnt  to  the  visitor  that 
liheiali^  and  the  hand  of  modem  taste  hare  done  mnoh  to  iti« 
Gfsase  the  aeoommodation  of  the  wotBUppers  and  iatprove  the 
house  of  prayer.  In  the  dianeei  and  nave  are  serenu  bnuBes 
sad  toml»,  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  oentniies ; 
Imt  none  of  mnoh  historical  importance.  The  most  ancient 
inseriptk^n  is  the  following,  nnder  the  arch  wMoh  separatea 
the  south  nare  from  the  middle  part''^ 

*S*»B00i  tettfnrea  tiie  bMr  of  Tho0.  BrtinMBter,  Frmeipal  Seewtaty  of 

Though  only  one  person  is  here  referred  to,  beneath  are  the 
flgnres  ot  two,  a  man  and  a  woman ;  bat  Mr.  Bloxham,  who 
lately  saW  them,  believes  them  to  be  much  older  than  the  date 
of  the  inscription ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  they  are  the 
spoil  of  some  more  ancient  tomb  which  accident  or  ignorance 
hBB  Wedded  to  the  words.  Beneath  the  arch  of  the  north  nave 
is  the  following— 

"Hear  this  place  lyeth  the  bodv  of  VTiOiam  Somner,  the  late  tenant  to 
lilBi  BMftB^  the  laatliOfA  iUMM.**^ 

There  were  two  chantries  belonging  to  the  church.  One  was 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Petronilla  the  Virgin,  which,  from  three  niches 
brought  to  light  by  the  late  restorations,  appears  to  bate  been 
ih  the  south  nave.  The  other,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas, 
was  founded  by  John  Stanton,  the  first  rector  in  the  London 
register,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his  father,  mother, 
and  a  former  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's.  It  was  endowed  with 
lands  and  buildings  in  Harlow,  Oreat  Pomdon,  North-mead; 
BtdHigh  Laver,  valued  at  the  suppression  at  £9.  10s.  This 
property  was  leased  out  by  the  crown  after  the  reformation,  and 
doming  afterwadrds  to  Alexander  StaflFbrd,  gentleman,  of 
Holbom,  was  placed  in  trust,  to  pay  £20.  a-year  to  four 
poor  divinity  scholars  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  £5. 
each  to  two  poor  scholars  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Near  by, 
in  Chnrch-gate-street,  are  spacious  and  elegant  schools,  erected 
a  few  years  since  by  J.  P.  Watlington  Esq.,  and  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  his  lady.  There  are  two  other  churches  in 
the  parisb^-*one  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  erected  in  1840,  in 
memory  of  the  Be  v.  Charles  Sanderson  Miller,  the  former  vicar 
of  the  parish ;  the  other  at  Bush  Common,  built  partly  by  the 
▼iear,  and  partly  by  subscription,  in  1834. 
The  charities  of  die  parish  are  numerous.  There  are  four  afattn- 
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honaes  for  four  poor  widows,  built  in  1717,  with  the  prodttoe  of 
£100.  left  by  Francis  Beeve^  in  1689 ;  two  others  in  ihe  choioh* 
yaid,  also  for  poor  widows,  were  founded  by  William  Newman; 
there  are  three  rent-charges  of  ds.  4d.  each  for  the  repair  of  the 
houses ;  the  other  three,  called  Stafford's  almshouses,  are  in 
Ohurch-gate^stroet— these,  too,  are  for  widows.  The  othef 
charities  axe — a  house  and  garden ;  two  tenements  and  seTenI 
garden  plots  left  by  John  Godsafe,  vicar  of  the  parish,  io 
1690 ;  a  cottage  and  six  acres  of  land  near  Harlow  Coaunon, 
left  by  George  Besmon,  in  1648,  for  providing  costs, 
breeches,  and  drab  cloth  for  poor  men,  and  camlet  gowns  sad 
linsy  woolsey  petticoats  for  poor  women,  marked  with  the  lettai 
*'  G.  B." ;  £160.,  with  which  Noakes  Crofts  were  puieluMi 
left  by  John  Wright,  in  1659,  to  pay  6s.  8d.  for  a  sennon 
3^early,  12s.  6d.  for  a  dinner  for  the  trustees  of  Stafford's  charityi 
a  gown  every  second  year,  and  a  load  of  wood  yearly  for 
the  inmates  of  Stafford's  almshouses ;  a  rent*charge  of  20&  out 
of  Hallison's  Meads,  Sawbridgeworth,  given  by  £.  Wolley,  in 
1617 ;  a  rent*cbarge  of  £12.,  out  of  die  manor  of  Bigncnr's, 
Deptford,  given  by  A.  Stafford,  in  1651,  to  pay  £2.  for  repair- 
ing his  monument,  £3.  for  ringing  the  bell,  and  keeping  the 
clock  in  order ;  £2.  for  the  widows  in  Newman's  almshouses ; 
and  £5.  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor;  a  house  and 
garden  left  by  the  Bev.  John  Taylor,  in  1 724,  for  208. 
to  each  inmate  in  Newman's  almshouses,  20s.  to  one  in 
Stafford's,  and  the  rest  to  the  poor  ;  a  rent-charge  of 
£5.  4s.  out  of  Drinkwater's,  left  by  Bichard  Harrison, 
in  1784,  for  a  distribution  of  bread;  £100.,  since  vested 
in  £158.  5s.  Id.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  left  by  Edward 
Wise,  in  1792,  for  £1.  to  each  inmate  of  Beeve's  almshouses, 
and  14s.  lOd.  for  repairing  his  tomb ;  and  the  divid^ids  of  £210. 
new  Three-and-a-hfuf  Stock,  left  by  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  in  1809,  for 
gowns  and  petticoats  for  six  poor  women.  The  proceeds  of  some 
of  these  charities,  and  the  surplus  of  others,  are  distributed  in 
bread,  coals,  &c.,  to  the  poor.  For  sustaining  and  repairing  the 
church  Thomas  Cranweli  left;,  in  1 504,  three  acres  of  land,  called 
Smith's  Mead;  and  in  1505  John  Swerdera  or  Sworder,  a  gold- 
smith of  London,  left  nearly  seventeen  acres  in  Potter-street,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  from  taxes,  or  repair  the  church ;  the  proceeds  of  the 
two  bequests,  £0 1 .,  are  applied  to  the  repairs,  &o,  of  the  chnich. 
Latton  adjoins  the  parish  of  Harlow ;  in  fact,  it  includes  that 
part  popularly  known  as  Harlow  Bush  Common ;  and  it  runs 
to  the  county  boundary,  the  Stort.  The  parish  seems,  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
mote  populous  and  iinportant  than  at  present.  Its  name  implies 
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that  it  was  once  large  enough  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  el 
a  town — a  sort  of  new  settlement  then  formed  on  lipids  fireehly 
redeemed  from  the  forest.  Its  priory,  and  its  old  manor-house 
ofMerks^— the  home  of  varions  powerful  families^-^must,  too, 
have  made  it  a  place  of  some  consequence.  These  two  latter 
are  now  its  chief  points  of  interest.  We  behold  the  ruins  of 
the  one  as  left  by  the  religious  earthquake.  The  grounds  and 
park  of  the  odier  still  flourish  green  and  beautiflil.  The  dark 
he&yy  rooms  and  rude  gables  of  the  old  house  have  been 
transformed  by  the  wand  of  modem  taste  into  an  elegant  man- 
sion, one  of  the  ornaments  of  this  portion  of  the  county, 
which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Arkwright,  the  lord 
of  the  neighbouring  domain. 

The  history  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  priory  is 
somewhat  confused.  The  exact  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown,  but  the  records  show  that  it  must  have  been  previous 
to  1270.  Its  endowments  are  also  matter  of  doubt.  The  lands 
of  Latton  manor,  which  it  seems  to  have  possessed,  belonged 
originally  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund  s  Bary. .  But  they  were 
by  some  means  passed  to  this  as  an  independent  priory, 
together  with  the  rents  of  Harlow  Bury,  till  they  were 
appropriated  to  the  abbot's  table,  probably  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
him  to  loosen  some  hold  he  had  of  the  priory ;  for,  says  the  old 
historian,  "  from  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  abbot  here." 
The  house  never  appears  to  have  enjoyed  much  celebrity,  or  to 
have  been  very  attractive  to  devotees,  as  the  records  show  that 
on  several  occasions  there  were  not  sufficient  canons  under  the 
statutes  to  elect  their  chief,  and  the  bishop  of  London  nomi- 
nated the  prior.  The  last  prior  was  John  Taylor ;  and  the 
possessions  of  the  house  then  consisted  of  200  acres  of  arable, 
the  like  number  of  pasture,  30  of  meadow,  10  of  wood,  and  £8. 
rent ;  with  the  advowson  and  patronage  of  the  church.  These 
lands,  it  is  believed,  are  those  which  lie  partly  adjacent  to  the 
high  road  leading  to  Epping.  At  the  suppression,  the  priory 
was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Parker,  and  was  afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  the  Altham  family  ;  but  was  long  since  re-united 
to  the  manor,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Bev.  J. 
Arkwright  Part  of  the  buildings  still  remain,  but  not  in  a 
state  of  unproductive  ruin.  The  monastery  church  is  applied 
to  the  unromantic  purpose  of  a  bam :  the  ripe  wheat-sheaf  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  cowled  monks,  and  the  husbandman 
plies  his  flail  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  where  the  prior  prayed. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  building,  erected  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  fine  arches  and  windows  of  free-stone. 

The  mansion  and  manor  of  Marks  Hali  took  their  name,  like 
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Mbor  pl«oe6  ia  (he  ooanly,  ftom  Addoff  de  ICero,  ivborMd 
them  ander  the  Earl  of  Boulogne.  The  old  house  ww  de- 
molidied,  and  the  pieaent  straotoie  raised,  in  the  last  oentary, 
by  Bir  William  Lushington,  who  expended  £dO,000.  npoo  it» 
attd  afterwards  sold  it  to  Montagu  Borgoyiie,  Esq.,  wlu>  fiftj 

{ears  ago  was  active  in  the  county  as  a  politioian  and  a  patriot 
aving  ftequently  contested  the  representation,  andhendaed 
A  crack  regiment  of  cavalry  to  assist  in  defending  the  eeimtrj 
in  the  exigences  of  the  French  war.  The  estate  waa  purcdueed 
in  1819,  at  the  price  of  100,000  guineas,  by  Biohard  Arkwngbt, 
Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  possessor. 

The  church,  which  was  some  years  since  restored  and  beanti- 
fied  by  the  Bev.  J.  Arkwright,  stands  on  a  pleasant  hill  netr  the 
hall.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  contains  various  moon- 
menia  to  the  Altham  family,  on  the  most  ancient  of  which, 
against  the  south  wall  of  die  church,  is  this  inscription — 

<*Hm  lieth  baried  tha  body  of  J$xam  AXbtm,  Baq.,  and  totdsoftUi 
town*,  who  died  Fab.  2a,  1688,  laftTuur  behind  him  Ladie  Judd,  bif  wife^iriio 
WM  soma  time  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Jodd,  of  London,  knt.** 

Upon  the  chancel  floor  are  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  beneath  is  the  following  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  probablv  prepared  this  record  of  himself  during  life,  and 
afterwards  laid  his  bones  elsewhere,  or  left  behind  no  kindred  or 
flriendly  hand  to  fill  up  the  blanks  :— 

**  Have  ]i0&  buried  the  body  of  TCmamMJI  Woofloj^  gent,  mmL  Maiygit  hii 

wife)  the  which  BniannaUdflperted  this  life  the  cbycf  Am.  Id 

being  at  the  age  of       jmn. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  chantry  chapel,  boiltby 
Sir  Peter  Arden,  a  judge  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  who,  nith 
his  wife,  lies  buried  beneath  its  arch;  and  it  was  forther 
endowed  by  Brian  Rouclyffe,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ia  1476. 
There  is  still  in  the  church  the  confessional,  in  which  the 
penitents  knelt  in  Boman  Catholic  times,  and  whispered  their 
sins  into  the  ear  of  the  parish  priest. 

NSTTSWELL  —  THK  Parndons — ^BoYDON.— Now  that  we 
have  gained  this  emimence  we  can  look  down  upon  the  hme 
map  of  the  remaining  parishes  in  this  direction.  There,  beyond 
Latton,  stretching  on  the  south  to  Ongar  Handred,  is  the  little 
parish  of  Nettswell,  once  part  of  the  possessions  bestowed  by 
Harold  on  Waltham  Abbey,  but  of  which  Charles  Phelips, 
Esq.,  is  now  lord  ;*  and  yonder,  away  to  the  south-west,  lie 

•Thereiaafree-aohoolin  Netteswell,  for  aO  diildnn,  foonded  in  1711,  b? 
WiUiam  Karien,  who  left  the  maater^s  houae  and  half  an  acre  of  gardga^  aad 
endowed  the  school  with  £1,000,  which  has  been  inreated  in  dSl,ie8.  9a.  3d. 
Thrse  per  Cent.  Consols.  Two  almshouses  have  bean  eonretted  into  an  inftot 
MhooL    Hie  poor  hsire  JOik  a-yeir  from  S.  Wooil^'a  oiua%. 
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• 
OvMt  nd  Litde  Ptrndon,  the  iMmt  out  of  the  fiiMllMl 
panahae  in  the  eounty.  Greet  Pemdoii  eonld  onoe  beeat  iti 
moniotory,  which  was  founded  here  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Boger  and  Bobert  de  Perendnne,  for  canone  of  the  Premonetrft* 
tenaian  order ;  and  the  manor  which  they  owned,  now  belong* 
iog  to  the  Earl  of  Momington,  atill  bears  the  eecleeiaatioal 
deaignation  of  Oanons.  These  monks  of  Peiendnne,  as  Ihey 
were  oafled — ^this  being  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  the  pariah 
was  Aen  spelt— ^d  not,  however,  find  the  eituatioD  to  their 
taste,  or  they  were  Inred  by  more  tempting  ofTers  elsewhere,  as 
in  1180  ibffj  deserted  their  dwelling  near  the  Stort  and 
migrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Blaokwater,  there  founding  or 
aasiating  to  found,  the  abbey  of  Beeleigh,  at  Maldon.  They 
cai^lly  carried  off  with  them  the  title  deeds  of  the 
property  at  Pamdon,  which  was  eonfiimed  to  then  by 
Biohard  I.,  under  their  new  character;  and  thereafter  the 
abbot  of  Beeleigh  is  found  letting  and  leasing  these 
lands.  The  monastery  itself,  however,  was  demdished,  and 
with  the  materials  a  magnificent  house  was  built,  in  which  Sir 
Richard  Fanner  dwelt  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Bicfaard  Child,  Arough  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Tihiey  family,  and  a  great  part  of  the  mansion  was 
pulled  down.  Jerounds,  with  two-thirds  of  the  rectory,  belongs 
to  Olurisf  8  and  St  Thomas's  Hoq[»itals,  having  been  granted  to 
them  by  Edward  YI.,  into  whose  hands  it  bad  come  in  1558. 
There  is  a  charity  for  the  poor  of  £6.  a*year  out  of  Mead  Moor 
Meadow,  which  was  purchased  with  iSlOO.  left  in  1589,  by 
John  Oeleye  or  Sealy.  Anciently  Is.  8d.  was  payable  to  the 
poor  out  of  River  Mead,  Harlow,  but  we  hear  notUng  of  it  in 
modem  times. 

The  village  below  is  Boydon,  with  its  lands,  which  chiefly 
belong  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  Oharies  Phelips,  Esq., 
eztendiiig  along  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Stort.  The  manor 
*of  the  hall,  which  in  1285  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
Fitzwalters,  and  afterwards  came  to  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers,  now  belongs  to  Earl  Momington;  and  J.  A.  Houb* 
Ion,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  Dounes  and  Nether  Halls.  Anciently 
Boydon  was  a  town  of  some  consequence  in  the  district  Five 
bandied  years  ago  it  had  its  market  on  Thursdays,  and  its  hk 
on  the  let  and  2nd  of  August,  granted  by  royal  charter  in  1290. 
Nether  Hall,  too,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lea  and  the  Stort, 
was  a  noble  structure,  within  which  beards  of  noUes  wagged 
over  the  table  of  bo«>itality  in  the  olden  time.  It  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  dolt  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  witty  viritor 
m  the  oeurt  of  Henry  Vin.)  and  its  half-ittin#d  gate^wy  tower, 
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which  defied  the  leTelliiig  tools  ofthlft  wodtmen  whei^  the  other 
parts  of  the  bailding  were  demoUBhed,  with  its  lofty  turrets,  its 
wainscot  arohes,  and  crumbling  architectural  omameat8,yet 
attest  the  former  magnificence  of  the  place-  In  the  chnrob  are 
various  monumental  memorials  of  the  GoU  family,  the  most 
ancient  of  which  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  on  Bichard  Colti 
Esq.,  who  appears  to  have  been  employed  abroad  in  the  service 
of  Uie  government.  There  is  a  free  school  in  the  parish,  mii  t 
house  and  garden,  also  endowed  with  two  cottages,  a  bars,  nsA 
three  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land,  given  by  John  Manning,  b 
1767 ;  a  house  and  some  land  were  left  by  an  unknown  donor 
for  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  the  poor  have  a  rent-ohai|p;e 
of  6s.  8d.  out  of  Newman's  land,  left  by  Bobert  Adama 

Matching  and  Shekrinq.— The  part  of  the  Hundred  to 
the  north-west  of  Harlow,  running  towards  Bishop  Stort- 
ford,  still  retains  to  some  extent  its  forestal  character.  Start- 
ing on  our  pilgrimage  in  this  direction  we  leave  Matching, 
which  nma  up  to  Ongar  Hundred,  about  four  miles  on 
the  right  J.  T.  Selwin,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  the  Hall,  the  diief 
manor,  and  Ovesham,  once  a  hamlet,  in  which  in  former  tiotas 
stood  a  chapel  endowed  with  twenty-one  acres  of  land.  The 
great  tithes  and  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  are  vested  m  the 
feoffees  of  Felsted  school,  as  part  of  the  endowment  givea  bj 
Sir  Bichard  Bich.  Sheering,  long  the  property  of  the  Pitz- 
Walter  family,  lies  directly  in  our  pathway;  and  yooto, 
delightfuUy  situate  above  the  vale  of  the  Stort,  about  a«tld 
from  the  church,  we  see  the  roof  of  the  chief  mansion  of  the 
parish — ^Dorrington  Hall,  built  by  Samuel  Feake,  Esq., 
about  1770,  and  now  the  property  of  T.  C.  Glyn,  Esq.,  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  With  its  gardens  and  tasteful  grounds  it 
is  the  meet  home  of  a  country  gentleman.  A  free-chapel 
aadently  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church: 
it  was  founded  about  1278  by  Christiana  de  Valoines, 
who  dedicated  it  to  St.  Nicolas,  and  endowed  it  with* 
lands  of  the  annnal  value  of  Jgl  1 .  6s.  8d.,  for  two  chaplains 
to  celebrate  mass  for  the  king.  The  spot  where  it  stood, 
on  the  road  to  Netherton,  is  still  cfdled  Chapel  Fidi 
but  not  a  brick « of  the  structure  has  been  seen  above  ground 
for  a  century.  There  is  a  free  school  in  the  parish  for 
twelve  poor  children,  endowed  with  the  dividends  of  J£105 
New  Three-and^a-half  per  Cent.  Stock,  left  in  1815,  by  the 
Bev.  F.  Tutte. 

Hatfibld  Bboad  Oak. — Seven  miles  from  Harlow  we  enter 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  the  most  extensive  parish  in  the  hundred, 
and  in  the  olden  times  a  market  town  of  some  importance.    In 
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the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  desGribed  as  **  a  gtmt  mi 
populoos  town,"  and  a  writer  towards  the  olose  of  the  kit 
oentory  says — 

"The  town,  tffl  very  lately,  made  such  a  oonfliderable  figure  in  maps  that 
aoomp^of  Boldim  hare  frequently  heen  qnarterDd  in  it  upon  a^roh : 
who,  to  thor  great  surprise^  found  only  ih»e  ale^hooMs  in  it^  and  Ifaote  but 


Here,  on  the  very  entrance  of  the  parish,  at  Hoisted  Hill — a 
oomiption  of  Old-street  Hill — not  long  since  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  the  ruins  of  deserted  houses  and  the  foundations 
of  buddings,  extending  for  half  a  mile  by  the  road  side — the 
wrecks  no  doubt,  of  the  town  to  which  the  old  records  allude. 
The  causes  of  this  decay  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace.    War  does 
not  appear  to  have  devastated  nor  pestilence  to  have  smitten 
it;  but  all  the  traveller  will  now  fina  is  a  small  village  ^f  little 
traffic  and  less  trade.     Its  market  has  departed,  even  firom  the 
traditions  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  only  shred  of  commerce 
left  is  its  lamb  fair,  held  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  still  a  mart 
of  some  importance  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  the  district 
and  the  dealers  of  neighbouring  counties.     The  parish  is  now 
dirided  into  four  quarters — the  town,  consisting  of  the  village ; 
Woodrow ;  the  heath— which,  as  it  name  implies,  includes  an 
extensive  common ;  and  Broornisend  quarter.  The  latter  extends 
four  miles  to  the  north,  and  before  the  enclosing  spade  had 
been  so  actively  plied,  included  a  large  tract  of  open  woodland, 
all  that  remained  of  the  once  extensive  forest  of  Hatfield,  within 
which  stood  *'  the  Doodle-oke,"  close  to  the  line  of  Btane- 
street,  the  highway  by  which  the  Bomans  crossed  the  then 
wild  scene ;  but  this,  and  the  other  noble  trees  which  gave  half 
its  name  to  the  parish,  and  for  one  of  which  Sir  J.  Barrington 
in  the  last  century  refused  a  hundred  guineas,   have  ftdleti 
beneath  the  blows  of  time  and  the  axe.    Hatfield  was  in  early 
time  a  royal  demesne  attached  to  the  crown ;  it  belonged  to 
Edward  the  Oonfessor  ;  it  was  possessed  by  Harold ;  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  and 
the  chief  manor  of  Hatfield  Bury  remained  vested  in   the 
sovereign  till  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  (1217),  when  it  was 
granted  to  William   de   Oassingham,  the  tithes  having  been 
previously  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  priory  of  St.  Botolpb^ 
Colchester.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the  Brueesi  of 
Scotland  (Bobert  Brus,  as  be  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
parish),  who  in  gaining  a  kingdom  lost  this  estate,  which,  after 
passing  through  the  Earls  of  Bohun,  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
^d  others,  was  granted  to  Lord  Bich.    From  this  funily  it 
passed  to  the  Bariingtons,  who  had  been  seated  at  old 


tOB  Hall  (new  a  fann^lioiifla)  bom  the  timeof  Henrj  I.*  This 
fJMaily  dated  haok  their  ganealogy  to  the  days  of  Ethebei  the 
father  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  they  appear  lo  hare  had 
the  custody  of  the  chace  or  forest  here — ^a  right  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  vaiioas  sobseqaent  reigns,  and  the  name  freqamtly 
appears  in  the  rolk  of  parliament  from  1380  as  representatives 
of  the  county.  The  name  of  this  old  family,  however,  whidi 
at  one  period  had  shot  oat  its  branches  to  various  parts  of  the 
shire,  has  perished  from  the  county  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  Its  andent  dwelling-place,  which  stood  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  church,  is  down ;  and  new  Barrington  Halt 
was  ereoied  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  J.  Barrington 
Shales,  a  new  scion  grafted  on  uie  old  stock.  It  afterwards 
went  to  Sir  Fitzwalter  Barrington,  and  on  his  death  in  1882 
was  inherited  in  the  female  line  by  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes ;  by 
him  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes,  who  left  it 
with  Uie  estates  in  1840  to  his  cousin,  G.  A.  Lowndes,  Esq., 
the  present  possessor.  The  Hall  is  a  fine  structure  of 
red  brick;  and  its  ''long  room,"  on  the  ground  floor, 
one  hundred  feet  lon^  by  twenty  in  width,  was  stated  to  be 
unequalled  in  any  pnvate  dwelling  in  the  county;  but  this 
has  been  pulled  down.  The  mansion  was  planned  and  com- 
menced on  a  scale  of  liberal  grandeur ;  but  it  was  executed 
with  a  feeble  and  hesitating  hand.  Eighty  years  ago  many  of 
the  room^b  were  found  unfinished— one  of  them  is  so  now ;  its 
partly-built  chapel  was  in  ruins;  and  defacing  neglect  was 
everywhere  sweeping  over  it  Since  then  it  has  been  rendered  a 
comfortable  dwelling;  the  finished  part  is  now  in  good  repair; 
and  O.  A.  Lowndes,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  parish,  who  is  residing 
tanporarily  at  Oladwyns,  in  Harlow,  intends  to  make  the  Hall 
again  the  fiunily  h<Hne. 

The  PnionY,  which  stood  near  the  church,  was  founded  bj 
Alberic  de  Vere,  in  1185,  for  black  canons,  and  was  dedicatad 
to  Ood,  St  Mary,  and  St.  Melanius  Bedonenais,  a  British  or 
Armorican  saint.  The  effigy,  in  wood,  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Oxford,  in  armour,  and  crossed  leggedj  Ues  in  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  churchy-having  been  removed,  it  is  said,  from  the 
ohapel  of  the  priory.  From  this,  and  the  epitaph  in  old  French, 
Weever  concluded  he  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery ;  and 

•  Xhoinaa  Banrmgtoxi,  who  wMBheriffofBBsex  ill  1461,  died  on  the  M  af 
April,  1472  J  his  wub  died  the  next  daj  j  uid  a  poet  of  thst  time 

«He  flmt  deooMed,  ebe  fiir  s  iefw  hoon  tiyd 
lo  Uto  without  him^  likeM  it  not,  mid  dy'd." 

From  this  the  epitaph  in  MMjeceHiag  choich,  notioad  i»  pa^ 
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apon  his  authority  the  following  record  was  hung  up  in  the 
sacred  edifice: — 

*  '*  Bobert  de  Yere,  the  third  earl  of  Ozfordy  and  great  chamberlain  of  England, 
about  the  b^gnmmff  of  the  reign  of  kW  Henry  HI.  founded  a  priory  of 
black  monks  in  ^tfield-Begis,  or  BnMoke^  Ttdued  at  the  suppression  at 
£157.  8s.  2d.  per  annum.  He  was  first  interred  in  a  chapel  of  his  own 
foundation,  and  at  the  dissolution  removed  into  the  gnireof  St.  Paul's  church, 
where  he  lieth  cross-legged,  with  an  inscription,  the  Engli^  of  which  is : 

**Bobert  de  Yere,  the  first  of  the  name,  and  Earl  of  Oxford,  Iveth  here. 
God  hare  mercy  on  his  souL  Whoever  shall  pray  for  his  soul  shall  haye  forty 
days'  pardon.    He  died  in  1220. 

'*  Which  priory  Aubre  de  Yere,  the  third  of  that  christian  name.  Earl  of 
Oxford,  enfeoffed  with  the  tythes  of  this  town,  and  to  the  instrument  of  his 
donaticn  he  afllxed  by  a  haa^  string,  as  a  label  to  the  bottom  of  the  parchment, 
a  short  bhck-hafted  knife^  like  unto  an  old  halfpenny  whittle^  mstead  of  a 

onHs 

It  was  subsequently,  however,  disoovered,  from  charters  found 
at  the  former  seat  of  the  family,  at  Earls  Golne,  that  the  priory 
was  founded  hy  the  father  of  the  first  Earl,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  a  cell  to  the  abbey  at  Bennes,  and  that  the  third  earl 
only  ai^;mented  the  revenues  and  made  it  independent.  The 
Be  Veres  were  from  the  foundation  to  the  dissolution  the 
patrons  of  the  priory ;  and  the  endowments  of  the  institution 
consisted  of  101  acres  of  land  in  the  parish,  with  the  manor  of 
Prices  and  its  appendant  demesne,  and  part  of  the  tithes,  the 
impropriate  tithes  of  Great  Ganfield,  Helions  Bumpstead, 
Thundersley,  Manuden,  and  Famham,  portions  of  those  of 
Ulting  and  Sible  Hedingham,  with  other  property  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oambridgeshire,  the  whole  revenues  being 
valued  at  the  suppression  at  £157.  3s.  2^d.  This  was  the  pro- 
vision for  nine  monks,  to  which  the  number  in  the  house  was 
limited.  After  the  reformation  the  priory  and  its  revenues 
were  granted  by  Henry  VIII. — confirmed  by  Queen  Mary — to 
Thomas  Noke,  whose  son  sold  them,  in  1564,  to  the  Barring- 
tons,  and  thenceforth  it  became  their  residence.  The  house 
was  at  last  demolished  by  mistake.  Decay  had  touched  it ; 
and  Sir  Oharles  Barrington  having  consulted  a  workman  as  to 
the  propriety  of  taking  it  down,  that  busy  personage,  mis- 
understanding his  orders,  set  the  pick  to^work  and  demolished 
it  in  his  master's  absence.  When  Sir  Charles  returned  he 
found  his  hearth-stone  open  to  the  winds  and  himself  shelter- 
less,— a  very  unpleasant  position  for  a  gentleman  after  his 
travels.  This  blunder  led  to  the  erection  of  New  Barrington 
HaU. 

Down  Hall,  three  miles  south-west  of  the  church,  is  built  on 
a  rising  ground  with  a  little  brook  winding  along  the  front 
in  the  valley  below,— -just  such  a  scene  as  the  muse  would 
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love  to  nestle  in.  And  it  bas  been  the  home  of  a  gemniis 
poet.  Mattbew  Prior  long  dwelt  here,  the  hall  having  ben 
granted  bim  for  life  by  that  libwal  patron  of  literature,  Bobert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  raised  plantations,  cat  viBtas 
through  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  rendered  it  an  elegant 
retreat,  wherein  the  gifted  poet  might  wander  in  commanion 
with  nature  and  the  muse.  .  About  a  century  ago  the  esUte 
was  purchased  by  William  oelwin>  Esq.,  a  merchant;  and  the 
house  is  now  the  dwelling  of  J.  T.  Selwin,  Esq.,  his  descendant 
The  other  manorial  manors — Broomhill,  bordering  upon  Hi(^ 
Boothing;  Ballingtons  (or  the  Bye),  the  Lea,  and  Matching 
Bams,^  have  become  farm-houses ;  but  some  of  them  have  still 
traces  of  the  ancient  moats,  which  were  fonned  for  drfence  of 
the  inmates,  and  a  place  of  security  for  the  cattle  of  the  tenants, 
vrhioh  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  sought  shelter  here  till  the 
country  could  be  roused  by  tlie  kindling  of  the  beaoon  fires. 

The  church  which  stands  close  to  the  town,  is  a  fine  and 
lofty  flBibric  of  ancient  dat^  one  .  of  the  vestries  has,  it  is 
believed,  been  part  of  the  priory  chapel,  but  the  saered  edifice 
is  now  in  good  preservation,  having  been  thoroughly  restored 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  chancel  lies  the  e£Sgj 
in  wood  of  Bobert  de  Vere,  before  referred  to,  with  the  crossed- 
legs  of  the  crusader.  Here,  too,  are  the  vault  and  some 
monuments  of  the  Barrington  family ;  and  amongst  the  modem 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  is  the  following  to  Thos.  Lowndes,  Esq., 
of  Barrington  Hall,  who  died  in  Kent,  Nov.,  1 840,  aged  75  ^* 

«  Of  what  avails  the  greatest  wealth, 

Of  many  .years  of  vigorooB  health — 

Of  what  ayail  hiffh  worth  or  station 

With  all  the  plsanures  in  creation, 

When  unto  dust  the  body  turns. 

And  life's  blight  lamp  no  longer  bums  ? 

Then  learn  from  him  who  hero  doth  lie 

The  loss  of  life 's  scarce  worth  a  aigh. 

Wealc  must  he  be  and  strongly  err, 

Who  does  not  Heaven  to  earth  prefer. 
<*  The  above  lines,  written  many  years  ago  b^  Mr,  Lowndes,  and  intandad 
Ibr  his  own  monumental  inscription,  are  at  his  particular  desire  inscribed  an 
this  tablet." 

There  was  a  chantry  here,  it  is  believed  in  Broad-street,  founded 
by  Walter  Percival  and  Robert  Hanbury,  to  secure  prayers  for 
their  souls,  and  endowed  with  lands  in  Matching,  Prittlewel),  and 
other  parishes  in  Bochford  Hundred,  valued  at  the  suppressioa 
at  £7,  18s.  4d.,  which  were  granted  away  by  £dward  VI.,  in 

*  Undoubtedly  part  of  that  £am  was  originally  in  Matehinf,  tii.«qgh 
the  whole  may  hare  been  invaded  by  the  adjoining  parish  of  Hatiel4  ^o*^ 
pari^bee  being  too  guilty  of  stealing  from  one  anothSr,  and  tiie  hagest  one  com- 
monly  the  gieateet  thieves. — Morani, 
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1548*  Two  district  churches  have  recently  been  erected  in  the 
pariefa  by  public  subsoription,  and  the  ready  aid  of  the  manorial 
lords,— one  at  "The  Heath,"  an  outlyinj^  division  towards 
Sheering,  the  other  at  "  The  Bush,"  at  the  northern  extremity. 
6.  A.  Lowndes,  Esq.,  gave  land  for  the  first,  besides  £100», 
find  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  school :  J.  A  Houblon,  Esq.^ 
the  possessor  of  the  ancient  forest  lands,  ceded  a  spot  for  the 
second ;  and  these  gentlemen  respectively,  ^th  the  pious 
spirit  which  influenced  our  ancestors  in  these  matters,  have 
farther  charged  their  lands,  the  first  with  the  payment  of  £30. 
and  the  other  of  £60.  a  year;  while  Trinity  OoJIege,  Cambridge, 
gives  £60.,  so  as  to  secure  £75.  for  each  minister. 

The  church  property,  part  of  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  consists  of  Bridge  Foot  Farm,  of 
86a.  1r.  86p.  ;  three  other  closes  of  Oa.  Sk.  i2p. ;  and  £650. 
in  consols.  The  charity  property  consists  of  Brands'  land, 
IOa.  1b.  87p.  ;  five  other  fields  in  the  parish,  containing 
J4a.  ;  7a.  18p.  in  White  Soothing, — £6,  of  the  produce  being 
t^lied  to  the  highways,  and  the  remainder  to  the  National 
Schools  and  for  clothing  the  poor ;  out  of  Gallilands,  8s.  is 
paid  for  a  sermon,  and  £2.  16s.  for  a  distribution  of  bread, 
under  the  will  of  John  Franck.*  Besides  these,  John  G-obert 
left  £4.  out  of  Eeers  farm,  Aythorp  Roothing,  for  bread; 
Thomas  Cheveley  in  1690,  left  8  acres  of  land  on  Change 
common,  for  six  of  the  poorest  labouring  men ;  12  aged  widows 
bave£l.  10s.  out  of  Braintrees  farm;  the  Barrington  alms- 
hoases  near  the  church  are  occupied  by  five  poor  widows ; 
and  there  ure  five  cottages  occupied  by  poor  families  rent  free. 

The  Hallingb or ys.— Directing  our  steps  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  hundred,  through  a  woodland  and  picturesque 
country,  part  of  it  till  recently  forming  the  remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Takely,  which  the  hedge  and  ditch  and  draining  spade 
of  the  encloser  have  of  late  years  obliterated,  we  reach  the  Hal- 
lingburys^  Great  and  Little.  Their  lands,  like  others  along 
this  tract,  rise  boldly  from  the  vale  of  the  Stort,  and  present  to 
the  traveller  fine  border  views  in  Essex  and  Herts.  Yonder,  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  is  the  town  of  Bishops 
Stortford,  in  the  latter  county,  with  its  new  church  and  its 
Diocesan  Training  School  at  Hockerill ;  and  nearer  to  us  on 
tbis  fine  eminence  stands  the  stately  mansion  of  Oredt  Halling- 
bury  Hall,  with  its  well-wooded  park  and  its  fine  sheet  of 
water,  the  subject  farm-hoases  dotting  the  living  map  around, 
in  &e  midst  of  dark  game-covers  and  well  cultivated  fields. 
With  the  beautiful  rurid  scene  of  to-day,  too,  there  is  mingled 
a  feeling  of  olden  int^est    Here  the  Roman  planted  his  foot 
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and  raised  his  bulwarks,  to  pcoteot  the  province  hejiadwon. 
The  works  of  the  imperial  warriors  are  yet  to  be  traced  oa  the 
precipice  above  the  Stort;  aad  at  Wallbury  is  the  site  of  an 
extensive  fortified  camp.  The  name  of  the  locality  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  was  written  Alynbyr ;  and  Dr.  Salmon  conaiden 
that  here  was  the  Aluana  Silva  of  Bavennas.  The  description, 
he  contends,  suits  very  well  with  the  forest  of  Essex  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  "  Here,"  he  adds,  ''  are  about 
thirty  acres  double-ditched,  very  little  defaced.  The  predpioe 
on  the  north  has  some  additional  work  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Whether  this  be  Aluana  or  not  it  stands  upon  the  road  nsed 
from  London  to  St.  Edmund  s  Bury  in  Edward  the  Confessors 
time."  It  has  been  stated  that  large  numbers  of  the  coins  of 
Gnnobeline  were  found  here;  but  Mr.  Frye,  of  Saffion 
Walden,  made  inquiries,  and  could  not  learn  tliat  anything 
of  the  kind  had  been  djfcMK>vered>  Great  Hallingbury 
was  called  Hallingbury-Morley»  from  the  family  of  Morley, 
who  became  possessed  of  it  iti  1316,  and  were  long  its  Iord«. 
This  family  was  of  considerable  repute  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  country.  Lord  Morley,  who  lies  buried  in  the  church,  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  celebrated  threatening  letter  to 
Pope  Clement  VI.  The  name  of  Lord  Morley  is  amongst 
those  who  passed  judgment  of  death  on  Mary  Qiieen  of  Scots ; 
and  to  another  of  them,  who  took  the  title  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
the  nation  was  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  pbt 
The  estate  afterwards  passed  to  the  Turner  family,  having  h&m 
purchased  by  Sir  Edward,  who  was  member  for  the  county  in 
1660,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  In  1727,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  son, 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  hr  the  sale  of  th^e  manors  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  they  were  purchased  by  Jacob 
Houblon,  Esq.,  belonging  to  a  family  which  had  been  eminent  as 
merchants  in  London,  and  had  shared  largely  in  civic  honours. 
The  founder  of  the  house  appears  to  have  been  James  Houblon, 
merchant,  who  in  1620  married  Mary  Du  Cane,  and  amongst 
their  children  were  Sir  James  Houblon,  Knt,  alderman  of 
London,  and  one  of  its  parliamentary  representatives  in  1698 ; 
and  Sir  John  Houblon,  £nt.,  alderman,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Lord  Mayor,  and  one  of  the  Gonunis- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Jacob,  the  son  of  the  purchaser  of 
this  estate,  married  the  daughter  of  John  Archer,  Esq.,  of 
Coopersale,  and  thus  the  name  of  Archer-Houblon  has  become 
settled  amongst  our  Essex  families.  John  Archer-Houblon, 
Esq.,  is  the  present  resident  of  Hallingbury-Hall,  the  ancient 

*  Sepukhra  SxpotUa,  by  Lord  Braybrooke.. 
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seat  of  the  Moileys ;  hut  the  maneion  was  nearly  re-hoilt  in 
1771,  and  has  maoe  heen  greatly  improyed. 

The  manor  of  Wallbury,  named  from  the  Soman  yallum 
before  noticed,  and  Monkhory,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
haying  been  giyen  by  Endo  Dapifar  to  the  monks  of  St  John's 
Abbey,  at  Oolohester,  also  belong  to  J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq. 
The  first  of  these  manors  was  ^eld  in  1211  by  Walter  de 
Hanyil,  by  the  service  of  being  the  king's  falconer.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Boger  de  Boss, 
his  majesty's  tailor,  and,  as  if  to  shut  him  out  from  the  pale  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  fix  upon  him  the  mark  of  the  cross-legged 
craft,  the  fantastic  condition  of  the  tenure  was  that  he  should 
pay  a  silyer  needle  yearly  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  little  building,  kept  in  excellent 
order;  and  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  found  a  tomb, 
with  six  brass  plates  containing  Catin  inscriptions  to  members 
of  the  Morley  fiunily,  the  earliest  date  being  1440.  .  On  the 
south  side  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Edsard  Turner,  but  without  an 
epitaph.  The  charities  of  the  parish  consist  of  the  interest  of 
£20,  left  by  some  benevolent  unknown  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  labourers ;  and  a  rent-charge  of  14s.  for  the  poor, 
out  of  an  estate  near  Tile-kiln  Gf  een. 

Little  Hallingbury  was  a  place  of  some  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  last  century.  A  mill  for  the  twisting  and 
winding  of  silk  was  then  in  frill  operation,  affording  profitable 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls ;  but  the 
clatter  of  its  cogs  is  now  hushed  and  the  village  has  subsided 
into  rural  quietude.  The  manor  was  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Snen,  and  after  passing  to  the  Bohuns,  Staffords,  Bourchiers, 
and  Earls  of  Essex,  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.,  the 
founder  of  the  Charterhouse,  his' first  intention  being  to  raise 
here  that  noble  institution,  which  has  given  to  England  some 
of  its  greatest  sons  in  statesmanship,  diyinity,  literature,  and 
art.  The  field  south  of  the  manor-house  was  the  spot  selected 
on  which  to  raise  the  walls  of  this  national  nursery  of  talent. 
This  intention  was,  however,  abandoned  ere  a  bricx  had  been 
laid,  and  tlie  institution  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, but  the  manor  and  rectory  were  giyen  to  swell  its  wealth 
and  feed  its  usefrdness;  and  they  sllll  remain  part  of  the 
possessions  of  this  splendid  charity. 
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Thia  little  hundred  lies  at  the  western  corner  of  the  coanty, 
where  it  is  hounded  by  the  river  Lea,  and  joins  on  the  other 
sides  the  hundreds  of  Harlow  and  Ongar.  From  north  to 
south  it  is  ahout  10  miles ;  its  breadth  at  the  widest  part  is 
only  siK  miles,  which  is  narrowed  in  some  places  to  two ;  aad 
it  contains  only  these  four  parishes : — 
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•  Waltbam  to  a  AonaavtviBMj,  valaad  In  IMl  at  mn. 

Though  small  in  extent,  the  hundred  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  old  times,  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Abbey  of 
Waltham,  and  the  scene  through  which  kings  and  courtiers, 
issuing  from  the  neighbouring  hunting-palace  of  Chigwell,  were 
seett  following  the  stag  through  the  forest  riades.  Even  now 
a  wild  open  tract  stretches  to  the  eastward,  overrun  b^  the 
hornbeam  and  the  bramble,  with  occasional  clumps  of  timber 
and  thick  wood,  within  which  not  even  a  stray  stag  is  found ; 
and  the  whole  appears  to  be  waiting  for  the  clearing  axe  and 
the  enclosing  spade.  In  mox^ish  times  the  forest  lands  here- 
about had  the  reputation  of  .being  a  favourite  promenade  of 
evil  visitors  from  the  other  world ;  but  the  rule  of  the  dark  vale 
and  the  wood  was  shared  by  beings  of  more  substantial  shape^ 
the  Waltham  Blacks,  as  they  were  designated,  from  the  black- 
ing their  faces — a  sort  of  lawless  community  of  Robin  Hoods, 
with  a  deeper  touch  of  vulgar  felony  in  their  composition, 
since  they  descended  to  wood-stealing,  and  did  not  object  to  a 
sheep  if  their  shot  missed  the  deer.  The  poet  has  thns 
sketched  a  night  scene  in  the  locality : — 

"  Deep  in  the  forest's  dreary  tracks, 
Where  ranged  at  lanw  fierce  Waltham  Blacks, 
There  passengers  wiUi  wild  affright 
Shrunk  from  the  horrors  of  the  night ; 
Where  o*er  the  marsh  false  meteors  beam. 
And  glow-worms  in; the  bushes  gleam ; 
There,  through  the  woods,  o*er  meadows  dank, 
The  merry  denls  £risk  and  prank." 
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It  wfts  malioioDsly  asserted  that  the  goblin  tales  were  propa- 
gated  by  the  monkSi  to  ooTer  and  keep  prying  eyes  away  from 
dieir  noctnmal  visits  to  the  fair  sisters  at  the  nunnery  of 
Cbeshnnt;  and  Fuller,  in  his  ''Ohoroh  History/'  tells  of  a  merry 
triok  played  upon  the  good  fathers  by  one  of  the  Colt  family, 
at  a  time  when  friars  were  getting  into  disrepute,  and  unwonted 
liberties  might  be  taken  with  their  privileged  persons : — 

"  Sir  Heniy  Oolt,"  wn  he,  "  of  Kether  Hall,  in  Enex,  much  in  faTcmr 
inHh  Kinc  Henry  Vill.  nir  his  men^  oonoeits,  osme  late  one  night  to  Waltham 
Ahbtj,  wlitt«,  hemg  infonned  bj  his  setters  that  some  of  the  monks  of  Wal- 
tham were  harboured  in  Cheshont  nunnery,  he  pitched  a  buck  stall  in  the 
nanowest  part  of  the  meadow  or  marsh,  where  they  were  to  pass  orer,  learing 
some  of  his  eonfederates  to  watch  the  same,  and  enokeed  them  as  they  were 
retaming  in  the  dark  to  their  convent.  He  brought  and  presented  them  next 
moroing  to  the  king,  who  said  he  had  often  seen  sweeter  but  nerer  fiitter 
Teaiion?* 

The  muse,  too,  has  added  an  anecdote  of  the  kind  of  ghost 
that  walked  the  marsh,  in  the  account  of  the  escape  of  the  Lady 
Millisent  from  the  neighbouring  nunnery  :— 

"Behold  a  maid  still  foadws  roye, 
Fair  Millisent,  the  child  of  love ; 
From  Cheston's  dome  she  wanders  darkling, 
Amy'd  in  white,  her  ey»-beains  sparkling  $ 
Astound*  the  onnite  ana  mine  host, 
Bzdaim  that  they  hare  seen  a  ghost ! 
Xet  Munchensey  does  soon  disooyer 
GOie's  mortal  to  her  &youred  loyer.*' 

The  ghosts  appear  to  have  left  the  scene  in  disgust  after  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  The  Waltham  Blacks 
maintained  their  lawless  footing  for  centuries  after.  In  the 
time  of  George  I.  a  special  statute  was  passed  to  suppress  them, 
making  the  blacking  their  faces  And  wearing  disguises  felony, 
without  any  other  act  A  remnant  of  them,  however,  was 
found  hiding  and  hovering  round  Oopt  Hall,  when  it  was 
rehuilt  in  1758;  but  J.  Conyers,  Esq.,  by  providing  them 
cottages,  assigning  them  land,  and  employing  them  in  the 
enclosure  and  cultivation  of  wastes,  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
and  civilizing  the  outlaws. 

Waltham  Abbey  is  a  small  but  ancient  and  interesting 
town,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Lea.  It  is  divided  into  four  wards 
—Waltham,  Holyfield,  Sewardstone,  and  Upshire,  with  Galley 
and  Maugham  Hills.  The  latter  are  occupied  by  the  government 
powder  mills  and  magazines,  which  also  extend  in  detached 
branches  three  or  four  miles  Mng  the  little  islands  of  the 
marsh  lands.  The  name  of  King  Harold  has  generally 
heen  associated  with  the  establishment  of  Waltham,  and  he 
was  the  first  who  brought  it  into  prosperity  and  repute.  He 
founded  the  Abbey ;  and  it  was  at  its  altar  he  knelt  to  offer  up 
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bis  last  prayer  vhen  he  went  forth  to  meet  his  dealh  at  the 
hand  of  the  Norman.    It  was  in  this  spot  that  his  body  foiiDd 
a  tomb  when  it  was  brought  ftom  the  battle-field.  Bat  pioneos 
had  been  at  work  here  before  the  time  of  Harold.     In  die  early 
ages  the  waters  of  the  Lea,  and  the  tide  flowing  up  from  the 
Thames,  formed  here  a  broad  estuary ;  and  in  876  some  of  the 
ships  of  the  Danish  spoilers  lay  at  anchor  in  the  waters,  ivhich 
then  Goyered.  yonder  rich  marsh  and  meadow  lands,  where  ve 
now  behold  cattle  peacefully  grazing,  or  the  mower  busy  with 
his  scythe.     These  vessels  had  sent  forth  hordes  which  were 
ravaging  the  country  around  and  further  inland,  when  King 
Alfred,  by  an  adroit  use  of  the  spade,  cut  and  diverted  the 
feeding  streams  of  the  Lea,  and  left  the  ships  upon  dry  land, 
thus  compelling  the  crews  to  abandon  their  plunder  and  save 
themselves  by  an  overland  flight.     Blackwall,  too,  was  raised 
by  the  same  monarch,  to  shtt  out  the  inundating  flow  of  the 
tide  ;  some  of  the  lands  were  drained ;  and  about  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  Tovi,  a  rieh  Saxon,  standard  bearer  to  the 
Danish  King,  Canute,  found*^  it  so  fertile  and  fair  a  spot,  with 
the  forest  round  about  so  thickly  stocked  with  deer,  that  he 
built  a  number  of  houses<— the  nucleus  of  the  future  Wal thorn 
— and  settled  a  colony  of  sixty  inhabitants  upon  it.     He  also 
founded  a  church  for  two  priests  ;  and,  says  the  page  of  olden 
history,  *'  committed  to  their  keeping  a  miraculous  cross,  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  a  vision  to  a  carpenter  far  westward, 
and  brought  hither  in  a  manner  unknown,  which  was  reported 
to  work  many  wonders ;  and,  on  account  of  that  croea^  this  place 
attained  the  name  of  Holy-Cross" — though,  perhaps,  some  may 
be   disposed  to    think  the  appellation  was  derived  from  the 
beautiful  memorial  cross,  tbe^defaced  remnants  of  wliioh  stand 
just  over  the  border,  in  Hertfordshire,  ereeted  in  1991,  to  auk 
one  of  the  resting  places  of  the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor,  on  its 
way  from  Lincoln.     The  son  of  Tovi,  however,  had  little  of 
his  fathers  thrift.     By  meand  akin  to  the  gaming  table  and  the 
turf  he  scattered  his  patrimony,  and  Waltham,  coming  to  the 
crown,  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  it  to  Earl  Harold,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  *'  build  a  monastery  in  the  place,  where 
was  a  little  convent,  subject  to  the  canons  and  their  rulers,  and 
furnish  it  with  all  necessary  relics,  dresses,  and  ornaments,  in 
memory  of  Edward   and   his  wife   Edith."     Accordingly,  in 
1062,  a  college  for  a  de^n  and  eleven   secular  canons  was 
founded,  and  in  time  it  became  endowed  with  a  large  part  of 
the  property  of  the  hundred^  with  lands,  advowsons,  tithes,  and 
manors  in  various  parts  of  tlis  and  other  counties,  though  the 
Conqueror  appears  to  have  stripped  them  of  most  of  the  lands 
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in  Waltham  given  them  by  Harold*  Its  ohai^aoter  of  a  college 
was  maintained  for  little  more  than  a  century.  Borne,  at 
this  period,  began  to  entertain  flome  jealoosy  of  the  seoalar 
ordefB;  and  branding  them  with  irreligion  and  loosenese  of 
life,  it  was  resolved  to  supplaat  them  wherever  possible  by 
regular  monks.  Henry  II.  took  advantage  of  this  feeling.  He 
had  made  a  pious  vow  to  build  ani^abbey  as  an  act  of  expiation 
for  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  he  contrived  to  do  it 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  compromise  with  his  conscience  and  the 
Pope,  by  changing  the  dean  of  Waltham  into  an  abbot,  and 
replacing  the  secular  canons  by  sixteen  Augustine  monks. 
This  was  in  1177.  The  abbey,  as  rich  in  privileges  as  in 
possessions,  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Reformation.  It  had 
been  from  its  foundation  a  chapel  royal.  It  was  independent  of 
all  bishops,  and  yielded  obedience  to  none  save  the  pope  and  the 
king.  The  chief  was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  mitred  abbots  of 
the  kingdom- ;  and  he  had  a  house  in  London  for  his  residence 
when  he  went  to  court.  He  h|^  often,  too,  the  king  for  a 
neighbour  or  guest.  Henry  III.,  especially,  often  made  Waltham 
his  place  of  residence,  and  to  compensate  the  inhabitants  for 
the  high  prices  occasioned  by  his  presence,  he  granted  them  a 
weekly  market  and  a  seven  days'  fair.  The  abbey  continued 
862  years  under  a  succession  of  27  abbots ;  and  at  last,  close 
by  its  walls,  tradition  says  a  thought  was  hatched  and  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII.  which  had  a  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  Beformation,  and  with  it  the  destruction 
of  this  and  the  other  conventual  establishments.  ''  The  king/' 
so  runs  the  tale,  "  had  a  small  house  on  Bome-land,  a  parcel 
of  land  near  the  abbey,  so  called  from  having  been  granted  by 
Henry  II.  to  Pope  Alexander,  to  vAich  he  occasionally  resorted 
for  his  private  amusement,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Fuller,  who 
says,  '  Waltham  bells  told  no  tales  when  the  king  came  there.* 
He  took  this  place  in  his  way  when  he  commenced  a  journey 
to  dissipate  the  chagrin  he  felt  from  the  obstructions  to  his 
diyorce  from  Queen  Catharine.  Stephen  Gardiner,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Edward  Fox,  his  almoner,  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied,  spent  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gressy,  to 
whose  sons  Dr.  Cranmer  was  preceptor.  As  the  divorce  became 
the  subject  of  coi^versation,  Cranmer  observed  that  the  readiest 
way  to  quiet  the  king's  conscience,  or  to  extort  the  pope's  con- 
sent, would  be  to  consult  the  unive^ties  of  Europe  on  this  con- 
troverted point.  If  they  approved  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
his  remorses  would  naturally  ceaso';  if  they  condemned  it  the 
pope  would  find  it  difficult  to  resisit  the  solicitations  of  so  great 
a  monarch,  seconded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  learned  men.  in 
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Ohristendom.  When  the  king  was  infomed  of  this  ppopoed 
he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  with  more  aIa<Hrity  than  ddicaey 
swore  that  Oranmer  had  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  He 
sent  for  that  divine,  adopted  his  opinion^  and  ever  after  enter- 
tained for  him  the  highest  regard.  Mr.  Oressy's  honse,  where 
this  transaotiou  ooourred,  has  long  sinoe  been  entirely  onknowD. 
Bobert  Fuller,  the  last  .ahfaot,  a  man  of  some  literary  pre- 
tensions, wrote  a  history  of  the  abbey.  He  surrendered  his 
estate  and  trust  to  Henry  VIII.  in  March,  1540,  the  rerenueB 
of  the  abbey  then  amounting  to  j6I,079.  12s.  Id. — showing  it 
to  have  been  the  richest  in  Essex.  The  site  of  the  monastery, 
Waitham  Park,  and  much  of  the  property  of  the  house  in  the 
district,  were  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  aftvourite  gentle- 
man of  the  King's  Privy  Ohamber.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  ftom  whom  it  passed  to  the  Wake  fionily,-- 
and  Sir  Charles  Wake  is  Ae  present  lord.  The  site  of  the 
abbey  is  now  a  market  garden.  After  the  expulsion  of  llie 
monks,  a  part  of  the  buildinymppears  to  have  been  turned  into 
a  lordly  dwelling ;  and  a  writer  of  nearly  a  century  ago  flras 
describes  it  :— 

**  The  Abbey  was  a  ourioiu,  Itfgei'  and  antique  fltruotore :  the  whole  tfoai  A 
hw  years  ago  waa  entirely  rebuilt  with  briok  and  atane^  after  a  modem  m4 
beantif al  fonot  by  Chartea  Wake  Jones,  Eiq^  and  on  eaoh  side  lbs  inU 
it  had  a  wing.  The  hall  was  exceedingly  handa<»ne  by  reason  of  the  coriouf 
wttinsooting  and  extraordinary  paintings ;  in  length  it  measured  sixteen  ysids 
snd  a  half;  in  brsadth  eight  ywds  and  a  half;  and  in  height  nine  yards  end 
one  foot.  It  was  enoompaised  with  sMny  liartUe  paatorea,  and  pleasant  msadi 
and  marshes.  The  spaoions  garden  bekmgin^  to  it  was  surrounded  by  a  beaoti- 
fill  oanal ;  the  garden  was  rrallj  delightful,  m  which  ware  plants,  fruits,  grores, 
walks,  and  in  wort  everything  that  was  necessary  to  render  it  agreeable.  But 
above  all  the  tiilq»  tree  must  not  be  fi»ffo^  wlueh  is  esteemed  the  laigest  sad 
biggest  that  ersr  was  seen.  It  blowarWitn  innmpierable  flowers  in  the  monkbs  of 
June  and  July,  which  tree  alone  is  left  of  its  ornaments,  and  is  enoompaised 
by  a  paling.    The  house  was  ptdled  down  in  1770." 

"  As  with  noiseless  step,"  observed  an  enthusiastio  ^ter,  as 
he  wandered  amidst  roofless  arches  and  broken  columns, 
"  we  pace  over  the  tnrf  that  shrouds  the  stones  worn  by  the 
tread  of  worshippers  whose  chants  once  trembled  and  echoed 
through  the  lofty  arches,  an  ecstacy  at  this  blending  of  the 
past  and  present-^of  old  antiquity  and  the  ever-living  and 
working  spirit  of  nature — by  turns  transports  the  mind  and 
keeps  us  lingering  as  on  charmed  ground."  Something  of  this 
feeling  moves  us  as  we  traverse  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
abbey.  Nearly  all,  howevei^  is  here  left  to  the  imagination. 
We  look  around  for  the  traces  of  past  magnificence^  and  we  find 
only  this  battered  and  time.'^wom  gateway,  through  which  the 
lordly  abbots  rode  and  the  royal  visitors  entered ;  the  side* 
wall  of  the  gate-house,  with  one  octagonal  tower ;  a  bridge 
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lAMi  iMib  lo  it;  attd  ft  ftw  luaps  of  IHhpkUiled  «ovtii' 
waH,  with  the  groined  bialdiiig  at  the  west  end.  We 
torn  to  the  monaetery  ohnroh,  now  the  plaoe  of  pariah 
worahip,  and  inqoife  for  Harold's  tomb,  whioh  should  be  soae- 
where  hereabouts — as  we  learn  from  history,  that  after  the  stem 
Oooqneror,  who  at  first  reAised  christian  Imrial  to  his  slain  foe, 
had  yielded  to  the  intercessions  nuBde  to  him  by  his  mother  and 
two  of  the  religious  of  this  abbey,  the  corpse,  and  the  bodies 
of  his  two  brothefs,  "  were  brought  to  Wakham  Abbey,  attended 
by  a  small  and  dejected  number  of  the  English  nobility,  and 
with  great  lamentation  solemnly  interred."  The  tomb,  how* 
evCT,  is  gone.  The  kingly  corpse  was  laid  within  the  obanoel, 
and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  rich  grey  marble  stone,  with 
the  simple  words — *^  Harold  Infelix"*  But  the  decay  of 
the  church  and  the  narrowing  of  its  walls  had  left  it  in 
the  open  air,  full  forty  yards  ttcm  the  present  building ;  and 
Ae  last  account  6f  it  is  that  it  was  seen  applied  to  some 
base  and  mercenary  use  at  Waltham  Mill.  The  stone  eoffln 
itself  was  turned  up  long  sgo  by  the  gardener's  spade,  the 
bones,  on  being  touched,  crumbling  into  dust.  Thus  did 
Waltham  and  the  lords  of  the  abbey  knds  fulfil  their  trust,  and 
gwird  the  spot  where  Harold  slept 

The  present  parish  church  is  a  mutilated  remnant  of  tlie 
Abbey  Temple.  It  was  originally  a  large  and  beautiful  cruciform 
building,  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  as  well  as  the  monks ; 
but  soon  after  the  surrender  it  passed  wholly  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  rude  hand  was  laid  upon  it.  The  chancel  and  the  choir 
were  demolished ;  and  this  brought  down  part  of  the  tower, 
which  stood  cathedral-wise  in  the  middle ;  the  remainder  was 
pRed  down ;  the  transept  and  other  parts  were  swept  away ; 
leayiDg  nothing  but  the  west  end,  which  forms  the  present 
charch.  A  new  tower  was  begun  in  1556,  and  was  finished 
three  years  after — ^the  charge  being  met  partly  by  the  produce 
of  the  materials  of  the  abbey  buildings,  partly  from  the  sale  of 
271  ounces  of  plate  and  other  property  belonging  to  a  brother- 
hood of  the  church,  which  had  escaped  the  first  sweep  of  the 
confiscation ;  but  in  the  end  the  parishioners  were  so  hardly 

*  Wtsrer  gi7«  an  epiti^  in  bttbuottt  Lfttiii,  Bud  to  be  deriTed  from  an 
uumt  numufcript  s  the  translation  is  as  followsi  but  the  epitaph  is  regarded 
M  apocrjrphal : — 

**  A  florae  fi)e  thee  slew:  thoa  a  kJAgf  he  a  king  in  yiew, 
Both  peers,  both  peerless,  both  feared  and  both  fearless : 
Hiat  sad  day  was  nrix't,  by  Fxrmin  tod  Calixt ; 
The  one  hei^*d  Ihee  to  taaqiiish,  itither  made  tilse  io 
Both  BOW  for  thee  pray*  and  thy  nqiiiem  say ; 
Bo  let  good  men  all  to  God  for  thee  oall." 
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driyen  to  oomplete  the  woik  that  they  were  ohligedto  diipose 
of  their  five  bells,  which  stood  in  a  frame  in  the  church  yard. 
Hence  it  became  a  joke  thai'Waltham,  which  before  had  steeple^ 
less  bells,  had  for  years  after  a  belless-steeple.  This  reproach 
has  since  been  removed,  and  4he  tower  has  now  a  peal  of  eight 
bells,  to  send  forth  the  summoning  Sabbath  chime,  or  the  gay 
joy  notes  of  the  marriage  featival.  In  its  splendour  the  church 
was  dotted  round  with  little  chantry  chapels.  '  The  building  on 
the  south,  now  used  as  a  school,  was  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady ; 
and  beneath  is  a  chamel,  finely  arched,  belonging  to  a  guild, 
then  well  endowed.  There  was  also  St.  George's  Ohapel;  and 
within  a  little  building  at  the  north-east  end,  long  a  repositor; 
for  rubbish,  has  often  be^i  heard  the  evening  chant  and  the 
pilgrim  prayer.  The  church  itself  is  now  a  convenient  place  of 
parish  worship,  kept  with  care  and  touched  by  the  restoring  hand. 
Some  of  tbe  changes  that  have  been  made  are  no  doubt  incon- 
gruous. The  glass  painting  of  Harold,  the  founder,  which  was 
formerly  seen  near  the  bi^tifiil  wooden  screen,  has  been 
crushed  by  the  hands  of  the  over  zealous  Puritan.  But  the  won 
and  mutilated  columns,  the  semi-circular  arches,  the  massive 
pillars  which  divide  the  body  from  the  aisles^  and  other  sur- 
viving specimens  of  the  craft  of  the  Norman  architect,  mingle  a 
mystic  interest  with  the  feelings  that  hover  around  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  building  is  now  undergoing  restoration— and,  freed 
from  its  disfiguring  gallery,  and  cleared  of  its  barbarous 
whitewash  and  plaster,  is  Ukely  to  re-appear  in  much  of  its 
former  beauty.  Amongst  the  monuments  is  one  of  some 
pretension  to  Sir  E.  Denny,  of  the  family  which  became 
the  Lords  Denny,  of  Waltham,  erected  to  him  by  his 
wife,  "  out  of  meane  foflDnes  but  no  meane  affection ;" 
and  the  inscription  is  in  general  an  outpouring  of  personal 
regard.  Lady  Greville,  too,  lies  here  entombed ;  and  in  tbe 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel  lies  Bobert  Smith,  the  commander  of 
the  "  Industrious,"  who  died  in  1697,  and  sleeps  with  his  good 
ship  in  full  sail,  fire  arms  and  cutlasses,  strangely  mingled  with 
cherubs,  carved  on  the  marble  above  him^a  singular  perversion 
of  good  taste  and  the  sepulchral  urn. 

The  church  lands  consist  of  two  houses  in  Sewardstone- 
street,  and  2Sa.  1r.  7p.  of  land  in  Upshire  hamlet  There  is 
a  good  endowment  in  the  parish  for  educational  purposes.  For 
Levertons  school  Thomas  Leverton  left  JG6,000  Three  per  Cent 
Consols,  to  be  applied  asJaJlows: — £80  for  clothing  twMty 
boys  and  girls,  £30  to  thfi  schoolmaster,  £20  to  the  school- 
mistress, £10  for  bookis ;  ^10  for  apprenticing  two  of  the 
children ;    £5  to  five  children  who   behaved  well  in  after 
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service ;  and  he  also  direoted^  that  £lf^  should  be  given  to 
clothe  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women,  £6  in  bread  on 
Christmas-day^  £S  to  keep  his  monoment  in  repair,  and  £6 
for  contingencies.  The  school- house  was  built  in  1824  with 
money  left  by  George  Faubert.  John  Edmonson  gave  in  1766 
two  cottages  and  a  garden  for  educating  poor  boys;  John  Half- 
hide  in  1814  JS210  stock  for  the  Sunday  schools  and  poor 
widows.  There  are  almshouses  in  Higbbridge-street,  left  in 
1626,  by  —  Green,  purveyor  to  James  I.,  for  four  poor 
widows;  they  were  rebuilt  in  1815  with  money  left  by  Bobert 
Mason,  and  £200.  advanced  by  the  parish,  and  now  afford 
comfortable  shelter  for  eight  inmates,  four  of  whom  have 
amongst  them  £20.  a-year  from  a  bam,  wharf,  and  garden 
left  by  the  original  founder — the  other  four  have  2s.  2|'d. 
a  week  from  £1,350  stock,  left;  by  Mowbray  Woollard  in  1826 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  distnbuting  is.  per  week  each  to 
five  poor  men  and  five  poor  women  in  the  workhouse,  "  to  buy 
snuff  or  other  comforts.-'  The«|K>or  have  also  40s.  out  of 
Bampston's  charity;  SOs.  out  of 'the  Oock  Inn,  left  by  R. 
Browne  in  1587  ;  208.  left  by  Bobert  Oatrow  in  1597 ;  40s. 
out  of  an  estate  at  Tardley,  left  by  George  Weylett  in  1691 ; 
40s.  out  of  land  at  Holyfield,  left  by  Bobert  Grub  in  1 708 ; 
16s.  left  by  Bobert  Dane,  and  52s.  left  by  Henry  WoUaston, 
out  of  Fisher's  farm.  The  poor  of  the  Abbey  division  have 
the  dividends  of  £389.  stock,  left  by  JaneDobson  in  1817; 
and  the  poor  of  Sewardstone  have  a  rent-charge  of  20s.  out  of 
an  estate  there,  left  in  1587  by  Margaret  Gidney,  who  also 
gave  a  similar  rent-charge  for  the  repairs  of  the  highways. 

Chinofo&d. — ^As  we  shake  off  the  thoughts  of  the  monks  and 
the  mouldy  past,  and  emerge  from  tke  town  into  the  open  country, 
we  leach  a  beautiftil,  and,  as  it'  has  been  called,  a  romantic 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Waltham—- EEigh  Beech.  It  stands  on  the 
liigh  grounds  of  the  forest,  with  its  district  church,  erected  in  1 836, 
and  its  mansions,  commanding  beautiful  prospects,  amongst  them 
Beech  House,  the  residence  of  Bichard  Arabin,  Esq.  The  village 
oi  Ghingf(Mrd  is  seen  on  the  high  lands  in  the  southern  angle 
of  the  hundred,  the  Lea  dividing*  it  from  Edmonton,  and  the 
land  swelling  up  into  eiKdnences,  which  afford  fine  views  across 
Essex  into  Kent  on  one  side,  and  of  various  places  in  Hert- 
fordshire on  the  other.  A  part  of  the  parish  is  still  open  forest 
and  woodland.  The  dwellings  of  ihe  villagers  are  scattered 
like  the  homes  of  the  first  settlors  in  the  wild.  Several  good 
mansions  and  old  manor-houses  dot  the  Itodscape,  amongst 
them  those  of  the  Bev^  B.  Boothby  Heathcote«  at  Friday  Hill ; 
the  Mount.,  White  Ha1I>  and  Mount  Echo ;  and  Ohingford  is 
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'entitled  to  be  nuiked  with  the  moet  pleesaat  of  our  Sssot 
rural  villftges.  The  chief  manor  of  Ohingfbrd  St.  Pud's, 
or  Ohingford  Hall,  was  ghr^i  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pali's ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  DesB 
and  Chapter  down  to  the  Reformation.  Edward  YI.  gave 
it  to  Sir  Thonias  D'Aroy;  bat  Mary  wrested  it  fiom 
him  to  confer  it  on  one  o£  die  favourite  ladies  of  her  bed- 
ohamber,  Snsan  Tongue  i  and  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.  is  now 
the  lord.  Ghingford  Earls,  or  Comitis,  in  early  times  the 
property  of  the  Motintfiiohets*— and  once,  as  has  been  seen,  of 
the  Earl  of  Athol,  who  was  batebered  for  his  adhesicm  to 
Robert  Bruce — belongs  to  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Heathoote.  Blind* 
woods,  an  estate  of  about  £20.  or  £80.  a  year,  all  our  local 
historians  state  is  held  of  the  rectory  by  the  following  quaint 
old  custom ;  but  the  present  reetor  assures  us  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter;  except  what  he  has  seen  in  print,  and  that  he 
does  not  even  know  where  Brindwoods  is  i' — 

''Upon  ererj  aUenation,  the  owiiir  of  the  estate,  with  his  wife,  man  Mmat, 
and  maid  Mtnraat,  each  gki^  oi^  a  hovee,  oome  to  tibe  panona^  whera  the 
owner  doaa  his  homam,  and  p>ya.  his  reUef  in  manner  fbUpwmg — ha  blows 
three  blaste  with  his  horn,  carries  a  hawk  on  hia  fist,  and  his  aerrant  has  • 
gnyhotmd  in  a  slip,  both  for  the  tise  of  the  rector  for  that  day ;  he  reoeireB  s 
ohiehen  for  his  hawrk,  a  pedk  of  oats  for  his  horse,  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  ers^ 
honnd.  Thej  aU  dine,  alker  which  the  master  blows  three  blaata  with  his  Son, 
and  they  all  depart." 

The  old  parish  ohuiobj  a&  ancient  structure,  being  found  ill- 
adapted  for  the  modem  wants  of  the  parish,  has  been  deserted 
for  a  handsome  structure  erected  in  a  more  central  situation  on 
the  Green,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  at  a  costof  £5,000,  at  the 
solechargje  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Headtcote,  who  is  lord 
of  Chingford  Earls,  and  reaiiles  in  a  fine  mansion  at  Friday  Hill. 
The  place  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  hamlet  met  in  prayer  for 
centuries^  stripped  of  its  fittings  and  overgrown  with  ivy,  is  left 
to  silence  and  solitude,  save  when  some  new  tenant  is  added  to 
the  dead  who  sleep  around.  The  charities  of  the  parish  consist 
of  the  dividends  of  £400.  Three  per  Gent.  Reduced  Annuities, 
left  by  John,  Ann,  f^nd  Rebecca  Popplewell,  of  Woodford,  in 
1820, 1  Os.  to  be  paid  to  the  clerk,  and  the  rest  distributed  in  coals ; 
£3.  from  Rampston's  charity,  at  Walthamstow,  left  in  1585; 
which,  with  a  rent-charge  of  £d.  left  by  Thomas  Boothby,  out 
of  Ohingford  Earls,  is  given  in  bread ;  and  the  poor  widows 
have  firom  an  unknown  douor  the  value  of  the  ci^  of  grass 
on  an  acre  and  three  quarteiictr  of  marsh-land. 

Nazing  occupies  the  ^rth-westem  point  of  the  hundred, 
separated  from  Herts,  by  th# Xea«-rich  marsh  lands  skirting  the 
river,  and  the  parish  rising  to  tbe^  eastward  into  picturesque 
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]MgUfiad&    Park  and  common  intersperse  the  Boene ;  and  the 
ehuters  ot  honses  at  Nazing  Bury,  St  Leonard's  Green,  Long 
Green,    and    other   points,    assume    the    character  of  niral 
handets.    Most  of  this  parish  belonged  to  Waltham  Abbey — 
Harold's  Park,  now  a  fturm-house,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
its  founder,  who  is  said  to  have  slept  here  the  night  before  the 
bfttde  of  Hastings — and  the  rectorial  income  was  appropriated 
to  the  clothing  of  a  certain  number  of  the  monks.    Soon  after 
the  suppression,  ihe  lands,  manors,  and  impropriate  rectory 
were  granted  away — the  advowson  of  the  yicarage,  however,  still 
lemainiog  in  the  crown — and    they  came  to  Sir    Anthony 
Benny,  in  whose  family  they  long  remained.    A  large  part 
of  the    parish,     with    the    manors    of    Little    Bury   and 
Green   Mead    Lodge»  now  belongs   to    Major    Palmer,    the 
patriotic    commander  of   the  Essex  ^Yeomanry  Gorps;   and 
the   mansion    of    .Nazing    Park^..8urroundei    by    pleasant 
pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  and  a  well-wooded  park,  has  been 
the  seat    of  the  family    for  soana    centuries.    An  ancestor 
of  the  Miyor,   who   resided  here  10    1 642,   was    elected  by 
the  freeholders  one  of  the  verderierd  of  the  Great  Forest  of 
Waltham,  and  he  was  upon  the  inquisition  of  the  forest  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    The  parish  formed 
a  part  of    the  forest,  but  was  disafforested   by  the  charter 
of  the  first  year  of  Bichard  I.     At  that  time  Nazing  Wood, 
or  Nazing  Park,  oonsisttng  of  675  acres,  was  impark^    The 
manor  of  Nazing  Great  Bury  is  the  property  of  Sir  Charles 
Wake.    The  Common,  of  nearly  900  acres,  idiich,  with  Nazing 
Mead,  and  Stone  Shot  Common,  has  just  been  enclosed,  bad 
enjoyed  die  peculiar  privilege  of  being  free  of  the  forest  kws ; 
and  the  right  of  commonage  belonged  to  "  the  houses  built  of 
ancient  time,"  but  the  occupants  on  the  186  acres  called  the 
Mead  had  only  a  claim  to  the  aftermath.    An  historian  of  the 
last  century  was  unable  to  discover  how  it  was  that  100  acres 
had  become  separated  from  the  rest  ;•  but  we  find  thftt  in  July, 
1651,  Lord  Carlyle,  then  lord  of  Nazing,  by  mutual-agreement 
^th  the  inhabitants,  and  afterwards  by  deed,  took  to  himself 
100  acres  of  the  575  alluded  to,  attaching  50  to  Nazing  Great* 
Bury  Manor,  50  to  Nazing  Little  Bury,  with  Green  Mead 
Lodge,  and  vested  the  other  475  acres  absolutely  in  five  trus- 
tees and  their  successors  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  occupants 
of  the  100  ancient  houses  in  the  t>arish.    The  copyholders 
possess  many  valuable  and  pecuIiHr  privileges,  amongst  others 
Ae  right  to  cat  and  sell  timber  on  tbeir  estates  without  reference 
to  the  lords ;  they  have  also  a  right^of  fishery  in  the  Lea.   The 
churoh  of  Naiing  is  a  stately  ecbftrn  for  so  small  a  parisbt  and 
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it  contains  a  ouriouB  remnant  of  the  religious  praCtioes  of 
former  days-^— a  small  door  behind  one  of  tihe  columns  of  the 
arches  which  separate  the  nave  and  north  aisle  opens  on  a 
winding  stair,  which  Jeads  to  a  niche  in  front  of  the  chancel, 
large  enough  to  show  a  persM  almost  at  full  length ;  and  here 
it  is  believed  offenders  were  made  to  do  penance,  expiating 
their  crimes  against  morality  by  public  exposure  in  the  fiace  of 
the  congregation. 

Epping.— About  six  miles  to  the  east-north-east  of  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  skirted  by  the  forest  to  which  it  gives  its  name,— 

"  Sweet  sylyan  Bpping  rean  its  xurol  heftd" 

from  one  of  the  highest  eminences  of  the  county,  being  360 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  some  of  its  door  steps 
on  a  line  with  the  top  of  St.  PauFs,  whose  towering  dome  is 
visible  from  some  points  in  its  precincts  in  the  clear  sun  light. 
The  parish,  which  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  circum- 
forence,  is  divided  into  three  quarters — theTown,  the  Upland,  and 
Byehill  hamlet;  and  its  market  is  still  kept  up,  though  it  consists 
only  of  a  few  stalls  and  a  gathering  of  some  twenty  neighbour- 
ing farmers.  The  street  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  It  opens 
upon  the  forest  at  either  end,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
highlands  present  to  the  eye  beautifal  scenes  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  wild  and  open  prairie  lands  stretching  away  to 
the  south  and  the  west,  waiting  for  the  clearing  axe,  the  drain- 
ing spade,  and  the  plough,  to  bring  it  into  the  same  profitable 
cultivation  as  the  rich  meadows  and  the  fertile  arable  fields  by 
which  it  is  skirted.  The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
parish,  belonged  to  the  abbey  at  Waltham  ;  and  at  that  time 
the  houses  of  the  town  or  village  appear  to  have  been  clustered 
round  the  church,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  high  road,  Ac 
present  street  being  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The  ancient 
way  from  Harlow  to  London  was  from  the  comer  of  Wintry 
Wood,  across  the  forest,  to  Abridge,  the  present  road  being 
then  all  but  impassable.  In  1518,  however,  John  Baker,  a 
mercer  of  the  place,  gave  part  of  the  proceeds  of  an  estate, 
colled  Stewards,  in  Theydon  Garnon,  for  improving  the  direct 
high  road;  and  this  local  patriotism  of  a  fellow  townsman 
greatly  benefited  the  inhabitants  by  bringing  all  the  traffic 
through  the  place.  Its  inns  multiplied  for  the  acconunodation 
of  those  frequenting  the  sporting  gatherings  at  Newmaiket 
and  of  the  students  of  Cambridge  passing  to  and  fro  in  tenn 
and  vacation  time;  till,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  came 
to  be  described  as  a  town  ''consisting  chiefly  of  inns  and  public- 
houses."  Upon  this  traflSb  and  the  fame  of  its  sausages  it 
flourished  and  grew  fat.    But,  though  the  rail  has  drained  off 
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this  aooioe  of  suataining  profit,  and  the  welcome  rattling  of  the 
bu9y  wheels  of  the  post-ohaise  and  public  stage  has  ceased,-— 
though  that  weH-known  hostelry,  Epping  Place,  once  the  seat 
of  the  Oonyers'  family,  has  again  become  a  private  dwelling, 
and  the  town  is  left  to  its  local  trade  and  rural  quietude — it 
presents  outwardly  signs  of  marked  improvement  within  the 
last  20  years.  The  old  manorial  wooden  market-house,  with 
its  ugly  shambles,  which  so  long  encumbered  the  centre  of  the 
street,  haa  been  swept  away ;  many  of  the  houses  have  been  im- 
proved; and  the  fine  free  chapel,  which  stands  conveniently  about 
the  middle  of  the  town,  has  been  rebuilt.  This  chapel  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  It  was  founded  by  the  monks  of  Waltham, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  their  manor  residing  in 
this  part  of  the  parish,  as  the  church,  which  is  a  fine  ancient 
straotore,  stands  on  an  eminence  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  town,  in  what  is  called  the  Upland  district  About 
1540  we  find  the  abbot  making  a  grant  of  the  chapel  to  John 
Pergant,  as  a  free  chapel,  without  cure  of  souls.  It  is  further 
recorded  that— 

*<  In  1660  King  Edward  YI.  graated  itto  Jobn  Cok]u,EiNi.,  with  leMorre  to 
the  inhabitaiits  of  the  yillafe  of  Bpping  Heath  of  free  isigrees  and  regrees  to 
and  from  the  said  chape^  for  the  hearing  of^Tine  flerrice,  as  had  been 
acooitoiDed  in  f<»iner  times." 

Two  years  afterwards  Cokks  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Archer  and 
his  heirs,  with  a  like  reservation^  in  consideration  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  person  who  con- 
veyed it  to  the  inhabitants  was  Cnristopher  Wilkins,  and  in 
1578  it  was  vested  in  trustees  for  public  use. 

Taking  the  high  road  towards  London,  running  partly 
through  the  open  forest,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  stands 
Oopt  Hall,  at  present  inhabited  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Ashlev. 
It  is  an  extensive  and  nearly  square  building  of  white  brick, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  late  M.  J.  Oonyers,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the 
parish,  whose  rough  but  honest  spirit  long  ruled  in  the  hunting- 
fields  of  this  district.  The  traveller  sees  the  mansion  on  a  bold 
eioinence  to  the  right,  the  land  falling  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  stands  to  a  deep  valley,  and  rising  again  in  plantations 
and  groves,  like  a  succession  of  wooded  terraces,  to  the  park 
and  green  lawn  on  which  the  hall  door  opens.  The  little  river 
Cobbin  gurgles  away  to  the  north,  and  just  beyond  the  range 
of  the  park,  on  the  south-east  side,  are  Ambersbury  Banks,  the 
scene  of  Boadicea's  battle  and  final  defeat.  The  family  of 
Oonyers  bad  been  seated  here  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  standing  in  Yorkshire. 
Tnstram  Gonyers  or  Goniers^  a  gentleman  of  large  wealthy 
settled  at  Walthamstow  in  1610  ;   and  this  branch  became 
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naturalized  as  au  Essex  family.  Several  of  its  members  were 
celebrated  in  the  law  in  that  century.  Gerard  was  an  alder- 
man of  London,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 
and  Edward,  then  sitting  in  Parliament  for  East  Oreenstead, 
bought  the  manor  of  Epping  and  Copt  Hal)  of  Lord  North 
about  1728.  This  estate  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hennage,  the  treasurer  of  her  chamber  and  vice- 
chamberlain  of  her  household,  who  erected  a  gallery  at  the 
mansion  56  yards  long ;  subsequently  it  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earls  of  Wiuchelsea  and  the  Lords  Grey ;  and 
in  1758  John  Oonyers,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  at  Epping 
Place,  found  the  house  in  dilapidation  and  decay.  Time  had 
loosened  the  foundation  ;  a  hurricane  had  torn  down  the 
state  gallery ;  so  the  ancient  chapel  was  stripped  of  a  beautiful 
painted  glass  window,  obtained  from  New  Hall,  and  believed 
to  have  been  originally  painted  for  Henry  VIH.'s  chapel,  which 
was  sold  to  adorn  the  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
and  the  whole  pile  was  demolished.  The  present  mansion  was 
erected  between  1758  and  1757,  on  a  new  site,  in  the  parish 
of  Epping,  the  old  one  having  stood  a  little  to  the  west,  in 
Waltham ;  and,  improved  as  it  has  since  been  by  the  hand  of  a 
Wyatt,  it  is  described  by  a  topographical  writer  as  **  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  county." 

The  charities  of  the  parish  consist  of  the  estates  before 
noticed,  left  by  John  Baker  to  Epping  and  Theydon  Gamon. 
The  proceeds  are  divided  ;  when  no  repairs  are  required  at  the 
farm-house  £20  is  laid  out  in  the  repair  of  the  highway ;  the  other 
is  distributed  amongst  the  poor ;  the  sum  received  on  felling 
Bedyn's  wood  is  applied  to  repairing  and  beautifying  the  church; 
and  the  dividends  of  £145.  1 8s.  4d.  Three  per  Cent.  Beduced 
Annuities,  purchased  with  an  accumulated  surplus,  are  appro- 
priated to  apprenticing  poor  children.  Of  the  rent  of  Searle's 
farm,  Harlow,  purchased  with  £400  left  by  Lady  Wentwor^ 
in  1688,  £2  is  paid  to  the  vicar  for  a  sermon,  and  the  remainder 
distributed  in  sums  of  8s.  6d.  each  to  widows  and  the  podr. 
Edward  Searle^  in  1688,  left  a  rent-charge  of  52s.  out  of 
Gibbons  Bush  farm,  which  is  given  away  in  bread;  the  interest 
of  £100  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  left  by  Elizabeth  Walkley  in 
1818,  is  distributed  in  coals  to  twelve  poor  widows ;  of  £7. 10s. 
received  from  Beynold's  charity,  £1  is  paid  for  a  sermon,  ds. 
to  the  sexton  and  bell-ringer,  and  the  rest,  together  with  half 
the  proceeds  of  Campion's  charity,  is  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  having  the  largest  families.  In  1882  Ann  Chapman  left 
£800  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  for  the  distribution  of  bread, 
meat,  coals,  or  clotibing  amongst  eight  poor  widows. 
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This  Hundred  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  strangely 
intersected  and  intermixed,  as  if  marked  out  at  random  on  the 
map,  extending  thirteen  miles  from  Brentwood^  in  a  southerly 
direction,  to  the  Thames  at  Grays.  On  the  northern  point  at 
South  Weald,  it  is  little  more  than  two  miles  wide ;  and  at  its 
broadest  part  from  west  to  east,  it  is  about  seven.  The  parish 
of  Shenfield,  belonging  to  Barstable,  is  thrust  in  between  it  and 
Chelmsford  Hundred ;  and  its  boundary  trends  away  to  a  sharp 
narrow  point  by  the  side  of  Havering,  where  it  touches  upon 
Ongar  district.    It  comprises  the  following  14  parishes :— - 


¥uUbM. 


ProbpbtoOriciD  of  Nunat. 


§ 


TiClM  Bm%  Obttff  •. 


B«ot<nial. 


ViowlaL 


} 


Anl^  

CUMnrdltah 
(^anham 

OBkfDdOB.N....') 

OekendoiiB. ...} 

^^**"**w**»    

Booth  W«ad 

ftvQtwood 

SUflbrd  ............ 

TbaiToek,W..../ 

rpminiter 

Warby.  Grwit 
Wari«7,  Uttl« 
▼•nniiifrUm  . 


Name  of  a  Baxon  nroman,  and') 
X^ypaatura S 


•} 


} 


A  reaort  of  Grmnea 

WokeHf  tk  Saxon,  and  don, 

bltl,— W<dcaiiBhUl   

Btin,  cImui,  and  kam,  a  village 
W^aid,  a  wood--Routh  Wood... 

Borning  of  ft  wood  or  foraat 

Tha  aoll  and  a  ford    

A.  gFore  of  oaka  dedioatad  to  a*) 

auondalty S 

lU  ritoation  and  Its  ehareh  

W9ar9t  n  pond,  and  Ug,  on-) 

tilled  paatora  S 

The  windfnff  of  the  rivar 


S089 

16U 
1875 
1698 
2007 
8107 
50S7 
1780 
1608 
1684 
8607 
8878 
2798 
1651 
1670 


811 

209 
881 
838 

1021 
888 

1888 

2206 
820 

1718 
885 

1228 
852 
844 
177 


4418 

1485 
2518 
2582 

5276 
7751 
1959 
5959 
2519 
5028 
6868 
7891 
4000 
2568 
2790 


481  5  0 

170  0  0 

560  0  0 

497  0  0 

884  0  0 


} 


460    8  0 

250    0  0 

1052    0  0 

528    0  0 

287  10  0 

440    0  0 


880    7    0 


0  • 

1*680    0  0 

280    0  8 

818    •  8 


*  iB16  of  thla  it  Mcored  for  Warlay  diatriet  cbaNh ;  the  greattlthea  haya  maigad. 

The  name  of  the  Hundred,  like  the  parish  of  Ghadwell,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  derived  from  Bishop  Gidd — or,  as  the  vulgar 
pronounce  the  name,  Chad — the  light  and  the  planter  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  district  in  the  early  Saxon  age.  He  was  the  second 
Bishop  of  London,  being  appointed  in  658;  and  he  is  stated 
by  Bede  to  have  been  very  active  in  this  district  He  gathered 
together  a  large  congregation  of  christians  at  the  important 
city  of  Tillaberg,  on  the  Thames, — now  represented  by  the 
village  of  West  Tilbury  and  its  600  inhabitants  ;  he  went 
preaching  through  the  district ;  churches  rose  up,  congregations 
were  formed ;  and  *'  he  taught  them  to  observe  the  discipline  of 
regular  life,  as  far  as  those  rude  people  were  then  capable." 
So  highly  was  the  Bishop  venerated  for  the  doctrine  and  the 
civilization  he  sowed,  that  his  name  was  placed  in  the  list  of 
Saxon  saints.  It  might  therefore  naturally  be  used  to  give 
distinction  to  the  district;  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  ford 
through  the  Ingrebrun  on  the  river  to  Purfleet,  in  time  gave 
name  to  the  Hundred.     Most  of  the  land  is  good>  with  rich 
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marsh  pasture  towards  the  river.  Indeed,  there  is  arable  land 
in  West  Thurrock,  which  produces  continuous  heavy  crops 
without  any  manure ;  and  nearly  the  whole  tract  on  the  level 
stretching  from  Purfleet  to  Tilbury  is  of  the  same  character. 
The  northern  part  is  thickly  studded  with  mansions  and 
parks,  abounding  as  it  does  with  scenes  of  rich  rural 
heauty,  and  combining  easy  access  to  the  business  haunts 
and  fSeishionable  and  political  activity  of  the  metropolis, 
with  all  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  thorough  country  life ;  but 
though  the  Hundred  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  tibe  county 
whi<£  was  peopled,  we  find  not  within  it  a  stone  of  those  monastic 
ruinsy  nor  a  remnant  of  the  baronial  prison- walls,  which  remind 
us  of  the  systems  and  sufferings  of  departed  days. 

Brentwood. — ^Though  only  a  hamlet  of  South  Weald, 
Brentwood  is  yet  the  principal  town  in  the  Hundred,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  head  of  it.  It  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
northern  ooraer,  about  eighteen  miles  from  London,  on  pictu- 
resque high  gr(>und,  and  is  surrounded  by  park-lands,  woods, 
and  commons,  and  pleasant  alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  which 
present  scenery  as  fine  as  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  county. 
The  place  was  of  some  note  in  very  early  ages.  South  Weald 
is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  inhabited  spots  in  the 
forest  of  Essex,  and  as  it  lay  upon  the  old  Roman  way  it  was 
probably  a  halting  station  for  the  imperial  legions  on  their 
march, — possibly  at  times  a  point  of  more  permanent  occu- 
pation. A  few  earthen  vessels  and  other  relics  of  that  people 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  to  at  all  bear  out  the  supposition  of 
Camden,  that  this  was  the  site  of  Geesaromagus.  In  later  times, 
when  the  county  had  become  fully  christianized,  Brentwood 
was  the  halting-place  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas 
k  Becket,  whence  a  gate  across  the  road  to  Ongar  obtained  the 
name  of  Pilgrim's  Hatch,  which  appellation  the  hamlet  still  re- 
tains. The  manor  of  Brentwood,  or  Cost-hall,  was  given  by 
William  de  Wockendon  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Osyth ;  and,  to 
catch  the  offerings  of  the  religious  travellers  who  took  this 
direction  to  cross  the  river  into  Kent,  and  partly  to  accommo- 
date their  own  tenants,  the  monks  in  1221  built  the  Utde 
chapel  which,  embrowned  with  the  storms  of  600  years,  still 
stands  in  the  main  street.  It  is  described  as  having  been 
erected  at  New  Place — probably  a  spot  which  had  just  been 
redeemed  from  the  forest  wilderness,  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
village.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  a 
nriest  was  to  officiate  there  .daily.  There  seems,  however,  to 
nave  been  some  jealousy  in  the  matter,  lest  the  abbey  should 
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interoept  any  of  the  good  things  vbioh  ought  properly  to  go 
into  the  net  of  the  priest  of  South  Weald ;  but  after  oonaider* 
able  negooiation,  stringent  regolations  were  agreed  to^  and  they 
afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  religious  habits  of  that  age« 
The  chaplain  was  to  swear  that  he  would  not  knowingly 
nkjare  the  mother-ohuroh»  or  receive  any  of  the  parishioners 
to  communion^  confessions,  or  purifications,  on  Sundays  or 
hoUdays,  without  the  parson's  leave,  except  on  the  day  of  St. 
Thomas's  passion  or  translation,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fair; 
and  i{  any  profit  arose  from  the  parishioners  he  was  to  pay  it 
oyer  to  the  mother-church.  The  parson  might,  if  he  pleased, 
ofiBoiate  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fair^  and  receive 
the  offerings  to  his  own  use ;  but  at  all  other  times  of  the  year 
the  offerings  of  strangers  and  passengers  were  to  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  chaplain,  who  was  to  pay  yearly  two 
pounds  of  wax  to  the  parson.  Baptism  and  burial  of 
the  dead  were  strictly  prohibited  at  the  chapel.  The 
prorision  that  there  should  be  no  burial  of  the  dead 
vill  account  for  the  circumstance  that  not  a  single  funeral 
monument  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  chapeL  After  the  cessation 
of  pilgrimages  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  place  continued  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Brentwood ;  but  in  1835  they  had  completely  outgro?mi  it,  and 
a  neat  new  church  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,500,  which  was  raised  by  subscription ;  and  the 
liring  is  now  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  patronage  of  0.  T. 
Tower,  Esq. 

Brentwood  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  once  the 
assize  town ;  and  the  assize  house  which  still  exists  on  the 
flOQth  side  of  the  street,  now  about  to  be  turned  by  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  public  hall,  is  pointed  to  as  a 
proof  of  its  claim  to  this  dignity.  A  staid  and  trustworthy  his- 
torian of  the  last  century  thus  adopts  and  confirms  the  tradition 
—"The  assizes  have  been  sometimes  kept  in  this  town,  but 
the  unreasonable  expense  of  obtaining  that  favour,  the  want  of 
proper  and  sufficient  accommodation,  and  the  distance  of  the 
phoe  from  the  northern  and  largest  parta  of  the  shire,  have 
generally  caused  them  to  be  fixed,  as  well  as  the  sessions,  at 
Chelmsford."  Even  in  the  last  century  Brentwood  had  its 
pabUc  races  in  rivalry  of  those  at  Chelmsford,  a  course  being 
formed  on  Warley  Common ;  and  we  find  from  a  detail  of  the 
sports  in  September,  1 765,  that  they  were  kept  up  for  two 
days,  and  plates  of  £60.  were  run  for.  These  have  long  be^i 
discontinued,  and  the  memory  of  them  has  almost  departed. 
The  town,  however,  has  not  deeayed.    It  is  one  of  the  few 
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places  which  have  drawn  new  life  and  Tigoar  from  the  railway. 
The  Gro¥m  Inn,  which  was  a  hostelry  for  400  years,  and  was 
for  two  centuries  in  the  occupation  of  the  family  of  Salmon,  is 
now  the  County  Bank ;  hut  another  very  ancient  inn,  the  White 
Hart,  which  for  some  ages  has  kept  its  hospitable  door  open 
for  the  traveller,  still  flourishes.  The  old  houses  have  been 
much  improved ;  new  villas  have  sprung  up  around ;  alms- 
houses, industrial  schools,  and  asylums  of  city  companies  have 
been  built  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  town  bears  about  it  the 
appearance  of  prosperity,  and  the  signs  of  further  extension. 

The  Grammab  School,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  in  the  road  leading  to  Ingrave,  was  founded  by  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  who  obtained  the  property  of  the  abbey  here, 
after  the  suppression,  he  having  procured  a  royal  license  for 
the  purpose  iu  1557.  The  master  was  to  be  a  priest,  nominated 
by  him  and  his  heirs.  Two  guardians  of  lands  and  possessions, 
inhabitants  of  South  Weald,  were  to  be  put  in  and  out  at  the 
discretion  of  the  patron ;  and  the  body  was  to  be  a  perpetual 
corporation  with  a  common  seal.  It  was  endowed  with  the 
tithes  of  Dagenham  and  Ohigwell  Orange.  By  a  decree  in 
Chancery,  in  1570,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  were  made  visitors ;  and  in  1622,  the  institutions  of  the 
school,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  were  published  by  authority.  It  was  to  be  open  to 
all  boys  of  the  parish,  or  any  other  parish  within  three  miles  of 
the  school-house,  and  they  were  to  be  taught  ''grammar- 
learning  gratis."  The  value  of  the  tithes  of  Dagenham 
in  the  last  century  was  stated  to  be  £400.  a  year, 
and  Chigwell  Grange  was  set  down  at  £80.;  but  by  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  the  first  now 
yields  more  than  £1,000.,  and  the  other  £380.  When  the 
charity  commissioners  made  their  inquiry  they  found  the 
benefits  of  the  school  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
district,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  endowment.  At  their  instance 
an  attempt  was  made  to  shake  ofi*  the  cobwebs  which  had  been 
woven  around  the  institution,  and  crippled  its  usefulness.  A 
long  course  of  litigation  followed,  spreading  over  more  than  SO 
years ;  decrees,  appeals,  and  fresh  suits  protracted  the  case,  till 
at  last,  in  1848,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort. to  an  act  of 
parliament  to  give  e£Fect  to  a  new  scheme  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  vary  and  extend  the  trusts,  enlarge  the  charitable 
uses,  and  regulate  the  property  of  the  institution.  By  this, 
new  life  has  been  given  to  the  whole.  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  as 
lord  of  the  manor  and  owner  of  the  property  which  belonged  to 
Sir  Anthony,  continues  the  patron,  but  the  affairs  of  the  trust 
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are  adminisiered  by  waideiiB,  selected  from  gentlemen  of  the 
diBtrict 

Oood  provision  is  made  in  the  town  for  the  edacation  of  the 
poor.  There  are  the  national  schools— which,  besides  the  grant 
from  the  grammar  school  Amd,  are  endowed  with  the  interest  of 
JC500  left  by  Mr.  John  Offin  in  1840  ;  the  independents  have  a 
school ;  and  the  neat  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  in  1837,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Fetre,  has  also  schools  attached  to  it. 

South  Weald — The  seat  of  0.  T.  Tower,  Esq.— 
South  Weald  from  very  early  times  consisted  chiefly  of 
monastery  lands.  Harold  in  1062  gave  the  manor  of  South 
Weald  or  Walda,  to  the  abbey  of  Waltham ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  the  abbot  was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
parish.  Boyles,  or  Bowels,  belonged  to  Blackmore  Priory; 
and  Caldecots  to  the  abbey  at  Stratford.  After  the  suppression 
the  property  remained  for  a  time  in  the  crown ;  and  at  die  Hall 
doling  that  period  dwelt  the  princess  afterwards  Queen  Mary ; 
ber  name  has  left  many  a  legend  lingering  about  the  dwelling ; 
and  yonder  little  antique  looking  detached  gardeners'  house  was 
the  Boman  Catholic  chapel  in  which  she  worshipped.  Subse- 
quently most  of  the  estates  were  granted  to  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  of 
Layer  Mamey,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  learning,  who 
bad  been  ambassador  to  France,  and  was.  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  to  Henry  VIII.  From  his  family  they  passed  to 
Lord  Rich,  who  seems  to  have  sold  them  to  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  of  a  family  connected  with  the  county,  though 
originally  from  the  west  of  England.  In  1558,  he  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Gonamon  Fleas, — an  office  from  which  he 
was  deposed  by  Elizabeth  in  1560,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
papist;  though  he  continued  one  of  the  judges  till  his  death. 
He  resided  at  Weald  Hall,  and  founded,  as  before  stated,  the 
grammar  school  and  almshouses.  He  left  no  children ;  and 
the  estates  afterwards  passing  through  various  families,  were 
purchased  in  1750  by  Thomas  Tower,  Esq.,  whose  great  nephew, 
C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  is  now  lord  of  most  of  the  parish.  His  resi- 
dence, the  Hall,  stands  on  yonder  thickly- wooded  hill-top,  which 
is  seen  about  a  mile  to  the  left  as  we  redch  the  London  end 
of  Brentwood,  the  antique  chimnies  and  the  spire  of  the 
parish  church  just  rising  above  the  tops  of  the  venerable  trees. 
Now  we  have  climbed  the  hill,  we  find  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Essex.  The  mansion  is  a  fine  building, 
with  six  Ionic  colums  in  the  front,  most  of  the  ancient 
structure  having  disappeared  under  the  hand  of  improvement 
and  change.      The  road  to    Ongar   runs    in  front   of   the 


Hall,  and  away  to  the  southward  the  lands  fietU  into  a  deep 
valley;  a  fine  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  park  and  woods 
of  Bit  Digby  Neare  to  the  west,  and  the  open  country  np 
to  the  Thames,  with  the  land  of  Kent  beyond.  On  the  north 
the  land  fklls  away  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  thirteen  acres, 
and  swells  np  again  beyond  in  a  green  hill  some  half  a 
mile  away,  the  park  being  studded  with  long  rows  and 
clustering  clumps  of  noble  trees,  which  probably  stood 
here  when  Queen  Mary  wandered  in  their  midst,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Browne  paced  the  shaded  walks.  An  ornamental 
tower  called  the  Belvidere  tower  has  been  erected  at  an 
elevated  part  of  the  park,  close  to  the  Hall,  to  enable  the 
visitor  to  enjoy  the  scene.  As  we  gaze  fix)m  its  top,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  below  us,  to  the  right  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Brook-street;  and  there  in  Spital  Lane,  stood 
an  hospital  for  lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  founded  by  the  Bryn  family  in  the  14tb  century.  The 
hospital  is  gone,  and  were  it  still  standing  it  would  be  a 
sinecure,  for  lepers  appear  to  have  departed  from  the  land. 
That  pleasant  mansion,  on  the  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
wooded  lawn,  in  the  direction  from  Brook-street  to  Wariey,  is 
Great  Bopers,  the  seat  of  F.  H.  Hirst,  £6q. ;  and  from  here, 
too,  in  the  same  district,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Boyles,  the 
Tesidence  of  J.  Lescher,  Esq.,  who  has  enriched  it  with  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  works  of  art.  Immediately  below 
us  are  the  elegant  new  national  schools,  built  and  endowed  by 
the  Bev.  G.  A.  Belli,  the  rector,  at  a  cost  of  about  £8,000.  In 
the  Vicarage-lane  to  the  left  are  the  neat  new  alms-houses, 
with  a  small  chapel  in  the  centre,  erected  from  the  ftmds  of  the 
renovated  charity  of  Sir  Anthonv  Browne,  and  in  which  ten 
of  the  honest  poor  find  comfortable  shelter  in  the  winter  of 
their  days.  Beyond  them  is  the  villa  of  Luptons,  now  the 
property  of  0.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  and  formerly  in  the  occupatioQ 
of  Sir  Nicolas  Tindal,  the  Lord  Obief  Justice.  Years  ago,  too, 
Disraeli  the  elder  resided  here,  and  his  gifted  son,  a  tUn  pale 
youth,  might  be  seen  gamboling  about  these  hills,  little  con- 
scious of  the  political  heights  to  which  he  was  destined  to 
climb.  Olose  bye,  on  the  road  towards  Ongar,  is  Bochetts,  the 
residence  of  0.  E.  Ooope,  Esq.,  and  formerly  the  property  of 
the  late  Earl  and  Gountess  St.  Vincent. 

On  entering  the  mansion  of  Weald  Hall  we  find  its  rooms  of 
noble  proportioDS,  which  bear  out  the  repute  of  its  ancient  state. 
Many  of  them  have  beautifully  wolfed  ceilings — that  of  the  saloon, 
it  has  been  declared  by  a  first*rate  artist  of  the  day,  could  not  be 
executed  for  2,000  guineas— and  their  walls  are'richly  coveted 
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with  paintings  from  master  hands,  some  of  them  let  into  the 
walls,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate. 
The  hall  is  a  splendid  apartment,  large  enough  for  the  olden 
baron  to  have  received  his  retainers  within  it,  or  the  rich  abbot  of 
Waltham,  when  he  was  the  owner,  to  have  feasted  his  fraternity 
and  their  guests.  It  is  48  feet  by  34  feet,  and  84  feet  high. 
Amongst  fhe  paintings— for  we  can  only  take  a  bird's-eye 
glance  of  the  best,  as  we  pass  from  room  to  room — a  view  of 
the  ancient  house,  taken  by  Greffier  200  years  ago,  decorates  one 
end,  and  in  this  some  features  of  the  northern  face,  though  now 
covered  thickly  with  mantling  ivy,  can  still  be  traced.  Here, 
too,  is  a  fine  Bubens — a  tiger  and  her  whelps,  after  the  style 
of  Snyders,  which  it  is  known  the  artist  sometimes  followed-^ 
the  Port  of  Baiae,  near  Naples,  by  Castro ;  and  portraits  of 
James  II.  and  Charles  II.  Turning  from  the  other  paintings 
to  the  works  of  the  sculptor,  we  find  heads  of  Socrates  and 
Homer,  Seneca  and  Cicero,  Locke  and  Dryden ;  and  on  the  table 
at  the  lower  end  a  fine  head  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  by  Oanova, 
which  was  given  by  Admiral  Tower  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and 
returned  by  Lady  Jervis,  after  the  noble  veteran's  death.  The 
north  drawing  room  teems  with  treasures  of  art.  In  wandering 
over  its  walls,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  rich  tapestry  which  used  to  adorn  the  olden  halls,  by  Klein, 
who  made  the  tapestry  for  the  Yatioan,  at  Bome;  and  the 
genius  of  Salvator  Bosa  has  depicted  two  scenes  from  Diogenes 
^— one  in  which  the  cynic,  seeing  a  man  drinking  out  of  his 
hand,  throws  away  liis  cup ;  the  other,  in  which  seeing  a  man 
writing  over  his  door — '*  Nothing  of  evil  enters  here,"  writes 
mider  ifr— "  How  did  he  get  there  ?  "  The  visitor  then  turns 
with  a  sort  of  veneration  to  the  opposite  wall,  where  he  beholds 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Titian,  for  which  2,000  guineas  have 
been  offered  ana  refused,  in  which  the  immortal  artist,  in  limning 
the  form  of  Catherine,  has  introduced  himself  as  Oustavus  of 
Sweden.  We  linger  over  it,  but  at  length  wrest  away  the  eye, 
and  it  falls  first  upon  five  portraits,  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  of 
the  political  leaders  who  were  confined  in  the  Bound  Tower  at 
Windsor,  when  Colonel  Pride  purged  the  parliament  in  1647 — Sir 
WilBam  Waller,  Clotworthy,  Browne,  Massey,  and  Copley :  then 
upon  a  Lady  Abbess,  by  Vandyke;  a  holy  family  by  Bapfaael ;  two 
itunous  Buysdaels,  to  which  there  is  a  companion  in  the  dining 
room ;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Correggio ;  two  battle 
pieces,  by  Wouvermans ;  tyfo  beautiflil  gems,  by  Polemburgh ; 
another  by  Sassa  Ferrato,  after  Guido ;  and  Over  the  mantel  a 
large  und  noble  piece  by  Salvator  Bosa.  Beneath  is  a 
small  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  the  last  taken,  by  David,  ux  Paris, 
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having  npon  the  frame  this  insoription— ''  This  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  presented  by  his  sister^  Caroline,  Qoeen 
of  Naples,  to  Captain  Tower,  of  bis  Majesty's  ship  Caracoa, — 
Naples,  July,  1814."  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Tower  was 
one  of  the  officers  who  commanded  the  guard  ship  at  Elba.  The 
saloon  is  a  fine  apartment,  36  feet  square  and  18  high.  The 
attention  here  is  first  attracted  by  four  large  paintings  of  scenes 
from  Tasso,  by  Paolo  Mattei,  representing  Aladdin  deliyering 
his  sword  to  Godfrey, — the  battle,  with  the  angel  Michael  in 
the  clouds  putting  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  flight, — the 
death  of  Argantes, — and  Olinda  and  Sophronia  tied  to  the 
stake,  with  Clorinda  ordering  them  to  be  released.  Over  the 
doors,  beautiftilly  executed  in  basso-relievo,  are  heads  of  Fetrarchi 
Machiavel,  Galileo,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Around  the  room 
runs  a  raiige  of  black  marble  and  oak  bookcases,  taste- 
fully framed  by  the  hand  of  a  first-rate  artist,  out  of 
the  native  oak  of  the  neighbouring  park;  amongst  the 
treasures  with  which  the  shelves  are  stored  we  find 
many  rare  works,  several  of  those  richly  illuminated  missals 
on  which  the  pious  artists  of  the  old  faith  bestowed  so 
much  of  their  labour,  and  fine  sets  of  engravings  of  Albert 
Durer  and  other  masters  of  that  art.  In  the  dining  room»  again, 
we  come  upon  the  "  animated  canvas"  over  which  the  hand 
of  genius  has  passed  and  left  its  almost  living  stamp.  The 
walls  are  adorned  by  "  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,"  by  Lucca 
Giordano;  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Strafibrd,  by  Vandyke; 
and  a  picture  by  Wootton  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  at  the 
moment  King  James  is  ordering  his  troops  to  cross  the 
river.  Here,  too,  we  find  works  of  Lucatella,  Both,  Back- 
huysen,  and  a  good  painting  by  Sir  William  Beechey  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tower.  In  the  library  are  works  of  Carlo 
Marratti,  Teniers,  and  others.  This  bears  the  royal  arms,  and 
is  ''  Queen  Mary's  parlour,"  from  its  being  traditionally  the 
apartment  in  which  the  Princess  used  to  sit  during  her  resi- 
dence here,  joining  in  the  conversation  of  her  attendants,  or 
looking  out  upon  the  rural  beauties  of  yon  green  vale  and 
wooded  hills,  and  brooding  over  her  position,  at  that  time  rather 
a  perilous  one.  We  have  now  traversed  the  principal  rooms 
below ;  but  there  are  still  many  objects  of  antiquity  and  art 
scattered  about  other  parts  of  the  mansion — ^pictures  on  the 
staircase — and  a  whole  gallery  devoted  to  a  collection  of  antique 
china,  with  battalions  of  the  coquetish  little  tea-pots,  and  a 
regiment  of  the  diminutive  cups,  out  of  which  our  great  grand- 
mothers sipped  their  scant  supply  of  the  sober  beverage. 
On  quitting  the  hall  we  wander  through  the  park  in  a 
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nortb-eastexly  direotion^  catching,  as  we  pass^  glimpses  of 
wild  forest  scenery,  with  ma^iifioent  oaks^  till  upon  its 
Yei^e  we  reach  the  Wolf-pit,  now  arched  oyer — a  remnant 
of  the  time  when  the  wild  beast  ranged  the  forest,  and 
the  Droid  sacrificed  in  the  neighboaring  thicket.  Crossing 
this  we  enter  the  site  of  a  Castra  Exploratomm,  or  flying 
camp  of  the  Bomans,  the  boondaries  of  which  are  still  clearly 
defined.*  It  enclosed  a  space  of  aboat  seven  acres,  the  site 
stretching  into  the  neighbouring  fann  of  Langtons.  Within 
this  space  a  coin  of  Vespasian  has  been  turned  up  by  the 
plough  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  look  down  the  slope 
of  these  earthworks,  that  here  has  been  seen  the  glitter  of 
Soman  arms,  and  here  has  been  heard  the  steady  tread  of  the 
Roman  sentinel,  when  the  imperial  invaders  held  rulejover  the 
settlements  which  began  to  be  formed  in  the  neighbouring 
forest. 

Bawdes,  at  Pilgrims  Hatch,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Manby 
family,  one  of  whom  was  knighted  by  James  II.,  lately  belonged 
to  Dios  Santos,  Esq.,  but  is  now  a  school.  It  has  a  neat 
hrick  mansion  and  a  pleasant  park. 

The  church  is  a  fine  ancient  building,  its  stone  tower  rising 
above  the  trees  on  the  hill-top— a  sacred  landmark  to  the 
country  around.  Entering  the  yard  by  a  lich  or  corpse  gate 
of  the  lath  century,  we  approach  the  church,  which  is  weU 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  The  tower 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  but  the  other  parts  of  the 
sacred  edifice  are  of  more  ancient  date.  The  early  English  pillars, 
which  divide  the  chancel  and  nave,  north  chapel  and  aisle,  rest 
on  Norman  foundations.  The  building  contains  several  elegant 
monuments,  one  to  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  a  former  lord  of  the 
manor ;  another  to  the  Neave  family ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
chancel  stands  the  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  of  delicate  work- 
manship, the  top  covered  with  a  black  marble  slab,  but  the 
figures  are  much  mutilated,  and  most  of  the  brasses,  which  con- 
tained  shields,  and  a  legend,  are  gone.  At  the  feet  of  the 
figures  is  the  following  inscription  in  Latin :— "  Sir  Anthony 
Biowne,  knt,.  Justice  of  the  Queen  s  Bench.  He  died  May  16, 
1567,  aged  57.     And  Johanna  his  wife." 

For  the  repairs  of  the  church,  Edward  Lambe  left  a  house, 
and  John  Wright  a  rent-charge  of  £2  out  of  Boyles.  The 
poor  have  the  rent  of  a  cottage  and  garden  at  Aveley,  left 
by  H.  Waller,  in  1601 ;  a  rent- charge  of  £S  out  of  a  house  at 
Halsted,  left  by  J.  Wright,  in  1602 ;  the  interest  of  JglOO  left 
by  Sarah  Wright  in  1754,  to  be  given  in  sums  of  5s.  each  to 
*  Sir  I>iigdale*B  MonMtioon  in  the  Britiah  Maaenin, 
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the  mdQBtrioua  poor  on  the  S8rd  of  Apnl ;  and  tbe  divideiids 
of  £100,  lefk  by  William  Jeflferson,  in  1822,  to  be  distributed 
in  bread.  A  cottage  at  Doddinghurst  List,  nsaally  occupied 
rent  ftee,  was  given  by  G.  Gittens,  in  1711,  for  distributing 
808.  yearly  to  tbe  poor.  The  charities  specially  applied  to 
Brentwood  are  a  rent-charge  of  209,  oat  of  Pottels,  for  the 
poor;  who  have  also  the  dividends  of  £1,000  Stock,  left  by 
Stephen  Martin,  in  1808,  for  distribution  in  coals;  the 
dividends  of  £115.  18s.  2d.  left  by  William  Newman  in  1885, 
to  be  given  in  money ;  and  a  share  of  Waller's  charity. 

The  County  Lunatic  Asylum.— Commencing  onr  pilgrim- 
age through  the  other  parts  of  the  Hundred,  we  cross  the  re^iway 
on  the  south  of  Brentwood,  and  plunge  into  a  district  fioelj 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  which-respecially  at  Wariey 
Gap,  and  other  points — ^if  not  so  rich  as  some  other  portions  of 
the  county  in  historical  memories,  presents  extended  riews, 
sheltering  woodlands,  and  quiet  scenes  of  rural  home  life,  to  the 
eye.  Here,  on  the  brow  of  the  first  hill,  finely  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  stands  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum — a  building  as 
noble  in  its  object  as  in  its  architeoture^-within  irhoee  walh 
are  assembled  426  of  those  poor  afflicted  ones,  over  whose 
diseased  brain  and  wandering  intellect  confusing  clouds  have 

Kthered.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  0.  G. 
^und,  Esq.,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1851,  and  its  doors  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  28rd  of  September, 
1858.  The  style  of  the  asylum  is  medieeval,  of  the  Tudor 
period,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  is  the  best  adapted  for  sach 
a  purpose,  being  substantial,  cheeriul,  English  in  character, 
most  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  not  expensive :  it  gives  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  building  into  masses  and  piotuieeqne 
forms,  without  adding  to  the  cost.  The  towering  pinnacles 
of  the  almost  philanthropic  pile  render  it  a  picturesque  object 
in  the  landscape,  as  viewed  from  the  high  road,  or  glanced  at 
f)rom  yonder  embankment  by  the  passing  traveller  along  the 
rail.  The  total  cost  was  £89,557,  of  which  £81,000  was  bor 
rowed  by  the  county,  and  is  in  the  course  of  repayment  by  in- 
stalments, which  are  spread  over  80  years.  There  are  now 
within  its  walls  175  male  and  251  female  patients.  The  som 
paid  by  the  different  unions  in  the  county  for  their  lunatics  was 
£10,074. 1  s.  1  Id.  in  the  last  year ;  and  the  total  receipts,  indud- 
ing  unions  not  contributing,  funeral  expenses,  private  patients, 
of  whom  there  were  1 6,  and  the  produce  of  the  gfarden  and  termt 
were  £12,260.  6s.  lid.  The  expenditure  left  a  balance  of 
£1,892.  17s.  7d.  The  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
medical  superintendent ;  a  chaplain,  a  medical  assistant  and 
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dispenser^  a  steward  and  olerk,  with  ^1  male  and  26  female 
attendants  and  seryante.  It  is  almost  a  holy  characteristie  61 
the  institation  that  there  are  nerer  heard  within  it  the  harsh 
Toice  of  hratal  command,  the  rattle  of  the  harsher  chain, 
or  the  sonnd  of  the  ready  hlow,  followed  by  the  howl  of 
tortured  agony,  which,  even  in  our  day,  were  thought  the 
proper  ''medicines  for  the  mind  diseased."  Oenerons  treat- 
ment,  diverting  employment,  innocent  amusements — ^including 
snmmer  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  new 
yearns  hall— and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  restraint, 
earned  out  with  firm  and  watchful  tenderness,  are  the 
principles  which  guide  the  management ;  and,  large  as  was  the 
outlay  for  its  erection,  it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  profit  to  the 
ratepayers  to  see  many  of  those  who  were  formerly  considered 
hopeless  burdens  for  life  returned  to  their  parishes  hefSed. 

The  Wableys — ^The  Milifart  DEPdT. — ^A  furlong  ftarther 
on,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  stands  the  new  church  gS 
Warley,  with  its  appendant  schools,  erected  about  six  years  ago 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  parish. 
Its  cost  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
the  rector,  contributed  largely,  and  Miss  Clay,  his  sister* 
in-law,  endowed  it.  Away  to  the  left  stretches  Warley 
Common,  the  scene  of  many  pleasant  gatherings  in  the 
kst  century,  when  Brentwood  races  were  held  here,  the  sports 
extending  over  two  days ;  but  they  have  long  since  been  dis* 
continued,  and  the  memory  of  them  has  almost  passed  away. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  Common  stands  the  depot  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  buildings  were  originally  erected  by  the 
gOTemment  in  1 805  as  barracks  for  d,000  cavalry ;  but  being  long 
unoccupied,  they  were  purchased  by  the  Company,  together  with 
120  acres  of  the  Common,  in  1842,  for  the  sum  of  £17,000. 
Additions  have  since  been  made  to  them,  and  40  cottages  have 
been  built  on  the  Common  for  married  soldiers.  Here  are 
trained  most  of  the  recruits  for  the  Eastern  army,  about  1,000 
being  sent  out  yearly ;  and  from  hence  went  forth  many  of 
the  warriors  who  in  the  late  mutiny  showed  their  prowess  at 
Delhi,  at  Lucknow,  and  in  Oude. 

The  Warleys,  in  the  earliest  records  we  have  of  them,  belonged 
princmally  to  the  church.  The  manor  of  Great  Warley,  from  a 
period  before  the  Conquest  down  to  the  Reformation,  was  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Barking  Abbey,  whence  it  haa  sometimes 
been  called  Abbess  Warley.  In  1669  it  was  purchased  by 
Richard  Wynne,  Esq.,  a  London  merchant,  and  is  now  in 
Lord  Headiey,  a  Scotch  peer,  the  representative  of  the  same 
family.    J.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  Warley  Franks  \  i|nd 
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St.  Thomad's  Hospital  owns  property  in  the  parish.  Little 
Warley — anoiently  called  Septer-Morler,  because  it  is  belieyed 
there  were  seyen  mills  here— had  been  in  Saxon  times  in  the 
possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's^  but  was  given  by  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Bishop  of  London.     The  manor  afterwards 

i>assed  to  the  Tyrell  family,  who  were  possessed  of  the  rectory 
rom  1382  down  to  about  25  years  ago;  and  we  afterwards  find 
it  in  Sir  Denner  Strutt,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Bayleigh,  who,  witb 
his  lady,  slumbers  in  the  UtCle  antique  church,  beneath  a  canopy 
supported  by  two  cupids,  and  not  far  fix)m  the  wife  of  John 
Tyrell,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1592.  The  manor  is  now  in  Lord 
Headley.  The  old  manor-houses  have  disappeared ;  that  of 
Great  Warley,  an  antique  pile,  which  stood  behind  the  church, 
was  down  more  than  a  century  ago.  There  are,  however,  some 
elegant  modem  mansions  scattered  around  the  neighbourhood 
— Great  Warley  Place,  the  seat  of  Frederick  Francis  Esq.,  and 
Warley  Lodge,  occupied  by  Charles  Gonne,  Esq.,  with  its 
pleasant  walks  and  wooded  grounds.  In  Little  Warley  there 
is  a  charitable  property,  consisting  of  four  tenements  and  IC 
acres  of  land,  left  by  Hugh  Chappington,  in  1698,  first  to  his 
nephew,  and  in  default  of  heirs,  which  occurred  in  1706,  to  the 
poor.  The  houses  are  occupied  by  poor  families,  and  the  rent 
of  the  land  is  distributed-  in  coals. 

Childerditch — Cranham. — ^Yonder  to  the  norths  as  we 
traverse  the  Warleys,  lies  the  parish  of  Childerditch,  with  the 
wide  woodlands  of  Thomdon  Hall  in  the  foreground,  and  its 
fine  valley:— a  parish  which,  with  its  rectory,  from  the  period 
of  the  survey  down  to  the  Reformation,  belonged  to  Coggeshall 
Abbey,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Petre.  Further  on, 
away  to  the  right  on  that  pretty  eminence,  is  Cranham,  or 
Wokendon-Episcopi,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  from  its  fbnn 
ing  a  part  of  the  Ockeodons,  and  being  owned  by  the  Bishops 
of  London.  It  is  now  the  property  of  St.  George  s  Hospital, 
being  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Sir  T.  G.  Apreece. 

Upminster — The  Seat  of  the  High  Sheriff. — ^Beyond 
this,  and  running  up  to  the  verge  of  the  hundred  at  Havering, 
from  which  it  is  cut  off  by  the  Ingerbourn,  is  the  long  and 
narrow  parish  of  Upminster,  extending  seven  miles  from  north 
to  south  but  only  about  a  mile  broad.  With  its  two  hamlets 
of  Haoton  and  Corbets  Tye,  its  church — the  Minster,  as  it 
was  called  of  old — ^its  pleasant  modem  mansions  and  ancient 
manor-houses,  it  is  a  beautiful  spot,  abounding  in  quiet  home 
scenes  and  distant  views.  ''  From  the  top  of  the  windmill  in  the 
middle  of  the  parish" — says  Wilson,  in  his  Sketches  of 
Upminster — "  we  may  see  it  mapped  out.    A  branch  of  the 
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British  track- vay between  London  and  Lexden  (Oamulodonnm) 
has  been  supposed  to  bare  passed  through  the  Tillage,  and  by 
Homchurch  to  the  green-lane  extending  to  Ilford.  Beneath 
ns  are  two  roads  crossing  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points,  the  church,  the  chapel,  the  schools,  and  a  few 
dwellings  of  the  village.  The  grounds  of  Gaines  are  seen  in 
the  south,  with  Hactons  to  the  right  and  Fox  Hall  on  the  lefl; 
Upminster  Hall  and  New  Manor  in  the  north,  New  Place  in 
the  east,  and  Bridge  House  in  the  west.  The  fea^res  of  our 
neighbouring  parishes  and  of  the  country  many  miles  round,  are 
distinctly  visible  from  this  elevation,  which  commands  a 
panorama  of  forty  miles  from  east  to  west,  exhibiting 
that  pleasing  interspersion  of  fields,  and  woods,  and  home- 
steads, which  is  so  general  in  our  part  of  the  county,  encircled 
by  the  hills  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent."  Many 
men  of  interest  in  olden  history  have  owned  the  property, 
and  probably  have  resided  here;  but  their  footprints  are 
obliterated,  and  they  have  left  nought  but  their  names  in 
musty  parchments.  Walter  de  Doai  and  Bishop  Odo  held  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  survey;  but  in  1242 
Gaines  fell  to  the  family  of  De  Engaine — ^whence  its  name— 
who  held  the  manor  by  the  serjeantry  of  keeping  the  king's 
greyhounds.  It  afterwards  came  into  other  families,  who  held 
it  by  the  yearly  rent  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  value  6d. ;  and 
amongst  its  possessors  have  been  the  Lathams  and  the 
D'Ewes.  In  1760  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  James  Esdaile, 
Knight,  who  demolished  the  old  manor-house,  raised  a  modem 
mansion,  and  planted  extensive  grounds  about  it.  This  in  turn 
was  pulled  down  in  1820,  and  the  lands  were  out  up  and 
parcelled  out  amongst  different  purchasers.  The  present  house, 
in  the  Tudor  style,  was  built  by  the  Bev.  George  Clayton  in 
J  846. 

Upminster  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  present  High  Sheriff,  was 
one  of  the  lordships  given  by  Harold  to  his  Abbey  of  Waltham, 
aod  the  abbots  appear  to  have  made  it  an  occasional  residence 
^a  hunting  seat,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  to  which  they  could 
retire  from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  to  enjoy  the  sports  of 
the  forest  and  follow  the  chase.  At  the  dissolution,  the  estate 
was  granted  to  Lord  Cromwell,  but  afterwards  passed  to  Ralph 
Latham,  Esq.,  a  rich  London  goldsmith ;  and  in  1685  it  was 
parehaaed  by  Capt.  Branfill,  of  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  who 
is  stated  to  have  had  the  command  of  a  ship  at  the  age  of  19, 
and  amassed  a  coiisiderable  fortune.  It  is  believed  the  original 
name  of  the  family  was  Bampfield,  but  for  some  cause  was 
altered  to  Branfill,  as  the  arms  of  these  families  are  the  same. 
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The  gentleman  who  thus  planted  the  family  in  Essex,  ^eie  it 
has  erer  since  flourished,  married  Damaris,  daughter  of  Jobn 
Aylett,  Esq.,  of  Kelvedon  Hatch,  son  of  the  Gapt.  Aylett  vho 
spent  his  fortune  so  freely  in  support  of  King  Charles,  and  was 
amongst  the  gallant  defenders  of  Colchester  against  the  Pan- 
tans.  For  his  gallantry  he  had  added  to  his  arms  the  motto, 
**  Not  in  vain ;"  and  it  is  still  home  by  the  BranfiU  family,  of 
which  the  High  Sheriff,  though  wearing  the  name  of  Bussdl, 
as  the  inheritor  of  that  gentleman's  estates,  is  the  direct  repre- 
sentative.  The  mansion  is  the  only  spot  in  the  parish  which 
has  antiquarian  objects  and  interest  about  it.  "  Entering  the 
grounds  at  the  new  lodge,"  says  the  writer  before  quoted,  "  which 
is  several  rods  southward  of  the  former,  the  Hall  is  seen  to  great 
advantage ;  and  the  lands  around  present  the  features  of  a  fine 
country.  Glancing  upon  the  scene  as  it  unfolds,  we  realize  the 
picture  so  faithfully  described  by  the  topographer  at  the  eod  of 
the  last  century — the  grounds  finely  wooded,  and  falling  in  a 
beautiful  manner  from  the  back  of  the  hall,  which  commands  a 
glorious  (iistant  view  of  the  Laindon  Hills,  and  the  high  hills 
of  Kent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  of  whose  waters  and 
shipping  a  glance  is  sometimes  caught  between  them.  But  the 
ancient  building  before  us  attracts  us.  From  its  mullionedbay 
windows,  wide  gables^  and  deep  eave  boards,  its  numerous 
clustered  lofty  chimney  shafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
erections  of  its  era,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  originally  an 
edifice  worthy  the  wealthy  abbots  of  Waltham.  It  is  timber 
built,  and  the  most  ancient  parts  bear  the  date  of  Henry  VI. 
The  spacious  staircase  and  gallery  are  probably  of  the  age  of 
Charles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  central  part  was  inhiS>ited 
by  the  abbots.  The  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and  other 
portions  of  the  building,  have  been  adapted  to  present  taste  and 
convenience.  Many  family  portraits  and  other  paintings  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  drawing  room  and  gallery,  amongst  them  those  of 
Champion  BranfiU,  Esq.,  who  was  high  sheriff  of  Essex  in  1734, 
and  his  wife,  called  '  the  belle  of  Essex/  The  dim  religions 
lights  which  gives  an  imaginary  monastic  tone  to  the  hall  and 
winding  passages,  awakens  reminiscences  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  original  inhabitants.  On  the  north  is  a  triple 
avenue  of  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  the  former  planted  on  the 
outside  and  the  latter  within.  A  portion  of  the  moat  remains, 
and  is  rendered  ornamental  by  a  rustic  bridge,  which  connects 
the  lawn  with  a  grass  terrace,  whence  interesting  views  of  the 
county  are  obtained.  A  chapel,  built  of  stone  by  the  abbot  of 
Waltham,  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  bis  tenantry, 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oentury.    It  oontained 
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a  baptismal  font  provided  by  the  abbot  After  the  chapel 
Lad  been  taken  down,  Champion  Branfill,  Esq.,  presented  the 
font  to  the  chnroh  of  Upminster.  A  vestige  of  the  chapel  was 
inserted,  as  a  memorial,  in  the  south  end  of  the  stables,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  17th  of  March,  1852.  Near  this 
spot  a  plain  circular  arched  vault,  about  25  feet  long,  which 
was  probably  beneath  the  chapel,  still  remains.  From  the  hollow 
soiind  of  the  ground  in  the  garden  another  vault  is  supposed  to 
exist  There  was  a  cemetery  contiguous  to  the  chapel.  Portions 
of  human  bones,  and  sometimes  entire  skeletons,  have  been 
found  at  various  times,  two  feet  below  the  surface  oif  the  earth. 
Though  several  woods  and  coppices  named  in  the  ancient 
notices  of  this  manor  have  been  long  since  removed,  and  time 
has  thinned  its  timber  during  the  present  century,  there  are 
still  many  fine  trees  standing ;  and  we  must  not  quit  the 
grounds  without  noticing  the  fine  limes  before  the  hall."  Mrs. 
Branfill  at  present  occupies  the  family  mansion,  and  the  High 
Sheriff  temporarily  resides  at  Stubbers,  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  North  Ockendon. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  good  residences  in  the  parish — 
Hoppy  Hill,  in  particular,  and  High  House,  east  of  the  church, 
vhereLord  Byron,  when  on  a  visit  to  Major  Howard,  is  said 
to  have  written  part  of  **  Childe  Harold."  The  gardens  of  both 
these  houses  are  adorned  with  exceedingly  large  and  beautiful 
cedars.  Harewood  is  a  good  mansion,  the  late  residence  of 
P.  Z.  Cox,  Esq.,  near  Corbets  Ty&,  surrounded  by  park-like 
grounds,  and  approached  by  a  pleasant  avenue ;  New  Place,  a 
handsome  mansion  on  the  east  of  the  village,  is  held  by 
F.  Francis,  Esq. ;  Hacton  House,  with  a  fine  lawn  and  belts 
of  woodland,  belongs  to  the  Bev.  B.  Battiscombe.  Old  Hacton 
House  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond -the  bridge;  its  site 
is  still  marked  by  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  a  shrubbery 
run  wild,  and  a  few  solitary  trees,  survivors  of  its  pleasant 
avenue.  Near  by  is  a  brick  building,  70  feet  long,  now  used 
as  a  bam,  with  remains  of  mullioned  windows,  and  stone 
mantel-pieces  of  about  the  age  of  Henry  VI.,  which  mark  it 
as  having  been  in  former  days  a  place  of  some  state.  A  linger- 
ing scrap  of  village  tradition  whispers  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
slept  here  the  night  before  she  reviewed  the  troops  at  Tilbury, 
but  this  we  know  to  be  an  error ;  and  the  same  authority  adds 
that  the  maiden  queen  gave  name  to  yonder  hamlet,  by  calling 
out  to  one  of  her  attendants,  as  she  was  passing  through  the 
parish,  '*  Corbet,  stay,"  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  church  of  Upminster  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
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buried  in  a  olnBter  of  beautiftil  dms,  planted  by  Dr.  Deifaam, 
a  writer  of  aome  note,  and  of  considerable  scientifio  attain- 
ments, who  was  rector  here  in  1689 ;  and  an  avenae  of  chesnuts 
shades  the  path  to  the  porch.  The  church  itself  is  of  humble 
character,  but  evidently  of  some  antiquity ;  and  the  mantling 
ivy,  which  has  wound  its  arms  around  the  tower,  gives  it 
a  venerable  appearance.  The  chief  attractions  in  the  interior 
are  the  octagonal  font  brought  from  the  Hall  chapel,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  perpendicular  period,  the  sides  of  the  basin 
being  richly  carved ;  and  St.  Mary's  or  Engaine's  chapel,  which 
is  the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  aisle,  divided  from  the  other 
portion  by  an  oaken  screen  of  the  age  of  Henry  YI.  The 
chapel  was  originally  built  by  Sir  John  Engaine,  as  a  burial 
place  for  his  family,  but  it  has  been  utteriy  destroyed  by  the 
bungling  improvers  of  later  days.  A  Mr.  Olarke,  with  a  good 
deal  of  piety  but  very  little  taste,  re-built  and  barbarised  the 
north  aisle  in  1680;  and,  proud  of  the  exploit,  took  credit  for 
having  ''  at  his  sole  charge  repaired  and  beautified  it"  Sir 
James  Esdaile  completed  the  mischief  by  pulling  down  the 
portions  which  remained,  and  re-arranging  the  chapel  in  1771. 
The  feeling  which  it  calls  up  is  one  of  regret ;  and  the  only 
objects  of  interest  to  which  we  can  turn  are  the  funeral 
monuments  and  inscriptions  which  have  survived  the  foray  of 
the  pilferer  and  the  improver.  There  are  memorials  to  the 
D'Ewes,  the  D'Eyncourts,  the  Glarkes,  the  Esdailes,  and  other 
possessors  of  the  estates  of  the  parish.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle  is  the  vault  of  the  BrimfiUs,  and  amongst  the  family 
inscriptions  is  the  following  over  one  who  took  an  active  pait 
in  the  battles  and  business  of  the  county  in  our  own  time  :— 

**  To  the  memory  of  Chammon  Edwvrd  BnmiU],  only  aon  of  GbnmioD 
Bnnfill,  of  Upminstet  Hall,  ^so.,  who  waa  bom  on  the  ISth  day  of  /ulf, 
1789,  and  deoeaaed  on  the  7thof  dotober,  1844i.  He  Mnredae  a  Gt^ptein  of  tbe 
Srd  B^giment  of  Dragoona  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  on  his  it/tamMmi  in 
the  Tear  1816,  waa  oommiaaioned  jnatioe  of  the  peace  and  depnt^olieiitaBflit 
of  thia  oonntj." 

The  only  charity  in  the  parish  is  a  rent-charge  of  JU.  lOs. 
on  Oockhides,  North  Ockendon,  given  by  Thomas  Friths  in 
1610^  for  an  annual  sermon  and  bread  to  the  poor. 

Thb  OoxBNDONS,  NoRTH  AND  SouTH,  two  Scattered  and 
rural  villages,  lie  adjacent,  under  the  shelter  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  The  parishes,  in 
former  times,  were  of  some  note,  as  the  homes  of  powerflil 
families,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  possession  of  seven 
springs,  which  possessed  peculiar  medical  properties.  Modem 
residences  have  superseded  the  antique  dwellings ;  the  invalid 
searches  for  the  healing  springs  in  vain ;  and  at  the  present 
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day  theie  is  more  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  agiionl- 
tnrist  than  the  step  of  the^  antiaoarian.  Mrs.  Snowden 
oocupies  North  Ookendon  Hall — ^which  on  yonder  eminence 
commands  a  fine  prospect — and  cultivates  the  lands  around, 
which  were  owned  hy  Harold  before  the  Conquest^  and  after- 
wards passed  through  the  Poyntz  family^-who  long  made  this 
manor-house  their  residence — to  their  present  lord,  B.  B.  Be 
Beauvoir,  £sq.  South  Ockendon  Hall  is  tenanted  by  Mr. 
C.  Sturgeon,  whose  family  has  made  it  and  the  homestead 
widely  known  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  stock  bred  and 
sent  forth  irom  them,  especially  Merino  sheep.  On  this  manor, 
and  not  far  firom  the  church,  stood  the  stately  old  moated 
mansion  of  the  Bryns,  a  family,  says  Camden,  "  in  former  ages 
as  famous  as  any  one  in  this  tract  i  out  of  the  two  heirs  female 
whereof,  being  many  times  married  to  sundry  husbands,  Oharles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Tyrells,  Bemers,  Harlestons, 
and  Haveninghams,  are  descended."  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Bryn,  in  1471,  his  estates  were  divided,  and  this  manor  fell  to 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  who  married  as  her  second  husband 
Thomas  Tyrell,  Esq.,  of  Herons,  and  the  Tyrell  family  pos* 
sessed  the  property  for  many  years.  This  lady  afterwards 
married  Sir  William  Brandon,  standard  bearer  of  Henry  YII. 
on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Biehard  HI.  Not  a  room  of  the  old  mansion  in  which  the 
first  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  bom  is  now  left;  but  the  stone 
Gothic  front  has  survived,  with  a  few  modem  touches,  and  is 
an  interesting  relic  of  the  grim  grandeur  of  other  days. 

The  churches  are  rich  in  memorials  of  the  former  lords  of 
tbe  soil ;  but  that  of  South  Ockendon  is  in  a  wretched  and 
reproachful  state,  the  windows  are  broken,  the  water  oozes 
tbrough  the  roof,  and  the  north  chapel,  once  the  stately  mau- 
soleum of  the  noble  owners  of  the  parish,  and  still  containing 
monoments  worthy  of  reverence,  is  a  dreary  and  dirty  lumber 
room.  The  tower  is  round,  and  it  is  therefore  ordinarily 
assumed  that  it  was  raised  by  the  Danes — but  it  is  not  quite 
certain  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  that  remote  age.  It  was 
formerly  crowned  by  a  spire,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1688,  and  has  never  been  replaced.  In  the  sacred 
edifice  are  inscriptions  to  the  Bryns  so  far  back  as  UOO, 
and  one  to  Sir  Bichard  Saltonstall,  "lord  of  the  town," 
and  also  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1508.  That  of  North 
Ockendon  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1858  by  Mr.  Ben- 
yon,  the  patron,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,000.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  chapel  specially  erected 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  lords  of  the  manor.    In  the  east 
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"window  are  seen  ''in   gorgeous  brilliancy,   the  leopards  of 
England,  the  lilies  of  Franoe,  the  varied  shield  of  Warren; 
and  amidst  these  appears  the  ancient  and  scarcely  leas  beantifiil 
shield  of  Poyntz."   The  chapel  is  ftdl  of  memorial  slabs,  brass 
plates,  and  effigies  of  the  Poyntzs.    If  the  visitor  pauses  at 
two  fine  brasses  on  the  floor,  of  the  date  of  1502,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  part  of  the  inscription,  recognising  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  has  been  partially  defaced,  probably  by  the  Puritans, 
in  their  crusade  for  purifying  the  churches  of  the  remnants  of 
these  principles.     Amongst  this  series  of  epitaphs,  which  are  all 
in  Latin,  is  one  on  Thomas  Poyntz,  who  died  in  1562,  possessed 
of  considerable  estates  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
of  whom  the   stone    tells  us   that    ''for  his  most  faithful 
service  to  his  prince,    and  his  most   ardent  profession  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  he  suffered  bonds  and  imprisonment 
beyond  sea,  and  was  destined  to  death  if  he  had  not  wonderfully 
escaped  out  of  prison  by  the  Divine  assistance."    As  we  find 
he  married  Anne  Van  Calva,  a  German,  we  conclude  it  was 
the  old  romantic  tale  of  love  in  a  prison  and  matrimony  with 
the  fair  deliverer. 

The  charities  of  North  Ockendon  consist  of  a  rent-charge  of 
£S,  left  by  Sir  William  Bussell,  in  1 704,  20s.  to  be  for  a 
sermon,  ds.  for  the  clerk,  and  d5s.  for  the  poor ;  the  interest  of 
£600  leit  by  Daniel  Bussell,  in  1 788 ;  the  rent  of  Steedon 
Hills  Farm,  Homdon,  of  forty  acres,  purchased  with  £200 
left  by  Bichard  Poyntz,  in  1643,  and  £24.  4s.  4d.  given  by 
the  parish.  In  South. Ockendon,  J.  Cliff,  Esq.,  in  1828,  left 
£40  a-year  for  the  dissenting  minister,  and  £5  for  the  poor. 

Stifford,  a  little  farther  to  the  south,  is  a  pleasant  spot  upon 
the  landscape,  with  its  hills  and  dales,  and  tracts  of  belting 
woodlands.  Here  we  first  touch  upon  the  chalk,  which,  unseen 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  now  rises  to  the  surfiace,  and 
extends  to  the  river ;  the  pits  are  extensive,  but  long 
disused;  and  being  richly  wooded,  form  one  of  the  sununer 
attractions  of  this  picturesque  village.  Tradition,  too,  asserts 
that  there  was  once  some  maritime  trade  here,  the  little 
shallow  Mardyke,  which  runs  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
traveller  along  the  north,  being  once  navigable  up  to  Bidpban 
Fen,  where  an  ancient  boat,  it  is  said,  has  been  found ; 
but  this  must  refer  to  times  so  far  back,  that  in  the 
absence  of  authentic  record  no  decided  opinion  con  be  pro* 
nounced  on  it.  Stifford  Lodge,  the  chief  bouse  in  the  parish, 
the  seat  of  J.  B.  Greig,  Esq.,  is  a  goodly  mansion.  B.  B. 
Baker,  Esq.  is  lord  and  owner  of  most  of  the  lands^  they 
being  leased  to  his  family  by  the  Embroiderers'  Company, 
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whioh  has  long  held  them  ;  and  the  renovated  church  is 
about  to  testiiy  to  his  pious  liberality  as  a  patron.  At  his 
charge  the  sacred  edifice  has  been  recently  surveyed  by  an 
eminent  London  architect,  Mr.  Slater,  with  a  view,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  a  thorough  restoration ;  Mr.  Baker  having  previously 
boOt  the  parish  school  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  £200.  The  ancient 
and  interesting  church  contains  many  tombs  and  olden 
brasses,  which,  through  the  care  of  the  Bev.  W.  Palin,  the 
rector,  and  his  predecessors,  have  been  well  preserved.  Several 
of  them  are  without  date;  the  following  inscription  is  amongst 
the  most  ancient  :«^ 

''Of  Tovr  ohiunte pray  finr  the  aonll  of  John  Ardalle,  geatlflnian,  some  time 
Lord  of  Styiford,  snd  Ane  his  wjt,  whioh  John  deoewd  l£e  last  May,  1604^  and 
for  his  hodt  moD,  and  hia  moder  souU,  and  all  ohriaten  loiiUTa  on  whone 
•oullja  Jlin  hare  maroj.    Amea." 

On  a  stone  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel,  on  Anthony  Bradshaw, 
of  Stifford  Olays,  who  died  in  ]  636,  his  wife  and  son,  are  the 
following  strange  lines,  which,  between  poet  and  engraver, 
present  a  curious  jumble  : — 

''An  unknown  Qrare  murders  thoM  dead 
Who'd  stfll :  out&Te  themBelrei,  to  hniya 
Wofse  than  Ul :  thua  wrapped  in  itona 
We  keep,  and  ehildren  fpre :  their 
Parents  li£» :  thus  buxymg  them  alive : 
This  silent  grare  consents  that  death 
To  break :  the  unnatural  TJse^  made 
This  stone  to  speake." 

The  charities  of  Stifford  are  a  rent-charge  of  20s.  for  the  poor 
out  of  Cat's  Mead,  left  by  John  Duminge,  in  1 68 1 . 

Qrats  Thurrock,  adjacent,  partakes  of  a  picturesque  and 
a  commercial  character,  and  is  a  town  of  some  pretension. 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  and  had  a  pier  400  feet 
long,  at  which  many  passenger  steamers  plying  upon  the 
Thames  called,  and  a  regular  communication  was  kept  up  with 
the  opposite  shore.  The  pier  was  built  by  a  company  in  1841, 
at  a  cost  of  d62,500. ;  but  the  rivalry  of  the  railway  has 
drawn  off  its  traffic,  and  it  is  degraded  to  the  purpose  of 
a  dung-wharf.  The  mansion  of  the  chief  lord  of  Grays 
stood  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Stifford,  and 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  Essex.  The  manor  was 
granted  by  Bichard  I.  (1149)  to  the  Ghreys,  with  the  special 
privilege  of  hunting  the  hare  and  the  fox  in  any  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  king's  own  parks.  This 
family  held  it  for  nearly  500  years,  though  the  knights  of  St. 
(lohn  of  Jerusalem  at  the  same  time  owned  part  of  the  parish ; 
and  since    then  it   has    passed  through  various  parties  of 
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little  note  in  bistoty,  to  the  Theobalds^  its  present  proprietare. 
The  chief  mansion  in  the  parish  is  Belmont  Castle,  a 
modem  imitation^  in  style  as  well  as  in  name,  of  the  old 
baronial  residence,  now  the  seat  of  J.  T.  Bigge,  Esq.  It  was 
built  by  the  late  Z.  Batton,  Esq.,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  the  town.  The  centre  forms  an  embattled  tower,  rising 
four  stories  high,  and  from  its  spacious  apartments  a  fine  and 
full  prospect  is  gained  of  the  river,  and  of  much  of  the  interior 
of  Kent,  up  to  and  beyond  the  great  Dover  road.  The 
architect  appears  to  have  finished  all  with  the  most  costly  taste ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  but  lacks 
the  cbarm  which  usually  hovers  about  these  castle-shaped 
dwelUngs,  as  we  know  that  from  the  battlemmts  neidier 
knight  nor  lady  fair  has  ever  seen  a  hostile  sail  on  yonder 
waters,  or  looked  down  upon  other  than  peaceful  visitors  below. 

Grays  appears  to  have  been  a  market  town  as  early  as  l$i07. 
Richard  de  Grey  obtained  a  charter  for  a  market  hereon 
Fridays  (afterwards  altered  to  Thursday)  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry 
III. ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  in  1880 ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  much 
frequented  on  account  of  the  ready  communication  with 
London  by  hoys ;  but  its  trade  was  drawn  o£F,  and  it  was  at 
length  swallowed  up  by  that  of  Bomford.  It  continues,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  considerable  business,  from  its  wharves,  lime 
quarries,  and  extensive  works  of  this  kind,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  about  300  persons.  The  exports  of  the  place  amount 
to  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  the  railway,  and  of  the  agricultural  lime  fetched  away  by  the 
farmers'  wagons.  Beside  the  chalk  works»  there  are  large 
manufactories  of  tiles  and  pipes ;  there  is  in  course  of  ereetion 
an  extensive  factory  for  making  pulp  for  paper,  and  ulmate  of 
aminonia ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  others  will  follow, 
and  that  Grays,  enjoying  as  it  does  a  beautiful  position  on  the 
river,  will  become  an  important  manufacturing  town  in  this 
part  of  Essex. 

The  geological  characteristics  of  Grays  are  of  a  peculiarly 
interesting  kind.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  place 
— ^as  we  learn  from  Bichard  Meeson,  Esq.,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  part  of  these  particulars — is  the  elephant  bed,  which 
is  a  bed  of  brick  earth,  containing  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
mammalia  of  great  size  and  many  varieties,  together  with  shells, 
wood,  and  beautiful  impressions  of  leaves.  This  bed  is  above 
the  chalk.  The  yew  forest  of  the  Thames  is  well  developed  on 
the  shore.  It  consists  of  three  layers  of  forest  trees,  principally 
yew,  and  underwood,  which  appears  to  be  mostly  hazel    These 
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beds  contaiA  the  bonee  of  deer,  hetas,  tnd  many  small  animals^ 
the  remains  of  beetles  and  other  inseots ;  also,  hazel  nnts,  eaten 
oat  by  sqtiirrels  and  dormice,  ftc.  None  of  these  are  in  a  fossil 
state,  and  yet  no  remains  of  man  are  fonnd  amongst  them. 
The  chalk  contribntes  its  pecnliar  fossils,  many  of  which,  of 
great  beauty,  occupy  their  places  in  the  public  collections  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  die  geology  of  Grays  is  far  better  known  to 
the  learned  bodies  of  Europe  than  can  be  easily  betieved  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Essex.  The  antiqaities  found  in  excavating  so 
large  a  surface  are  numerous  and  interesting.  There  are 
many  ancient  excavations  into  the  chalk,  which  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  some  calling  them  "  Dane  holes," 
'*  King  Ounobeline's  gold  mines,"  &o.  There  is  scarcely  a  field 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  do  not  exist.  One  which  was 
opened  contained  great  quantities  of  Boman  vases,  all  broken, 
however,  from  the  roof  having  fiillen  in.  They  had  contained 
bnmt  human  bones,  amongst  which  was  a  spindle  wheel.  The 
most  plausible  belief  is  that  these  excavations  were  simply  ibr 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  chalk  for  burning  lime,  and  were 
continued  diiring  many  centaries,  some  of  them  being  afterwards 
nsed  for  burial  places  and  other  purposes.  Some  are  covered 
with  timber,  others  are  partially  filled,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
same  form,  a  well  being  first  sunk  through  the  top  soil,  and 
vaults  or  galleries  formed  from  it  into  the  chalk.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  well  a  pile  of  chalk  was  afterwards  placed,  and  the  hole 
filled  up.  Mr.  Meeson  has  Boman  vases  of  many  descriptions, 
found  at  other  places  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  some  which  ore 
heliered  to  be  ancient  British;  also  a  denarius  of  Claudius, 
and  other  objects  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  wreck 
of  a  Boman  vessel  on  the  shore.  In  excavating  for  the  railway 
a  very  fine  pavement  of  early  English  was  laid  bare,  some  of 
the  tesseree  being  only  one  inch  square;  this  was  carefully 
preserved,  and  removed  to  the  vestry. 

The  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  rebuilt  by  the 
parishioners  in  1841,  the  cross-like  form  of  the  old  structure 
being  religiously  preserved.  The  parish  registers  only  go  back 
to  IG70,  but  they  record  many  curious  facts  illustrative  of  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  traversing  the  river  between 
Oravesend  and  London  at  that  period  ;  in  1697  it  appears 
the  tilt  boat  was  wrecked  near  this  shore,  and  fifty-six  persons 
were  drowned.  There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  endowed 
by  William  Palmer  in  1 706,  with  six  houses  in  London— five 
in  Whitecross-street,  and  one  in  Lombard-street;  some  of  these 
have  been  sold,  and  the  property  of  the  charity  now  consists 
of  the  dividends  ctf  iE944.  ifls.  6d.,  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the 
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liouses  218  and  220,  Whiteoross-street^  and  43,  Lombard-stieet, 
the  whole  producing  ahoat  £140.  a  year.  The  donor  alaoldt 
the  school-master  s  house.  Twenty  &ee  scholars  are  taught,  and 
four  clothed;  coals  and  bread  are  distributed  to  the  poor;  £1.  was 
left  for  a  sermon  on  the  5th  of  November ;  and,  according  to 
the  founder  s  will,  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  the  repair  of 
the  parish  causeway,  40s.  of  it  being  paid  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  when  they  meet  for  the 
management  of  the  charity  on  the  5th  of  November.  The 
poor  have  also  the  interest  of  £l4.,  given  by  Mr.  Brandon 
and  a  rent-charge  of  £4.  on  four  houses  at  Grays  was  left  hy 
Wm.  Hansworth  in  1759,  but  the  subsequent  owner  has 
repudiated  the  payment. 

Pursuing  our  way  along  the  range  of  hills — with  the  tract 
of  marsh- land  at  tbeir  feet,  and  below  us  the  watery  high- 
way of  the  Thames,  alive  with  the  traffic  of  the  nations — ^we  reach 
West  Thurrock,  its  houses  straggling  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  road,  with  its  appendant  hamlet  of  Purfleet,  which,  from 
its  position  upon  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  at  the 
west  end  of  the  parish,  has  in  CKtension  and  activity  oat- 
grown  the  mother  village.  Here,  too,  the  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  steady  step  of  the  military  sentinel,  for  those 
barrack-Uke  buildings  by  the  harbour  side  are  a  government 
magazine  consisting  of  five  bomb-proof  store-houses,  capable 
of  receiving  60,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  Formerly  a  number  of 
large  corn  mills  stood  here,  and  in  1680  they  were  the  cause  of 
much  havoc  to  the  surrounding  country.  By  letting  in  the 
water  of  the  Thames  they  produced  an  inundation  which  swept 
along  with  ruinous  course,  and  in  some  cases  washed  firom  the 
solid  earth  huge  trees  which  had  lain  in  their  subterr^eous  beds, 
as  some  believe,  since  the  days  of  Noah,  or  at  least  since  the  time 
when  the  original  forests,  to  the  terror  perhaps  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabited  them,  were  prostrated 
by  some  similar  visitation.  Mishaps  of  this  kind  have  since  been 
guarded  against  by  the  erection  of  sluices ;  and  the  govern- 
ment having  bought  the  mills,  built  the  magazine,  with  store- 
keepers' residences,  and  barracks  for  a  company  of  artillery,  in 
1781.  Here  always  slumbers  a  large  quantity  of  England's 
thunder;  and  hence  many  vessels  of  war,  when  otherwise 
armed,  draw  it — an  excellent  quay  being  formed  especially  fur 
this  business.  There  was  formerly  a  ferry  from  West  Thurrock 
into  Kent,  and  this  was  in  ancient  times  the  highway  for  the 
pilgrims  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  on  their  way  to  Canterbury. 
The  massive  Saxon  church  of  stone,  upon  the  river  bank  at  the 
east  end  of  the  parish,  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
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saoied  edifices  in  the  kingdom,  is  believed  to  have  been  built 
for  their  nse;  and  around  its  altar  bands  of  the  foot-sore' 
devotees  have  often  knelt,  to  offer  up  their  prayers,  aiid  buy  a 
benediction,  ere  they  committed  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Thames.  Traces  are  found  which  some  have  thought  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  but  there  is  no  re- 
cord  of  a  regular  house  here,  and  probably  it  was  a  sort  of 
hostelry,  or  religious  resting-place  for  the  pilgrim  train.  In 
those  times,  too,  when  the  squire  was  content  with  a  beverage 
of  his  own  growth,  and,  as  some  think,  the  climate  was  more 
ftvourable  than  now,  the  vine  was  cultivated  largely  on  yonder 
hill-side ;  and  the  old  manor  of  High-house,  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Joyner,  was  then  known  as  Le  Vyneyard.  The  pilgrims 
are  gone ;  the  ferry  has  been  abandoned ;  the  vineyards  have 
been  grubbed  up  long  ago ;  but  this  is  still  a  delightful  and 
romantic  spot,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  visitor  who,  in 
the  fresh  spring  or  the  clear  summer  day,  ascends  the  beacon 
cliff,  and  looks  upon  the  village  beneath,  the  chalk  hills  with 
their  enormous  caverns,  excavated  by  the  industry  of  ages, 
the  woods,  seats,  and  farm-houses  far  away,  and  the  winding 
Thames,  which 

*' Yiaita  the  world,  and  in  Hs  flying  toun. 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  onrs,'* 

with  the  swelling    grounds  of  Kent  bounding   the  prospect 
beyond  the  opposite  shore. 

That  goodJy  village,  almost  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  town, 
with  its  fine  marshes  and  its  pleasant  uplands— in  which  we 
were  told  nearly  a  century  ago  the  soil "'  is  fit  for  almost  any- 
thiing," — ^is  Rajnham.  The  little  Ingerbum  here  swells  out  till 
it  becomes  navigable,  wharves  stretchiDg  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  As  the  high  road  from  London  to  Tilbury  Fort 
traverses  the  parish  it  is  a  place  of  some  business — or  was  so 
hefore  the  engineer  had  laid  down  his  monopolising  rail.  Part 
of  the  lands  of  the  parish  once  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  but  South  Hall  is  now  the  property  of  B.  W.  Hall 
Bare,  Esq.,  and  Major  Crosse  is  lord  of  the  ii^anor  of  Berwick. 
The  church,  a  massive  Norman  building  of  stone,  remarkable 
for  its  thick  wall,  and  its  curiously-wreathed,  doorway,  had  a 
chantry  in  the  yard,  founded  by  Sir  John  Staunton  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  secure  prayers  for  his  own  family, 
aiKl  ''  the  good  estate  of  Isabel,  the  king's  mother/'  but  it 
came,  from  its  poverty,  into  the  hands  of  a  layman  before  the 
reformation.  The  charities  of  Bainham  are  26s.  left  by  John 
Adge,  in  1608,  out  of  lands  in  Kent;  £5.  12s.  by  Thomas 
Frith,  in  1612,  out  of  Dilly  Fountains^  South  Weald  ;   and 
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iSt.  128.  by  John  Lowen,  in  1677;  these  ere  distabuted  in 
bread.     Other  small  charities  have  been  lost. 

We  still  proceed  along  the  verge  of  the  Thames,  and  here  is 
Wenninoton,  '^  a  marsh^land  parish  of  scattered  honses,"  as  it 
has  been  described ;  but  with  rich  pasture  lands  stretching  ont 
towards  the  river.  Noke  Hall,  of  which  Sir  T.  B.  Lennnd  is 
the  lord,  is  planted  in  their  midst ;  and  Wennington  Hall,  the 
property  of  B.  W.  Hall  Dare,  Esq.,  stands  wiUi  the  church 
on  the  high  grounds  above,  which  afford  a  good  view  of  the 
river,  and  of  Erith,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Kent  The  church 
has  the  stamp  of  some  antiquity  about  it ;  and  upon  a  marble 
monument  within  is  the  following  strange  epitaph  over  the 
ashes  of  the  Bev.  H.  Bust,  "  some  time  parson  of  this  town," 
and  his  son :  the  medley,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  of  Latin  and 
English  sense  and  nonsense,"  is  almost  sufficient  to  make  a 
learned  child  of  Oxford  lie  uneasy  in  his  tomb  :— 


^  HflTB  lies  interred  both  frther  and  •onne^ 
Tor  dettUi  it  doomed  for  olde  and  younge^ 
hodie  flumiu 
Onw  erit  in  yili  poftrs  oadftvor  hmni 
An  age  of  caree,  a  world  of  aorrow, 
Aliye  to  day  and  dead  to  morrow." 

The  only  charity  for  the  poor  is  SOs.  out  of  two  houses  in  this 
parish  and  Bainham. 

Aveley.-^Thb  seat  of  Sib  Thomas  Barrett  Lennabd.— 
Turning  a  little  inland  we  enter  the  village  of  Aveley,  the  wreck 
and  remnant  of  an  ancient  market  town,  aud  lying,  it  is  beliered, 
upon  the  line  of  an  old  Boman  way.  The  road  through  the 
parish  was  formerly  called  Bredle  Street ;  and,  as  ^'street**  implies 
a  Boman  military  way,  it  seems  this  was  the  highway  of  the 
imperial  legions  on  their  march  from  the  direction  of  Havering 
to  the  Thames  on  their  way  to  Kent.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  in  the  parish  at  the  present  day  is  Belhus,  a  noble  pile, 
which  forms  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  with  its 
extensive  park  and  gardens.  The  old  manor  house  of  Aveley, 
which  stood  at  Ihe  south-east  comer  of  the  church-yard,  has 
disappeared  and  left  nothing  but  its  moat.  It  was  once  the 
property  of  the  De  Tany's,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
Briazon  family,  who  also  held  other  lands  here  by  the  payment 
of  one  pound  of  pepper ;  but  the  manor  and  lands  were  granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  still  retains 
them.  Bumpstead,  too,  is  down ;  and  the  moated  manor-house 
of  Bretts,  which  took  its  name  from  Le  Bretts,  its  ancient 
owners,  is  dwindled  down  to  a  farm  house. 

Quitting  the  village,  which  at  the  present  day  bears  about  it 
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scarcely  a  trace  of  its  fermer  importance^  and  bending  oar  steps 
aboQt  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwaurd,  we  reach  the  stately 
mansion  of  Belhas,  or  the  Fair-honse,  as  it  was  called  800 
years  ago,  when  it  gave  this  name  to  the  knightly  family  which 
then  dwelt  here.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  park 
extending  three  miles  around  its  walls,  stocked  with  deer,  and 
finely  timbered,  the  vigorous  trees  of  to-day  picturesquely 
relieyed  by  occasional  leafless  branches  and  whitened  trunks, 
which  under  the  inflaence  of  the  dim  twilight  or  the  romantic 
moonbeam,  might  be  taken  for  the  ghosts  of  past  centuries 
re^isiiing  die  scene.  On  approaching  it  the  house  appears  to 
have  been  planted  on  low  ground,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  so ; 
but  though  shut  in  and  sheltered  to  the  north,  north-east,  and 
westward  by  game  coyers,  woods,  and  clustering  timber,  here 
and  there  the  eye  glances  along  beautiful  vistas ;  and  on  turning 
to  the  southward  a  broad  bold  view  opens — which  is  vastly 
extended  if  we  climb  the  narrow  stairs  of  the  ancient  tower-— 
of  the  country  up  to  the  river  bank,  with  the  light  sail  or  the 
swift  steamer  traversing  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  the  hilla 
and  high  grounds  of  Kent  far  away  beyond,  rising  as  a  bordering 
or  back-ground  to  the  landscape.  Of  the  character  of  the  old 
house  when  the  Belhuses  and  the  earlier  Barretts  dwelt  here, 
we  have  no  special  record ;  but  in  a  deed  of  1397  it  is  desoiibed 
as  a  capital  manor,  with  its  hall  and  chambers  adjoining,  its 
garden,  and  its  vineyard.  The  present  mansion  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  by  John  Barrett,  Esq.,  a  lawyer 
celebrated  for  eloquence  in  his  day,  who  held  the  manor  of  the 
prior  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem.*  It  is  of  red  brick,  in  the  pure 
Tudor  style ;  and  though  it  has  been  since,  at  different  times, 
considerably  improved  and  extended,  all  has  been  done  with  so 
happy  a  preservation  of  style  and  character,  as  to  present  one 
harmonious  pile.  It  forms  a  quadrangle,  the  front  being  to  the 
west,  where  it  is  entered  by  a  fine  porch,  surmounted  by  a 
shield  of  the  family  arms.  The  whole  of  the  north  side, 
where  the  pinnacles  are  crowned  by  ancient  crosses,  and  the 
tower  in  the  centre  on  the  south,  with  its  tiny  chambers  in  the 
various  stories,  are  portions  of  the  old  structure  which  have 
undergone  little  change. 

On  entering  the  building  we  are  reminded,  as  we  wander 
through  the  various  rooms,  even  by  articles  of  furniture  and 

*  HiB  win  affords  a  cariouB  illustration  of  the  ralae  of  money  and  the  state 
of  looiety  at  that;  time.  He  had  married  four  -wires,  the  last  the  widow  of  a 
Kr.  Blage ;  and  thou^'the  lord  of  large  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  he  is  stated  to  haye  amply  proyided  for  her  by  the  bequest  of  plate  of 
the  Talue  of  one  hundred  marks,  "which,"  saith  he,  in  his  testamentary  docu- 
ment^ **]B  as  modie  as  Mr.  Blagfs  dyd  lere  hir  to  my  knowledge." 
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the  fitting  up,  of  the  fine  old  families  of  which  a  bianoh  still 
flourishes  here.  There  is  throughout  the  mansion  a  wedding 
and  welding  of  the  interest  of  the  past  with  the  elegances  of 
the  present.  In  the  hall  we  may  sit  down  on  antique-looking 
chairs,  which  have  been  objects  of  curiosity  for  a  century  or 
two,  and  look  round  upon  memorials  of  the  age  when  the 
cowled  brow,  or  the  helmeted  head,  were  the  only  passports  to 
importance.  Battle-axe  and  banneret  are  ranged  around. 
Here  and  there  upon  the  brown  antique-looking  walls  hang 
the  firagments  of  knightly  armour,  or  the  helmet  of  olden 
chivalry,  before  which' we  are  almost  inclined  to  pause,  and 
ask — 


"  Did  thy  eleaming  honours  shine 
the  plains  of  F  ' 
Did*st  thou  there  thy  snow-plnxnes  toss 


On  the  plsins  of  Palestine  P 

Did*st  thou  there  thy  snow-i 

Proudly  'neath  the  blood-red  cross  P" 

As  we  pass  on,  specimens  of  ancient  carvings,  rich  and  rare  old 
china,  scattered  in  almost  every  apartment,  meet  the  eye.  We 
come  upon  massive  old  cabinets,  rows  of  family  portraits,  and 
rooms  which  have  a  history  of  their  own ;  and  we  fSBel  we  stand 
upon  one  of  the  olden  hearthstonesof  the  land-— not,  like  too  many 
of  them,  left  to  coldness  and  decay,  but  improved  by  the  refine- 
ment and  warm  with  the  living  freshness  of  the  present  time. 
As  illustrations  of  this,  we  find  that  the  late  Lady  Lennard  added 
much  to  the  interior  beauty  of  the  building  by  adorning  the 
windows  of  the  principal  apartments  with  tastefully-painted 
glass,  the  artistic  work  of  hor  own  hand ;  and  the  present 
baronet  is  fitting  up  an  oaken  room  with  the  elaborate  earrings 
of  other  ages,  for  which  the  pile  affords  ample  and  interesting 
materials.  The  walls,  too,  are  everywhere  enriched  with  family 
portraits  and  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters.  In  the  north 
dining  room,  in  the  well-stored  libraries,  where  the  visitor  lingers 
over  some  rare  old  prints,  in  the  noble  dining  room,  and  on  the 
fine  and  massive  carved  oaken  staircase,  we  come  upon  lines 
and  clusters  of  family  portraits.  Amongst  the  finest  of  these 
are  a  beautiful  painting  of  Thomas  F.  Dacre,  on  wood,  by 
Holbein,  with  the  heads  of  his  lady  and  daughter,  by  Lucius  de 
Heere,  whose  works  are  exceedingly  scarce,— a  remaikably 
fine  and  curious  work  ;  Gbrysogama,  daughter  of  Sir  Bichard 
Baker,  by  0.  De  Yos,  from  Sir  Peter  Lely's  collection; 
Bichard  Lennard  Lord  Dacre,  said  to  be  by  Vandyke ;  Lord 
Newburgh^  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  his  lady 
and  daughter,  painted  at  Bome,  by  Fompeio  Battoni ;  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dudley,  Lord  North,  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  Anne 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  by  Hudson; 
W.  Yilliers^  Viscount  Orandisoui  by  Vandyke ;  David  Walter> 
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Esq.,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Gharlee  II.,  by  Str  Peter 
Lely ;  a  fine  whole-length  of  Henry  Lennard,  Lord  Dacre ;  Paul, 
Viscount  Baying ;  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight  of  the  garter ; 
a  splendid  three-qaarter  length  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
by  Sir  Peter  'Lely;  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham; 
Queen  Elizabeth  when  young,  soon  after  she  came  to  the 
throne ;  a  good  likeness  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lennard,  the  Countess 
of  Angleeea;  and  a  portrait  of  the  present  baronet,  from  the  hand 
of  Lady  Wood,  the  mother  of  Lady  Lennard.  The  other  pictures 
include  two  very  fine  and  valuable  laildscapes,  by  Albano  ;  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  dining  room  is  a  large  and  interesting 
old  picture,  by  Trevisani, — a  portrait,  with  a  landscape  and 
shepherds  dancing,  on  the  comer  of  which  we  read  the  following 
inscription :  ''  The  grand  Prior  de  Yendeire,  brother  of  y^  Duke 
de  Vendome,  and  grandson  of  Caesar  de  Vendome,  natural 
son  of  Henry  y«  4  th,  King  of  France.  The  gift  of  the  Grand 
Prior  (a  token  of  ftiendship)  to  Lieutenant- General  Charles 
Shelton,  Grand  Croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lady  Barbara 
Lennard,  widow  of  the  said  Charles,  to  her  nephew,  T.  B.  L., 
Anno  1740."  In  the  yellow  drawing  room,  an  elegant  apart- 
ment, with  a  chaste  arched  and  gilded  roof,  many  of  the 
paintings  are  by  Lady  Wood.  Amongst  the  sleeping  rooms  are 
several  which  the  curious  and  inquiring  visitor  would  not 
iriUingly  miss.  Here  is  one  with  the  walls  and  roof  covered 
with  the  rich  old  tapestry  of  other  days ;  there  another  with 
its  carved  oaken  wainscoting,  heavy  bed  hangings  of  needle- 
work, and  its  roof  divided  into  compartments,  with  a  crest 
at  every  comer  of  the  squares,  forming  a  heraldic  family 
history  ;  and  here,  again,  we  enter  a  suite  of  apartments  which 
we  approach  with  something  of  reverence.  These  are  the  rooms 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  occupied  on  the  night  before  she 
appeared  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  her  troops  at  Tilbury. 
Imagination  flies  back  to  that  September  evening  270  years  ago, 
and  pictures  to  the  mind  the  sentinels  at  the  door,  the  house 
filled  with  courtiers,  the  attendants  watching  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  the  maiden  Queen  reposing  behind  those  heavy 
bed-hangings,  religiously  preserved,  but  now  growing  somewhat 
rotten  to  the  touch,  her  sleep  disturbed  by  visions  of  the  mighty 
Armada  that  was  mustering  on  the  waters,  but  her  spirit 
awakening  to  schemes  of  resolute  resistance.  The  furniture 
of  the  bed-room— an  ancient  looking-glass  and  two  beautiful 
cabinets  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  tables  and  other  articles  in 
the  little  dressing-room,  still  stand  as  the  royal  lodger  left 
them,  mementoes  of  an  historical  event  whose  impress  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  country.    This  is  the  purport 
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of  the  tale  of  the  talkative  attendant  who  guided  os  through 
the  nomerons  apartments  and  winding  passages  of  the  old 
mansion ;  and,  as  the  whisper  of  a  doaht  would  eYidentl;  hate 
brought  down  upon  us  a  suspicion  of  atheism^  or  some  othei 
hideous  form  of  unbelief^  we  discreetly  held  our  peace.  We  did 
venture  to  doubts  notwithstanding.  We  do  not  question  that 
Elizabeth  did,  on  some  of  her  excursions  to  the  county,  sojoum 
and  sleep  at  Belhus — and  it  was  worthy  of  a  royal  visit--bat 
on  the  occasion  of  the  review  at  Tilbury  she  penetrated  no 
further  inland  than  the  river's  bank.  **  The  Queen,"  says  the 
record,  "  landed  from  her  barge,  and  was  escorted  to  the  camp 
by  a  thousand  horsemen,  going  there  and  back  in  a  state  coadi; 
staying  the  night  in  the  camp,  seeing  a  shan^  fight  next  day, 
and  dining  afterwards  at  noon,  returning  in  great  state  to  the 
royal  barge." 

The  estate  took  its  name  from  the  family  of  Belhus,  which 
flourished  here  in  the  reign  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  and 
it  possesses  the  peculiar  privilege^  by  special  grant  from  the 
crown,  of  preventing  any  one,  however  high  in  rank  or  qaali* 
fication,  from  pursuing  his  game  over  or  into  these  lands.  John 
Barrett,  Esq.,  of  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent— -of  a  family  which  it  is 
believed  came  in  with  the  Conqueror^  and  can  point  to  its 
name  on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey — acquired  the  property  by 
marriage,  and  his  successors  dwelt  here,  taking  an  important 
part  in  the  business  of  the  county  and  the  nation  for  two 
centuries.  Edward  Barrett,  Esq.,  the  last  of  the  line,  was 
knighted  by  King  James  in  1618,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
obtained  the  charter  of  free  warren  at  Belhus,  and  formed  a  park. 
He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  France^  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
Charles  I.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
was  created  Baron  Newburgh.  He  died  at  Belhus  in  1644, 
leaving  his  estates  to  his  cousin,  Bichard  Lennard,  Esq.,  son 
of  Lord  Dacre,  on  condition  that  he  took  the  nai&e  of  Barrett. 
This  he  did,  and  thus  the  compound  name  of  Barrett-Lennard 
was  formed.  This  family,  which  had  been  settled  in  Kent 
from  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  became  connected  by  marriages 
with  the  Earls  of  Derby,  the  Mildmays,  Lord  Camden,  and 
other  noble  houses.  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  Esq.,  succeeded 
to  the  barony  of  Dacre  in  1755.  The  late  venerable  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett  Lennard  was  his  natural .  son ;  he  succeeded 
to  the  estates  under  the  will  of  his  father^  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1801.  The  present  baronet,  his  grandson,  sac- 
ceeded  him  in  June,  1 857.  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  Esq.,  who 
represented  Maldon,  never  having,  from  the  lengthened  years 
of  his  father,  eigoyed  the  family  title. 
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The  andent  church  of  Aveley  contains  several  monumental 
brasses,  one  of  them  the  figure  of  a  irairior,  ^th  a  brief  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  to  Bedulphus  de  Knevynton,  who  was  buried 
in  1370.  In  the  chancel  is  an  ancient  tomb,  robbed  of  its 
inscription,  but  which  Morant  supposes,  from  the  arms,  to  be 
that  of  Nicholas  de  Belhus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  to  the  Barrett  family  is  the  following — 


^'Heieimdsr  MeAh  Obarki  Barrett^  son  and  heere  to  William 
Esa.,  who  marriod  Ghzistiaii,  cUnghtw  to  Sir  Walter  Hildmaj,  knt,  and  had 
b^  her  two  Boxmes,  and  one  daughter.  He  deoeaaed  in  the  zziz  jere  of  hiaage^ 
▼lii  daj  of  August,  Axl  Dom.  1684." 

In  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle,  in  old  characters,  is  an  in- 
scription to  Edward  Barrett,  Esq.,  of  the  date  of  1585 ;  and 
against  the  south  *wall  is  a  fine  marble  monument  to  Daore 
Barrett  Leonard,  Esq.,  but  without  a  date. 

There  are  three  tenements  in  the  parish  of  the  nature  of 
almshouses,  but  the  Oharity  Commissioners  state  there  are  no 
documents  respecting  them.  We  find,  however,  they  were 
originally  built  by  Lord  Newburgh,  in  1  (189,  and  he  afiBxed  in 
front  ''Donum  Dei."  The  inmates  are  nominated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett  Lennard.  In  1639,  John  Lewty  left  a  rent* 
charge  of  52s.  out  of  Capon  Hills  and  Tunney  Mead,  for 
thirteen  penny  loaves  to  be  given  to  the  poor  at  church  every 
Sunday. 
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This  hundred — or  half-hundred,  as  it  was  anciently  called— is 
a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  skirted  at  one  part  by  Chelmsford 
Hundred,  the  Chelmer  flowing  eastward  along  its  border,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hundred  of  Dun&ow,  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  hundreds  of  Hinckford,  Lexden,  and  Thurstable, 
and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Dengie.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  circular 
form,  extending  about  nine  miles  each  way,  and  includes  these 
fourteen  parishes  :— 


PtriahM. 


Probftbto  Origin  of  Naibm. 


U 


§   . 

Is 

1-^ 


Wltham 


i 

Cmiing I 

BiUUldP«T«rel[ 

TMUng  { 

Llttto  BiaxUd 
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KalTedoo 


Ultlng 

BradwAll | 

BlTenhall   

FaQlkboarn*  ...  ( 

FUratMid    

White  Notl«7...  ( 
Black  Notl«y  ...  \ 


Wit,  a  corrapllon  of  Quetk,-\ 
■apamte,  and  town  or  TllltgA  > 
—MptTAte  or  Ion«ly  Tiling*  J 

Cre$90i,  and  inff,tL  paatore  — ") 
CmsM-flald S 

Seaihy-Jleld,  and  Feverel—itM ") 
ancient  owner S 

The  river  Ter,  or  an  andant') 
owner,  and  ftM^,  paatura    ...S 

riie  Saxou  word  slplfying  an 
enemy,  and  $tead,  a  plaoe, 
larking  place  of  the  Danea 

The  word*  signirying  fprittg^ 
or  oold^tiw  hill  apring,  or  > 
cold  bill ; 

Cnknown 

Broad^eU,  a  apring  near  Uie') 
hall S 

RAven-hall    

Folkt-itell,  a  aacred  aprlog  near  > 
the  church    S 

A  fair-place 

rhe  Saxon  word  Nui,  and  {fjr,^ 
a  mwdow— Nui-fleld } 
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*  The  re«toi7  la  held  on  leaae ;  the  leaaee  reoeirea  £880  in  lien  of  tttfaea.  The  vioafige  li  valaid 
at  £478,  wiUi  103  acree  of  glebe. 

t  Of  thia  anm  £1,474.  19e.  lOd.  ia  received  flrom  the  pariah;  £86.  9a.  Sd.  ftoa  Ultkvj 
£75.  18a.  lOd.  from  Witham ;  £5.  18i.  6d.  firom  Little  Baddow ;  and  £0.  Sa.  4d.  ttoia  Borebiou 
The  beoeflea  ia  a  diachaiged  vicarage. 

t  The  tithe  on  84  acrea  of  glebe  la  indnded. 

The  Hundred  has  been  described  as  "  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  fertile  divisions  of  Essex  ;"  and  its  good  and  varying 
soil,  with  the  rich  vales  through  which  flow  the  Blackwater  and 
the  little  streams  of  the  Brain  and  the  Ter,  are  proofe  that  this 
character  has  not  been  lightly  bestowed.  There  are  no  records 
of  its  very  early  settlement;  but  its  situation  on  the  great 
military  highway,  and  relics  of  the  imperial  rulers  that  hare 
been  found  within  its  borders,  are  signs  that  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and  its  proximity  to  the  strongholds 
and  haunts  of  the  Danes  render  it  probable  that  the  first  bads 
of  civilization  which  had  begun  to  sprout  amidst  its  forest  lands 
were  often  trodden  down  by  those  fierce  marauders. 
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WiTHAM,  the  capital  of  the  Hundred^  owes^  in  fact,  its  origin 
as  a  town  to  the  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  the  incur- 
sions which  these  sea-robbers  were  accustomed  to  make  from 
amidst  the  creeks  and  marshy  fastnesses  of  Dengie.  The  ancient 
Britons,  it  is  clear^  had  encamped  in  the  pleasant  spots  of  the 
forest  hereabouts.  Cinerary  urns  of  that  people,  pronounced  to 
be  two  thousand  years  old,  have  been  exhumed  in  the  fields  of 
the  neighbourhood  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  the  old 
Saxon  Chronicle  records  with  great  distinctness  that  in  918,  '*  in 
the  summer,  betwixt  gong-day  (Ascension)  and  Midsummer, 
King  Edward  came  with  some  of  his  forces  into  Essex  to 
Mffildune,  and  abode  there  while  men  worked  and  built  a  town 
at  Witham.  And  a  good  deal  of  the  folks  submitted  to  him 
that  were  before  under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes."  This, 
howeyer,  has  little  to  do  with  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
modem  town  of  Witham.  That  is  a  younger  ofbhoot  of  the 
tree  planted  by  the  Saxon  soldiers  of  Eong  Edward's  army. 
The  works  referred  to  were  undoubtedly  at  Chipping  Hill,  a 
mile  to  the  northward.  A  circular  camp  was  clearly  to  be 
traced  there  in  the  last  century;  and  though  the  levelling 
pick-axe  and  the  busy  plough  have  obliterated  many  of  its 
lines,  enough  remains  of  rampart  and  earthwork  to  satisfy  us 
that  this  was  the  spot  where  the  military  foundations  of  ancient 
Witham  were  laid.  Gough,  indeed,  has  attributed  these  works 
to  the  Bomans ;  others,  upon  the  faith  of  a  stray  coin  or  two, 
gave  support  to  the  opinion ;  but  the  railway  nayyie,  when  he 
came  to  assault  the  hill  for  the  formation  of  his  line,  settled 
the  question  by  the  report  that  his  pick  had  not  brought  to 
light  a  single  weapon  or  other  fragmentary  record  to  sustain 
the  theory.  Old  Witham,  then,  was  raised  by  the  son  of  Alfred, 
946  years  ago,  on  a  spot  which  probably,  from  its  state  of  culti- 
vation, required  protection,  and  to  resist  the  march  of  the 
intruder  beyond  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  which  still  flows 
picturesquely  through  the  meadows  below.  Under  shelter  of  this 
security  the  town  no  doubt  grew  apace.  The  houses  increased ; 
a  church  was  built,  as  circumstances  appear  to  indicate,  on  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  present  sacred  edifice.  A  market  was 
established  on  the  hill  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
word  Ceping,  meaning  a  "  place  of  merchandize ;"  and,  a  sad 
proof  of  the  light  manner  in  which  our  ancestors  regarded  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  it  was  for  a  long  time  held  upon  the 
Sunday.  The  chief  manor  of  Witham,  or  Newlands,  which 
now  belongs  to  Charles  Du  Cane,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  in  the 
possession  of  King  Harold ;  it  was  retained  by  the  Conqueror; 
and  afterwards  came  to  the  great  Earl  of  Boulognci  when  it  was 

8  B 
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one  of  the  four  anoient  honours  in  the  kingdom,  -mhkh 
possessed  peculiar  distinctions  and  privileges.  It  was  given  by 
King  Stephen  and  his  Queen  Maud,  together  with  theHtindred, 
to  the  Knights  Templars,  on  whose  suppression  it  passed  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers;  and  being  brought  again  into  royal 
hands  by  the  Reformation,  it  was  sold  by  Charles  I.  to  Henry 
Smyth,  alias  Neville,  of  Cressing  Temple.  Morant  records  this 
extraordinary  custom  as  belonging  to  the  manoi 


"  The  owners  of  all  the  fiwehold  land  mnst  pay  one  year's  fhU  yearly  Taloe  of 
those  lands  npon  ^ory  death  and  alienation  in  oerUon,  for  a  fine  to  tfaeloid, 
unless  such  owner  shall  be  bom  within  that  manor  to  which  his  lands  bdoog, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  said  manor;  and  he  is  called  a  purchaser 
within  the  manor,  and  must  pay  a  fine  for  his  first  purchase ;  but  if  sndi 
purchaser  be  bom  within  the  manor  wherein  his  lands  lie,  he  pays  no  fine,  bat 
a  relief  to  the  lord,  which  is  a  double  quit-rent.  There  are  likewise  many  copy- 
holders, and  serenil  leaseholders,  who  nold  by  a  copy  of  court  roll  for  a  temi  of 
▼ears,  granted  by  the  lord  sx^ffraHa,  for  longer  or  shorter  terms  of  years,  as  the 
lord  chooses,  paying  to  him  what  fine  he  pleases.'* 

There  was  also  another  remarkable  tenure  in  this  parish,  as 
it  appears  by  the  record  of  legal  proceedings  at  Chelmsford  in 
the  thirty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  that  Geffrey  de  Lyston  held  land 
in  Witham  by  the  serjeantry  of  carrying  flour  to  make  wafers 
on  the  king's  birthday  whenever  his  Majesty  was  in  the  king- 
dom. There  were  four  other  ancient  manors  in  the  parish- 
Powers'  Hall,  now  belonging  to  J.  A.  Wigan,  Esq.;  Blunts 
Hall,  (once  owned  by  Bulstroode  Whitlock,  Commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal  under  Oliver  Cromwell,)  to  Lord  Rayleigh  ; 
and  Howbridge  Hall,  to  the  family  of  Samuel  and  Stephen 
Pitt,  Esqrs.  The  vicarage,  too,  was  invested  with  this 
dignity,  under  the  not  very  high  sounding  title  of  Hog- 
end,  so  called,  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  its  being 
the  place  where  the  lord  fed  his'  hogs  in  those  seasons  of 
the  year  when  they  could  not  be  fattened  upon  the  acorns  of 
the  surrounding  forest.  The  vicar  was  the  lord,  holding  his 
leet  and  court  barouy  the  other  manors  paying  4d.  to  him  and 
doing  their  homage  ;  but  in  modern  times  the  tribute  has  been 
unpaid  and  the  honour  forgotten.  Bacons,  or  Witham  place,  hy 
the  road-side,  beyond  Chipping  Hill,  though  not  invested  with 
manorial  rights,  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  ancient  days. 
The  owner,  who  stamped  his  name  upon  it,  gave  it  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  John's  of  Colchester,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  it  had  its 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  attached  to  it,  and  in  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  it  was  occupied  by  noble 
members  of  that  faith — the  Stourtons  and  the  Talbots.  It  was 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Bretnall,  by  whom  the  whole 
was  demolished  save  the  drawing  room,  which  is  used  as  a 
store-house;   the  trees  have  been   cut  down,   the  beautiful 
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grounds  kdd  waste;  snd  to  those  who  once  knew  it  as  the  home 
of  Dobles,  it  presents  a  melancholy  scene. 

For  ages  the  population  of  Witham  remained  oinstezed 
around  Ohipping  Hill.  As,  however,  the  country  became  more 
(dyilized  and  secure,  the  present  town  grew  up  by  the  side  of 
the  highway.  In  1880  it  had  attained  so  much  importance 
that  the  prior  of  St.  John,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  obtained  a 
license  to  hold  the  market — vhich  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
bad  been  changed  from  the  Sabbath  day  to  Wednesday — ^in 
Newland-street,  as  well  as  at  the  old  site.  Subsequently  the 
market  day  has  been  changed  to  Tuesday.  From  this  time  the 
hamlet  proceeded  gradually  to  draw  oS  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Hostelries  arose  to  accommodate  the  passing  traffic ;  dwellings 
were  erected  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  age,  with  their  gables  to 
the  street ;  and  Chipping  Hill  was  in  time  abandoned  even  by 
the  lord,  who  built  his  manor-house  in  the  centre  of  the  present 
town.  At  one  period  the  bay  and  say,  or  woollen  cloth  trade,  was 
carried  on  largely  at  Witham,  and  the  mansion-house  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  called  The  Grove,  was  built  by  Mr.  Barwell, 
who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  that  business.  The  town  is 
mentioned  in  acts  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  production 
and  sale  of  these  fabrics ;  but  all  trace  of  this  manufacture  has 
long  since  perished  from  its  borders.  The  assizes,  too,  were 
held  here  in  1 568 — ^why,  has  not  been  explained ;  but  we  know 
these  courts  were  occasionally  migratory,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  some  great  cause  between  local  parties,  or  some  fear- 
ful crimes  had  been  committed  in  the  inmxediate  neighbourhood^ 
which  it  was  thought  most  convenient  to  try  upon  the  spot. 
It  is  proof,  however,  that  Witham  was  then  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the* county.  A  great  change  appears  to 
have  come  over  the  character  of  the  houses  in  the  last  century 
(1787),  by  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  spring,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Dr.  Tavemer  to  be  of  surpassing  power  in  the  cure 
of  a  variety  of  diseases ;  and  speculators  built  a  pump-room, 
and  reared  lodging-houses,  for  the  crowds  of  patients  who  were 
expected  to  flock  to  it  for  relief.  The  Bev«  J.  Bramston,  in  his 
"  Lectures  on  Old  Witham,"  savs — 

"  A  spacioiu  BfMkroom  was  onoe  seen  in  the  field  opposite  Bpa-place^  where 
patients  went  to  drink  the  water ;  and  afterwards,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  kept  up  their  spirits  hy  public  break&sts  and  dancing,  at  which  the 
neighbouring  &milies  attended ;  the  house  where  Mr.  WaUwd  resides  pro- 
Tided  coffee  and  other  refreshments  for  the  Tisitors,  and  Witham  was  spoken  of 
ss  a  waterinf-plaoe.  But  the  whole  scheme  we  know  &)led,  and  the  only 
memorials  of  it  are,  first,  Sr.  TaTComer's  book,  which  is  only  ^reserred  by  those 
who  care  for  notices  of  Witham ;  secondly  the  spa-place,  which  is,  I  bdieri^  a 
^d  of  posthumous  erection,  and  which  certainly  is  not  a  place  i^fiuhionabls 
raorti  as  my  eioeHent  friend,  the  present  oooapier,iii]ot  sony  to  acknowledge; 
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and  luily,  the  mineral  spring  itael^  oorered  OTer  with  earth,  and  whidi  I  nip* 
pcwe  not  ire  persons  in  the  parish  would  be  able  to  disoorer.  Before  thai 
time  I  Biq>pose  Witham  must  hare  been  a  singularlj  picturesque  town,  im^- 
larly  built,  and  at  different  times,  with  deep  roofs,  narrow  gables,  and  project- 
ing stories ;  it  must  hare  looked  what  it  was,  an  ancient  but  unpretending 
county  town ;  but  it  then  aspired  to  be  more,  to  be  a  second  Bath  or  ChdUn- 
ham,  to  be  a  smirk  and  bri^  watering-place,  where  antiquity  was  out  of  places 
and  the  fiuhion  of  the  day  was  alone  to  be  countenanced/' 

Witham  is  now  a  clean  and  handsome  country  town,  with 
some  picturesque  scenes  and  pleasant  walks  around  it,  including 
a  stately  avenue  of  limes  leading  from  the  town-end  to  Chipping 
Hill  and  the  railway  station,  where  the  houses  of  a  hamlet 
are  again  extending  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  burgh  of 
Edward  the  Elder. 

The  mother  church  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  at  Chipping  Hill, 
and  parts  of  it  at  least  are  very  ancient.  The  older  portions 
of  the  wall  are  built  of  Boman  bricks  and  flint.  The  beautiAil 
door- way  which  now  forms  the  chief  entrance  to  the  church  is 
believed  to  have  been  erected  at  the  time  Eling  Stephen  and 
Queen  Maud  gave  the  church  to  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's-Ie- 
grand,  and  to  have  been  preserved  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
sacred  edifice  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  when,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Templars,  they  came  into  possession  of  the  manor.* 
It  has  at  various  times  undergone  changes — a  sweeping  one 
in  the  last  century,  when  church  restoration  was  understood  to 
mean  a  ruthless'  application  of  whitewash  and  plaster;  but 
modem  taste  and  devotion  have  to  some  extent  remedied  this, 
and  in  the  edifice  will  be  found  much  to  interest  the  architect 
and  the  antiquarian.  The  most  ancient  monuments  in  the  church 
are  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  is  a  large  tomb,  with  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  to  John  Heathcote,  who  was  one  of  the  Judges  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  owner  of  Witham  Place.  The  next, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  of  the  date  of  1693,  which 
bears  marks  of  the  barbarous  mutilation  of  Cromwell's  day,  is 
of  white  marble,  erected  to  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  whose  family 
long  possessed  the  chief  manor  here ;  and  the  knight  in  armour 
and  his  lady  are  seen  kneeling  at  an  altar.  Here,  too,  are 
various  inscriptions  to  the  East  family,  the  first  of  them  to 
William  East,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  concluding.,  observed  a 
satirical  tourist  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  "with  such 
fulsome  compliments  to  the  deceased,  that  however  great  his 
merit  was  I  think  he  must  be  exceedingly  hurt  if  he  could  just 
raise  his  head  and  read  his  own  eulogium."  The  large  Latin 
inscription  on  the  Barwell  monument  in  the  chancel,  of  the  date 
of  1697^  will  also  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor^  but  it  is 

•  Bnunfton*s  Leotures  on  Old  Withaxn. 
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merely  a  reooid  of  family  names  and  filial  sorrow.  In  Boman 
catholic  times  thera  were  two  chantries  in  the  chnrch,  one 
founded  in  1897,  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for  a 
chaplain  to  say  daily  prayers  for  Lady  De  Bohun ;  the  other, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  daily.  Both 
were  well  endowed,  but  they  were  seized,  and  the  property  passed 
to  secular  owners,,  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI. 

A  handsome  new  church,  in  the  early  English  style,  was 
built  in  Gnithavon-street,  then  newly  formed,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  in  1 842,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  raised  by  subscription. 
The  site  was  giyen  by  W.  H.  Pattisson,  Esq.,  of  a  family  which 
has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  town,  and  has  been 
settled  here  for  more  than  200  years.  A  large  national  school 
has  since  risen  up  near  it,  and  the  rent  of  a  house  at  Chipping 
Hill,  left  by  Lady  Bamardiston,  in  1681,  is  applied  towards 
its  support.  There  is  also  a  British  school  in  Maldon-road, 
erected  in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  £850. 

Witham  is  well  provided  with  almshouses.  There  are  five 
in  Bridge-street  for  ten  poor  widows,  endowed  by  an  unknown 
donor  with  Wally  Tye,  of  51a.  80p.  in  Fairsted  and  White 
Kotley,  and  Scott's  and  Mott's,  of  45a.  87f.  in  Goldhanger,  so 
that  the  inmates  have  a  stipend  ot  £l  monthly,  4s.  half-yearly, 
and  an  allowance  for  wood  and  coal ;  besides  this,  two  of  the 
occupants  have  the  dividends  of  £200.  Bank  Annuities,  left  by 
John  Poole,  in  1824.  Green's  almshouses  at  Chipping  Hill  were 
founded  by  John  Green,  in  1491,  the  donor  leaving  Browne's 
farm  of  30  acres,  at  Springfield,  half  the  proceeds  of  which  go 
to  the  church,  and  half  to  these  houses,  so  that  the  four  poor 
widows  who  inhabit  them  receive  2s.  6d.  a  week,  2s.  6d. 
quarterly,  and  an  allowance  for  coals.  Armond's  almshouses, 
iuBIont's  Hall  lane,  were  founded  by  George  Armond,  in  1627; 
they  are  endowed  with  rent-charges  on  houses  in  the  town, 
amounting  to  £4.  10s. ;  they  consist  of  three  rooms,  and  are 
occupied  by  two  poor  women.  Harvey's  almshouses,  on  the 
north  of  the  town,  consisting  of  six  dwellings,  were  given  by 
Mr.  Barnard  Harvey  in  1810,  for  poor  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation,  but  the  only  endowment  is  the  rent  of  a 
house  at  Chipping  Hill,  left  by  Thomas  Isaac  in  1812,  out  of 
which  the  inmates  have  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  each.  The 
sum  of  £100,  left  by  Lady  Bamardiston  in  1632,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  twelve  penny  loaves  weekly  at  the  church,  has  been 
increased  with  £20  of  the  town  stock,  and  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  six  acres  of  land  and  a  house  at  Chipping  Hill, 
formerly  used  as  the  workhouse;  of  the  proceeds,  £5.  4s.  is 
given  in  breads  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  poor-rates.    The 
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Rev.  Dr.  Warley,  in  1 7 1 9,  lefk  £50  for  bread  for  m  poor  widows, 
but  this  money  was  expended  in  rebuilding  the  steeple^  and  the 
£i.  Ids.  for  the  bread  is  now  paid  out  of  the  parish  rates. 

Hatfield  Pbverel  and  Priory. — ^Two  miles  from  Witham, 
on  the  road  to  Ghelmsford, — ^having  passed  by  the  way  Witham 
Lodge,  the  neat  mansion  of  Captain  Luard — ^the  trayeller  enters 
Hatfield  Peyerel,  and  looks  down  from  the  hill-top  on  Hatfield 
Place,  the  residence  of  the  Tyrell  family  before  they  purchased 
Boreham  House;  while  further  on,  beyond  the  water  mill  and 
the  river  Ter,  lies  Orix  (the  seat  of  the  late  Samuel  Sbaen, 
Esq.,  now  the  residence  of  B.  D.  Heatley,  Esq.,)  with  its  park 
skirting  the  road,  and  the  house,  commanding  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect to  the  south,  over  the  Yale  of  the  Ohelmer.  Away  to  the 
right  is  Toppingo-Hall,  taking  its  name  from  Thomas  de 
Toppingho,  who  owned  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  now  the 
property  of  Xord  Rayleigh  ;  the  house  is  well  known  for  the 
fine  cedars  round  it,  and  the  farm  was  long  famed  for  its  fox- 
covers.  Amongst  the  ancient  owners  of  property  here  was 
Thomas,  the  son  of  Geoffirey  Ohaucer,  the  poet,  who  held  a  part  of 
the  manor  of  Hatfield  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  left  it,  in 
1486,  to  Alice  Ohaucer,  his  daughter.  Besides  the  noble  owner 
of  Toppingo,  John  Wright  and  G.  B.  M.  Lovibond,  Esqrs.,  and 
the  Rev.  0.  G.  G.  Townsend,  are  now  the  lords  of  Uie  parish, 
which  contains  little  of  historical  note  beyond  the  memory  and 
the  slight  remains  of  the  priory.  Turning  to  tihe  left  from  the 
high  road,  about  the  centre  of  the  straggling  village,  we  reach 
the  site  on  which,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  the  walls  of  this 
monastic  house  were  raised,  and  we  behold  the  only  remnant 
left  of  it— 'the  parish  church.  Hatfield  Priory  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  one  of  those  qualms  of  conscience  which  in  those 
times  often  led  to  similar  architectural  offerings  as  bribes  to 
the  recording  angel  to  blot  out  the  entries  of  old  sins.  Soon 
after  the  Norman  conqueror  had  seized  the  English  throne  he 
was  in  turn  taken  captive  by  a  fair  Saxon,  the  daughter  of 
Ingelrio,  a  noble,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Emgs  and 
conquerors  do  not  woo  in  vain.  The  beautiful  Saxon  maidoi 
became  the  concubine  of  the  royal  Norman,  and  the  mother 
of  a  boy  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  owner  of  Nottingham  Oastle.  The  monarch,  however, 
grew  weary  of  his  fair  mistress,  and  accordingly  married 
ner  to  Balph  Peverel,  one  of  his  followers,  whom  he  loaded  with 
lordships  as  a  reward  for  taking  the  beautifrLl  but  tainted  one 
to  his  home.  Amongst  the  possessions  thus  acquired  was  this 
manor  of  Hatfield.    As  years  rolled  on,  and 

M  WrinUing  an  with  ndBaii  hand 
Had  zoanea  her  yoathfol  gno«s" 
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the  lady-— her  royal  lover  being  dead— bethooght  herself  of  her 
early  frailties,  and  as  a  religions  atonement  of  them  founded  a 
college  here  for  secular  canons,  dedicating  it  to  the  repentant 
Mary  Magdalen.  The  lady  herself  resided  here,  keeping  an 
eye  oy&c  the  holy  brotherhood  till  her  death,  which  took  place 
J>oat  the  year  1100,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  church,  where, 
says  Weever,  in  his  "  Funeral  Monuments,"  "  her  image,  cut  in 
stone,  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  windows."  The  house  did 
not  loog  retain  its  secular  character.  William  Peverel,  the 
son  of  the  foundress,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  about  20  years 
after,  converted  it  into  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  subordinate 
to  St  Alban's  Abbey,  giving  his  own  mansion  as  a  dwelling 
for  the  monks  ;  he  sJso  added  to  its  previous  endowments  three 
fields  near  the  church,  and  amongst  other  property  in  various 
districts  the  advowson  of  Little  Waltham,  and  tithes  in  Brad* 
well,  Little  Baddow,  Ulting,  Witham,  Terling,  and  Boreham. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  priory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1381,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt;  and  here  the  com- 
mnnity,  which  consisted  of  a  prior  and  four  monks,  dwelt  in 
ease  till  the  Beformation,  when  the  chant  was  silenced,  and  the 
sound  of  the  priury  bell  was  heard  no  more  in  Hatfield.  Its 
revenues  then  amounted  to  £88.  19s.  7d.,  which  passed  firom 
Bichard  Snowdall,  the  last  prior,  to  the  crown.  In  1587^ 
Henry  VIII.  granted  the  priory  and  its  property  to  Giles  Leigh, 
of  Walton  liodge,  in  Surrey,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Alleyn 
family,  one  of  whom.  Sir  John,  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1518, 
and  ''  gave  a  rich  collar  of  gold  to  be  worn  by  the  successive 
Lord  Mayors."  John  Wright,  Esq.,  is  now  the  owner  of  this 
property,  and  as  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  old 
pior,  he  receives  the  tithes,  which  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  property,  as  a  part  only  of  the  revenue 
of  d£Bd.  I9s.  7d.  in  1540  now  produces  £1,599.  lis.  8d.  In 
1768  the  estate  was  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Oourt  of 
Chancery,  when  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Wright,  Esq.  The  new 
owner  forthwith  demolished  the  sncient  manor  or  priory  house, 
the  old  home  of  the  Benedictines,  which  stood  near  the  church, 
and  reared  in  its  stead  yonder  elegant  mansion,  now  occupied 
by  his  descendants,  with  its  beautiful  sheet  of  water  and  its 
broad  park,  extending  along  the  road-side  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below,  and,  under  the  name  of  Priory  Place,  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  former  monastic  institution. 

The  original  parish  church  stood  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river,  between  Hatfield  Bury  and  Terling ;  but  wall  and  roof, 
altar  and  aisle,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  men  mounds 
beneath  which  the  rostio  £atheni  dept  have  been  lerelled ;  and 
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the  name  of  Choxoh  Field  is  all  thatpreserves  the  memory  of  ite 
site.  The  parishioners  now  worship  in  the  Norman  chorGh  of 
the  priory,  which  has  been  much  changed  in  character  by  altera- 
tions and  restorations ;  but  the  interior  is  kept  in  good  order,  and 
with  its  fine  windows  filled  with  richly-stained  glass,  is  a  neat 
and  even  elegant  modern  temple.  The  figure  of  Ingelrioa,  the 
foundress,  still  reposes  on  the  window-sill  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel ;  and  on  the  floor  are  various  inscriptions  to  members 
of  the  AUeyn  family.  Amongst  them,  on  a  brass  on  the 
ground,  beneath  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  his  family,  appears 
a  long  and  rather  rough  specimen  of  the  fiineral  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  now  hidden  from  sight  and  almost 
obliterated. 

There  are  four  well-endowed  almshouses  in  the  parish, 
comfortable  dwellings  with  gardens,  built  in  1820,  by  Martha 
Lovibond,  who  left  j£5,270.  Three  per  Gent  Consols  for  their 
support:  two  are  for  married  couples  who  receive  18s.  a  week 
each,  and  two  for  single  persons  at  12s.  each,  with  5s.  for  each 
inmate  on  the  5th  of  August.  The  surplus  of  the  dividends, 
it  was  provided,  should  be  paid  to  the  rector  of  Chelmsford  for 
the  relief  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  or  their  families.  The  other 
charities  consist  of  a  house  and  nine  acres  of  land  at  Totham, 
and  a  house  and  three  acres  at  Wickham,  bought  in  1671,  with 
£  1 00.  left  by  Sir  Edward  Alleyn,  Bart.,  in  1 638,  for  schooling  and 
apprenticing  poor  children,  and  £88.  added  from  the  poor's 
money ;  two  houses  at  Hatfield  Qreen,  granted  in  1657  by 
John  and  Margaret  Tregett  for  J622. ;  one  acre  and  a  quarter 
at  Boreham,  granted  by  John  Alleyn  in  1671,  for  £17  of 
the  parish  stock :  and  three  acres  of  land  at  Little 
Baddow,  granted  by  John  Bust  and  Thomas  Saffold,  in 
1677,  for  £69  of  the  poor's  money.  Besides  these  there 
are  several  pieces  of  land  in  the  parish,  the  building 
used  as  the  old  work-house,  and  the  dwellings,  with  gardens, 
which  are  inhabited  as  almshouses  by  the  poor  of  the  parish,-* 
the  whole  property  being  vested  in  trustees,  who  pay  £b  to 
a  schoolmistress,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  dis- 
tributed  in  bread  and  coals. 

Terling. — The  seat  of  Lord  Rayleigh. — ^After  glancing 
to  the  south  of  Hatfield  over  the  little  parish  of  Ulting,  with 
its  lands  mostly  belonging  to  G.  B.  M.  Lovibond,  Esq.,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  Ghelmer,  whose  stream  bounds  the  yard  of  its 
small  early  English  stone  church,  we  return  to  the  high  road 
and  strike  into  the  rural  district  in  the  opposite  direction. 
About  two  miles  bring  us  to  the  parish  of  TerUng,  "  pleasant 
in  its  situation  and  rich  in  its  soil,"  as  the  old  topographers 
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describe  it.  Near  the  village,  some  of  whose  houses  have  a 
qnaist  air  of  old  antiquity  about  them,  stands  Terling  Plaoe, 
Ae  seat  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  the  oimer  of  the  manors  and  much 
of  the  lands  of  the  parish.  This  manor  was  once,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  the 
resort  of  Henry  YIII.  When  the  Conqueror  came  he  found 
this  estate  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  of  Eley,  but  the  good 
monks  lost  it  for  having  the  humanity  to  give  dielter  to  some 
fugitives  who  were  flying  from  his  sword.  The  manor  fell  into 
the  overloaded  lap  of  Ralph  Feverel,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Bohuns ;  and  "  The  Bruce,"  too,  appears  to  have  had  a 
footing  in  Terling,  for  on  his  assuming  the  Scottish  sceptre, 
two  knights'  fees  here  were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  bishops 
of  Norwich,  however,  held  under  the  lords  paramount  as  early 
as  1269.  The  prelates  formed  Terling  Place  into  an  episcopd 
palace,  planted  the  grounds,  extended  the  park,  and  possessed 
a  ohapel  with  the  right  of  sanctuary,  to  which  it  is  said — ^but 
we  think  mistakingly — ^Hubert  de  Bnrgh  fled  fh>m  the  wrath 
of  Henry  III.  The  property  having  passed  back  to  the  crown 
by  exchange,  Henry  VIII.,  in  1536,  granted  it  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley.  Twenty-seven  years  afterwards  it  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.,  o(  Moulsham,  subsequently  to 
Thomas  Western,  Esq.,  of  Bivenhall  ;  and  in  J  761  it  was 
purohaaed  by  John  Strutt,  Esq.,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  noble  family  of  Bayleigh  on  the  spot  on  which  it  now 
flourishes.  It  appears  that  the  house  of  Strutt  draws  its  blood 
from  the  '"  land  of  cloud-capp'd  piny  moantains,"  Switzerland, 
where  its  founder,  Godfried  Strutz  de  Hinkelred,  of  Under 
Walden,  flourished  as  chief  of  the  Swiss  auxiliaries  in  1240, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  when  the  charter  of 
freedom  was  granted  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  In  the 
dissensions  and  struggle  which  followed,  he  sought  an  asylum 
in  England ;  and  from  him  descended  Sir  Denner  Strutt,  of 
Little  Warley,  who  was  knighted  and  created  a  baronet  in 
1640.  Sir  Denner,  as  a  staunch  royalist,  took  the  field  against 
Fairfax,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Colchester.  On  his 
death  the  Bev.  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Terliug,  became  the  representative 
of  the  &mily,  and  he  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Major-General 
Strutt,  who  was  governor  of  Quebec,  and  of  Colonel  Strutt, 
the  father  of  the  present  Lord.  Colonel  Strutt  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  this  lady  having 
been  made  a  peeress  in  1821,  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  18S6  the  Hon.  John  James  Strutt  became  Baron  Bayleigh. 

The  Terling  Place  of  the  present  day  presents  Uttle  to  interest 
the  antiquarian.    There  is  not  even  a  cob*webbed  comer  of  the 
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old  palace  left  in  which  he  can  lozariate.  He  will  be  told, 
indeed,  that  gold  and  uilyer  coins  and  rings  of  the  Bomans 
have  been  dug  up  on  the  domain  ;  but  the  rooms  in  which  the 
royal  reformer  sat  on  his  occasional  visits  have  been  demolished 
—of  the  chapel  of  sanctuary,  to  which  the  criminal  fled  for 
safety,  there  is  not  a  stone  left  upon  a  stone.  In  place  of  the 
ancient  palace  we  find  a  spacious  and  elegant  modem  mansion 
of  white  brick,  with  two  extensive  wings,  built  by  John  Stratt, 
Esq.,  and,  wiih  the  grounds  about  it,  considerably  improved 
at  subsequent  periods,  especially  by  the  present  noble  owner. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  the  chaste  elegance  of  good  taste. 
This  the  visitor  will  admit  when  he  crosses  the  threshold  into 
the  entrance-hall,  and  his  pleased  eye  rests  upon  fine  casts 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  adorn  the  front  of  a  gallery 
running  round  the  whole  of  the  apartment— when  he  con- 
templates the  principal  staircase,  framed  after  the  model  of  the 
Beauregard,  at  Paris — or  passes  onward  and  looks  upon  the 
beautifully-ornamented  roof  of  the  spacious  drawing-room.  In 
the  library  adjacent  are  some  fine  busts;  and  in  a  room  of  the  west 
wing,  amongst  other  paintings,  some  of  them  by  Dutch  artists, 
the  attention  is  arrested  by  four  splendid  pictures  of  Ganoletti, 
representing  scenes  in  the  streets  of  Florence  during  the  carnival; 
they  are  in  the  first  style  of  that  master.  Wandering  back 
to  the  opposite  wing,  in  the  great  diniug-room  we  find  the  walls 
nearly  covered  with  family  portraits.  Here  is  a  good  likeness  of 
Madame  Strutt — a  fine  old  painting  of  the  late  Lady  Bayleigh; 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  Lord  Bayleigh ;  Mrs.  Anne  Strott, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Drummond ;  two  portraits  of  the  Hon.  Miss 
Strutt,  one  in  her  juvenile  days  and  the  other  in  ripe  woman- 
hood; the  Duke  of  Leinster,  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds ;  and,  near  by,  the  two  royal  Charles's — ^fix>m  whom, 
we  believe,  the  ducal  house  claims  descent — by  Vandyke^  from 
whose  easel  there  is,  too,  a  beautiful  little  picture  of  his  own  wife. 
Without,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  pleasant  spot,  aioand 
which  memories  of  '^  the  old  gray  past "  will  naturally 
cling.  The  mansion  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a  well-wooded 
park  of  between  200  and  800  acres,  through  which  the  little 
river  Ter  winds  modestly  along,  pleasant  views  stretching  to 
the  south  and  eastward  over  the  neighbouring  woodlands  and 
the  vales  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  front,  towards 
the  village,  slopes  a  space  of  level  lawn,  beyond  which 
rises  a  green  terrace ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  as  if  springing 
from  amidst  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  plantations,  are  seen 
the  roof  and  spire  of  the  parish  churchy  presenting  a  sweetly 
piotuxeaqae  scene  to  the  eye. 
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The  church  affords  a  noble  proof  of  the  plons  mum* 
ficence  of  the  noble  patron,  ^ho  within  the  last  few  years  has 
expended  aboat  £1,000  in  its  partial  rebuilding  and  restoration. 
It  contains  a  few  antique  brasses  and  olden  inscriptions,  and  in 
the  north  chapel  is  the  family  vault  of  the  Strutt  family.  The 
greater  part  of  the  steeple  fell  down  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago ;  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  stone  on  the  west  side 
iDfoims.ns  that  it  did  so  being  very  old,  and  that  after  lying  in 
rains  two  years  it  was  rebuilt  in  i  732  by  Anthony  Gould ;  John 
Soott  and  Daniel  Stammers  being  then  churchwardens.  The 
parochial  school  is  endowed  with  an  annuity  of  £15  out  of  Troys 
Farm,  granted  by  Col.  Strutt  in  1820,  in  establishment  of  a 
bequest  by  Benjamin  Joscelyn  in  1775,  which  was  void  under 
the  Mortmain  Act ;  the  rents  of  two  cottages  and  a  building 
are  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  church ;  and  about  £S0  a  year 
''isreoriTed  by  Lord  Bayleigh  from  Smith's  charity  (noticed 
elsewhere)  for  distribution  in  clothing  to  the  poor  who  do  not 
receiye  parochial  relief. 

FAni8TEAi)."-From  Terling,  along  the  northern  verge  of 
the  Hundred,  stretches  a  pleasant  rural  tract,  with  its  farm- 
houses and  fertile  fields,  but  presenting  little  to  arrest  the  step 
of  the  antiquarian  or  to  employ  the  historic  pen.  Fairstead, 
with  its  hills  and  woodlands,  is  a  pleasant  parish ;  its  manors 
are  owned  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  and  Walley's  Hall,  the  mansion 
of  one  of  them,  appears  to  be  an  ancient  edifice.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  had  formerly  belonging  to  it  a  thatched 
chapel,  called  Lady  Wydeline's,  a  proof  of  its  ancient  importance. 
Boger  de  Bydil  gave  the  patronage  of  the  living  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1221,  and  with  him  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  principal  mansion  in  the  parish  is  that  of  the  Bev.  J.  Cox, 
which  is  a  large  and  handsome  dwelling.  The  church  is  a  small 
building,  in  good  repair;  its  antiquity  being  attested  by  the 
Boman  bricks  mingled  amongst  the  stone  of  its  tower.  The 
poor  have  the  interest  of  £227.  5s.  6d.  Three  per  Gent.  Oonsols^ 
left  by  James  Garter,  in  1828,  for  distribution  in  coals. 

The  Notleys. — The  tomb  of  Bat. — Adjacent  ip  this 
parish,  and  running  nearly  up  to  Braintree,  lie  the  Notleysi, 
'Black  and  White,  which  in  early  times  made  but  one  village  or 
township.  J.  F.  Wright,  Esq.  of  Eelvedon  Hatch,  is  now  lord 
of  White  Notley  Hall,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  bought  the 
estate  of  Lord  Vaux  for  £2,500,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
manor  of  Black  Notley  belongs  to  D.  B.  Hanbury,  Esq.  The 
churches  are  Norman,  and  that  of  White  Notley  contains  in  its 
chancel  a  highly  decorated  piscina  of  the  style  of  Edward  IIL 
Black  Notley  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  birih*plaoe  of 
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two  of  our  Essex  worthie6'-*the  good  Bishop  Bedell  and  the 
natoralist  and  philosopher^  John  Ray. 

William  Bedell,  whose  name  will  long  be  preserved  in  the 
history  of  our  divines,  and  in  the  traditions  of  Ireland,  was 
bom  here  in  1570,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  matrioalated  at 
Emmanuel  OoUege,  Cambridge.  He  took  holy  orders  *'  ftom 
the  suffiragan  Bishop  of  Colchester,"  as  his  biographer  informs 
us,  and  was  for  a  time  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Afterwards  he 
went  as  chaplain  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Venice.  It  was 
in  Ireland,  however^  that  he  established  a  claim  to  be  re- 
membered amongst  the  great  and  the  good.  In  1627  he  was 
elected  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  two  years 
after  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Eilmore.  In  this  capacity  his 
loving  demeanour  won  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and 
his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Irish  language  did 
much  to  promote  amongst  them  the  spread  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  In  so  much  veneration  was  he  held,  that  for  a 
time  his  person  was  respected  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  re- 
bellion ;  but  he  was  afterwards  seized  and  confined,  the  rigont 
of  his  imprisonment  hastening  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  Feb.  1641,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

John  Ray,  the  great  naturalist,  the  Christian  philosopher, 
and  the  founder  of  the  true  principles  of  classification  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
in  this  village.  He  was  bom  the  29th  of  Nov.,  1627.  Evincing 
signs  of  native  talent,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  forge  he 
was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  at  Braintree ;  firom  thence  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  Greek  lecturer, 
and  soon  after  mathematical  reader.  Wandering  in  the  fields 
during  a  period  of  illness,  he  appears  to  have  set  in  earnest 
to  the  investigation  of  natural  history,  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Willoughby,  he  became  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
world  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that — '*  He 
was  unquestionably  the  first  who  reduced  the  science  of  botany 
to  a  sgptem,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  that  brilliant  com- 
pletion of  the  artificial  arrangement  which  was  left  for  the 
immortal  Swede  to  perfect.  Bay  indeed  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  scientific  order  in  this  department :  he  found 
Nature  a  trackless  wilderness,  but  his  genius  and  perseverance 
reduced  her  beauties  to  a  methodical  plan."  He  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  continent,  pro- 
secuting his  researches  and  his  favourite  study,  afterwards 
giving  the  results  to  the  public,  in  his  History  of  Insects,  and 
other  works,  his  descriptions  having  been  characterized  by  high 
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authority  as  masterpieces  of  cleamess  and  precision.  Bay  is 
an  encouraging  proof  to  the  children  of  **  the  people" — those 
not  bom  to  weeJth  or  the  means  of  readily  acquiring  knowledge — 
of  how  worth  and  well*applied  talent  can  work  its  way :  this  poor 
boy,  of  obscure  birth  and  humble  parentage,  emerging  from  his 
Essex  village,  became,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Boy  al  Society,  the  friend 
and  associate  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  Quiet,  how- 
oyer,  as  was  the  tenor  of  his  way,  he  became  a  victim  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  time.  He  had  taken  holy  orders  on  the 
Bestoration,  but  refusing  to  comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity, 
he  resigned,  and  lost  his  fellowship.  In  1672  his  friend 
Willoughby  died,  leaving  him  d£60.  a  year,  and  appointing  him 
guardian  to  his  two  sons — a  trust  which  he  faithfiilly  executed. 
In  1678  be  married  a  lady,  twenty- four  years  younger  than  him- 
self, and  had  three  daughters  by  her.  He  retired  first  to  Faulk- 
boum  Hall,  and  then  to  this  his  native  village^  where  he  died, 
in  January,  1704,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  writings 
were  numerous,  but  his  greatest  work  was,  perhaps,  *'  The 
Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  Oreation," 
which  breathes  a  spirit  of  christian  piety,  and  is  fiiU 
of  philosophical  detail.  His  tomb,  which  stands  in  the  church- 
yard—an  object  of  interest  to  learned  pilgrims,  a  party  of  whom 
came  from  London,  some  years  since  to  visit  it — ^is  a  square 
pedestal  monument  It  was  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
Bight  Bev.  Henry  Oompton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  bears  a 
long  Ladn  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation-— 

**  Hid  in  this  nazrow  tomb,  thii  marlile  ipaot 
liM  all  that  death  could  matoh  from  thia  great  man ; 
Hie  body  moulden  in  its  natiye  olaY, 
While  o  er  wide  worlds  his  works  their  beams  displaj, 
As  bright  and  everlasting  as  the  day. 
To  thc«e  just  fame  asoribeatemortal  breath. 
And  in  his  writings  he  ontliyes  his  death. 
Of  ererj  science  eyerj  part  he  knew, 
Bead  in  all  arts  diyine  and  human  too  ; 
Like  Solomon,  (and  Solomon  alone, 
We  as  a  greater  king  of  knowledge  own) 
Our  modern  sage  durk  nature's  eeorets  read, 
From  the  tall  cedar  to  the  hyssop's  bed ; 
From  the  unwieldest  beast  of  land  or  deep 
To  the  least  insect  that  has  power  to  creep ; 
Nor  did  his  artfiil  labors  only  show 
Thoee  plants  which  on  the  earth's  wide  sur&oe  grow, 
But  piercing  e'en  her  dsrkest  entrails  through, 
All  that  was  wise,  dl  that  was  neat,  he  knew, 
And  nature's  inmost  gloom  maoe  dear  to  common  yiew. 
From  foreign  shores  ms  learoinff  brought  supplies, 
Bzpoeing  Measures  hid  from  omer  eyes, 
Loading  his  single  mind  to  make  his  country  wise. 
But  wfikt^s  yet  more^  he  was  so  meekly  great 
That  e&yyi  unrepioiiigi  aaw his statei 
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]^N*»  nan  accompliihintfinti !  his  humble  mind 
Pooiootod  a  jeird  whidi  it  oould  not  find. 
A  great  descent  lent  nothing  to  his  fiune, 
Tirtuei  not  bbth,  distinguisned  his  high  nsma  : 
TiUes  and  wealth  he  nerer  atrore  to  gain  ; 
Those  he  would  rather  merit  than  obtain. 
His  priyate  life  in  humble  shades  he  spent. 
Worthy  a  palace,  with  a  cell  content ; 
Unwearied  he  would  knowledge  still  pnnne^ 
The  only  thing  in  which  no  mean  he  knew  ; 
What  more  did  add  to  these  bright  gifts  we  find 
A  pure  untainted  pieir  of  mind. 
England's  blest  church  engrossed  his  sealous  care, 
A  truth  his  dying  accents  did  declare. 
Thus  lost  he  in  retirement  his  ^peat  breath-^ 
Thus  died  he  liying  who  thus  hvee  in  death — 
Thus  has  heayen  (Med  his  age's  gloiy  home 
And  the  bright  wonder  of  the  age  to  come." 

The  poor  of  Wlute  Notley  have  the  rents  of  two  acres  and 
three  roods  of  land,  and  three  cottages  and  gardens  left  by  Major 
Whitebread,  which  are  distributed  in  bread  to  widows  and 
widowers,  and  £10  from  the  dividend  of  £666.  Ids.  4d.  Throe 
per  Gent.  Consols,  left  by  Jeffrey  Grimwood,  Esq.  of  Cressing 
Temple,  in  1840.  In  Black  Notley  the  rents  of  two  hoiuea 
in  Braintree  and  Booking,  left  by  John  Goker,  in  1702,  aie 
applied,  £S  to  a  schoolmaster  for  ten  free  scholars,  and  the 
remainder  is  divided  amongst  poor  widows  not  receiving 
parochial  relief;  a  rent-charge  of  £10  from  houses  in  8t 
Botolph,  Bisbopsgate,  left  by  Mary  Kitchen,  in  171^2,  is  dis- 
tributed at  Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 

Cressing,  which  adjoins  White  Notley  on  the  west,  is  a 
scattered  rural  village,  somewhat  distinguished  from  those 
around  it  by  the  foot-prints  of  the  rich  Templars  and  the 
warrior  monks  of  St.  John,  which  can  still  be  faintly  traced 
upon  its  soil.  When,  in  lliO,  King  Stephen  granted  the 
Hundred  to  the  Knights  Templars,  they  fixed  upon  this  as  a 
pleasant  spot,  whereon  to  found  one  of  their  oells  or  preoep- 
tories,  of  which  they  possessed  sixteen  in  England,  that  of 
Grossing  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  upwards  of  150 
years  men  eminent  in  this  order  of  religious  soldiers  were  lords 
of  the  village,  the  lands,  and  the  church,  which  was  long 
regarded  as  a  chapel  of  Witham  ;  and  they  ruled  in  state  at  the 
old  manor-house,  which  thus  acquired  the  title  of  Cressiog 
Temple.  When  the  sword-blades  which  had  flashed  through 
the  Paynim  hosts  had  become  dimmed  by  the  accusation  of 
hideous  crimes,  and  the  growing  jealousy  of  kings  and  prelates 
at  the  vast  wealth  and  power  of  the  order  had  led  to  its  sup- 
pression and  sent  its  leaders  to  the  stake,  Crossing,  with  their 
other  possessions  in  England,  passed  to  the  kindred  fraternity 
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of  the  hospitallers  of  St.  John.  These  knights  held  it  till  the 
Reformation.  It  soon  after  passed  to  the  Smyths,  an  old  Essex 
family  T?hich  long  flourished  at  the  Temple,  and  left  its  name 
upon  Smyth's  Hall  at  Blackmore.  The  manor  now  belongs 
to  Captain  Stmtt  The  preceptory  or  temple,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  church,  at  the  time  when  the  white  robes  and  the 
red  cross  of  the  knights  were  seen  there,  was  a  very  extensive 
building,  with  its  appendant  chapel,  which,  so  late  as  1626,  was 
used  for  divine  service ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
demolished.  The  home  of  the  vowed  warriors  has  become  a 
farm-house ;  the  ploughshare  has  literally  superseded  the  sword  ; 
and  some  carved  wainscoting  within  the  dwelling,  and  part  of 
a  moat  without,  appear  to  be  nearly  the  only  fragments  left  of 
the  olden  temple.  The  church  of  Crossing  is  ancient,  but  has 
undergone  many  alterations,  which  have  swept  away  most  of  its 
early  features.  The  poor  have  £10.  from  the  bequest  of  Jeffrey 
Orimwood,  Esq.,  as  noticed  in  White  Notley. 

Faulxbourn. — ^The  seat  of  J.  Bullock,  Esq. — The  grounds 
and  gardens  of  Glazenwood,  extending  to  fifty-two  acres,  will 
tempt  the  traveller  to  stray  into  the  little  parish  of  Bradwell.* 
At  the  Park  House,  now  parkless,  the  seat  of  M.  P.  C.  Brunwin, 
Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  will  find  some  good  paintings ; 
in  Uie  little  antique  church  some  splendid  monuments  to  the 
Mascys,  one  of  whom  (Sir  Anthony)  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
siege  of  Colchester.  And  now,  having  reached  the  verge  of  the 
Hundred,  within  three  miles  of  Braintree,  we  retrace  our  steps  by 
the  road  towards  Witham,  and  enter  Faulkboum  by  the  way. 
There  are  only  a  few  scattered  houses,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  inhabited  spot  in  very  early  times,  as  a  wall,  partly  of  Boman 
brick,  and  a  coin  of  Domition  turned  up  from  beneath  its 
foundation,  are  considered  to  mark  it  as  the  site  of  a  Roman 
villa.  The  Hall,  the  seat  of  J.  Bullock,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the 
parish,  now  monopolizes  all  the  historic  interest  of  the  scene. 
It  stands  in  a  park  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  well  wooded  and 
watered  and  stocked  with  the  dappled  deer ;  and  in  one  part  of 
the  grounds  a  majestic  cedar,  considered  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
Ungdom,  the  body  being  nineteen  feet  in  girth,  spreads  its  ample 
shade.  The  mansion,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  gothic  and  ornamental  brick- work  in  the  kingdom, 
is  a  massive  pile  of  red  brick,  with  an  elegant  front — a  modern 
restoration  of  the  original  structure— with  lofty  towers  and 
battlements,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mist  that  gathers  on  the 

*  The  only  chaiitj  in  Bradwell  consists  of  the  Foor^s  Land,  given  by  an 
unknown  do»nor ;  and  since  added  to  by  allotment,  comprising  seven  acres  two 
roods,  the  rent  of  which  it  distributed  amongst  those  who  do  not  reoelTe  parish 
relief. 
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path  of  time.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  mansion^  and  within 
the  bounds  of  the  park,  the  village  church  "  tops  the  neigbocn- 
ing  hill ;"  and  still  nearer  rises  St  German's  spring — ^in  days 
of  yore  of  great  repute— round  whose  brink  the  way-worn 
pilgrim  and  the  penitent  bowed,  and  the  maiden  offered  her 
virgin  vow ; — the  worship  of  wells  and  springs  being  in  early 
days  a  very  general  practice,  and  even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
we  find  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  injunctions  against  it.  The 
original  mansion,  which  till  within  a  century  was  moated  on 
every  side,  was  evidently  of  very  ancient  date,  and  much  of  it 
yet  remains.  The  old  Norman  towers  still  rise  in  their  strength 
and  grandeur,  firm  and  unshaken  as  when,  in  the  days  of  feudal 
rule,  they  carried  at  once  awe  and  protection  to  the  country 
around,  or  echoed  the  cry  of  the  hunter  band,  and  the  war-notes 
of  the  mustering  vassals.  Time  ha  sheen  silently  labouring  for 
centuries  to  pick  away  the  foundation  of  what  the  tempest  and 
the  foeman  spared,  yet  the  towers  of  Faulkboum  stand  erect; 
and  modem  taste  has  combined  with  the  stem  features  of  a 
bygone  age  the  air  of  ease  and  the  character  of  elegance  which 
beseemeth  the  home  of  the  English  squire.  Various  styles  of 
architecture  are  mingled  in  the  building  as  taste  or  ooAvenienoe 
suggested  alterations,  yet  still,  as  every  gathering  year  drives 
its  storms  over  the  late  additions,  they  gradually  harmonise 
into  a  stately  whole.  The  building  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Earl  Gloucester  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  according 
to  which  it  is  about  seven  centuries  old.  If  so,  probably  it 
was  one  of  those  fortified  mansions  with  which  the  nobles 
filled  the  land  with  the  reluctant  acquiescence  of  that  monarch, 
and  it  might  have  been  only  partially  destroyed  when  the 
demolishing  edict  of  the  succeeding  Henry  went  forth  to  level 
these  buildings  with  the  ground.  This  conjecture  is  sustained 
by  the  evidence  which  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe  have  at  times 
produced,  brickwork  and  foundations  having  been  laid  bare, 
which  prove  that  the  edifice  once  extended  over  a  much  larger 
space  than  it  at  present  occupies.  It  first  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  family  which  at  present  holds  it  in 
1687,  when  John  Fortescue,  Esq.,  sold  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Bullock,  of  Great  Toiham.  This  gentleman  had  been  knighted 
by  James  the  First  eighteen  years  before,  but  the  family  for 
centuries  previously  had  been  honourably  known  to  fame,  and 
had  spread  out  its  branches  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1385,  we  learn  from  the  historian,  Dr.  William  Bullock 
was  one  of  the  negociators  of  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  five  of  the  family 
were  returned  to  that  monarch  as  gentlemen ;  in  the  early  part 
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of  die  sizteenth  oentary  Dr.  Henry  Bullock,  the  fiiend  of 
Erasmns  and  the  proiigS  of  Wolsey,  ranked  high  amongst 
the  learned  of  his  time  ;  and  another  was  sheriff  of  Berkshire 
io  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Since  the  purchase  hy 
Sir  Edward  the  fiemuly  have  constantly  resided  here,  and 
members  of  it  have  represented  Essex  and  its  horotighs  in 
parliament. 

The  mansion  contains  some  fine  apartments,  and  the  walls 
of  nearly  all  are  enriched  with  paintings  of  the  first  masters. 
The  drawing*room  on  the  right  is  peculiarly  rich  in  these 
treasures — a  Magdalen  by  Guido,  nearly  the  size  of  life, -^ 
The  Ofibring  of  the  Wise  Men,  by  Reubens, — and  works  of 
Hofland,  Cuyp,  Vandyke,  DeHeem,  and  others,  being  amongst 
the  number.  The  dining  and  other  rooms  are  profusely 
decorated  in  the  same  delightful  manner.  Undoubted  originals 
of  Bapbael,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Carlo  Dolci,  Snyders^Van  Osj 
Narveu,  Murillo,  Vermeuler,  Berghem,  Alexander  Veronese, 
Gainsborough,  Greuze,  and  Sir  Wm.  Beechey,  are  amongst  the 
number,  rendering  the  Bullock  collection  of  paintings  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  county. 

In  the  little  church  of  Faulkbourn,  which  appears  to  he  a 
Norman  structure,  are  monuments  to  the  Fortescue  family  of 
1576  and  1598,  with  the  tombs  of  Sir  Edward  Bullock  and 
others  who  have  succeeded  him  as  lords  of  the  manor  and 
squires  of  this  parish.  The  charities  consist  of  the  diyidends 
of  £200  Three  per  Gent.  Reduced  Annuities,  left  by  Capt. 
Hntdiinson,  for  distribution  in  bread,  and  a  rent-charge  of 
208.  out  of  a  house  at  Eelvedon,  left  by  the  Rev.  John 
Harrison. 

The  Braxteds— The  beat  of  Charles  Du  Oane, 
Esq.,  M.P.— -On  leaving  Witham,  by  the  high  road  to 
Colchester,  the  Braxteas,  swelling  up  Ifato  gentle  hills, 
picturesquely  clothed  with  woodlands,  are  seen  to  the  right. 
Little  Braxtad  is  about  a  ntdle  from  the  town.  Its  small 
Nomian  church,  which  has  heen  recently  thoroughly  restored, 
^th  its  semi-circular  apse  forming  the  chanoel,  and  its  wooden 
porch  in  the  style  of  the  Tudor  age,  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian.*  Great  Braxted  lies  two  miles  beyond.  It  is  a 
scatter^  village ;  and  yonder  elegant  mansion,  of  which  we  catch 
glimpses  irom  the  high  road,  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  a  goodly  park,  is  the  seat  of  Charles  Du  Cane,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  members  for  North  Essex.  He  is  now  lord  of  the  parish, 
wfaieh  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  at  the 

*  There  are  two  cottage«  in  the  pariah  for  the  poor,  giren  by  an  unknown 
donor. 
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time  of  Doomsday  survey ;  and  afier  passing  through  vaiioas 
noble  hands,  came  by  purchase  to  the  Du  Cane  family  in  1745. 
This  family,  the  name  of  which  appears  originally  to  faaye  been 
Du  Quesne,  was  amongst  those  which  suffered  in  the  cmel 
persecution   for     conscience    sake    and     stem     adhesion   to 
Protestant  principles,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Flanders,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  quitted  that  country,  and,  with 
numbers  of  their  co-religionists,  sought  shelter  under  the  shield 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  extended  over  them  in  England.   They 
settled  first  in  Canterbury,  and  then  in  London,  engaging  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  promoting  the  silk  manufactures  so  largely 
introduced  by  their  countrymen.  A  branch  of  the  house  appears 
to  have  been   early  planted  in  Essex,  as  we  find  from  inter- 
marriages with  the  leading  families;  and  Peter  DuCane,  Esq., 
the  purchaser  of  this  estate,  who  was  high  sheriff  in  1745,  and  is 
described  as  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  removed  to  Braxted  Park 
in  175 1.    He  greatly  improved  the  mansion,  which  was  built  by 
the  D'Aroys  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  residence  of  the  owners  long  before  that  period,  as  we  find 
mention  of  a  park  here  so  early  as  1473.     Turning  to  the  right 
near  Bivenhall-gate,  a  mile  brings  us  within  the  precincts  of 
the  walled  park,  and  passing  the  sheltering  plantation,  and  the 
two  lodges,  a  scene  of  sylvan  beauty  opens  on  the  view.    To 
the  left  extends  a  noble  lake  of  at  least  20  acres,  lying  smooth 
and  glassy  in  the  summer  sun-light,  or  rolling  its  tiny  waves 
against  the  green  margin  when  stirred  by  winter's  storm ;  and 
narrowing  here  and  there  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river,  it  takesits 
winding  course  through  the  domain.  On  the  rising  ground  along 
the  verge  of  the  water,  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  forms  the  approach 
to  the  mansion  ;  and  as  we  traverse  this,  the  modest  little 
village  church,  with  its  wooden  belfry,  appears  close  to  us 
on  the  right,  nestling  within  the  precincts  of  the  park,  as  if 
it  were  an  appendage  of  the  manor-house,  as  it  redly  was  in 
olden  days.     Crossing  a  bridge,  we  ascend  the  hill  top  on  which 
stands  the  mansion,    an   extensive  building  of  white  brick, 
fronting  to  the  south-west.      On  one  side  extend  the  grounds 
and  gardens  of  twenty  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  stocked  with 
a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  shrubs.   In  other  directions  there 
lies  unrolled  before  us  a  wide  living  panorama  of  this  part  of 
the  county ;  and  as  we  look  abroad  upon  it,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  this  peaceful  and  apparently  unprotected  modem  home 
of  an  English  gentleman,  linked  with  the  neighbouring  laods, 
and  farm-houses,  and  hamlets  by  a  thousand  friendly  and  social 
ties,   there  is   more  real  security  for  the  country — certainly 
more  comfort— than  in  the  fortified  castle  and  embattled  tower 
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whiohin  old  times  would  have  crowned  a  height  like  this.  On 
flitber  side  of  ns  stretches  a  park  of  about  500  acres,  the  green 
turf  falling  rather  precipitately  to  the  lake  below,  within  whose 
wooded  verge  is  found  a  quiet  hermitage,  in  which  contempla- 
tion may  dream  away  the  summer  hour.  Beyond  lies  a  rural 
map  of  farms  and  fields,  fox-covers,  villages,  and  holy  spires 
"glittering  through  every  woodland  shade,"  till  the  country 
fades  away  in  the  dim  distance.  Within,  the  mansion  is  as 
interesting  as  the  beauty  of  the  scene  widiout.  The  spacious 
hall,  which  has  an  elegantly  arched  arcade  at  either  end,  is  richly 
stored  with  antique  pillars,  marble  vases,  classic  statues,  and 
olden  sarcophagi,  principally,  we  believe,  collected  by  Peter 
Dn  Cane,  Esq.,  in  Italy — all  exceedingly  beautiful  specimens 
of  ancient  art.  The  waUs  of  the  dining  and  other  rooms 
are  finely  adorned  with  family  portraits  and  the  paintings  of  the 
old  masters.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stands  a  magnificent 
scotptured  statuary  marble  vase,  brought  from  Adrian's  villa ; 
and  as  we  turn  firom  it,  the  eye  rests  in  succession  on  a  series 
of  beautiful  columns,  amongst  them  a  small  antique,  21  inches 
high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  Mercury, — a  pair  of  fine 
Cippoline  marble  pillars,  five  feet  high, — another  of  black  and 
white  Neapolitan  marble, — and  a  pair  of  Egyptian  granite  pedes- 
tals. Here  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  statue  of  Europa  carried 
off  by  the  bull,  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus,  a  firagment  of  a 
leg  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,— Uiere  by  a  beautiful  figure  of  the 
crouching  Venus ;  an  antique  bust  of  a  child  ;  another  of 
Nero ;  an  Etruscan-shaped  marble  vase ;  a  pair  of  fine  Parian 
marble  tassas,  with  handles ;  a  cast  of  Paris ;  and  a  pair  of  life- 
size  sitting  statues  beneath  the  archway  at  the  lower  end« 
Here,  too,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  mansion,  we  find  Cleopatra, 
Copid,  and  Psyche ;  an  Egyptian  figure  of  the  sacred  buffalo 
in  black  basalt ;  a  sculptured  head  of  Bacchus,  in  basso  antico ; 
a  small  sculptured  Neapolitan  marble  sarcophagus ;  with  bust, 
yase,  and  tassa,  of  the  beauty  of  which  we  can  convey  little 
idea  through  the  medium  of  the  petty  ink-drop.  First  amongst 
the  paintings  may  be  placed  the  noble  picture  by  Paulo  Panini 
of  St  Peter's,  at  Borne ;  and  after  this  we  cast  an  admiring  eye 
in  succession  as  we  pass  through  the  apartments  on  a  fine 
picture  on  panel  by  Spagnoletto;  a  view  of  the  beach  at  Scheve- 
lipg  by  Van  Ooyen ;  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  its  companion 
picture,  by  Salvator  Bosa ;  St.  James  blessing  little  children,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  view  of  the  Dogano  in  Venice,  and  a  com- 
panion view,  by  Ganaletto ;  Virgin  and  child,  in  early  Italian ; 
View  of  the  Square  of  St.  Marco  at  Venice,  by  Ghiardi ;  a  land- 
scape with  pastoral  figures,  by  Poussin ;  a  river  in  Italy,  by 
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Oallcott ;  a  beaatiful  painting  of  fruit  and  ineeets,  and  its 
iK>mpamon,  by  F.  A.  Gorreyn ;  a  portrait  of  Bnbens ;  a  paint- 
ing of  frait  and  still  life,  by  Van  Zoon ;  view  in  Venice,  on 
panel, by  Francis;  a  portrait,  by  Vander Heist;  landscape  and 
fignrea,  by  Pelher;  a  view,  by  Van  Goyen;  Dead  game, 
and  frnit,  by  Snyders ;  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Nymphs,  by 
Carlo  Lotti ;  Interior  of  a  larder,  by  Weenynx ;  and  a  small 
rocky  landscape,  by  Poussin.  Turning  from  drawing-room 
and  ball  to  what  may  be  called  the  rear  of  the  buildmg,  we 
•nter  an  arcade  opening  upon  a  tasteful  lawn  to  the  north-east ; 
and  stored  with  objects  of  curiosity,  skeletons  of  rare  beasts  and 
birds,  at  denizens  of  the  deep — 

**  Works  of  «n  ftU-wiae  Gk>d'8  oraatire  hand, 
Bpoib  from  the  lea,  and  trophies  from  the  land'* — 

it  forms  a  pretty  little  museum  and  pleasant  promenade. 

The  church,  a  neat  little  building,  enriched  with  stained  glass 
windows  and  fine  carvings,  stands,  as  before  stated,  on  a  hill- 
top within  the  park,  and  contains  the  vault  of  the  Du  Cane 
ftmily,  and  inscriptions  to  various  of  its  members  interred 
there. 

There  is  a  good  school-house  in  the  parish,  built  by  Captain 
Du  Cane  in  18i4 ;  and  the  charities  consist  of  thirteen  acres  of 
land,  given  in  exchange  for  an  allotment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  distributed  in  coals ;  a  rent-charge  of  £S  on  Pundicls  left  by 
John  Freaein  1608  ;  20s.  to  be  applied  for  a  sermon,  £l,  68.  8d. 
fbr  a  coat  or  gown  for  an  aged  poor  person,  and  Ids.  4d.  for 
distribution  in  bread ;  there  is  also  a  rent-charge  of  £i.  6s.  8d. 
out  of  Braxted  park,  by  an  unknown  donor,  for  poor 
widows. 

BlVENHALL — ^ThE  KESTDENCE  OF   SiR  JoHN  PaGE  WooD.— 

On  the  road  to  Colchester,  Bivenhall  lies  in  our  path,  two  miles 
from  Witham,  with  a  village  to  the  left,  and  a  hamlet  on  the  high 
road.  In  the  first  written  records  of  the  parish  we  find  it 
belonged  to  Ediths,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but 
the  unwritten — the  remains  of  a  Boman  villa,  a  funeral  vase, 
and  imperial  coins,  discovered  in  the  parish — trace  it  back  as  a 
habitable  spot  to  the  earliest  ages  of  our  history.  With  the 
exception  of  Dorewood's  Hall — which  takes  its  name  from  John 
Dorewood,  who  resided  here  in  the  time  of  Bichard  IT. — 
now  the  seat  of  H.  Dixon,  Esq.,  the  manor,  the  principal 
mansion,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lands,  are  owned  by 
T.  B.  Western,  Esq.,  whose  family  formerly  inhabited  Bivenhau 
Place,  and  have  their  burial-place  in  the  church,  which  the  late 
lord  thoroughly  restored  and  adorned.  Bivenhall  Place  is  still 
the  oUef  mansion  of  the  parish.    It  was  formerly  the  hmnt 
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ci  the  Scales,  Gate,  and  Wiseman  familiee ;  nnd  it  i»  now 
occopied  by  the  Bey.  Sir  J.  Page  Wood,  Bart  The  boose, 
which  was  one  of  the  fine  old  mansions  of  former  ages,  stands 
in  a  finely-wooded  park  of  a  hundred  acres,  adorned  with  two 
beantifal  avenues  of  Wyoh  elms^  probably  unequalled  in  the 
kingdoBft ;  while  here  and  there  old  half-decayed  trees  raise  their 
leafless  anns^  and  twist  their  grotesque  trunks,  like  the  bleached 
bones  of  the  past  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  green  present. 

**  Before  the  mansion  Ilea  a  Indd  Iftke^ 
Broftd  and  transpttrent,  deep  and  fredily  Ibd," 

whose  waters,  abounding  in  pike,  extend  over  nine  acres^  and 
form  a  principal  feature  in  the  scene.  Grossing  this  by 
a  tasteful  bridge,  and  passing  a  lawn  which  slopes  down  to  its 
edge,  we  stand  in  front  of  Bivenhall  Place,  and  feel  we  are 
treading  a  locality  in  which  the  rude  and  cumbrous  grandeur 
of  our  fathers  has  been  supplanted  by  modem  elegance.  The 
park,  which  we  see  beautifully  undulated  in  firont  of  us,  as 
it  at  present  appears  was  laid  out  by  the  master-hand  of  the 
celebrated  Oilpin,  but  was  formerly  much  more  extensive, 
stretching  up  to  yon  surrounding  woods.  Tradition  not 
only  asserts  that  it  once  included  a  race-course,  but  points 
much  farther  back  into  dim  antiquity,  and  informs  us  that  the 
venerable  oak  whose  remnant  stands  in  the  fields  bevond  was 
planted  some  700  years  ago  by  the  royal  hand  of  King  Stephen. 
On  the  spot,  too,  on  which  we  are  now  treading  was  a  quaint 
old  garden,  ornamented  after  the  fashion  of  other  days,  with  its 
parterres  of  flowers,  raised  walks,  statues,  and  vases  ;  the  form 
of  this  enclosure  being  still  traceable  by  the  foundations  of  its 
terrace  walls.  The  house  itself  was  an  extensive  pile,  forming 
a  large  quadrangle,  and  contained  a  picture  gallery  100  feet 
IB  length.  So  extensive  was  the  establishment  even  up  to 
nearly  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  rumour 
asserts — ^and  an  old  veteran  employ^  who  still  lingers  about 
the  estate  confirms  it — that  thirty  retainers  of  the  household 
sat  down  daily  to  dinner  in  the  servants'  hall.  Much  of  the 
building  has  since  been  demolished  ;  and  as  Sir  John  Wood, 
vbe  holds  the  property  on  a  long  lease,  has  expended  consider- 
able sums  in  repairs,  improvements,  and  embellishments,  it 
forms  now  an  elegant  modem  country  seat.  The  very  large 
hall  still  remains.  There  is  a  noble  dining  room,  fully  forty 
feet  in  length ;  a  lofty  drawing  room  of  about  equal  proper* 
tions;  a  good  library,  and  morning  room;  and  numerous 
sleeping  rooms,  which  still  bear  about  them  the  venerable  old- 
fasmoned  air  of  other  days.  With  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
present  and    the    interest  of  the  past,   literary  and  artistic 
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raodinisoenoeB  hover  about  the  spot.  Heie  Addison  was  oftan 
a  guest,  and  ^thin  the  manedon  that  prince  of  English  prose 
penned  several  of  his  papers  for  the  Spectator*  Hogarth,  too, 
vras  a  frequent  visitor,  and  painted  at  Rivenhall  Place  various 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Western  family.  Nor  has  artistie 
genius  in  our  day  deserted  the  dwelling.  The  reception  rooms 
are  literally  crowded  with  beautiful  pictures  from  the  hand  of 
Lady  Wood — works  which  it  has  been  observed  '*  rank  that 
lady's  name  high  in  the  roll  of  living  artists,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  line,  that  ^  genius  of  no  sex  can  be.' " 

Sir  John  Page  Wood  is  descended  from  the  Woods  of  Exeter 
and  Tiverton,  and  is  brother  of  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  one 
of  the  Vice-Chancellors.  His  father  (Sir  Matthew  Wood),  whose 
name  will  live  in  history  as  the  unflinching  and  steady  friend 
of  the  persecuted  Queen  Caroline,'  was  an  alderman  of  London 
and  twice  Lord  Mayor.  In  1837  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  he  represented  the  city  in  nine  successive  parliaments 
down  to  1843,  -when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
occupier  of  Bivenhall  Place,  who  is  vicar  of  Creasing  and 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill. 

Bivenhall  produced  one  of  our  olden  Essex  worthies — Thomas 
Tusser,  the  author  of  the  '*  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,"  which  were  long  received  as  canons  of  agriculture, 
and  are  not  without  interest  even  in  this  age,  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science  are  being  made  subservient  to  the 
farm.  He  was  bom  here  in  1523  ;  and  being  educated  as  a 
singer,  was  at  Wallingford  and  St.  Paul's  ;  afterwards  going  to 
Eton  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge ;  and  he  resided  for  some 
time  at  Court  with  Lord  Paget.  He  had  a  taste  for  farming, 
which  he  carried  on  in  several  counties,  once  managing  the 
glebe  farm  at  Fairstead ;  but  his  precepts  appear  to  have  been 
much  better  than  his  practice,  for  according  to  his  own  metrical 
biography,  he  did  little  good  anywhere.  He  is  described  by 
Fuller  in  his  "  Worthies"  as  moving  from  place  to  place,  "  suc- 
cessively a  musician,  schoolmaster,  serving-man,  husbandman, 
grazier,  and  poet ;  more  skilful  in  all  than  thriving  in  any 
vocation  ;  he  spread  his  bread  with  all  sorts  of  butter,  bat  none 
would  stick  thereon."  Tusser  died  in  1588,  and  was  buiied  in 
St  Mildred's  Church,  in  the  Poultry. 

There  are  handsome  parish  schools  in  Bivenhall, — for  which 
T.  B.  Western,  Esq.,  gave  the  site, — raised  by  the  exertions 
of  the  rector,  the  Bev.  B.  D.  Hawkins.  The  poor  have  SA  a 
year  out  of  Broadoaks,  Wimbish,  given  in  1654  by  Sir  Balph 
Wiseman  ;  the  rent  of  two  cottages  ;  and  the  interest  of  £50, 
left  by  William  Bollan  in  1780. 
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Felix  Hall,  the  Seat  of  T.  B.  Westebn,  Esq. — Kehedoii 
IB  a  large  and  straggling  village,  four  miles  from  Witbam, 
lying  on  the  north  eastern  range  of  the  Hundred,  irith  a  fine 
and  interesting  church,  whose  beautiful  architecture  of  the 
early  English  and  Tudor  styles  was  some  years  ago  cleared 
from  the  barbarisms  of  a  former  age  which  before  disfigured 
it.  The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  parish  is,  however,  the 
noble  mansion  of  f  elix  Hall,  the  seat  of  T.  B.  Western,  Esq., 
the  owner  of  most  of  the  soil.  Felix  or  Filiol's  Hall,  as  it 
was  called  from  an  early  owner,  whose  name  appears  in  the  roll 
of  Battle  Abbey  as  one  of  the  invaders  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Abdy  family, 
which  came  into  possession  of  it  about  1630.  It  afterwards 
passed  by  marriage  to  John  Williams,  Esq.,  who  built  the  Hall 
800D  after  1744,  but  sold  it  in  1761  to  Daniel  Matthews,  Esq., 
by  whom  large  additions  were  made  to  the  mansion.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Western  in  1 795,  that  it  assumed  its  present  character  of  classic 
elegance.  The  Hall  stands  about  a  mile  from  Kelvedon,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village ;  and,  as  we  emerge  from  the  road 
in  the  valley  below,  through  the  evergreen  plantations,  and 
pnrsDe  the  winding  carriage  drive,  the  mansion  appears  before 
us  on  a  commanding  eminence,  which  affords  good  views  of  the 
neighbouring  coverts  and  com  fields,  and  the  country  far 
away.  The  house  fronts  to  the  south-east.  It  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings ;  the  whole  is  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  the  grand  door  is  entered  by  a  raised 
portico,  modelled  from  that  of  the  TeUiple  of  Fortuna  Virilis 
at  Borne,  as  illustrated  by  Desgodetz,  consisting  of  six  columns 
of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  with  two  corresponding  pilasters. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  in  perfect  harmony,  and  pre- 
sents a  correct  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  apart- 
ments are  of  noble  proportions ;  and  the  hall,  the  dining-room—* 
with  a  fine  ceiling  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  a  magnificent 
Italian  chimney-piece  of  statuary  marble — the  drawing  and  ante- 
rooms are  stored  with  paintings,  amongst  them  a  good  likeness 
of  the  late  lord  and  his  brother,  by  Copley,  and  portraits  of  the 
Shirleys,  with  whom  the  Westerns  were  connected  by  marriage. 
Bat  the  chief  attraction  is  the  rich  collection  of  classic  spoils, 
statues,  busts,  and  vases,  principally  gathered  by  the  late  lord  in 
Italy.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  composed  of  black  and  white  marble, 
tesselated  ;  the  centre  adorned  with  a  Mosaic  representation  of 
the  head  of  Medusa,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
on  the  Via  Appia,  at  Bome.  This  laborious  production  of 
ancient  art  was  found,  as  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the 
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tptftment,  and  was  pnrohased  by  hk  loidsbip  in  1895.  BaltcB 
tend  Btataea  snrroand  us  on  all  aides,  bat  we  oan  only  glanoe  at 
the  most  interesting  as  we  pass  along.  Here  are  two,  the  first 
disooYered  in  a  vault  at  Cestia  in  1825,  and  which,  in  fins 
pieservation,  is  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer.  It 
^presents  at  one  end  the  descent  of  Diana  on  Mount  Latmos, 
to  visit  the  shephttd  Endymion,  with  attendant  nymphs  and 
Oupids ;  at  the  other  end  she  is  stepping  back  to  her  car,  while 
Apollo  is  seen  in  his  chariot  as  the  rising  sun.  From  the 
inscription  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Aninia  Hilara,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  Claudius  Arria.  The  figures  are 
Ibrmed  with  great  spirit,  and  stand  out  in  singularly  high  rdieC 
The  other  is  la  fine  head  of  the  goddess  Roma,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. It  is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  is  rather  defiu^ed, 
either  by  accident  or  by  the  rude  hand  of  ignorance,  whioh,  like 
time,  pays  no  more  respect  to  the  chiselled  pillar  of  the  olden 
temple  than  to  the  rough  post  that  props  the  wayside  cottaipe 
or  the  cart-shed.  Next  the  attention  is  attracted  by  two  bean- 
tifdl  antique  white  marble  cinerary  urns  on  two  pedestals ;  and 
in  the  centre,  on  an  antique  bracket,  rest  the  firagments  of  an 
ancient  statue  of  Bacchus — the  head  and  part  of  the  arms  and 
trunk  remaining  tu  tell  how  the  air  of  life  once  appeared  to 
breathe  through  the  sculptured  form.  Near  bye  are  two  fine 
marble  columns  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  the  shaft  of  each 
cut  out  of  one  single  block  of  fine  statuary  Oarrara  marble,  and 
an  original  antique  bust  of  Augustus  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
found  at  Albano,  in  the  Gampagna  di  Boma.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  objects  amongst  the  busts  is  Annia  Faustina,  wiie 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  addition  to  the  admitted  iact  of  the 
head  being  a  correct  likeness  of  that  extraordinary  female,  the 
drapery  is  of  agate,  of  an  amber  tint  and  transparent,  which, 
though  not  in  the  purest  taste,  when  contrasted  with  the  other 
busts  has  a  good  effect.  There  is  also  a  head  in  firesco,  painted 
upon  a  tile.  It  is  a  Boman  work  of  art  in  the  style  of  those 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  The  tile  has  had  a  surfaoe  of  plaster, 
npon  which  the  head  has  been  drawn  with  a  hard  point ;  it  has 
then  been  painted.  The  picture  is  a  fine  female  Roman  head 
of  great  excellence,  as  well  as  of  antiquity  so  high  as  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  Boman  art  of  a  period  at  least  coeval 
with  the  works  which  remain  to  us  at  Herculaneum,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  class  in  this  country.  The  head 
was  found  in  Bome  by  Trentanove,  the  distinguished  sculptor. 
No  classic  antiquarian  can  visit  Felix  Hall  without  gaziag 
admiringly  and  lovingly  upon  two  antique  tazzas  or  vasee,  the 
first  four  feet  three  inolm  and  a  half  high,  and  three  feet  seven 
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'u»hm  in  dianetar.  Ito  peoultar  beauty  is  tiba  groodblnew  of 
its  form.  It  stands  on  a  single  stem*  and  has  the  handles 
formed  of  swans'  necks  and  heads  entwined.  There  is  not  in 
England  any  vase  of  this  character — nothing  in  fact,  like  it, 
even  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  used,  it-is  conjectured,  in 
the  reUgions  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  The  late  lord  obtained 
possession  of  it  at  Borne  in  1825.*  The  other  is  eqnal  in  height 
and  beauty  of  execution,  but  differs  in  shape  from  that  before 
notioed,  being  a  tripod,  on  which  are  various  rich  specimens  of 
antique  sculpture.  Bound  the  exterior  of  the  cup  in  has  relief 
appear  flowers,  griffins,  and  other  ornaments,  and  the  stems 
bear  leopard  beads  executed  with  great  spirit.  This  also  was 
purchased  al  Borne  in  1825,  and  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Franzini.  director  of  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  under  Popes 
Pins  YI.  and  YIL  There  are  also  two  Etruscan  vases,  composed 
of  burnt  earth,  from  the  style  of  the  workmanship  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  consequently  (even  dating 
from  the  period  of  his  death)  2, 161  years  old.  The  embelUsh* 
ments  are  peculiarly  elegant  and  rich.  They  were  purchased 
we  beheye  at  Naples.  There  lie  scattered  around,  various  other 
relics  of  perished  empires,  but  in  deciding  the  origin  of  some  of 
them  we  are  left 

"  To  wide  ooi\jectiire*t  dubioiu  light 
That  hoTert  Hwizt  the  day  and  night,'* 

for  their  history  is  hidden  in  a  mist,  far  more  impenetrable  than 
the  rains  from  which  they  have  been  redeemed :  perchance 

'*  These  Ceorops  plaeed — this  Pericles  adorned — 

**That  Hadrian  reared,  when  drooping  science  monmed;" 

bat  nothing  remains  but  their  intrinsic  merit  to  tell  of  the 
hands  which  gave  them  birth. 

The  family  of  Western  we  find  was  settled  in  London  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII. ;  Thomas  Western,  the  youngest  son  of 
William  Western,  purchased  the  manor  of  Bivenhall  of  the 
Wiseman  family  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  thenceforth  his  family  became  seated  at  Bivenhall  Place. 
Here  it  took  root,  and  threw  out  various  branches,  connecting 
itself  by  marriage  with  the  Bateman  and  Shirley  families.  They 
are  also  descended  through  Catherine  le  Gros,  of  Crosthwaite^ 
Norfolk,  a  co-heiress,  whose  arms  they  quarter,  from  Lady 
Anne  Plantagenet,  wife  of  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Ewe,  in  Nor- 
mandy, grand-daughter  of  Edward  III.  Samuel  Western  was 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports  in  the  time  of  William 
in. ;  and  in  the  possession  of  the  family  is  a  silver  cup  made 

*  The  original  has  been  smoe  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  but  a  good 
^7,  in  white  maib^  has  besn  placed  m  the  dining-room. 
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ftom  a  standard  borne  at  the  coronation,  aa  it  appears  by  A» 
folloning  inscription  on  the  bottom  : — 

'*  Samuel  Western,  B8<}^  one  of  the  Barons  of  tiie  Cinqiie  Ports  st  &e 
rerolntion,  1688,  made  this  oup  out  of  one  of  the  standards  he  bon  tt  the 
coronation  of  William  III/* 

Charles  Callis  Western,  Esq.,  having  purchased  Felix  Hall 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  made  it  his  principal  re- 
sideuce.  He  was  created  a  baron  in  18*38,  but  the  title  was 
limited  to  heirs  male  of  his  body,  aud  he  died  unmairied 
•  in  1844.  The  title  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  ia  his 
estates  by  Thomas  Burch  Western,  Esq.,  the  present  owner,  son 
of  Bear- Admiral  Western,  of  Tattingstone  Place,  Suffolk,  and 
father  of  the  present  member  for  Maldon,  Thomas  Sutton 
Western,  Esq.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in  Biyenhall 
church,  near  a  costly  and  elegant  tomb  on  William  Western,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1729,  and  other  memorials  of  the  family,  is  a  noble 
gothic  monument  in  Caen  stone,  with  the  following  inscription, 
in  illuminated  letters,  on  a  marble  slab  :-^ 

''In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Chsrisi 
OaUis  Western,  Baron  Western  of  Biyenhall,  eldest  and  only  sunrxnng  son  of 
Charles  Western,  of  BiTenhall  place,  Esqre.,  who  departed  this  life  on  thefoorUi 
day  of  I^'oTember,  MDCGCXLIY.,  .in  the  Ixxviii.  year  of  his  age.  Lord 
Western  served  his  country  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  for  upwardfl 
of  xlii.  years,  during  xxii.  years  of  which  he  was  member  for  the  borou^  of 
Maldon,  and  during  xz.  represented  this  county ;  he  was  raised  to  the  peera^ 
by  His  Majesty  William  lY.,  in  the  year  MDCCCXXXITI.  True  to  hii 
sovereign,  zealous  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  foremost  in 
every  agricultural  improvement,  and  a  benevolent  friend  of  the  poor,  his  nssne 
will  long  be  cherished  with  esteem  and  gratitude. 

"  This  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  kinsman  and  sucoeBSor, 
Thomas  Burch  Western,  of  Tattingstone  Fhu^  SulToUc,  Esqre." 

There  are  nine  almshouses  in  Kelvedon — four  in  London-road, 
aod  five  in  Church-street,  occupied  by  the  poor,  rent-free;  they 
Yrere  given  by  John  Marler  in  1419  ;  and  the  rent  of  au  acre 
of  land  left  by  the  same  douoris  carried  to  the  poor-rate,  as  the 
parish  keeps  the  premises  in  repair,  rent-charges  of  5s.  4d.,  left 
for  the  purpose,  being  lost.  A  bouse  and  school  were  left  by 
Thomas  Aylett  in  1635,  in  trust  with  the  owners  of  Dorewood's 
Hall,  for  a  school-master  to  be  appointed  by  them,  and  to  whom 
he  also  gave  £\0  a  year  out  of  the  rectory  of  Great  Totham : 
the  latter  has  not  been  paid  for  many  years,  but  the  premises 
are  used  as  a  British  school,  and  the  master  receives  ^5  from 
Joscelyn's  charity  at  Terling  for  teaching  five  boys  free.    The 

f^oor  have,  for  distribution  in  bread,  the  rent  of  eight  acres  of 
and  at  East  Thorpe,  left  by  Robert  Smith  in  1637,  with  the 
interest  of  £100  to  be  given  in  coals,  left  bv  Joseph  Docwra, 
in  1887. 
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This  is  a  small  district,  partly  agrionlttural  and  partly 
maritime,  lying  on  the  verge  of  the  river  and  Blackwater  Bay, 
ftloDg^: which  it  extends  from  Heybridge  to  Tollesbury  and 
Tiptree  Heath,  and  it  is  bounded  on  other  sides  by  Lexden 
and  Winstree  and  Witham  hundreds.  It  is  about  eleven  miles 
long  from  west  to  east,  from  three  to  six  broad,  and  it  includes 
the  following  ten  parishes : — 
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The  hundred  indndes  a  pleasant  tract  of  country.  Along  the 
eotoftry  of  the  Blackwater  lies  a  large  extent  of  rich  marsh  land, 
nummg  from  the  vicinity  of  Maiden  up  to  Sidcot  creek;  and 
beyond  this  rises  a  range  of  undulating  high-lands,  upon  which  are 
Been  the  yillages  and  church-towers  of  the  parishes  enumerated.  The 
district  was  no  doubt  the  scene  of  some  very  early  settlements,  aud  it 
was  often  over-run  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes ;  out  there  is  little  of 
8trikin£  interest  to  be  traced  m  its  ancient  history.  Its  local  records 
Kte  litue  more  than  a  dry  detail  of  births  and  burials,  of  families  who 
hare  lonesince  departea  and  left  few  foot-prints  on  the  lands  they 
owned.  There  is  scarcely  a  ruin  to  arrest  our  steps ;  few  mansions  or 
parka  of  the  modem  world  challenge  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Salt- 
wori[8  were  at  an  early  period  carried  on  extensively  in  the  hun^d. 
They  are  often  mentioned  amongst  the  possessions  and  grants  in 
Doomsday  Book.  The  Con(}ueror  had  three  larse  factories  of  the  kind 
here ;  but.  this  branch  of  industry  has  dwindled  away  beneath  the 
competition  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
now  employed  either  in  maritime  pursuits — oyster-dredging  and  the 
coal  carrying  trade— or  in  agriculture. 

HinrBaiDOB,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  oppM>site 
Maldon,  of  which  it  almost  forms  a  suburb-- connected  as  it  is  with  it 
by  an  ancient  artificial  causeway,  which  was  considered  of  such  import- 
ance that  Edward  II.  ordered  a  careftil  survey  of  it  in  18*24— may,  per- 
1^>  ficom  its  trade  and  population,  be  regarded  as  the  capital  otthe 
kimdred.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiqui^  ;  and  was  at  one  time  a 
tovnef  some  importance,  its  housaa  extending  along  Potten-Itfmh, 
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and  in  other  direotions  far  beyond  the  present  village  predncti. 
Tradition  even  deeoribea  it  aa  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  Boidioea 
in  her  wars  against  the  invaders;  and  imperial  coins  which  hsve 
been  found  in  the  pariah  give  credit  to  the  belief  that  here  eitiier 
Boman  battalions  have  been  marshaled,  or  Boman  dwellmgt  hare 
been  raised.  The  High-bridge~H>r  Wall-bridge,  as  it  was  anciently 
called— is  very  old,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  mainstream  which  nor 
flows  beneath  the  FoU-brid^  once  took  a  course  through  its  fire 
arches.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Athelstane  the  parish  wm 
given,  under  the  name  of  Tidwalditune — which  name  it  bore  till  the 
time  of  Edward  L— to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  and  to  ths 
present  day  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  much 
of  the  soil ;  but  the  property,  with  the  tithes,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
held  on  lease  by  the  family  of  Herring.  Considerable  salt-works  were 
formerly  carried  on  here,  but  these  at  last  dwindled  down  to  one  small 
factory ;  and  in  their  place  two  extensive  firms  of  iron-founders  and 
agricultural  implement  makers  have  risen  up  to  furnish  employment 
for  a  laree  portion  of  the  population.  The  church,  a  Norman  stroetare, 
stands  close  to  the  creek,  with  its  yard  washed  by  the  tide ;  and  it 
contains  some  ancient  monuments  of  the  Freshwaters,  who  were  fo^ 
merly  the  lessees  of  the  parish  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
PauPs.* 

Two  miles  away  to  the  Ttgjit,  in  the  fertile  lowlands  towards  VTiiiBBi, 
lies  the  rural  parish  of  jLangfobd,  the  native  place  of  Ihomas 
Lan^ord,  (or  Thomas  of  Langford),  who,  as  already  noticed,  composed 
a  Universal  Chronicle.  The  principal  feature  is  the  Grove,  a  delightfnl 
mansion  in  modem  style,  with  good  gardens,  sloping  lawns  with  sheets 
of  water,  and  a  finely  wooded  park.  It  was  formerlv  the  seat  of  the 
Wescombe  family.  I^ieholas  Wescombe,  Esq.,  purchased  the  msaor 
in  1680,  afler  which  the  mansion  was  built,  and  from  that  time  the 
family  resided  here.  J.  E.  Wescombe,  Esq.,  who  owned  much  of  the 
soil,  died  intestate,  and  the  property  passed  to  the  three  Misses 
Wescombe,  his  nieces,  one  of  whom  married  the  Hon.  Gr.  A.  Byron, 
a  son  of  Lord  Byron;  the  property  passed  to  him«  but  is  noT 
occupied  by  Major  Wardlaw.f 

On  the  picturesque  highlands  above,  with  its  houses  straggling 
towards  Tiptree  Heath,  is  Wickham  Bishops,  upon  whose  hill-to^* at 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  county  was  watching  the 
coming  or  the  invader,  a  beacon  was  built  to  give  notice  of  his  approsctu 
The  manor  has  been  the  property  of  the  Buhops  of  London  from  the 
time  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  lordly  prelates  often  made  the  old  hall  their 
place  of  residence.  Bishop  Courtney,  in  1375,  obtained  a  Ucense  from 
Edward  III.  to  empark  300  acres  of  land  aroimd  it.  It  was  a  vene- 
rable mansion,  moated  round,  and  containing  monuments  of  msay 
noble  families.  In  the  windows  of  the  hall  and  parlour  were  thirteen 
escutcheons,  curiously  painted,  with  six  others  in  the  chamber  abore. 

*  The  charilies  of  Hejbri<lge  coiiBist  of  a  sain  left  by  Thoinng  and  Edward  Frab- 
water,  in  1686  and  1678,  out  of  liousea  in  New-streefc.  Chelmsford,  for  a  cost  audgown, 
and  la.  yaarly,  to  six  poor  men  and  wonten ;  a  rent^cbarge  of  £8.  ISa.  bj  a  donor 
nnkoown,  out  of  London's  Farm,  in  GolUbanger  and  tlie  Tothaios,  for  disUibntion  ia 
bread;  and  a  eofctaga  and  four  crofts  of  land,  containing  ds?«ii  aersfl^  tbe  prooeedi 
are  applied  to  Ibe  repair  of  the  ohurcli«  the  payment  of  the  clerk,  Ac. 

t  Old  records  state  that  in  1680  Sarah  Hall  gave  Fostei's  Gardens,  consiatrog  of 
tlirse  dwellinga  in  the  street,  to  tbe  poor  for  ever,  and  40s.  for  their  lepair;  bat  the 
Chscity  fhiamisMopsw  make  ao  allusion  ts  it. 
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In  many  of  tlie  panels  were  scrolls,  with  the  words  in  antique  lettei 
"Jiempe,  Hen.  4,  Honor  Deo. ;"  and  the  roof  was  decorated  with 
various  carrinfi^s  of  coats  of  arms,  amongst  them  those  of  D'Arcj, 
Tjrell,  the  City  and  the  See  of  London,  Cogf^eshall,  Bonrchier, 
Kempe,  and  England  and  France^memorials  of  the  splendour  of  the 
edifices,  and  the  power  of  those  who  dwelt  here.  Not  a  wreck  of  it, 
howeyer,  is  now  left.  The  ancient  pile  was  long  since  demoli^ed» 
nought  being  left  remaining  but  the  moat ;  the  park  has  been  diyided 
into  fields,  and  a  plain  farmhouse  occupies  the  site.  Tfill  House,  a 
l^x)d  mansion,  is  the  residence  of  Herbert  Leigh,  Esq.  The  Ber. 
Fhniip  3f  orant,  the  Essex  historian,  was  incumbent  of  this  parish  from 
1742  to  1745  ;  the  little  ancient  church  in  which  he  ministered  stands 
near  the  river,  a  mile  off,  but  an  elegant  new  sb*ucture,  built  at  the 
sole  charge  of  Miss  Leigh,  raises  its  holy  spire  upon  ihe  hill* top  near 
tlie  Tillage,  and  far  around  is  seen  as  a  sacred  and  softeniog  object  in 
the  landscape. 

Pursuing  the  road  from  Maldon  to  Tiptree  and  Colchester,  we  reaoh 
the  ToTHAKS.  Grreat  Totham,  of  which  the  Honjwood  familj  sm 
now  the  lords,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance 
in  the  earlj  ages  of  our  history ;  but  all  the  eridenee  left  of  sk 
is  the  genealogy  of  the  withered  families  who  dwelt  here,  and 
traces  of  the  moats  which  surrounded  the  manor-houBea  in  the 
daji  when  the  EngUshman's  house  was  literaDy,  not  from  law  but 
necessity,  his  castle.  They  are,  the  Hall,  Friars,  and  Lofta,  atBroadp 
street  Green, — the  latter  the  seat  of  the  Bullock  family*  before 
it  remoTed  to  Faulkboum  HalL  All  these  are  now  farmhouaea.  On 
the  shore,  too,  are  the  borough-hills — a  number  of  tumuli  or  heaps  of 
earth,  which  it  is  belieyed  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
many  struggles  which  took  place  at  this  spot  between  the  Danish 
ravagers  and  the  Saxon  defenders  As  these  hills  are  just  at  that 
point  of  the  stream  at  which  the  colliers  unloaded  in  the  last  oentary* 
it  is  concluded  that  the  Teasels  of  the  sarage  sea>king8  drew  about  the 
same  water  as  those  humble  craft — thus  often  compelling  them  at  all 
hazards  to  land  here.  From  the  higher  parts  of  the  parish  a  splendid 
panorama  of  maritime  and  rural  life  is  opened  to  the  Tiew.  Standing 
on  Beacon  Hill«  reported  to  be  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the 
connt^,  rising  700  feet  aboye  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  a  vast  expanse  of 
beautiful  scenery  lies  around  us  on  all  sides.  Beneath  us,  in  one 
direction,  spreads  a  wide  sweep  of  undulating  country,  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Chelmsford  and  Braintree,  and  the  roofs  or  spires  of 
thir^^-six  parish  churches  ;  in  another  are  seen  the  estuariea  of 
the  Blackwater  and  the  Colne,  with  the  broad  surface  of  the  German 
Ocean  beyond ;  and  from  the  obseryatory  of  a  house  erected  on  this 
eminence,  glimpses  may  be  caught  of  tibie  hills  of  Kent,  and  the  eye 
isay  trace  ^e  course  of  the  steamers  as  they  scud  along  the  breast 
of  the  Thames.  A  huge  elm  upon  the  highest  ground  is  a  landmark 
for  the  mariner,  as  he  guides  his  yessel  homeward  up  the  winding 
Blackwater.  Ossey  Island,  of  242  acres,  lying  fiye  miles  off  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Blackwater,  is  a  part  of  this  parish,  probably  from  its 
haying  belonged,  in  the  early  ages,  to  the  same  lords.*  Little  Totham 
lies  in  general    low,    towards  tiie  marshes;    the  Notlidge  family 


*TlisoBlrebafiUbkbnaMamtliaiMrMiooi»iftoof  aboesa,  aiA  sittMi  aens  ef 
W  in  LiiUa  Braited,  Mt  by  John  Goddcihalf,  for  ths  ttiftAi  of  tlM  saush  f  ethsff 
chonh  lands  hsTt  bsta  Mat. 
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own  tlie  ehiaf  miiior.  Its  liifle  duurah  hM  be«ii  dmaStmi  u 
haTing  st  the  western  entrance,  within  the  poreh,  "  One  of  the  moit 
highly  enriched  Nornuui  door-ways  in  the  connty ;"  and  in  the  ehurdi 
are  some  tombs  to  members  of  the  Sommers'  funily.  one  of  wluob 
bears  the  inscription — "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Sommers,  Esq, 
late  lord  of  this  manor,  and  patron  of  this  cnurch,  Ob.  18  Oct.  1606." 

The  neat  litUe  Tillage  below  is  Goldhakgsb,  lying  npon  tiie  bsT  of 
the  Blackwater»  at  the  head  of  a  short  creek,  four  mues  from  MalaoiL 
A  large  salt- work  was  carried  on  here  in  the  last  century,  rock  salt 
from  Cheshire  being  used  with  sea  water  in  the  manufacture ;  but  this 
trade  has  taken  flignt  elsewhere.  Two  estates  here — ^FoUifaonts  a&d 
Fawlty — ^were  given  to  Beeleigh  A.bbey  by  Robert  Mantel,  its  fomider; 
but  these  passed  to  other  hands  at  the  Iteformation ;  and  the 'chief 
manor  goes  with  that  of  Little  Totham. 

Betuming  frt>m  the  water-side  valley  to  the  high-lands,  we  enter  ib 
ToLtxsHVHTS — ^three  parishes  lying  contiguous.  The  first  ii  Tol- 
leshunt-Major,  or  Beckingham,  so  GsUed  from  the  Beckingbun 
family,  which  came  into  poMsession  of  it  in  1543,  as  part  of  the  spoil 
of  Coggeshall  Abbey,  it  haying  been  the  property  of  the  holj 
brotherhood  from  the  reign  of  stejphen  to  the  Beformation.  Sir 
Gliomas  Beckiogham  dwelt  in 'state  m  the  old  manor-house,  which 
stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  churchyard,  on  ike  site 
of  the  present  farm-house.  It  was  then  a  noble  mansion,  sunounded 
by  an  extensive  park ;  but  the  Beckinghams  have  passed  away  from 
the  laod,  and  all  that  is  left  of  their  dwelling'-place  is  this  ancient 
brick  gateway  by  which  they  entered,  flanked  dv  four  embattled  btifc 
crumbling  turrets;  and  in  tne  farmhouse  some  fine  old  oak  carrinj^ 
which  probably  once  adorned  the  hall  of  state,  decorate  the  kitdieii. 
In  1710,  Pr.  Daniel  Williams,  who  had  bought  the  estate,  settled 
it  on  the  Society  for  Kew  England,  £60  to  be  applied  to  two 
persons  to  preacn  as  itinerants  to  the  pagans  and  blaclcs  in  the  "Weit 
Indies,  and  the  remainder  for  the  College  of  Cambridge  in  New 
Bngland,  to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  poor  Indians.  ThB 
manor  and  the  rectory  still  belong  to  the  New  England  Sodetj. 
There  were  other  old  mansions  in  tms  paridi;  one  of  mem  B^huns, 
the  seat  of  the  Higham  family,  which  had  carved,  in  large  capitals 
over  the  door,  "  Concordia  Nutrit  Amorem  " — *'  Concord  cultivates 
affection."  In  the  church,  part  of  which  is  Norman,  was  formerly  an 
inscription  to  Bobert  Hignam  and  Lettice  his  wife,  of  the  date  of 
1427.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel,  too,  were  the  words  in 
Latin—"  Pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Bobert  Prior  of  Dunmow,"  that 
house  being  once  natrons  of  the  rectory.  These  relics  of  another  ace 
are  gone,  and  witn  them  the  chapel  and  the  elaborate  tombs  of  the 
Beckinghams,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.*  ToQea- 
hunt  £ii|i^hts  lies  on  a  Boman  road,  as  proved  by  the  pavements  and 
other  relics  of  that  people  ezhumed  nere,  which  appears  to  bare 
led  in  a  direction  frt)m  Colchester  to  Maldon.  Bamwalden,  or  Ban 
Hall  manor,  which  was  in  Balph  Baynard  at  the  time  of  the  smrey, 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Abdy  family.  The  hall,  says  a  legend  (^ 
the  neighbourhood,  was  originally  about  to  be  built  on  another  aite, 

•  The  cbaritiea  of  the  paritli  oomiat  of  £9,  out  of  JoyoePa  ikmi,  and  £1  oat  «f 
Higham'a  farm,  left  by  Sir  C*  CUtlierov,  for  diatribntion  amoiigat  twelve  poor 
Mrialuoners  i  aad  £2|  left  Igr  Sir  a  BcokioghaiB,  oqI  of  Fnae>  >■  TolliBiiQat  D^Arcy, 
Ml  Boi  paid  b  modern  Itmea. 
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of  about  two  aeret,  now  surronikded  with  water  and  eoTMred  with 
bxTuhwood.  The  moat  was  made,  and  the  materials  collected,  but  his 
Batanic  majesty  interposed.  He  did  not  approye  of  the  situation-* 
whether  because  it  interfered  with  some  rights  of  his  own,  or  because 
he  en>ected  to  be  a  freouent  yisitor  at  the  mansion,  tradition  saith  not 
^and  taking  np  one  or  the  beams  he  threw  it  a  fiill  mile,  to  the  spot 
where  the  house  now  stands,  exclaiming— 

**  Where  IbM  Heam  full, 
Shnll  stand  Bow  Hull/' 

and  the  owner,  not  being  disposed  to  dispute  this  decision,  accordingly 
erected  it  there.    It  must  be  admitted  that  his  dark  majesty  erinced 
better  taste  than  the  proprietor,  as  the  other  is  rather  a  dreary  spot, 
and  ^e  house  now   commands   beautiful   prospects   oyer  Mersea 
Island,  and  eyen  to  the  sea.    Brook  Hall,  from  an  early  age  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Os^h,  the  monks  of  which  possessed  fiye  manors  here, 
and  afterwards  in  the   forsaken  Queen  of  Henry  TDI.,  is  now 
the  property  of  H.  Bacon,  Esq.    Queen  Elizabeth  gaye  this  manor  to 
Sir  Jobn  Spencer,  Lord  Major  of  London  in  1591 ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  at  his  death  *'  his  corpse  was  attended  by  aboye  one  tiiousand 
men  in  blacf  gowns  and  cloaks,  among  whom  were  320  poor  men,  who 
hadeyery  one  a  basket,  in  which  there  were  four  pounds  of  beef,  two 
loayes,  a  little  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  candles,  a  candlestick, 
two  saucers,  two  spoons,  a  black  pudding,  a  pair  of  gloyes,  a  dozen  of 
points  for  dioe^stnngs,  two  red  and  four  white  herring,  six  sprats, 
and  two  eggs."    He  left  Lord  Compton,  who  married  iiis  daughter, 
property  worth  £50,000 ;  and  his  grandson,  who  succeeded  to  this 
estate,  and  became  the  Earl  of  Kortioampton,  ^as  killed  at  Hopeton- 
Heath,  while  in  arms  for  Charles  I.    The  church  is.  a  small  ancient 
building ;  in  the  chancel  is  a  defaced  effigy,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
Knight  Templar,  and  near  it  formerly  stood  an  iron  spear  or  jayelin 
of  great   weight — the  weapon,  probably,    which  the  warrior  who 
fllnmbers  beneath  wielded  in  the  holy  land  *    Jolleshunt  D'Arcy,  a 
neat  and  considerable  yilla^e,  is  chiefl;^  remarkable  for  the  remnants 
which  are  left  of  the  residences  of  its  ancient  lords — ^the  D'Arcys 
(descendants  of  de  Arici,  the  Norman)  who  owned  most  of  the  parisn, 
and  dwelt  here  from  the  rei^  of  Stephen  down  to  the  closing  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    Their  chief  residence  was  the  manor-nouse  of 
ToUeahunt  D'Arcy,  or  the  Hall,  then  a  building  of  considerable  extent 
and  pretensions,  moated  round  for  protection,  and,  no  doubt,  then 
approached  by  a  drawbridge.    In  later  times,  howeyer,  when  the 
more  solid  establishment  of  law  and  order  had  rendered  these  pre- 
cautions against  lawless  bands  and  feudal  warriors  unnecessary,  a  stone 
bridge  of  four  arches  was  built  across  the  moat,  and  this  still  remains, 
beanng  the  arms  of  the  D'Arcys,  and  the  date  1575.     Part  of  the 
bouse  was  pulled  down  in  the  last  century,  but  much  of  it  still  remainSi 
and  the  fine  old  carying^s  on  the  wainscoting  and  other  parts  of  the 
rooms  giye  an  idea  of  its  former  magnificence.    Lanbrokes,  too,  a 
seat  of  a  branch  of  the  same  familj,  and  Fremes,  once  the  home  of 
the  Beckinghams,  contain  similar  rebcs  and  illustrations  of  the  style  of 
the  domestic  decorations  of  the  dwellings  of  the  gentry  in  ancient 
<lays.    J.  G.  Bebow,  Esq.^  is  now  the  chief  lord  of  the  parish.  Sir 

^  Tb«  charitiM  oouiii^  of  twelve  acrit,  cm  rood,  tbirtj-nine  polcib  of  kod  in  ToUss- 
borr.ltrt  bi  Anthony  Abdy,  in  1686,  tv»o-thirds  for  tight  poor  ptnoM^  whioh  ars  distil 
biM  in  bnad,  and  ona-ihird  teVirl«f . 
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Inso  Bebow,  Barfc.,  haTing  parehas^d  the  ettste,  with  the  TMtoty,  <i 
Mr.  Hedgthorn,  a  merohuit  of  Colchester,  in  the  seyeDteenth  eentmy* 
The  White  Hoiue  FarmirM  bought,  in  1636,  by  the  tnutees  of  Hemy 
Smith,  and  was  settled,  in  1(541,  for  charitable  purpoees  in  fonrtoai 
parishes*  foar  of  which  are  in  Essex — ^Braintree,  Henham,  Teilm|^, 
aad  ToUeshunt  D'Arcy.    Acoording  to  the  statutes,  the  proceeds  of 
the  charity  are  to  be  distribated  "  in  clothing,  bread,  fish,  or  flssh, 
amongst  we  poor  who  haye  been  inhabitants  for  fiye  years,  who  take 
no  alms  of  the  parish,  are  not  yaf^rants,  or  guilty  of  any  scandilou 
crime."    The  clothing  is  to  consist  of  upper  gannents  only,  and  ei 
the  right  arm  is  to  be  a  badge  with  the  letters  '\  H.  S."    The  share  of 
this  parish  is  about  £20  a-year,  which  is  distributed  in  bread,  ftov, 
and  meat.    The  church,  which  has  been  restored  in  modem  times, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  nei^bouring  Priory  of  Tiptree,  and  was 
giyen  to  Cardinal  Wolaey  by  Henry  VUL,  probably  as  part  of  the 
proyision  for  some  of  the  colleges  he  was  engaged  in  /oundmg ;  but  on 
ue  fall  of  that  ecclesiastic  it  reyerted  to  the  crown.    The  north  aisk 
forms  the  D*Arcy  chapel — ^the  burial  place  of  that  family;  and  it 
formerly  contained  many  uicient  monuments  and  insoriptionB,  bst 
part  only  haye  swryiyed  tne  xbuch  of  time  and  of  the  inherent  hand. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  one  to  John  de  Boys,  "  fonnerly  lord  of  Tolki- 
hunt  Trejox,  who  died  15th  August,  1419.     Beneath  a  man  in  amov ii 
the  inscription,  "  Here,  under  this  stone,  lieth  Anthony  I^fgy*  £iq^ 
and  justice  of  peace  to  our  sovereign  loxd  £ing  Henry  Vill.,  whin 
Anthony  deoeaaed  18th  October,  1540." 

ToLLSBBUST,  a  busy  fishing  yillage,  stands  on  the  margin  of  ilie 
marshes  beyond  the  ToUeshunts  and  Goldhanger,  at  tiie  eastern  end  of 
the  hundred,  fully  eignt  miles  from  Maldon.    It  is  protected  from  the 
tide  by  sea  walls,  and  beyond  that  is  a  large  extent  of  saltinfca 
0.  Dtt  Cane,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  lord  of  Tollesbury  Hall,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  at  Barking ;  P.  Bonnet,  Esq.  owss 
Bourdiier  Hall*  a  fine  old  manor,  formerfy  a  seat  of  the  Boarehitt 
family,  haying  then  *a  goodly  park  about  it ;  and  Bohuns  Hall  bsloagi 
to  Benyon  de  Beauyoir,  Esq.    It  is  stated  by  tJie  historian  thai  TdDes- 
horj  was  unquestionably  the  place  where  toll  or  custom  was  paid  hj 
ships  coming  up  to  this  bay ;  and  it  was  then  a  place  of  some  note 
in  the  maritime  business  ot  the  district    A  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  now  engaged  in  culling  and   nursing  that  luseiooi 
dainty,  the  oyster ;  about  fifty  boats  being  engaged  m  dredging  fot 
the  spat  and  young  brood,  which  are  then  deposited  in  the  layings  of 
the  creek  till  they  attain  shape  and  shell,  when  iker  are  seat  to  the 
Kentish  and  other  coasts  to  oe  fitted  and  fattened  tor  market    Ihe 
operations  of  this  trade  are  facilitated  by  a  company,  which  possesses 
part  of  the  creek,  and  purchases  spat  from  the  dredgers.    The  chvrdi 
contains  some  monuments,  none  of  them,  howeyw,  older  diaa  the 
sixteenth  centuiy ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  "  under  a  stone  in  tiie 
belfir,  which  had  an  effigy  of  brass,  lies  one  Martin,  a  beggar,  who  oa 
his  oeath-bed  discoyerea  two  pots  of  money  whiohhe  had  hid,  and 
appointed  two   bells  to  be  bought  with  it.  whieh  were  aootwdinKly 
hung  up."    The  rent  of  fiye  acres  of  land  in  ToUeshunt  Knights,  left  to 
the  poor  by  Bobert  Taillor,  in  1652,  is  applied  to  the  parish  school 

TlFTBSiE  Hbath  AST)  Pbiobt. — This  parish  includes  part  of  T^tree 
Heatii,  a  remnant  of  the  great  Essex  forest,  which  up  to  the  begimunf 
of  ^t  present  oentoiy  was  a  wild  and  lawleas  qistrioii  with  tiro 
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titonBMid  acres  ai  open  eemm<m,  abandoned  to  a  few  miserable  cattle 
and  ^e  ramnt  gipsy  roTer.  In  tbe  year  1400,  we  find  tint  the  free- 
holders ana  tenants  in  Inworth,  Messing*  Layer  Mamey,  Great  and 
Little  Brazted,  Totham,  ToUesbnir,  Tolleshnnt,  Wigborouffh,  Maldon, 
Ssleot,  Goldhanger,  Widcham  Bishops,  and  Langifbrd,  had  feed  for 
their  eattie  on  this  heath,  with  the  ri^t  to  cut  trees  for  the  repair  of 
lieir  building  and  underwood  for  fuel.  A  hundred  years  ago  attempts 
were  made  to  tnm  the  traet  to  some  profitable  acoonnt,  bnt  they 
faOed.  Modem  persererance,  however,  has  been  more  sncceselxii. 
Two*th]rds  of  it  have  been  enclosed ;  and  the  rich  barley  orop  or  the 
waving  wheat  ear  has  tAken  the  place  of  the  broom  or  the  scraggy 
fiirEe  mish,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  character  and  comfort  of 
lihepopolation;  for  whose  spiritual  cultivation  ^e  pious  liberality  of 
the  neighbouring  landowners  has  raised  in  the  midst  a  beautiful  httle 
ehurdi  with  its  appendant  schools.  The  heath  is  apportioned  between 
the  different  adjacent  parishes.  In  this  wild  scene,  in  the  jtett  which 
now  belongs  to  Great  Brazted,  stood  Tiptree  Priory,  a  hOuSe  for  bkek 
csimis  of  8t.  Augustine,  dedicated  to  the  'Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Niehohfl.  Not  a  remnant  or  ruin  of  the  fionastery  or  ehuroh  is  Mk, 
and  its  history  is  almost  a  blank.  At  the  suppression  its  revemieft 
were  vslued  at  £82.  6b.  4d. 

TiFTBiB  Halx.  Fabm.— Away  to  the  south-east,  on  the  verge  Of  iSie 
stin  remaining  waste,  and  in  the  parish  of  ToUesbury,  rises  a  tAll 
steam-chimney— an  unexpected  sight  in  this  woodland  and  thoroughly 
ronl  district.  Guided  oy  this  landmark  over  heath  and  along  a 
walk  skirted  by  evergreens,  a  short  lialf  mile  brings  us  to  the  firctot  Of 
Tiptree  Hsll,  ike  residence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi,'With  its  garden 
ana  pleasure  grounds  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  and  along  the  rear 
the  Duildings  of  the  farm  whose  name  has  become  familiar  in  eveir 
hidl  and  homestea(d,  and,  we  may  almost  add,  every  hoYel  of  the  lana. 
It  is  not  for  ns  to  mingle  as  partisans  or  arbitrators  in  the  conflict  of 
opinion  through  which  the  owner  of  Tiptree  Hall  has  good«humoured]y 
but  steadily  passed — ^the  fierce  controversv,  the  jealous  nbe,  the  almost 

r  insult,  tlie  doubts  that  must  at  times  nave  gathered,  nke  small  black 
toms  on  his  path,  as  they  will  before  the  feet  of  every  one  who  steps 
out  of  the  commoii  way.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  record  the  mode  m 
which  a  dearthy  and  dreary  spot  has  been  converted  into  this  smiling 
scene.  Mr.  Mechi  bought  Tiptree  Hall  farm  of  130  acres  in  1840,  f&r 
£3|260.  He  has  laid  out  on  it  m  improvements  £6,200,  or  nearly  dotlble 
the  fee  sinaple  of  the  land,  besides  i^OO  since  expended  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  irrigation.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, than  he  began  to  work  out  the  tbeory  of  improvement  which  he 
appears  to  have  rormed  in  his  own  mind,  fiis  new  neighbours  looked 
on  with  a  supercilious  smile.  His  ideas  were  regarded  as  agricultural 
heresies.  His  first  drain  pipes  were  ridiculed  as  pencil  cases.  Still  he 
kept  on,  oommitting,  no  doubt,  some  errors — ^the  usual  penalties  of  ez- 
perienee ;  but  soon  effecting  an  unwonted  change  in  tiie  locality.  A  bog, 
before  treacherous  to  the  foot,  was  drained  and  converted  into  a  flower 
garden  and  pleasant  pleasure-grounds,  while  the  water,  before  deadly 
to  usefbl  vegetation,  was  turned  into  an  ornamental  lake.  The  old 
house,  stantiUng  near  the  brook,  a  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  hovel  in 
which  the  tenant  could  not  reside,  was  demolished,  and  up  there  rose 
the  jnresent  mansion,  with  elegant  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  the  latter 
opening  into  a  taeteftil  conservatozy,  witn  all  the  other  convenienoes 
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of  a  {(ood  oonntry  seat.  The  practical  improrements  on  thB  tan  mat 
earned  on  in  the  same  spirit.  These  improyements  consisted  in  the 
remoral  of  all  timber  trees  that  it  was  thought  could  not  be  profitably 
grown  in  com  fields ;  the  laving  of  the  farm  as  it  were  into  one  bj  the 
remond  of  all  the  old  crooked  ana  unnecessary  banks,  fencesand  ditehei, 
and  then  re-partitioning  it  with  new  parallel  ditches  and  fences  so  u 
to  avoid  all  short  lands ;  the  enclosure  of  waste  and  conyersioii  of 
bog ;  the  cutting  of  new  roads  and  erection  of  arches,  so  as  to  bring 
all  parts  of  the  farm  into  direct  communication  with  the  iLomestesd ; 
the  erection  of  farm  buildings  in  a  continued  line  of  brick,  iron,  and 
slate ;  the  complete  and  permanent  drainage  of  the  land  by  formiag 
between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  of  drains  of  stones  and  pipes,  four 
yards  aparC  and  tlurty-two  inches  deep,  and  draining  the  chapel  land, 
of  forty-fire  acres,  four  to  five  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  SSs.  to  60s.  per 
acre,  according  to  width ;  the  settizig-up  of  a  steam-engine  for  thnshmg 
and  doixig  much  of  the  work  of  the  homestead ;  and  lastir,  the  pro- 
viding of  a  manure  tank,  and  by  means  of  iron  pipes  laia  over  the 
fields  and  the  aid  of  steam,  irrigating  the  crops  with  liquid  maanie. 
The  farm  is,  in  fitct,  turned  into  an  agricultural  factory  for  forciiw  com 
and  fattening  meat.  The  invariable  question  has  been — ^Does  afl  tiiia 
pay?  Mr.  Mechi  asserts  that  it  does,  and  he  produces  vonchinl 
figures  as  his  witnesses.  The  original  rent  of  the  farm  was  a  littla 
over  twenty  shillings  an  acre.  The  mterest  on  improvements  has  mora 
than  doubled  this ;  but  the  difference  in  produce  is  from  £3  to  £5, 
and  in  some  crops  from  £7  to  £9,  an  acre.  The  usual  qnantily  of  seed 
per  acre,  is-^wheat,  one  bushel ;  barley,  six  to  eight  peeks ;  oati,  tvo 
bushels.  The  average  yield  is — wheat,  over  five  quarters ;  barlej, 
seven  quarters ;  oats,  eleven  qfiarters ;  mandrel,  fh>m  twenty-fire  to 
forty  tons.  Mr.  Mechi  asserts  that  the  difference  in  his  eropa  ai 
compared  with  those  of  many  others  is  from  £5  to  £10  an  acre.  He 
seldom  makes  less  than  from  ten  to  thirteen  score  pounds  of  meat  per 
acre  over  the  whole  farm,  and  he  has  not  lost  one  sheep  per  year  £>r 
fifteen  years,  though  he  fattens  from  three  hundred  to  Tour  hundred 
annually.  In  the  general  working  of  the  farm  every  item  of  expen- 
diture, difiused  over  the  whole  area,  amounts  to  £7.  l7s.  2d.  per  acre ; 
all  realised  from  the  crops  beyond  this  is  interest  on  capital  or  profit 
The  additional  rent  necessary  to  pay  him  as  landlord  for  the  improre- 
ments made,  ISdJr.  Mechi  estimates  at  £240 ;  and  the  nin  or  aarini 
from  the  timber  remored ;  the  land  gained  by  the  remoru  of  banks  and 
fences,  on  an  arerage  two  yards  wide,;  the  reclamation  of  boga  and 
waste,  the  aroidance  of  long  fallows,  the  saring  in  horse  and  mannal 
labour,  the  increase  in  the  crops,  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  residenee, 
is  put  down  at  £248.  2s.  According  to  his  last  published  balsnee- 
sheet,  Mr.  Alderman^  Mechi  realized  a  profit  of  £517.  158.  abore  htf 
imnroved  rent  as  landlord  of  £240,  besides  £120  horse-keep  omitted 
to  DC  credited.  His  rent  and  profit,  he  states,  for  the  last  six  yean, 
have  averaged  quite  £700  a-year ;  and  this  year,  even  at  present 
prices,  he  will  make  over  £600  on  the  farm«  now  consiatinE 
of  170  acres,  after  payment  of  all  expenses.  Having  worked 
the  estate  up  to  this  point,  he  has  ceased  to  make  Tifjtree  Hall 
a  show  farm ;  the  pleasant  annual  gatherings  at  which,  after  inspection 
of  the  crops  and  premises,  there  used  to  assemble  at  the  festive  tabl^ 
practical  men,  distinguished  foreigners,  the  neighbourii^  gentiy,  and 
city  nuLgnates,  hare  been  discontinued ;  and  he  nas  sat  down  to  enjoj 
the  fruits  of  bos  enterprise  in  peace* 
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&Aintitttt  H^untireb. 

THoB  smaU  Hundred,  which  is  only  about  nine  miles  long  by  fire  at 
ihe  broadest  part,  partakes  of  the  mixed  agricoltoral  and  maritime 
cluffacter  of  that  or  Thnrstable,  to  which  it.  adjoins  west:  and  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  estuary  of  the  Come  and  the 
ocoan.  It  contains  the  following  thirteen  small  and  thinly-peopled 
parishes:— 


PuidMi. 

Probibk  Origin  of  Xamtf. 

II 

J  • 

art 

|s 

ntba  Bant  Cbaiit. 

Bactorlal. 

Ticuial. 

UjerManwy   ^ 
I«f«  Bratoii     > 

AUMfUn 
llDBiliisbM 

Itbgeahoe        j 

i».»j„. 

leMaii 

etwiibaraofh) 

Saleot 

fmm     tb*    brook    tvmdng( 
tbrough    tbtin,    anctoDtly  l 
Mltod  Lore,  and  tba  namaa  } 
of  tiMir  raapaottfo  ownora...  V. 

Ugp0r4omit,  or  ntfnt  of  Uia) 
owuar S 

Threo  8«ion  worda   

Tba  Saxon  worda  Lama  and) 
JkM— Tionf-hill j 

From  Saxon  worda,  algnSfjInff  "> 

a  batUa,  and  a  flvt  or  oaatiiii 

8alt>work  or  atort 

1978 
954 

8577 

1067 
8488 

8104 

8186 
8585 
1168 
855 
688 
4115 
8857 

879 
894 
788 

879 
668 

168 

508 

471 
89 

189 
88 

870 

801 

8114 
1440 
8845 

1588 

8400 

8181 

8468 
8086 

1148 
488 

606 
4758 
8650 

466    0    0 

808    0    0 

•586    0    0 

814    6    0 

896    0    0 

489    0    0 

575    0    0 
684    0    0 
885  10    0 
t75    0    0 
186    0    0 
508  10    0 

176    0    6 

Vbkf 

Kama  of  andank  ownar ». 

881    8    0 

WotllmM     > 
iMtlltnM     i 

A  marah  and  Mand  | 

*  Tha  banaftoa  la  a  perpfltoal  corafff  . 

t  The  ractofjr  la  alio  andowad  with  a  fum  at  Boohford. 

The  name  of  the  hundred  is  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from  two 
Saxon  words  signifying  "  Victory"  and  "a  wood"— probably  an  allusion 
to  an  important  battle  with  some  of  the  fierce  marauders  who  in  early 
ages  found  access  to  this  district  irom'  the  sea.  Xhe  Danes,  as  we 
me  already  seen,  were  driven  to  Mersea  Island,  and  besiegea  there 
after  their  defeat  by  £ing  Alfred ;  the  Saxons  had  many  salWorks— 
then  an  important  oranch  of  manufacture-;-a]ong  this  coast ;  conside- 
rable commerce,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  that  day,  appears  to 
have  been  cafried  on  here ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  innabitants 
liad  acquired  some  of  the  civilization  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Camulodunum ;  so  that  the  exposed  tract  was 
peeoliarly  tempting  to  the  sea-rover  seekinfi;  only  for  plunder.  Thus 
at  a  later  period,  Mersea  Island,  which  haa  been  a  sort  of  suburban 
residence  for  some  of  the  great  officers  and  Boman  aristocracy  of  Col- 
chester, became  a  place  orimportance  for  resisting  the  entrance  of  the 
fiorthem  robbers  into  the  Come  or  the  bay.  At  the  present  time  the 
remains  to  be  found  in  that  island  of  the  magmficence  of  the  imperial 
rulers,  and  the  statelj^  towers  of  Layer  Mamey — ^memorials  of  the 
splencbur  which  prevailed  here  nearly  two  thousand  years  later — are 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  hun^d. 

As  we  step  across  the  boundary  of  Iliurstable  Hundred,  Siicor, 
ioduded  in  tne  adjacent  manors,  and  SiXCOT-YiBLirr,  duefly  belong- 
isff  to  the  Abdy  family,  and  originally,  it  is  conjectured,  forming  one 
vill,  lie  in  the  low  grounds  to  the  right,  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the 
head  of  the  creek  to  which  they  give  name.  Saloot,  which  is  a 
hamlet  of  Great  Wigborough,  is  now  a  hiimble  village  surrounded  by 
ttarshlands  and  saltingSi  and  inhabited  by  a  few  seamen.    Anciently, 
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however,  it  was  a  market  town  of  some  extent  and  repute,  as  appeait 
by  the  record  of  some  leeal  proceedings  in  1317.  Ofben  has  tke  buy 
spade  laid  bare  the  foun&tions  of  olden  stmctares  here^  and  linger* 
ing  traditions  assert  tluKt  tibie  plaee  had  onoe  Ha  pidiUc  boitdiap,  its 
meroaatile  estabHshments,  and  its  pared  streets.  But  either  ^hdm 
wi^  its  swift  de8olati<in,  or  decay  with  its  slow  flkmsamptiTe  dettii 
and  depai%ing  trade,  has  done  its  work,  and  tile  recedmg  tide  has  kft 
the  place  a  wreck  upon  the  manlies,  with  a  seoi^  ^f  iragik  oells^ 
raised  above  the  bnried  foundation  stones  of  the  olden  tavm»  There 
are  no  traces  above  ground  in  which  we  can  read  the  histoiy  of  1h& 
past,  save  pef  haps  the  two  ancilsnt  churches,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  onlv  oy  the  narrow  creek.  That  of  Salcot,  no#  used  as  a 
diapel  to  Wi^Dorongh,  was  once  a  stately  building  with  its  endowed 
chantry ;  and,  to  account  for  two  churches  in  such  close  juxtapositioa, 
we  find  repeated  here  the  legend  of  Willingale — that  a  sisterly  diqmte 
as  to  precedencie  led  to  the  erection  of  the  second  sacred  edifice,  tkt 
each  might  have  an  altar  of  her  own.  The  more  pmbable  explauto 
of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  Philip  de  Yerli,  or  some  of  tae  other 
ancient  lords  here,  finding  there  was  great  diffieolty  at  times  in  eross* 
inp;  the  creek,  built  a  church  on  the  north  side  for  ^e  aceonunodaiaoD 
or  his  own  tenants. 

Bising  above  the  vale  of  creek  and  marsh,  and  from  tiie  asoen^ 
d^dinty  and  neighbouring  high-lands  affording  fine  views  along  the 
estuary  of -the  BlackwAter  and  occasionally  of^the  ocean,  extttd  the 
parishes  of  G&bat  and  Littlb  Wiobobouoh.  Most  of  the  former 
Delonged  in  old  Boman  catholic  times  to  '^the  celleresse  of  the 
nunnery  of  Barking,'*  afterwards  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth,  to  cheer 
up  the  nearts  of  tiie  religious  at  the  fbasts  of  St.  Michael  sod  EsBter ; 
but  the  Abbots  Hall,  which  has  passed  throngh  the  Bullock  ahd  oth«r 
families,  is  now  the  propert^r  of  H.  Bacon,  JKsq.  The  manor  of  Copt 
Hall,  in  Little  Wigborough,  is  now  the  property  of  the  Gharte^hoa0e, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  Gk>vernors  of  Sir  John  CrOttoOf  about 
1^0J8 

Latbb  MABirsY  Hall.— As  we  pursue  oizr  tour  through  liie-^Kstriet, 
and  veer  a  little  more  inland,  the  eye  is  soon  attracted  by  fhe'ltnpen* 
dous  fragments  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Mameys— ue  towers  of 
Layer  Mamey,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  but  in  reality  tilio  gate- 
way of  the  old  hall.  These  towers  stand  in  the  midst  or  tiie  Kene 
like  the  giant  ghosts  of  departed  greatness.  The  building  was  sqiure, 
enclosing  a  large  court,  one  hundred  and  four  feet  six  inches  by  seTentj • 
six  feet  four  inches;  and  the  grand  entrance  was  by  the  gate- 
house to  the  soutii--the  only  fragment  remaining.  These  towers 
rise  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  to  the  height  of  eighty  ^<^^ 
consist  of  eight  stories,  the  space  between  over  uie  arch  being  <'<'^^^ 
by  tvro  large  and  lofty  apartments.  From  the  summit  ^lesdw 
views  are  commanded  of  the  surrounding  coxmtry,  with  tiie  estnaiyot 
the  Blackwater,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the  verge  of  the  horiioa^ 
The  building,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  was  fbr  Mauty,  cosiBoea* 
and  extent,  exceeded  by  none  in  the  county,  save  perhaps  bj  New 
Hall,  at  the  time  it  was  a  royal  residence.  So  firagile,  howerer,  is  w 
thread  by  which  we  connect  the  ambition  and  hones  of  the  pre6^ 
with  the  future,  that  the  noble  house  by  which  the  pile  was  wtta 

•TlMMaieBoaharitiesiiitlieMpftriibei.  but  tha  proaiaji  ef  ataaaewiicf  Itfdifl 


*  71mm  ara  Boaharidea  in  theia  pariibai,  but  tba  pcoa( 
QmH  flrlflMMroaib  art  appUad  to  the  impair  of  tha  afaaroh. 
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» 
had  withered  firojo  the  had  within  a  quarter,  of  a  centoiy  after  it  waa 
completed;  and  the  hall  received  the  stranger  by  whom  it  waa. 
coflvgned  first  to  neglect,  and  then  to  demolition.  Ine  /ftmily  of  the 
Marneys  were  owners  of  the  lands  here  as  early  as  Uie  time  of  Henry 
tke  S^nd.  William  de  Mamey  had  a  license  from  Henry  III.  to 
indose^a  park  here,  beinff  then  "  within  the  predncts  of  the  forest  of 
Sttex  ;*'  and  it  appears  tnat  several  members  of  the  family  exercised 
eoQsldeRible  influence,  not  only  in  the  county,  bat  in  matters  of  state. 
Sir  Henij  Mazney,  described  as  "  a  man  of  great  talents  and  brayery/' 
was  a  kmeht  of  the  garter,  and  prirycoancillor  and  keeper  of  the  pnvy. 
seal  to  Henry  TIL  and  Henry  VIU.,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was. 
creatsd  Lord  Mamey  in  1523.  This  is  the  nobleman  by  whom  the  hall 
Was  erected.  Qe  laid  the  foundation  in  the  year  1500 ;  and  having 
fiaifihod  it,  and  adorned  its  inheritors  with  a  lordly  title,  he  diea 
within  a  year  after  he  was  thus  ennobled.  Hia  son  also  died  within 
twelvempntha  after,  lesiviiig.  only  heiresses,  and  thus  ended  the  line 
which,  had  been  lords  of  Mamey  for  four  hundred  years,  The  estate 
was  sold,  first  to  Sir  Bryan  Tuke,  the  Secretary  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
then  to  Sir  Samuel  Tiyon ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  came 
into  the  family  of  CorseUis,  having  been  purchased  by  Nicholas 
Corsellis,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  London,  This  family  was,  of  Dutch 
extraction ;  and  it  appears  from  an  epitiwh  in  the  church,, of  ihe  date 
of  1674  Ihat  it  was  connected  with  uie  introduction  of  the  art  of 
piintuig  into  England.    The  epitaph  ib  as  follows  :— 

^  **  Hen  iMto  Niobolas  Gonellii^  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  la  aofc  loa^  M  fon« 
MfopB,  having  aicbanged  thia  life  for  a  better,  ▲.s.  1674, 19  dav  of  Oct,  aged  70,'^ 
"  Artem  typographi  miratam  Belgicna  Atuslia^ 

Conellia  docoit,  rqpa  preoe,  mooere  victos, 

Hie  fuit  eztremia  mercator  oQgnitoa  India, 

Ineola  jam  cnlia,  virtna  ana  famaq.  Tivent." 

^  literal  meaning  of  this  is**- 

lliii  CondHa,  a  Hollander,  at  tbe  royal  reqneat,  and  induced  theieto  hj  enoowag^ 
OMot,  taught  the  £ngliah  tbe  admirable  art  of  printing.  In  tbe  mercantile  way  be 
wai  noted  to  the  fortheat  Indiea.    He  ia  now  in  heaven.    Hia  virtue  and  fame  uiall 

lire. 

Monnt  treats  this  record  very^  slightinely ;  and  other  historians 
describe  the  date  aa  utterly  inconsistent  witn  the  first  practice  of  the 
typographical  art  in  this  country.  A  close  perusal  of  the  epitaph, 
however,  will  show  that  the  honour  is  not  clamied  for  the  individual 
fiowaahere  buried  two  hundred  years  after  Minting  was  practiced 
m  England,  but  for  the  name  which  he  bore.  The  reference  is  not  to 
uie  seventeenth  but  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  story  is,  tiiat 
"Boorchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  considerable 
^^*v"¥*  P^^"'"^^^^^  Henry  TL  to  dispatch  Booert  Tumour,  an  officer 
of  ma  Aouseholda  privately  to  Haarlem,  where  a  printing  press  had 
^n  set  up,  to  malce  himself  secretly  master  of  the  invention, 
•'^^tir  persuaded  Frederick  Corselli,  one  of  the  Dutch  compositors, 
«W  Bome  delay,  to  carry  off  a  set  of  letters  and  flj  with  him  in  the 
^t  for  London.  Corselli  consented,  and  on  arriving  in  Sngland 
was  wt  to  work  by  the  archbishop,  at  Oxford,  where  a  guara  waa 
Plaeed  over  him  to  prevent  his  escape.  Printing  waa  here  practised 
oj  Corselli  before  a  press  was  set  up  at  Westminster."  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Corselli  was  tlie  founder  of  the  fiunily  of 
lonellisy  whick  for  two  hundred  yesn  was  located  l^re  aad  at 
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Wiyenhoe,  and  shared  in  the  btitineu  and  hononn  of  the  eoontj. 
The  J  held  the  estate  till  abont  twenty  jesn  a^o,  when  it  was  pnrdmsed 
by  tne  late  Quintin  Dick,  Esq.,  ana  since  hu  death  has  been  sold  to 
the  Bey.  Samuel  Fannon,  the.  rector  of  &e  parish. 

The  stately  church  of  Layer  Mamey  is  of  a  mixed  character.    The 
exterior  is  or  red  brick,  ana  from  its  style  much  of  it  appears  to  be  of 
about  the  same  period  as  the  old  hall — ^probably  it  was  the  woil  of 
'  the  same  hand ;  out  the  interior  lays  daim  to  a  much  hu^her  antiquity. 
Its  beautiful  screen,  the  finely  decorated  altar  tombs,  and  other 
monuments  and  effigies,  bear  testimony  to  the  former  msgnificenceof 
the  neighbourhood.    The  whole  structure  was  originally  cased  with 
lead,  but  during  the  ciyil  wars,  it  is  conjectured  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Colchester^  this  was  sold  by  the  churchwardens,  and  diyerted 
from  its  pious  and  peaceful  purpose  to  be  moulded  into  messengers  of 
death,  in  the  shape  of  musket  balls.   That  this  church  existed  Sam  sn 
early  age  is  proved  by  the  record  that  629  years  ago  (in  1331)  Willism 
de  Mamey  tounded  by  license  in  this  church,  a  college  for  a  warden 
and  two  chaplains,  to  officiate  in  two  chantries,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  small  bmldinffg  projecting  from  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
and  the  east  end  of  tne  north  aisle.  The  first  Lord  Mamey,  too,  who 
sleeps  in  the  chancel,  built  a  clhapel  here  (the  eastern  put  of  the 
present  aisle),  appointing  two  priests  to  minister  therein,  and  **  sing  for 
his  soul,  the  souls  of  his  wiyes,  and  of  his  ancestors ;"  and  his  son,  the 
last  of  his  race,  who  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  this  chapel,  provided 
for  a  priest  to  sing  for  him  perpetually ;  but  a  3rear  or  two  atta  the 
Beformation  came,  silencing  the  chants,   sweeping  away  the  altar, 
and  leaving  the  souls  of  the  donors,  as  one  of  the  stem  old  destzoyen 
of    that    time    phrased    it,    "to   shift    for    themselyes."     The 
effigy   of  the   first    Lord    Mamey   lies    upon    a   profusely  deco- 
rated    altar    tomb,    beneath   an    arched    canopy     between    the 
ehancel   and   north  aisle,     arrayed   in   the    robes    of    a    knight 
of  the   garter,   and   has   been  pretty  well    preserved;    but    the 
monument  of  his  son  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle  stands  damp,  dark,  and 
neglected ;  and  the  beautifril  alabaster  figure  of  Sir  William  Mameyi 
buried  in  the  chancel  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  hss 
been  damaged  and  defaced  by  what  a  recent  writer  describes  as  **  sn 
unaccountable,  yet  common  practice,  which  induces  the  thoughtless  to 
disfigure  works  of  art  by  scratching  names  or  tasteless  nonsense  on 
the  surface." 

Passing  on  in  the  direction  to  Colchester,  we  enter  Laybb-Bbstov, 
so  called  from  the  old  Norman  family  of  Le  Breton,  which  obtained  it 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  perished  out  of  the  county  in 
1420.  J.  G.  Bebow,  Esq.,  is  now  the  lord.  The  only  memorials  of 
its  ancient  owners  are  some  mutilated  tombs  in  the  little  church,  one 
of  them  to  Alice,  wife  of  Nicholas  Breton,  who  died  in  1392.  Latsb- 
db-la-Hay,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Hay  family,  stands^on  a 
pleasant  eminence,  overlooking  the  Boman  creek ;  and  by  yonder 
cluster  of  houses,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Ikyer  doss,  fhere 
formerly  stood  one  of  those  crosses  which  in  Boman  Catholic  times 
were  so  often  to  be  found  in  market  towns  or  villages,  or  at  any  way- 
side, either  as  rendesrvous  for  business,  or  spots  at  which  the  traveller 
miffht  kneel,  and  mutter  a  passing  prayer.  Much  of  the  land  fbnneriy 
be£>nged  to  the  Abbey  and  Priory  or  Colchester,  and  tradition  says 
that  a  manor  called  Bund-Enights,  and  the  Bectory,  weregiren  to 
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il»  kUer  for  the  support  of  a  nmnber  of  knightly  oroBaders,  who  had 
ntimied  reft  of  sight  and  battered  in  limb  mm  the  wars  of  the  holy 
land.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  these  monastery  lands  oame  in& 
thejSDssession  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Andley ;  the  present  lords  are 
C.  (t.  Sonnd  and  Thomas  White,  Esqrs. 

To  the  right  of  ns,  verging  towards  the  lowlands  of  Merser  Island 
and  the  Coine,  are  Pbldoit  and  Langbnhob,  of  which  the  Walaegrares 
have  long  beeii  the  lords,  having  possessed  the  latter  since  1600  ;  and 
the  present  Conntess  now  holds  the  right  *  A  little  to  the  northward 
it  the  little  Tillage  of  Abbbbtok,  the  manors  of  which  are  owned  br 
T.  White,  Ssq. ;  and  here,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  ^e  hnndrea, 
fotir  miles  from  Colchester,  ia  Fivgbibohob, — a  town  of  another 
eharaoter  in  olden  times,  as  appears  from  the  chance  discoveries  of 
workmen  who  have  occasionally  delved  into  another  stratom  of  its 
history.  Coins  and  various  ancient  relics,  the  fonndations  of  extensive 
buildings,  and  even  beds  of  oysters  have  at  times  been  found  at  con* 
ndefahb  depths  below  the  surface.  Gliis  leads  to  <he  conclusion  that  the 
waters  of  the  Colne,  to  which  the  parish  extends  at  Wivenhoe,  where 
there  is  aferrv,  formerly  flowed  iiurther  inland,  and  that  possibly 
storm  or  innnaation  has  swept  over  the  tract,  burying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  creek  in  their  oozy  beds,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  chan^ 
which  has  replaced  the  water  with  dry  land.  The  church-lands  consist 
often  acres,  two  roods,  and  eight  perohes.  The  poor  have  eight  acres* 
one  rood,  and  twenty  perches,  and  eight  tenements  given  by  Giles 
Smr,  in  17d3 ;  a  rent-charge  on  the  manor  for  distribution  in  bread, 
left  by  George  Frere,  in  1055 ;  and  two  acres,  one  rood,  and  five 
perches,  allotted  of  an  enclosure  in  1816,  are  divided  between  the 
chnreh  and  the  poor. 

MsBSBi.  IsLABD,  which  lies  below,  at  the  confluence  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Colne,  forms  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
hundred.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the  Pyefleet,  in  which 
the  best  Colchester  <^ters  are  nursed  to  tfaAt  delicious  perfection 
whieh  ensures  them  a  ready  sale  in  the  London  market ;  and  across 
it  is  a  raised  road  (the  Strode,  or  the  Stronde,  as  it  is  called)  covered 
by  the  tide  at  hifl^  water,  when  access  to  the  little  peninsula,  except 
W  boat,  ia  cut  on.  The  island,  which  is  Hivided  into  the  panshes  of 
East  and  West  Mersea.  is  of  an  oval  shape,  oresenting  a  length  of 
about  five  miles  of  bold  commanding  coast  to  tne  German  ocean,  and 
its  breadth  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles.  This  island,  we  Imow, 
waa  the  residence  of  the  Count  of  ike  Saxon  shore,  an  officer  whose 
duty,  it  was  to  protect  the  neighbouring  country  from  the  inroads  of 
the  northern  pirates  and  plunderers  i^o  then  roved  the  seas ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  fioman  aristooraoy 
J^en  the  neighbouring  town  of  Colchester  was  a  seat  of  their  power. 
The  land  teems  with  traces  of  their  jpresence.  Tumuli  or  barrows  are 
mndin  various  puts,  and  one  or  these  memorials  gives  name  to 
BsRow  Farm.  Tesselated  pavements  of  great  beauty  have  been 
^caaionally  laid  bare.  One  of  these  was  uncovered  at  West  Mersea 
Hail  in  1790 ;  and  other  fragments  of  the  same  character  have  since 
been  brought  to  light.    The  church  itself  stands  uppn  the  site  of  a 

*  The  ptritb  of  Ptldon  has  five  acrei  and  one  nod  of  chnrcb-land;  and  there  ia  a  rent* 
wffa  of  iB6  on  Moor  Fern,  given  by  John  Oomyn,  in  1618,  for  the  poor  of  Peldon 
naWcrt  Mcnaa.— In  Laofenboe  the  fret  ichool  hM  two  acroa  of  land,  left  by  Ed«iiin4 
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Boman  villa;  numy  of  thie  ooffiiis  in  tlie  ohi]veb^y«rdfM4upoiittiii» 
snoieiit  fioona^  |.  and  biiddea,  patoro,  and  other  dbKob  ooeitioBinf 
picked  up,  teatify  to  the  reaidence  of  the  imperial  nilex»  hevt.  Ajm 
wooannotbut  admiM  the  taata  whieh  made  the inlu^bitaatft eC Ihs 
ancient  Camnlodimum  Bojouraen  in  the  idand*  It  ia  &awe6t  wp^ 
when  the  well»^9«ooded  lands  ate-  clotiied  in  iheir  lireKT  of  guM^mi 
the flommer breeze filla  the  white  sail  aa  it  apeeda  thcTefiel daog 
yonder  ocean  highway,  or  ahapea  ita  ooniae  up  the  winding  eieekato 
the  neiffhbonriag  ialfttd.  towna :  bnt  when  the  fog  ia  aeen  ooxlingiip 
£rom  the  thonaand  aorea  of  aakinga,  whieht  are  at  timea.nnder  witei, 
or  the  wintry  nor'-eaater  cornea  aweeping*  np  from  iha  aai|»  it  ia  Mt  a 
scene  to  arrest  theatep  of  the  pilgrim  in  aearoh  of  the  pleasant  tad 
the  pietoreaqne.  After  the  Boman  had  abandoned  his  TiUaa  and 
departed*  and  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  had  ceaaed  hia  wateh  and 
wiffd,  the  island  was  frequently  a  place  of  refioge  £6r  the  fierce  Dia^ 
who  when  hard  pressed  elsewnere,  or  oyer-matohed,  fled  hithar  aad 
atood  at  bay.  As  already  seen,  he  braved  suooessfiill]^  here  the  nege 
of  Sling  Alfred  in  894.  Along  these  shores  hare  omn  bemi  moand 
the  long  war  Teaaek  of  the  kwleaa  invaders ;  and  upon  tlusae  auHmda 
have  frequently  duatered  the  grim  viaagea  aad  the  fltitteBUig- battle- 
aises  of  tiie  rough  visitors,  who  fired  our  homeateada  and  tnnpled 
down  our  altars  where  they  passed.  Bnt  a  diaiige^  cornea  otef  the 
scene*  The  savage  Dane  is  christianised  and  siiuca  into-  a  pesosfbl 
partnerriiip  in  the  land.  Most  of  the  soil  of  the  island  passes  to  the 
church,  and  the  cowled  monk  succeeds  the  aimed  warrior  in  the  poe* 
session  of  these  vales  and  the  command  of  these  headkads. 

*'  The  brifrand  is  gone  with  hfi  plander^-r^io  more 
The  shriek  of  the  yAiiqnished  u  heard  on  the  ehaw; 
The  wild  stomi  gives  pliio*  to  the  eltaife  eoft  celn. 
And  the  ewocd  and  the  war-cry  to  oeneer  and  pealm," 

This  was  effected  by  the  pious  beneficence  or  (^  eocpiatovy  ofBrnfi 
of  those  into  whose  hanas  the  lands  came  when  the  oountiy  wis 
becoming  more  civ^aed  and  aettled.  Bocldng  Hall  was  gmn  as  earl? 
as  1006,  oy  Atheri^  and  LeoAiuine,  two  noble  Saxons,  to  the  Glmrcli 
and  FHory  of  St.  Saviour^  at  Canterbury ;  in  whidi  it  continued  tOi 
the  Beformation ;  and  having  aince  paaaed  throneh  varioua  hands^  it  ia 
now  part  of  the  endowment  of  Winsly's  alms-houses,  at  Oolcfaeater. 
The  uKmors  of  West  Mersea,  Peete,  and  Bower  Hall,  were  aiven  in 
1046,  together  with  lordly  rights  over  Winetree  Hundred,  by  Sdwaid 
the  Confesaor— and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror  and 
Henry  II. — ^to  the  Priory  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Bouen,  in  Normandv ;  and 
Boger  Fitz-Banulph  founded  a  priory  near  the  east  end  oi  Weit 
Mersea  Church,  as  a  cell  to  the  parent  institution.  Here  the  brother* 
hood  ch«^lt  m  peaoer,  cukirating  the  domain,  and  Planting  the  mstin 
service  and  the  vesper  hvmn  till  die  time  of  Hemey  V.,  ^ea  fiie 
priories-alien-^that  is  all  tiie  bran^  houses  c»  religieus  oeloBiee 
belonging  to  monastic  orders  in  other  countries— being  seised  hf  ^ 
crown  in  the  wars  between  England  snd  France,  the  property  wae 
passed  to  the  collegiate  chureh  ef  Hi^iam  Ferrars  in  If  oroianpton* 
riiire.  A  moiety,  too,:  of  BuseaUs  oir  BlverB  Hall,  m  East  Meiaea, 
was  aettled  about  1368,  by  Sir  John  Groas,  on  a  chantry  priest  of  a 
new  chapel  in  Bentley  Church.  Thua  most  of  the  produce  of  the 
ialand  paaaed  to  the  church  treasury  or  the  monastery  chest.  ^^^ 
strong  hand  of  Henry  VIXI.  loosens  the  hold  of  the  religious  otom 
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on  the  pgopcfty,  and  lo !  another  change  Bucoeeds.    The  Priorj  is 

Sne. — the  duuifry  prieot  is  ft>rf(ottenP-4he  coUkffi^  brotherhood 
Te  been  made  to  oisgor^e  their  manors.  East  Afersea  Hdl  has 
lassed  ta  J&rs.  May^  West  Miersea  to  Htue  Bound  family^  Ifaeeres  Hall 
te  Sir  W.  M.  Peaoocke ;  and  as  we  stand  at  Mersea  Stone,  the  reamanft 
o/-aa^eli  hk>ek4ioiise  raised  to  defend  the  passage  of  Ihe  Colas^  and 
wiiA:  was  s<»ged  l^  the  PavliamentariaBS  daring  the  siege  of  0^* 
ehfister,  we  maQ^  in  the  season  watch  afar  different  scene  to  &at  which 
olden  histoiy  gives  up  from  the  grorre  of  tlie  ]Nitt-**the  busy  oyster 
diedfear%  who  muster  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  naye  embarked  in  the 
tnde  a  capitai  of  between  £20,000  and  £90,000,  passing  on  their  way, 
either  to  le^d^tJie  beds  whdoh  line  the  Cobie  and  the  neighbonxing 
shores  with  the  infant  shell,  or  departing  for  the  market  with  their 
Ml  loads  of  the  diCinty  flsh,^->a  happy  substitution  for  the  pirate  ships 
of  the  Danes  whidbi  onee  filled  tnese  waters,  and  of  active  industry 
for  the  dull  and  dronish  life  of  the  olden  monks. 

TIm  tower  of  East  Mersea  church  is  a  sea-mark,  and  used  Ibmeriy 
to  support  a  beacon.  Symonds,  in  his  collection,  has  nreserved  two 
old  epataphs  which  he  found  in  West  Mersea  church.  One  on  a  stone 
mtke  chancel  was  (translated)  as  follows  :^- 

"  Hera  lieth  Master  Ricluunl  Walccf&k,  forowrl/  Tioar  of  tbis  chnrcb.  who  died 
8  July,  llfld.** 

The  other,  in  the  south  aisle  :— 

"  Hera  Ueth  Steplien  Smyth  andlEIIsabeth  hit  wif%  wUdi  Stepbtn  died  8  Jan.  1406, 
en  these  sool  Jesns  hate  nwray." 

West  Mersea,  which  is  an  extensive  and  considerable  village  at  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  has  fifty-four  acres,  one  rood,  thirty  perches 
of  arable,  and  tweaty-sk  acres,  two  roods  of  wood  land,  giren  by 
BDknown  doners  for  the  repair  ci  the  church  and  the  road  or  Strode 
leading  to  Qie  island ;  the  Sunday  school  is  endowed  with,  the  interest 
<rf  £180  left  b^  Sarah  Overall  in  1813;  and  the  poor  have  £3  from 
Comvn's  charitv.  The  school  of  East  Mersea  is  endowed  with  the 
dmdends  of  £223. 68.  8d.  Three  per  Gent.  Consols,  left  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Tickell,iu  1812;  and  there  are  eight  acres,  one  rood,  four  perches  of 
land  for  the  repair  of  the  church. 
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l^incltforTr   Hunirrelr. 

This  Hundred  is  the  most  extensire  in  the  oonntj :  bo  extennye  thii 
for  praotica]  andjudidal  norposes  it  is  divided  into  two— I^orth  ^nck- 
ford  and  South  Hinekforo.    it  includes  the  following  47  parishes :~ 


Psriihtti 


AdMB. [ 

▲IphauAtoD* ...  ( 

BndnfeTM  i 

Brandoti  dtm  I 
BiOllnsdon...  S 
BelchuDp8k.P.) 
MehampOtton  } 
BalehainpWalt.) 
Blrdbrook 

Booking { 

BmUy 

BuloMr  

BarM  hamlel 

FelstMd I 

FlDchlngfleld 

FaxMrth 

OMilngthorpe..  J 

CkMfltld  

HalftMd { 

Hodlnglinn  G.) 
Htdlngltfuii    8.i 

Grtat  flwnj ...  ( 
LiUla  Henqy ...  \ 

luntnh •< 

Lttton 

IfiiplMtMd,  at.') 
MftploaUad,  Lt.i 

Middleton  ] 

Oflngton , 

Pmflald 

Pabmanh  J 

Pentlow I 

Bayne 

BidgMftU  "I 

Gfiftt  Sallng  ...  I 


Prolnlito  Origlii  or  yaiMt. 


^1 


I- 

IS 


S^ 

'Si 


TlUMRtBiClniit. 


} 


:} 


} 


Tht  Bombtr  of  MkM  srovlng 
hen  

Tb«  name  of   an    owoar—') 
Alpluun's  town    j 

Bu$h  or  hank,   and    #r#,  a) 
town— the  town  on  th«  liUlJ 

Tbo  brown-hill ] 

Tho  Froneh  words  beau  and^ 

ekawtp—ftdr  flddi  and  an-> 

dent  ownors ) 

Brook  rreqnantad  by  blrdi   

Boc,  a  buck,  and  ing,  paa-") 

tnra-^Bnck'pattnra    .........  j 

Boar's  pastor* 

Bull  andsMTv— a  lake 

The  Saxon  word  for  fortification 
A/A  a    hill,    and    tMe, 

plaos— hlllj  place  

Flucb's  pasture  field 

A  noted  haunt  of  foxes  

Tlie    Saxon    word  gu$it    or 

UranfftT'-ik  meadow  and  a 

village  , 

Qoru  or  htaik,  andJIeU 

The  Saxon   word  high,  and) 

tteeU^u  place ) 

The  habitation  or  Tillage  at) 

Uie  head  paetnrs j 

Tlie  Saxon  word  A«an^high 

Tlie   Saxon   word    signifying) 

terrfer— Border>Town    } 

Hie  Saxon   word   lam,  dlrt»^ 

and  tht  marAet ;  dirty  or  ^ 

font  marsh  ) 

A  border  viUam 

Uaple-stede.   Maple-place;    a) 

wood  fnll  of  maples   S 

Middle-town— a  town  between  ) 

two  other  places J 

Tun  or  T<m  signifies  village 

The  river  Pant,  or  Blackwater... 
From  marshy  grounds  in  tlie) 

parish   ) 

A  hill  pent  by  the  turning  of) 

theStoor .TT...../ 

fi«y,  a  river    , 

Sod»,   a  croas,   or  name  of) 

indent  owner,  and  a  oele-  \ 

brated  well  near  the  church  ) 
The  Saxon  word  for  will<HP$,\ 

and  <ii^— willow  meadow  ... } 


1488 

840 

2198 

1557 

814 

ni6 

8242 

4840 

11,068 

866 

818 

3557 
1698 
2115 
8886 

785 
897 
678 
616 

8788 
2501 
8MI 
8858 

4607 

8646 

18,825 

776 
2779 
4181 

181 

807 

1806 

1541 
5387 
2709 

6247 

1715 

9620 

8387 
1640 

2594 
458 

11,758 
2809 

2680 

819 

4706 

2090 

506 

4500 

6688 

6062 

18.808 

2429 

5894 
1120 

1804 

2846 

427 

6875 

0655 
2214 

410 

99 

622 

1245 

409 

2256 

681 
1929 
1062 

79 
494 
867 

1858 
8208 
1471 

875 

170 

1840 

705 
1475 

152 
275 

085 
28S0 

2028 

688 

8088. 

1847 

880 

2888 

1676 

888 

2674 

1717 

808 

8812 

1651 

886 

2578 

880    6  0 

440    f  6 

007    6  5 

a 

288    0  0 

448    0  0 

541    0  0 

606    0  0 

t028    0  0 

t246    0  0 

500     0  0 

082  17  1 

t806    0  0 

580  10  0 

1850    0  • 

tOOO    0  0 

1515    0  0 

879    0  0 

00  10  0 

416  10  0 

205    0  0 


400  0  0 

$566  0  0 

508  10  0 

683  0  0 

518  0  6 

500  0  0 

420  0  0 


0161  14  Si 


814  12  T 

200   0  e 
104    0  • 


0  I 

SM   •  0 

171   0  0 

181   0  0 

257   0  0 

470   •  t 


ni9  I  • 


116   •  • 


*  The  Uvlng  is  annexed  to  Sudbury. 

t  The  annual  value.— Little  Mapleatead  is  a  perpefcoal  onnier. 

^  The  benefice  is  a  donative,  valued  at  £20. 

nJ*?i\"*i«l"  ^"*?'"£"»|* » <^^"?*'[y  *n  OW^n  Beldiamp,  which  are  eedaaiastieally  onilil 
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ProMiltOriglBorNi 


a 


II 

S 


ntiM  Btnt  Cteifi. 


RtolottaL 


TlowUd. 


SiNpto   Bomp- 
■tnd  


BhaUnd.... 
Stanboiini . 


{ 


9labWag. 


TUbwy 

TuppufluM    ...  I 

TiriaiUiid' I 

-I 

St 


Wldtfatm 
FHli  . 


{ 


QmtTddhnn  "> 
UttkTddbMDi 


Um  two  BumpatMdi  ftdormd  y 

with  ft  itMple  or  tpira  ) 

8h«Ilow-ford   

Btam,  a  itone^  ud  5iti^   a") 

brook^ttoDj  brook   «  > 

A«A,  ■■tamp  or  ttook,  and  a*) 

meadow    S 

Tho  Bazoo  word  mmoingpatk  1 

andj>2ac«— Um  pathway S 

A  flwr  or  ftn  of  tho  Stow 

A  town  or  eaatla 

T<mi.  a  Saxon  ownor— Topa't-  *) 

The  Sason  word  Ipyii  and*) 
i<«tf«— ftplaoa i 

Tho  Saxon  word  maantug  ftm,  \ 
or««a«r»aadfiold } 

Wi0,  a  farm,  hmm,  a  habltft-S 
tkm;  and  belonging  to  St.  > 
Paofa  cathedral ) 

Uthar  the  old  THh^e^  or  the") 
Tillage  where  the  tax  waa  paid  } 


no6 

t45t 
18«« 

4S01 

IM7 

MO 
940 

S8S0 
1008 

ttlS 

1tl5 

ISfO 
988 


lt9ft 

816 
564 

1897 


851 
800 

1051 
807 

1770 

485 

716 
806 


6806 

8868 

8567 

6808 

4818 

1485 
1478 

4588 

1455 

6596 

1975 

8185 
1868 


658  8  0 

500  0  0 

505  0  0 

850  0  0 

750  0  0 

867  0  0 
See  Orlng- 
ton 

1106  0  0 

800  0  0 


400    0    0 

508    0    0 
875    0    0 


0    8 
804    0    f 

851    0    0 


878    0    0 


The  Hundred,  which  partal:eB  of  a  mixed  agricultural  and  manttfao- 
toring  characteri  is  abont  eighteen  miles  in  length  by  fourteen  or 
fifteen  broad,  and  is  commited  to  contain  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
ooimty.  It  reaches  from  Chelmsford  and  Witham  Hundreds,  adioin- 
mg  it  on  the  south  and  south-west,  down  to  the  river  Stour,  which 
bounds  it  and  separates  Essex  from  Suffolk  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
(hi  the  north  it  touches  on  Dunmow  and  Freshwell,  and  on  the  east 
upon  Lexden  Hundreds.  The  whole  tract  is  in  general  finely  undu* 
kted  and  richly  wooded ;  and  in  the  fertile  rales  towards  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  district  the  hop  is  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

Bbaiktbbs,  which  since  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  has  been 
treated  as  the  cai>ital  of  North  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  elections 
for  the  division  being  held  here,  is  closely  connected  wiw  Becking 
and  with  Bayne.  Socking,  in  fact,  furmshes  some  of  the  princintu 
streets  of  the  town,  and  JBraintree  itself  was  formerly  a  hanuet 
of  Bayne,  so  that  in  modem  associations  and  olden  interest  they 
are  intimately  blended,  and  their  hiatorj  may  be  considered  as  one, 
Hie  locality  is  pleasant,  the  town  being  placed  on  an  eminence 
between  two  rivers,  the  Pant  or  Blackwater,  and  the  Brain, 
or  as  it  is  generally  called  "The  Hoppett,"  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  thus  pleasantly  situate,  the  spot  was  in  favour  with  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  had  partially  cleared  and  cultivated  the  tract  ere 
the  Bomans  set  foot  upon  our  shore.  Some  slight  evidence  of  this  is 
fanushed  by  tiie  fact  that  two  ancient  British  g(ud  coins,  it  is  believed 
of  the  time  of  Boadicea — ^two  of  the  very  few  of  this  character  that 
have  been  discovered  in  the  country — were  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  few  years  ago.  Whether  or  not  the  aborigines  built  their . 
huts  here,  and  sunned  their  juunted  bodies  on  these  hill  sides,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  when  the  imperial  conquerors  became  masters  of 
the  country,  they  seized  upon  this  elevated  snot,  which  lay  upon  their 
great  military  road  from  Uolchester  to  St.  Alban's,  a  fair  day's  march 
nom  the  former,  strengthened  it  with  fortifications,  and  established 
here  an  important  station.    The  wanderer  in  his  morning  walk  may 
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Btill  tntco  ft  IxagB  ftrttfioial  bftok  ftom  the  spot  wh^rotiaiMistitd  Baptiit 
ohapel  to  &•  point  at  whioh  tke  Cressinff  road  branches  off  from  Uiat 
te^  Co^eshall ;  and  in  other  parts  aronnd  the  town  the  natural  come 
of  the  fiind  appears  to  haye  undergone  changes  at  the  hands  of  Bomazi 
engineers,  xhe  earth  around,  too,  teems  with  proofi  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  tdtnporary  camp,  but  a  permanent  dwelling-place  of  tbeae 
masters  of  the  world  In  the  yoar  18*^— sajs  an  interesting  uraoilH 
Ikhed  history  of  Braintree,  by  the  late  J.  Cunnington,  Esq.  tp  woioh 
we  are  indebted  fbr  many^  of  these  particulars — an  urz(  was  found  in  a 

Sirden  at  Bayne  containing  StOOO  Itoman  coins,  from  ijie  Emp^rar 
allienus  to  Aurelianns,  270 ;  another  urn  filled  with  coins,  mannF  of 
these  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  was  brought  to  light  at  uigh 
Garrett;  articles  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  copper,  of  the  same 
neople,  have  been  discovered  at  White  I^otley,  and  elsewhere ;  and  in 
tact  Boman  coins  are  so  plentiful  in  the  neighbouriiood  that  they  aje 
constantly  dug  up  in  the  gardens  and  other  places.  Here,  then,  the 
Bomans  formed  a  station,  around  which  the  people  as  they  became 
subdued  and  civilized  built  their  huts.  This  laid  the  ancient  founda- 
tions of  the  town,  which  continued  to  grow  through  all  the  vicissitades 
of  the  times,  till  when  the  Conqueror  came  he  found  it,  aoeordinff  to 
the  records  of  Doomsday  book,  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
Chelmsford,  and  the  district  round  about  more  populous.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town,  however,  at  that  period  stood  about  half  a  idle 
north-east  of  the  present  site,  a  church  naving  been  built  on  that  spot  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon,  and  of  this  some,  fragmentary  ruins,  known  as 
the  old  chapel,  remained  almost  to  our  own  time.  The  Bishops  of 
London  held  the  lordship  and  lands  of  Braintree  in  the  Mme  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  earlv  times  the  prelates  of  this  see  occa- 
sionally dwelt  here,  and  ezercisea  feudal  rule  over  the  place.  Their 
palace  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
parsonage;  but  Bishop  Sidley  having  resigned  this  lordship  to 
Edward  VI.,  the  episcopal  resicfence  was  left  to  decay,  and  at  last  fbll 
a  mass  of  dreary  ruin.  The  property  was  granted  to  Lord  Bioh,  from 
whom  the  Earls  of  Warwick  inherited  it ;  in  the  last  century  it  was 
held  by  Herman  Olimus.  The  manorials  riffhts  are  now  vested  in 
T.  M.  Gepp,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford.  Booking  ]£dl  was  given  in  1OO0» 
by  two  Saxon  nobles,  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour,  at  Canterbuiy; 
at  the  Beformation  it  was  sold  by  Henry  YUL  to  Boger  Wentworth, 
and  having  come  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Frisca  Coboume,  the 
widow  of  a  brewer  at  Bow,  she  gave  it,  with  other  estates  here,  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  the  dergr. 
That  charity  still  retains  them,  but  the  Nottidge  family  are  now  lords 
of  the  manor.  Dorewards  and  other  estates  belong  to  the  Honywood 
family,  and  Booking  Park  farm  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  also  owns 
the  cnief  part  of  the  property  in  Bajiie,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  belonged  to  one  or  the  conquering  Normans,  who  had  adopted 
the  name  of  the  parish  as  his  own. 

Braintree  contmued  to  be  a  hamlet  or  an  appendant  of  Bayne  tiH 
the  time  of  King  John  or  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  ILL 
It  was  then  formed  into  a  distinct  parish,  and  was  often  called  Great 
Ba^ne ;  having,  in  fact,  absorbed  tne  trade  and  eclipsed  the  mother 
parish  in  importance,  it  gradually  assumed  the, name  of  Braintree, 
which  had  been  the  genend  title  applied  to  the  locality.  It  was  made 
at  the  same  time  a  market  town,  tne  grant  of  a  mar&et  having  been 
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obtained  by  Wflliam  de  Santa  Maria,  then  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1199 ;  as  also  for  a  fair  to  be  held  on  the  2lBt  of  Sep- 
tember, since  altered  to  October  2nd.  This  fair  appears  to  have 
become  in  time  a  nnisanoe  to  the  inhabitants,  as  in  1820  the  tradesmen 
memorialized  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  lord  of  the  town,  to  reform 
it,  alleging  that  it  was  kept  up  longer  than  the  charter  intended,  and 
that  fencing,  bear-baiting,  and  other  brutal  sports  were  practised 
thereat.  It  was  reformea  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  Herthan 
Olimus,  Esq.,  reduced  the  peripd  of  its  continuance, 'and  obtained' a 
mnt  for  another  for  the  27th  of  April,  now  held  on  the  8th  of  M a^. 
The  market,  ever  since  the  issue  of  the  patent  660  years  sg^o,  has  been 
held  on  the  Wednesday,  first  at  the  old  market-cross,  which  stood  at 
the  oomer  fronting  l!nrury4ane  towards  the  east ;  next  in  the  new 
cross,  built  in  1631,  and  which  having  degenerated  into  a  mere  cart- 
lodge,  was  sold,  in  1837,  for  the  site  of  the  present  registry  office ;  and 
now  the  commercial  business  of  the  place  has  found  goodly  shelter 
in  a  handsome  corn-exchange,  which  was  erected  by  a  company  in  1839, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000. 

For  ages  the  town  was  ruled  hj  a  self -elected  body  in  the  nature  of 
a  select  vestry,  of  unknown  origin,  styled  the  Company  of.  the  Four 
and  Twenty,  and  sometimes  hei&boroughs,  governors  of  the  town,  or 
town  magistrates.  Its  sway  seems  at  length  to  have  become  intole- 
rable, and  it  was  dissolvedf  in  1714.  Its  records,  however,  contain 
some  curious  facts  relative  to  the  town.  For  instance,  we  find  that  in 
tiie  excess  of  their  loyalty  the  inhabitants  went  to  the  expense  of  new 
bell-ropes,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  their  enthusiasm  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  passed  through  the  town  on  her  way  firom  Leighs  Priorr 
to  GK)sfiela  Hall.  Again  the  entries  of  some  significant  payments  caU 
up  sad  pictures  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  here  in  1571,  1(^40,  and 
1665.  In  the  latter  instance  it  raged  for  a  full  year,  canying  off 
666  persons,  ftilly  one-third  of  the  then  population,  not  one  in  thirir  of 
those  attfuJced  escaping,  and  makihg  great  ravages  in  Bockitig  ana  In 
Bayne.  levellers  shunned  the  infected  town.  Business  appears  to 
have  been  suspended,  the  people  depending  upon  the  charit^  of  the 
surrounding  country  for  subsistence,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  giving  two 
bollocks  weekly,  and  Lord  Maynaid  sending  thirty  sheep.  Part  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  elsewhere ;  others  confined  themselves  to  their 
houses,  lest  thev  should  meet  the  pestilence  in  the  shape  of  a  stricken 
adghbour  in  their  walk  ;  and,  to  complete  the  scene  of  desolation^ 
abimdance  of  long  grass  was  growing  in  the  deserted  streets. 

"Hlserj  liOTered  o'er  the  doomed* 
Oft  tbakiDg  from  ber  dark  and  drooping  wing 
The  poisoned  dews  of  death." 

A  familiar  but  fearful  account  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
place  is  given  in  the  **  Life  of  Dr.  Kidder,"  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wefls,  who  was  then  rector  of  Bayne.  He  had  a  young  gentleman 
in  his  household  who  was  attacked  and  died,  and  he  says— - 

"M/noighboafs  dant  sot  oome  near,  and  the  sroTisiona  which  were  ptoenved  tn 
OS  were  laid  at  a  dietanoe  upon  a  green  before  mj  booae.  No  tongne  can  eiprev  the 
dtimal  oalanoity  which  that  part  of  Esiex  lay  under  at  that  time*  Aa  tor  myself,  I  was 
in  perpetual  danger.  I  conversed  daily  with  iboee  who  came  from  infected  bousee,  and 
it  was  nnavoidabte.  The  provisions  sent  into  tbe  neighboaring  infected  town  were  left 
■I  the  viUi^o  where  I  waa,  and  near  my  hovse.  Thither  the  Karl  of  Warwick  esiit  his 
inlbineskn  whish  he  did  oreiy  week  (py^to  the  poor  of  Brainfersa.  The  ssrTonte  ware 
sol  wilUBg  to  carry  than  fnrUisr.   This  occasioiied  frequent  oonbg  from  that  most 
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lofiBetod  p]«ee  to  mv  Tillagt^  and  indtad  to  my  f flrr  door.  ICy  pariah  dark  had  ifc  vImb 
he  ptfl  on  my  lurplioe,  and  weni  from  ma  to  bU  nouae,  and  died.  Anothar  naSghboiir 
had  threo  cbildren,  and  tbey  all  diad  in  three  nights  immediately  aaooaeding  each  oUwr, 
and  was  foroed  to  carry  them  all  to  the  ohnrchyard  and  bury  them.  We  were  ahmaad 
parpetnally  with  the  newt  of  the  death  of  our  nefghboora  and  afioaintaiMwi,  and 
awakened  to  eipect  onr  own  tarns.  Tbia  ooniinoed  a  great  part  of  (he  anBamer.  It 
pleased  God  to  preaarre  me  and  all  mine  from  tbia  noiaome  pestUanoa.  Praiaad  ha  hk 
name." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Braintree  took  any  8p«eial  part  in  the 
tvimoilB  and  trouble  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  furly  be  preaomed,  howeyer,  tmtt  there  were  more 
roundheads  than  royausts  in  it ;  as  it  would  appear  by  the  "  life  of  Dr. 
Kidder"  (before  quoted)  that  the  prevalence  of  dissent,  and  resistsnee 
to  church  discipline  and  payments,  which  haye  made  the  parish  famous 
in  our  day,  are  oy  no  means  plants  of  modem  growth,  but  are  almost 
indigenous  to  the  soil    The  boctor  says— 

"Aboot  the  year  10641  settled  at  RaiB.  I  soon  diaeof  end  thai  the  oowatiy  Iwai 
come  into  was  Tory  dtfTerent  from  that  whidi  I  left.  The  conotry  indeed  was  noia 
agreeable  aa  to  roy  health,  but  in  otiier  tilings  the  differenoe  waa  great.  I  had  littd 
among  a  people  that  were  modeat  and  teachable,  very  conformable  to  the  orders  of  the 
dinrcn,  and  that  showed  great  respect  to  tbecteinsy ;  that  paid  their  tHhea  and  dTcriBis 
exactly.  I  came  to  a  people  that  were  factious  to  the  greatest  degree;  that  endeaToond 
to  defraud  the  miuiater  of  hie  does,  and  that  were  very  oeneoriooa  and  given  to  scpen* 
Uon,  and  great  inveigbera  against  the  innocent  ritea  and  ceremoniea  of  the  obonh.  I 
do  not  say  tbey  were  all  sooh;  but  tbere  was  much,  too  much  of  this  leaven,  and  it  bad 
infected  a  great  part  of  this  side  of  the  conntry.'* 

However  this  class  of  persons  might  have  sympathised  at  first  with 
Cromwell  and  the  renublic,  they  seem  in  the  end  to  hare  become 
heartily  tired  of  both^ibr  on  the  sheriff  coming  to  the  town  to  prodaim 
the  restored  king,  the  iohabitants  ffare  him  an  entertainment  on  a 
scale  so  plenteous  and  proftise  that  they  were  unable  for  sereral  yean 
after  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  manufacturing  character  of  the  town  is  by  no  means  of  modem 
date.  Woollen  clol£s  were  made  here  as  earnr  as  1389.  In  an  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  Booking  b  described  as  haying  been  for  a  long  time 
inhabited  by  doth  makers.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  till  the  large  flodc 
of  fugitive  Flemings  alighted  upon  the  county  that  it  b^an  to 
assume  an  air  of  manufacturing  importance.  In  fioman  ^  CSitholie 
times,  the  town,  being  upon  the  nighway,  was  often  filled  with  bands 
of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  or  devotees  travelling  to  the  shrines  of  Si 
Edmund,  or  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  in  Sufiblk  and  Korfolk,  and 
lines  of  inns  sprang  up  for  their  accommodation,  on  which  the  place 
flourished  and  grew  fat.  After  the  Beformation  these  inns  were  left 
tenantless ;  but  the  Flemings  came  just  in  time  to  turn  them  into 
factories,  and  save  the  town  fixnn  decay.  They  flourished  for  a  long 
period,  particularly  in  Becking ;  and  in  the  last  centunr  large  quantities 
of  long  bays  were  exported  from  hero  to  Spain  ana  Portugal.  Th» 
say  m&er  has  in  turn  departed,  but  he  has  been  succeeded  by  the  silk 
and  crape  weaver  ;  and  here  are  now  manufactured  many  of  the 
beautiftu  fabrics  which  adorn  our  countrywomen  or  decorate  tilie 
homes  of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  The  most  extensive  mills  and  factories 
for  throwing  silks  and  manufacturing  silk  ^oods  have  been  established 
by  Messrs.  Samuel  Courtauld  and  Co.,  m  Braintree,  BockiDg,  and 
Halsted.  In  these  mills  and  factories  between  2,000  and  3,000  nands 
find  constant  employment,  the  works  being  driven  by  three  water 
wheels  and  nine  steam  engines  of  various  powers.    At  tne  late  IVendi 
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SxhibiiioA  in  Farif ,  the  only  gold  medal  of  hononr  awarded  to 
sumniaotaren  in  England  was  presented  to  the^  Messrs.  Coartauld,  in 
consideration  of  the  character  and  extent  of  their  productions.  There 
ire  five  Hmaller  factories.  That  of  Y ayasseur  and  Co.  is  partly  derote  d 
to  tiie  prodnotion  of  Telrets;  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Walters,  con- 
ducted oy  Mr.  Cheeseman,  employing  150  Jacquard  machines  and 
nearly^  300  hands,  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  kingdom  for  superiority 
(tf  design  and  beauty  of  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of  tuniiture 
silks  of  ereiT  description.  The  house  has  a  good  foreign  trade,  and 
the  very  richest  brocateUes,  damasks,  tissued  satins,  &c.,  which  adorn 
thepalaces  of  our  Queen  are  produced  in  these  works  at  Braintree 

Tne  present  church  of  Braintree,  as  appears  by  the  will  of  John 
de  Nayunghurst,  an  inhabitant,  in  which  he  gare  two  bullocks  towurds 
the  work,  was  built  about  1349,  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  III. ;  the 
ancient  edifice  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  being  inconvenient  for 
the  new  town  which  was  growing  up  by  the  hi^way-side.  Large 
additions  hare  since  been  made  to  it,  as  appears  bv  the  variations  of 
ityle ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  plays  were  acted 
in  the  sacred  edifice,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  m  order  to  swell 
tha  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  south  aisle.  The  church  is  altogether 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  other  days ;  but  it  is 
more  interesting  from  its  name  havine  become  in  our  tmies  famous 
throughout  ^e  county,  and  a  text- worn  in  the  law  books  of  the  land. 
Pormore  than  twenty  vears,  firom  1836,  when  the  first  vestry  meeting 
on  the  subject  was  held  within  its  walls,  down  to  1863,  when  final 
judgment  was  given  in  the  House  of  Lordja,  churchmen  and  dissenters 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  church-rates  over  itsi^alf  prostrate  pillars, 
ita  momderine  iJsles,  and  dilapidated  roof;  and  when  at  length  the 
atroggle  ended,  and  it  'was  broadly  decided  that  a  rate  for  its  repair 
coola  not  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  in  vestr]^,  the 
aacred  pile  was  left  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  ruin.  Thus  it  lay 
for  a  time,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  worshippers ;  but  within  the 
htft  few  years,  by  means  of  a  subscription  raised  by  the  vicar  and  a 
oonunittee,  the  nave  has  been  new  roofed,  the  north  aisle  renovated, 
the  tower  and  spire  repaired  and  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £1,670.  The 
trustees  of  the  f  elstead  charities,  who  receive  the  great  tithes,  have, 
too,  voted  £240  for  an  arched  roof  and  a  new  east  window  for  the 
chaoicel ;  so  that  the  parochial  temple  begins  to  stand  forth  in  renewed 
atrength  and  its  ancient  beauty ;  but  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
north  and  south  side,  and  in  the  north  and  south  chancel  aislesi  and  to 
neonstruot  and  fit  up  the  interior,  requires  a  farther  sum  of  £2,600. 
Moat  of  the  monuments  in  the  church  are  of  comparatively  modem 
date.  Aininst  the  chancel,  above  the  altar-tomb^  enclosed  in  a  grating» 
is  the  foUowing  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  :*- 

"Tbif  grata  wu  ordered  to  be  aet  op  by  tbe  laal  will  and  teaUment  of  Samuel 
CoIliiM,  late  doctor  of  phyaick,  eldest  aon  to  Mr.  Semoel  GolUna,  hereunder  buried,  who 
Nrvwl  about  dido  yeara  a«  prioeipel  phyuoUn  to  tbe  graet  Czar,  emperor  of  Russia, 
aad  after  hit  return  from  tbenoe  taking  a  jouruey  into  Fraace,  died  at  Pane,  October 
S«lh,  1870.  being  the  6Ut  year  of  hia  age.'^ 

The  free  school  at  Braintree,  in  which  about  one  hundred  children 
are  educated  on  the  national  system,  is  endowed  with  £18  from  a 
bonse  and  land  in  Stoke,  left  by  James  Coker,  in  1702,  and  £46  from 
£1.500  stock,  left  by  the  Kev.  James  Burgess,  in  1827.  The  poor  have 
About  £12. 10s.  from  Smith's  oharity(noticed  inTolleshunt  D'Axcy) ;  two 
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flaid«a]iftlf  flcrm,  eaSed  Hyne's  Oroft— now ntRBtry  groondi  la  mi« 
of  pastare,  gfir^n  bj  Jolm  Thome  m  1571 ;  five  aeres  $^nlaj  Aliee 
Gnggle  in  1579 ;  one  acre  ffiren  bj  Mark  Mott  in  1688 ;  £2.  10b. 
teom  part  of  the  yicarage  iraraen,  giren  hj  John  Lawrence  in  1GS6 ;  a 
rent-diarge  of  £5.  128.  4d.  oat  of  Barnden  manor,  pnrchased  wiiii 
benefaeior's  money ;  three  acres  pnrchascfd  in  1673  with  £80  poorV 
money ;  £6.  12b.  od.  from  land  len  by  John  Aylett  in  1707 ;  a  garden 
pnrehafled  with  £30,  left  by  Joseph  Clarke  in -1696 ;  a  reiit-diu^  of 
20b.  oat  of  land  at  Watford,  left  bt  John  Perier  in  1728.  Time 
produce  apwarda  of  £60  a-year,  and  are  diatribated  in  monej  and 
clothing.  Besides  these,  Thomas  Trotters  gave  in  1680  foor  aeres  of 
land  and  a  hoose  called  Sampson's  Hyde,  for  £4  amongst  twenty  aged 
poor;  10b.  for  repairing  the  ehorch,  66.  8d.  to  the  licar^  Ss.  to  tiie 
chorchwardens,  os.  to  the  orerseers.  and  3t.  6d.  to  the  deik— tke 
sorplos  prodaee  is  applied  to  the  dmrdi ;  Sir  Stephen  White  also 
gvre  in  1640  a  rent-charg[e  of  £6. 13s.  4d.  oat  of  a  farm  at  Notiey,  ht 
clothing  aiid  bread  to  six  poor  women ;  Hemy  Sammera  in  1696  a 
rent-charge  of  £7.  lOs.  oat  of  a  manor  at  Hontixigton,  for  £5  in  bread 
to  the  poor,  and  £2.  10s.  for  a  dinner  fbr  the  tnistees,  minister,  and 
oharefawardens ;  and  Balph  Pollej,  in  1831,  left  £5,  the  interest  of 
£166.  138.  4d.  BixHsk  to  be  given  in  bread  on  the  21st  of  NoTeniber. 
Booking  ehorch  is  a  stately  edifice,  in  the  style  of  Edward  in., 
standing^  aboat  two  miles  north  of  the  town ;  ana  in  Boman  oafholic 
times,  with  its  three  altars — St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Oatharise— 
and  fire  chantries  attached  to  it,  was  a  temple  of  some  importanoe. 
It  has  been  splendid^adomed  of  late  years  with  stained  glass  windowB. 
Till  very  recently,  blocking  stood  oat  ecclesiastically  distincnished 
from  all  the  other  parishes  aroand  it.  13ie  rector  is  a  dean,  me  fine 
old  mansion  pleasantly  situated  near  the  church  being  oiOed  the 
Deanery ;  ana  as  the  commissaiy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterlnny, 
he  was  head  of  the  peculiar  jurisdictions  of  Stisted,  Latehingdon, 
Southchurch,  Little  Coggeshail,  Bunsell  hamlet,  Oallow*green  in 
Purleigh,  and  Melton  in  Prittlewell;  as  well  as  Hadleigh.  Monk's- 
Elei^h,  and  Molton,  in  SuffoUc.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  howerer, 
abolished  all  these  peculiars,  incorporating  them  into  the  respective 
dioceses  in  which  tney  are  situated ;  but  though  thus  deposed -fiom 
his  former  ecclesiastical  position,  the  rector  of  Bocking  still  retioiB 
the  nominal  title  of  dean.  There  are  various  monuments  in  ikt 
church,  but  nothing  quaint,  curious,  or  historically  important  On 
the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a  long  record  of  the  nobie 
ffift  of  Mrs.  Coboume  to  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  beneath  it  these 
lines  :^« 

"  Tliottgk  Coboarne's  ubes  lay  not  here  enehriiied ; 
Here  vieiv  the  lirely  portrait  of  her  mind—- 
Chattel  pious,  liberal,  good ;  graeef  tliat  olahn 
Iramortal  honomi  and  a  dealliless  fame. 
Her  monament  for  agei  yet  to  come 
Woald'ct  then  behold  f  lee? e  thii  imperCeefc  tomb, 
Go  and  surrey  the  spacious  landa  around, 
That  fair  inheritance  her  poor  have  found, 
Those  virtues  bore  her  noble  soul  above 
And  raised  this  stone  with  gmtitade  and  love*** 

There  is  a  free  school  at  Booking,  founded  1^  J>r.  Ganden,  and 
endowed  with  a  farm  at  Great  Leiglui,  let  at  £50  a-year,  for  whidi 
the  master  teaches  a  hundred  boys.    There  are  ahnshouses  for  ten 
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poor  people,  rapposed  to  be  an  hpipital  founded  by  Jolin  Porword 
m  14^,  Wt  the  only  endowment  now  is  half  an  acre  of  garden 
adjoininf ,  and  a  rent-oharge  of  ^^2.  ISs.  4d.,  left  by  Serjeant  BeniUowe 
in  1574  ont  of  Baylie's, — these  are  applied  to  repairs  and  supplying 
coals.  The  other  charities  are  £10,  giren  by  William  Martyn,  in 
1573,  from  land  at  Castle  Hedinffham ;  six  acres,  one  rood*  sixteen 
poles  of  land,  called  Wentlands,  left  by  William  Skinner  in  1628 ;  a 
Loose  and  croft  called  Arnold's,  bougnt  with  £54«  left  by  Georga 
EUdas  in  1692 ;  the  interest  of  £40,  left  by  the  Her.  J.  Jekill,  and 
lent  to  the  oyerseers  in  1712 ;  some  land  and  buildings  at  Braintree, 
and  £133.  16a.  lid.  stock,  left  by  John  Mathum  in  1721 ;  the  interest 
of  ^333.  6s.  8d.  stock,  left  by  Jane  Tailworth  in  1791 ;  and  the 
interest  of  £200  stock,  given  by  Mr.  Garrard.'  The  produce  of  tiiese 
is  nearly  £90,  and  it  is  distributed  to  the  poor  at  Christmas.  In 
addition,  £13.  6s.  8d.  is  derived  from  a  legacy  of  Joan  Smith,  left  in 
1601,  for  5b.  worth  of  bread  to  be  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday,  and 
the  remaining  6s.  8d.  to  the  distributor ;  in  1680  ten  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  with  some  paid  up  arears  of  this  bequest,  and  £30 
given  oy  Sir  Stephen  White,  and  sm)sequently  a  house  and  land  were 
Donght  with  further  savings,  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  being  now 
distributed  in  bread.  In  1707  John  Aylett  left  a  house  and  three 
acres  of  land,  the  rent  to  be  given  in  linen  doth  to  the  poor  of 
Bocking  and  Braintree,  and  £6.  10s.  is  applied  to  this  in  each  parish ; 
in  1723  John  May  sent  left  a  rent-charge  of  40s.  out  of  the  Queen's 
Head,  for  the  repair  of  his  son's  tomb,  and  the  residue  to  the  poor  i 
andBalph  Polly,  in  1831,  left  stocks  to  produce  £10a-year,  to  be 
giren  to  the  poor  in  bread  on  the  21st  of  November.  Since  the 
commissioners  report  Miss  Jane  Kay  has  left  £1,666. 13s.  4d«  stock,  the 
diridends  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  her  sister  Miss  Mary  Bay  left 
£1,060.  lis.  2d.,  for  the  dividends  to  be  applied  to  a  like  charitable 
pnrDose  and  the  repair  of  the  family  tombs. 

The  old  church  of  BaTue,  which  was  built  and  endowed  about  1199, 
liad  an  altar  and  chapel  in  the  south  aisle  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
alleged  to  be  the  scene  of  a  miracle  which  rendered  it  exceedii^ly 
popular  with  the  wedded  dames  of  ancient  days.  The  legend  is  that 
the  wife  of  John  de  Naylinghurst — ^probably  the  donor  of  the  black 
bnllook  to  Braintree  church — was  dyinff  in  childbirdi,  on  which  the 
women  in  attei^fUince  flew  to  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  to  implore 
her  obstetrical  interference,  and  looking  up  in  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion,  they  beheld  the  Virgin  smilmg  assent  to  tiieir  prayers. 
•Forthwi^  they  hurried  back  with  the  news,  and  found  the  lady  safe, 
and  a  little  t>e  Naylinghurst  added  to  the  household.  This  tale 
gamed  so  much  repute  for  the  chapel  of  the  smiling  Virgin  that  its 
saered  nrecincts  were  often  crowded  with  rotund  ladies ;  and  far  and 
i^ear  it  became  a  sly  joke  on  the  rush-strewn  floor  of  the  senteel  of 
those  days,  in  the  chimney -comer  of  the  farmhouse,  and  the  hut  of 
the  serf,  "You  will  soon  be  going  to  say  your  prayers  at  Bayne." 
The  old  building,  the  scene  of  these  peculiar  privileges,  was  entirely 
demolished  in  1840,  when  the  sacred  ediflce  was  rebuilt. 

The  only  charity  in  Bajne  is  the  dividend  of  £166.  13s.  id.  Three 
per  Cent,  reduced  annuities,  left  by  Ealph  Polly,  in  1831,  which  is 
distributed  in  bread. 

Fsutbad.<"»Thi  Gbahkab  School.— Felstead  lies  about  six  miles 
<Yooi  Braintree,  adjacent  to  Bayne,    on  tiiie   south-weafc  corBer  of 
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the  hundred,  and  ii  described  by  old  historians  as  "  exoeedingij 

pleasant  and  healthy" — a  description  to  which  its  high  situation  and 
general  character  still  entitle  it.  It  is  a  large  village,  with  serend 
outlying  greens  or  hamletSi  and  a  number  of  good  farm  and  other 
houses,  many  of  them  occupied  by  resident  proprietors,  who  share  the 
ownership  oi  the  soil  with  Guy's  Hospital ;  but  tiie  present  lord  of 
the  manor  is  the  Earl  of  Momington.  In  1059  the  parish  belonged 
to  Eadwine,  son  of  Alger,  Earl  of  Mercia.  After  the  conquest  the 
principal  part  was  giyen^  to  the  Abbey  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  but 
sharea  the  fate  of  the  priories-alien,  and  came  to  the  monastery  of 
8ion«  in  Middlesex.  At  the  Beformation  the  estate  was  granted  to  Sir 
BichardBich,  to  whom  Auger,  the  last  abbess,  in  1587,  handed  over  "the 
ftdyowson  of  the  yicarage,  and  whateyer  did  of  old  belong  to  the  Abbejr 
of  Caen,  in  Felstead  and  the  neighbouring  parishes"— a  yast  aoqu- 
sition,  says  an  old  historian,  for  an  hungry  courtier.  The  prop<^ 
continuea  in  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  as  the  aesoendants  of  Lord  lUeh, 
till  the  failure  of  the  malejline  and  the  breaking  up  of  tiie  yast  estate 
of  this  family  amongst  the  heiresses,  when  most  of  the  manorial 
property  here,  after  passing  through  yarious  families,  was  purchased 
oy  oir  Joshua  Child,  the  founder  of  the  Tilney  family,  and  thus  came 
to  the  Earl  of  Momington.  Seyen  years  after  he  obtained  possession 
of  these  estates  (1554)  Lord  Bich  founded  the  Felstead  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1565  the  hospital  or  almshouses,  which  now,  in  fact, 
constitute  one  charity,— obtaining  for  this  purpose  royal  letters  patent 
from  Philip  and  Mary.  For  the  uses  of  the  simool  he  gare  a 
building  near  the  churcn  yard,  with  a  chamber  for  the  usher ;  and  for 
the  master — who,  it  was  prorided,  should  be  in  priest's  orders — a  home, 
garden,  and  two  acres  of  land  on  the  Stebbing  road ;  and  the  aud 
master  and  usher  were  to  teach  80  male  children  bom  in  Essex  "  in 
grammar  and  other  yirtuous  and  godly  learning,  according  to  Chiiit'i 
religion,"  such  male  children  as  should  be  bom  on  his  own  manors  or 
farms  to  be  first  preferred.  For  the  almshouses  he  provided  a  building 
to  be  inhabited  by  *'  five  poor  old  impotent  or  lame  persons,  and  also 
one  grave,  honest,  and  diligent  woman,  to  attend  to  tne  said  five  poor 
people,  and  continually  prepare  and  dress  their  food,  wash,  wring,  and 
cherish  them  to  the  utmost  of  her  power."  Provision  was  made  for 
a  supply  of  wheat  and  malt  to  the  inmates,  who  had  also  apportioned 
to  them  pasture  for  six  milch  cows,  and  a  grove  of  wood.  This  troly 
noble  charity  was  endowed  with  the  rectones  or  great  tithes  and  glebe 
of  Braintree,  Matching,  and  Broomfield ;  a  farm  in  the  latter  psffish ; 
another  farm  of  76a.  at  Moreton  End ;  a  third  of  21jl.  at  Felstead ;  and 
a  rent-charge  of  £20  out  of  Felstead-bury.  A  further  sum  of  £500  was 
left  for  the  almshouses  by  Lady  Finch,  in  1797.  For  a  long  time  the 
school  was  in  high  repute.  Three  sons  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  educated 
there ;  and  fromits  lorms  went  forth  the  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  and 
others  whose  names  are  remembered  with  honour.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  Felstead  School  was  well  filled  by  the  <£iidren 
of  the  county  gentry.  But  subsequently  it  fell  into  decrepitude 
and  decay.  The  endowments  of  the  charity,  which  appear  to  hare 
originally  brought  in  £186. 198.  lid.,  had  risen  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£2,000  yearly.  The  education,  however,  was  neglected, — ^the  proper^ 
was  wretchedly  managed ;  and  the  school  was  left  in  such  a  state  of 
desolation  that  when  uie  charity  commissioners  came,  in  1834,  thej 
found  a  master,  with  the  miserable  salary  of  £80  a  year,  bat  neither 
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Qiher  nor  soholan.  In  1836  an  infonnation  was  in  conaequenoe  filed 
by  the  attorney  general,  princinaUr  afi:ain8t  Gboree  Fincli,  Esq.,  who, 
u  representatire  of  Daniel  Fincn,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  the  patron ; 
and  m  1851»  after  15  years  of  litigation,  a  Scheme  of  the  oonrt  of 
oliancery  was  embodiea  in  an  act  ofparliament  to  give  new  life  to  this 
lethargic  charity.  By  this  scheme  it  is  proTided  that  the  school 
buildings  shall  be  thoroaghly  repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  the  master's 
home  adapted  and  fumisned  for  the  boarding  of  at  least  100  boys, 
each  of  wnom  is  to  pay  a  snm  not  exoeedmg  £14.  half-yearly ; 
but  day  scholars  are  admitted.  The  school  was  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  kingdom — ^the  children  of  all  religious  tenets  resident 
in  the  county,  or  bom  of  Essex  parents,  haying  the  preference; 
the  trustees  naying  power  to  exempt  dissenters  from  the  church 
serrioes.  The  instruction  is  extended  to  "  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetioi  boojc-keeping,  mathematics* 
land  measuring,  geography,  sacred  and  profane  history,  general 
English  literature  and  composition,  the  Greek,  Latin,  Frendi,  and 
German  languages,  and  such  other  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  as  to 
the  trustees  may  seem  expedient,  so  as  to  giye  the  boys  a  sound,  moral, 
reli^ous,  and  useful  education,"  for  which  the  scholars  are  to  pay  a 
capitation  fee  not  exceeding  £8;  but  if  taught  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  Latin  and  Greek  only,  they  pay  nottdng.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  or  the  school.  The 
Balaiy  of  the  head  master  is  fixed  at  £200,  that  of  the  second 
master  at  £100 ;  but  the  head  master  is  to  receiye  £5,  the  second 
master  £3  for  eyery  boy  from  26  up  to  76^  and  a  proportionate  sum 
for  aU  beyond  that  number.  It  is  also  proyided  by  the  scheme,  that  a 
boarding  nouse  in  connexion  wi^  the  school  should  be  established 
(the  then  present  master's  house  being  for  the  time  adapted  and 
nmished  for  the  purpose).  For  the  support  of  this  establishment 
eaoh  boy  pays  £14  half-yearly,  which  includes  board,  lodging,  and 
vaahing,  ana  as  no  profit  is  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  charity  from  this 
establishment,  the  whole  amount  is  laid  out  in  its  current  expenses. 
The  boarding  establishment  is  now  managed  by  a  matron,  the  discipline 
being  under  the  charge  of  the  masters,  some  of  whom  reside  in  the 
hoose.  New  buildings  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection  which  will 
comprise  masters*  residences,  boarding  establiskoient,  school-room  and 
offices,  of  elegant  Tudor  design,  which  are  estimated  to  cost,  when  com- 
plete, upwards  of  £10,000. 

A  house  steward  is  also  appointed  to  manage  the  establLshment, 
with  board,  lodgmg,  and  a  salary  of  £20,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  20b. 
for  each  boy,  so  tmit  his  payment  shall  not  exceed  £100  a-year.  An 
annual  examination  is  proyided  for,  at  which  ten  prizes  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed ;  and  power  is  giyen  to  iJie  trustees  should  the  funds  permit 
to  establish  exnibitions  in  the  school  or  at  the  uniyersities.  Eleyen 
barrels  of  white  herrings  and  eleyen  cades  of  red  herrings  giyen  to 
the  parish  by  the  old  deeds  are  commuted  into  a  payment  of  £35  a 
year,  to  be  mstributed  to  the  poor.  Each  inmate  of  the  almshouses 
aaa  £20  a  year ;  the  matron  or  superintendent  £30 ;  and  the  land,  and 
allowances  of  wheat,  malt,  coals,  wood,  medical  attendance,  straw,  and 
labour,  are  continued  to  them.    The  total  income  is  now  £2,212. 3s.  7d. 

The  ordinary  charities  of  Felstead  consist  of  a  rent-charge  of  £7. 128. 
out  of  the  elebe  land,  left  by  Sidney  Boteler  in  1690,  of  which  £5  is 

S>en  for  educating  poor  children  and  the  oUier  distributed  in  bread ; 
Le  poor  haye  also  i^.  129.  out  of  Brook  FanDi  left  by  Mr.  Tanner  i 
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£i.\^  firam  PdnMr'i  chaiitr  st  Stsuied  MonntttdM;  miinn 
eottaget  and  fire  acres  (^knd  left  bj  Aribiir  T^boa  in  16M. 

Pavfixu)  Peiobt. — About  two  milee  to  tibe  nortli-weii  of  ih« 
localiij  just  deimbed  liei  Fanfield.  The  moet  intereetiiiff  objeet  ii 
the  parish  is  the  Hall,  built  in  a  delightfbl  spot  vel  1546,  sad 
enlarged  37  years  afterwards  by  George  Cotton,  Esq.,  who  came  into 
the  estate  bj  marrjing  the  heiress  of  the  Langhams  ;  but  in  the  last 
oentiuy  the  property  passed  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Though  the  buildiii| 
has  since  undergone  the  process  of  modernisation,  a  quadrangnltf 
tower  and  chistering  chimnies  leaye  a  lingering  air  of  TenmUtf 
antiquity  about  it.  Here  in  early  times  stood  one  of  those  prion* 
aKen,  or  appendants  and  tributaries  of  great  monaatie  houses  ia 
ibreign  countries,  which  at  that  period  were  not  uneonunon  in  the  land. 
About  1070  Waleran  Fits  Balph  gare  the  manor  of  Banfield  to  th« 
Abbey  of  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  and  a  priory  was  built  as  a  sort  of  out- 
work of  the  order,  that  the  prior  might  haye  an  eye  to  the  nropsr 
management  of  the  estates  or  the  mother-monasteir.  It  stooa  aesr 
the  church,  and  appears  to  hare  been  of  some  infnienee  and  ^fjp^ 
as  we  find  that  the  monks  had  a  grant  of  free-man<nr  in  1250.  Aege 
priories-alien,  however,  were  foimd  rery  inconrenient  in  time  of  war, 
as  a  ffreat  part  of  their  reyenues  was  sent  out  of  the  country,  aid 
thus  Helped  to  sustain  the  enemy  with  whom  England  might  be  ood- 
tendin^.  They  were,  therefore,  seised  and  suppressed  in  Bomaa 
Cathoho  times,  long  before  the  Beformation  was  thought  of.  Thia 
piioiT,  which  was  represented  as  then  in  a  flourishing  state,  waa 
seised  by  Edward  XL  m  the  course  of  a  war  with  France ;  its  estates 
were  confiscated  in  1414 ;  and  a  year  after,  this  manor  was  granted  bj 
Henry  V.  to  John  Woodhouse,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  to  hold  by  the  aer- 
yice  of  rendering  a  red  rose.  The  monks  then  departed ;  the  oell 
crumbled  away ;  and  the  farm-house  now  known  as  the  Prioiy  is  a 
loM  subsequent  erection. 

!uL  this  part  of  the  hundred  are  a  number  of  purely  rural  pariahes, 
with  their  pleasant  yiUaj^es  and  clustering  hamlets.  Gbsat  Siuso, 
which  was  formerly  united  with  little  Saling,  lying  over  the  border 
in  Freshwell,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque.  The  hooasa 
are  built  round  a  green,  and  rows  of  stately  ^ms  form  an  ayenue  sloaf 
the  road  to  the  church  and  the  ball.  Saling  Groye,  a  good  moden 
mansion,  with  its  surrounding  park,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Fowke, 
the  lady  of  the  manor ;  but  much  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Guy's  Hospital.*  Shalfobd,  adjoining,  is  principslly  the 

Property  of  the  Marriott  family.  The  handsome  mansion  ot  Abbots 
Call,  so  called  firom  its  haying  belonged  to  tho  Abbey  of  St.  Osyihi 
was  the  residence  of  the  late  Ilichara  Marriott,  Esq.,  whose  nsme  as 
a  master  of  fox-hounds  will  long  euryive  in  the  memory  of  the  loyera  of 
tiie  chase  ;  and  his  apirit  lives  in  his  successor.t  Stebbino,  which  lies 
at  this  extremity  of  the  hundred,  and  extends  to  within  three  Hules 
of  Dunmow,  is  a  place  of  more  pretension,  with  the  outlying  diatricte 
or  hamlets  called  Bran-end,  Stebbing  Green,  and  Stebbmg  Ford,  and 
about  350  houses,  scattered  principally  along  the  eastern  acclivity  of 
a  valley  through  which  runs  a  tributary  of  the  Chelmer.  It  had 
formerly  a  market,  held  under  a  charter  obtained  for  it  by  Heniy  De 

•  The  ebarities  are  1a.  1b.  Ito,  of  town  land,  and  20i.  out  of  a  Uouse  al  WalUwo. 
given  by  Jobn  Smith,  in  1726.  . .     «  «    «.      .-j 

t  The  charitiee  of  Shalford  are  an  almihonae,  fonndad  by  8er«eaiit  Beodbj^  aaa 
endowed  in  1673  with  SOs.  a  year  out  of  Bayliea  at  Bookiog  t  a  reut-aliaiia  of  W  «>> 
of  I!7ichoUf,  and  10a.  out  of  Iron  Bridge  Farm ;  20s.  ont  of  Hill  Farm  is  loat. 
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Fumn  in  ISSft.  Porter's  Hall»  an  olden  man0ion«  has  still  its  moat 
about  it ;  and  a  hill  or  mount,  surrounded  by  what  appears  to  hare 
been  once  a  defensive  ditchi  tradition  says  was  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle ;  but  history  is  silent  as  to  any  such  building  here.  Captain 
Bingham,  as  impropriator  of  the  rectory,  which  once  belonged  to  ^e 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Prior's  HalL 
The  charities  for  the  poor  are  two  cottages  and  a  {garden  adjoining  the 
church,  giyen  bj  Bobert  Fuller  and  John  Polly  m  1588 •;  4a..  orland 
at  Oxen  End,  Little  Bardfield,  purchased  in  1612 ;  and  5i..  of  land  left 
by  John  Lum,  in  1706.  The  rents  of  two  cottages,  bought  with  £160« 
Itft  by  Frances  Batt^  in  1786,  are  appHed  to  the  parish  schools. 

WbtbUsfield  stretches  in  a  north-easterly  direction  beyond 
Shalford.  It  has  a  good  village,  and  many  little  hamlets  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  It  appears  to  be  a  place  of  chalybeate 
qmngs,  ana  near  the  town  on  the  Booking  road  is  one  strongly  im- 
preffpated  with  sulphur,  which  was  formerly  cdebrated  for  vie  cure 
of  oiseaaes.  No  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  holy  wells  of  ancient  days, 
but  its  miraoles  are  forgotten,  and  its  medical  j>roperties  are  now 
neglected*  Codham  Hal^— so  called  from  the  family  of  De  Codham, 
which  dwelt  here  soon  after  the  conquest— had  formerly  an  eztensira 
park,  and  there  was  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  in  which  divine  servioe 
vss  performed  down  to  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign* 
Butler,  it  is  said,  while  a  visitor  at  the  fine  old  mansion,  penned  p^rt 
of  his  "  Hudibras"  in  this  rural  retreat ;  and  his  name,  traced  with  m 
diamond  by  his  own  satiric  hand,  it  is  fiurther  asserted,  was  long  seen 
in  one  of  the  ancient  windows.  At  Blaokmore  End  stood  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Nevilles,  but  all  that  remain  are  traces  of  the  moat  that 
encompassed  it,  and  in  a  field  near  is  the  foundation  of  its  chapel,  upon 
which  the  ploughshare  has  sometimes  struck.  The  chief  mansion  of 
the  rarish  at  the  present  day  is  the  Manor-house,  formerly  called 
.  Dobbins,  the  seat  of  Thos.  White,  Eso.,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  and 
owns  most  of  the  soil.  This  estate  belonged  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
dentozy  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  White,  then  vicar  of  the  parish,  descended 
from  the  Clarke  family,  who  were  living  here  as  early  aa 
1340;  from  him  it  has  come  down  to  its  present  possessor;  and 
thouffh  not  itself  a  manor,  it  has  gradually  aosorbed  all  the  others. 
The  nouse  is  a  good  and  handsome  country*  mansion. 

The  church  is  a  large  and  ancient  building.  In  the  dozing  days  of 
the  establishment  the  chancel  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  school,  and 
was  afterwards  left  in  so  wretched  a  state  that  the  sacrament  was 
admimstered  in  the  body  of  the  church.  About  30  years  ago,  however* 
after  the  awakening  to  religious  feeling  and  respect  for  sacred  architee* 
tnre,  the  whole^  building  was  restored  and  bK&autified ;  and  with  its 
oaken  screen,  piscina,  and  sedilia,  and  a  battered  and  broken  tomb, 
on  whieh  the  inscription  is  obliterated— but  is  believed  to  be  on  some 
of  the  Wentworth  family,  who  once  held  large  possessions  in  the 
parish-— it  is  not  without  antiquarian  interest.  There  are  6a,  1b.  27. 
of  land,  left  by  Bichard  Walford,  in  1574,  for  repairing  the  church ; 
aud  Oivat  Wmsy  Farm,  of  105a.  2b.  83p.,  was  left  by  Walter  Will- 
diers,  in  1634^  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  Thursday  morning  lecture 
in  the  church.  There  are  schools  in  the  town,  and  also  one  at  Stam- 
mers green,  endowed  with  a  rent-chiffge  of  £25,  and  £10  evezy  two 
yean  for  clothing  the  scholars,  left  by  Thomas  Fitch,  in  1702 ;  a  farm 
of  88a.  te.  S8».,  at  Gx«at  Bardfield,  left  by  Dorothj^  Mott,  in  1769, 
Mi«  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor>  and  the  remainder  applied  to 
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the  BchoolmiBtreBS,  clothing  tihe  scholan,  &c. ;  and  £400  left  hj  Sank 
Gierke,  in  1817,  after  the  death  of  Mar^  Newman,  for  building  and 
repairing  a  school  house.  The  other  charities  are  15a.  of  land,  left  by 
Bichard  Herward,  in  1659,  the  produce  to  be  expended  in  a  weeklj 
distribution  of  bread;  2a.  2b.  15f.  of  land,  left  by  Edmund  Mountjoy, 
in  1623,  half  the  profits  to  the  poor  and  half  to  the  lecturer  at  tiie 
church ;  the  rents  of  16a.  3s.  30f.  of  land,  and  6a.  29f.  of  wood,  left 
by  John  Cleyeland,  in  1636 ;  and  of  6a.  1b.  3p.,  purchased  with  noor's 
money,  in  1636,  are  distributed  in  bread.  The  guild  or  town  noiue 
is  for  the  poor,  and  pious  uses. 

FiNCHiNOFiBLD  aojoins  Wethersfield,  and  runs  firom  the  Hedinff- 
hams  up  to  Freshwell  Himdred,  which  it  skirts  for  some  distance.  It 
is  a  large  parish,  with  a  well  built  village,  clusters  of  houaes  here  and 
there  a  mile  or  two  away,  various  neat  mansions,  and  ancient  mana^ 
houses,  too,  which  hare  about  them  reminiscences  of  old  families— of 
the  extinct  races  of  the  locality,  whose  names  we  take  up  with  the 
same  feeling  as  we  do  an  ancient  spear-head  or  a  petrified  shell.  Bamt 
Hall,  Petches,  Cornish  Hall,  and  Sculpins,  were  all  in  olden  times  the 
seats  of  influential  and  flourishing  families.  In  the  last-mentioned  of 
these  halls  Sir  John  Marshall,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  kept  alight 
the  taper  of  old-fashioned  reckless  hospitality  when  it  had  been 
extin^^hed  in  all  other  parts  of  the  county.  He  provided  a  laige 
bowlmg  green,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  entertainment  of  m 
neighbours.  Every  Thursday  nis  doors  were  thrown  open  and  hu 
table  spread,  and  he  kept  open-house,  as  it  was  called,  for  all  comers 
to  indulge  the  weekly  carouse  of  licensed  revelry-— with  what  effect 
upon  the  morals  and  nabits  of  the  parishioners  babbling  history  saith 
not,  though  it  dwells  with  unction  on  this  last  lingering  specimen  of 
the  fine  old  Englishgentlemau,  now  preserved  m  imagination  and 
canonized  in  song.  The  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  the  Sev.  Stejjhen 
Marshall,  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines  in  Cromwell's  time, . 
and  a  jealous  hater  of  episcopacy,  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of 
this  fajxnlj ;  and  in  an  old  account-book  of  the  pariah  there  appeared 
the  following  entry  in  his  hand,  the  words  of  which  wiU  sound  strange 
in  Puritan  ears  of'^the  present  day  :— 

"  Miirch  17, 1682.— Memorand.  the  day  aud  3'ear  abore  written.  I,  Stephn  Mtr- 
shall,  vioar  of  Finchiugfield,  having  eiglit  daye«  since  lycenoed,  so  fam  as  iu  odm  ^tli, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Meade,  and  Anne«  the  wife  of  James  Chaplains^  and  Soeaiinab,  Uh, 
wife  of  James  Choate,  to  eat  flesbe  in  their  knowne  sickueises,  and  their  «i<^c8  still 
abiding  npon  them,  as  is  notoriously  knowne.  I  do,  therefore,  as  is  appointed  bjr  tht 
laws,  still  allow  the  said  Dorothy  and  Susannah  and  Anne,  so  farre  as  in  mes  Ijretb, 
to  ente  flesh,  as  is  allowed  by  the  statate,  so  long  as  their  sicknee  shall  oontinnib  sod 
no  longer.— By  me,  STBPHBir  Mjlbshaxx,  Vioar  of  Finchtngfield. 

Witneases  of  this  to  be  done  and  allowed  the  day  and  yere  above  written. 

JoHir  Stock,  Jaxmb  Matsivt,  Charch-waidens." 

Thb  Seat  of  IiiBirTBKAKT-CoLONEL  EuaGLBs  Bbisb. — Spains  Hall, 
the  seajb  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Buggies  Brise,  was  giren  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Alan,  one  of  his  Norman  followers.  From  mm  it  pasted 
to  Alberio  De  Yere,  under  whom  Henry  De  Ispanio,  or  Spain,  held  it, 
and  his  family,  which  dwelt  here  for  generations,  left  nis  name  im- 
pressed upon  it.  After  them  it  was  held  by  the  Kemps,  and  then  by 
the  Dyer  family,  till  in  1760  it  was  purchased  by  Samuel  JELuggles,  Esq*! 
of  Booking,  who  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  wit  and  scholtf, 
the  author  of  the  Latin  play  called  Ignoramus«  which  so  delighted 
James  I.,  and  who  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  *'  gentleman  of  note" 
as  early  as  1298.  They  appear  to  have  taken  their  name  from  Bogel^i 
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in  Stftflfordalure,  and  cme  of  them  waa  Bheriff  for  that  conn^  and 
Salop  in  the  reiffn  of  Edward  III.  A  younger  branch  of  the  family 
settled  in  Snffc^,  and  in  1680  removed  to  Booking.  Thomas  Buggies, 
Esq.,  who  succeeded  the  purchaser  of  Spains  Hall,  was  an  author  of 
high  literary  accmirements,  and  from  hmi  it  has  descended  to  the 
present  owner,  who  is  the  diief  lord  of  the  parish.  A  manorial  mansion 
stood  on  this  spot  in  very  early  ages ;  but  the  present  hall  is  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  fine  old  building,  standing  in  a  good  nark, 
its  front  here  and  there  mantled  with  iyy,  and  its  architecture  little 
impaired  by  modem  innovation.  The  old  iron-studded  door  has  been 
reBgiously  preserved  on  the  outside  of  almost  every  apartment,  but  a 
more  cosv  one  of  modem  fit  has  been  added  within.  It  is  altogether, 
aaithas  been  described, "  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestio  architecture 
of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs." 

The  church  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  and  had  formerly  a  lofty 
spire  on  its  stone  tower,  but  this  was  blown  down  in  1702,  when 
a  high  wind  levelled  eighteen  bams  and  other  bmldings  in  the  parish. 
A  neat  district  church  was  erected  by  subscription  at  Comisn  Hall 
End,  in  1841,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  part  of  the  parish.  In 
Boman  catholic  times  there  was  a  guild  called  Trinity  guild,  estab- 
lished for  the  support  of  a  priest,  endowed  with  property  which, 
valued  at  the  suppressioo  at  £6.  14fl.,  was  granted  to  William 
Mildmay,  Esq.  The  mother  church  contains  some  remnants  of  once 
magnificent  tombs;  and  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel,  or  Kemp's 
chapel,  is  the  following  extraordinary  inscription'— 

"  Hera  lies  WiHiam  Kemp,  Esq.,  piona.  inal,  lioapitable^  maater  of  himaalf  ao  nraeh 
Uiat  whaS  othan  aoarca  doe  by  fine  be  did  by  a  volantary  oonitanqy— hdd  Lia  paaoa  for 
i«r«n  yearea,  wbo  waa  interred  Jane  lOtb,  1628,  aged  78." 

The  story  which  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood  as  an  explanation  of 
this  epitapn  is,  that  this  Mr.£emp  who  was  the  owner  of  Spains  Hall, 
sincerely  loved  his  wife,  and  having  in  the  heat  of  passion,  provoked 
by  some  Httle  fireside  bickering,  uttered  words  which  oast  an  un- 
wanrantable  reflection  upon  her,  he  was  so  smitten  with  conjugal 
remorse  that  he  sentenced  himself  to  seven  years'  silence.  This  lie 
religiously  kept,  accompanied,  too,  with  hard  labour— for  tradition, 
with  a  pious  moral  and  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  further  points  to 
seven  fish-ponds  at  Spains  Hall,  one  of  which  he  excavated  in 
each  year  of  his  period  of  penitence. 

There  are  alms-houses  m  the  parish,  given  by  Sergeant  Bendlowe 
m  15G7,  which,  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  parish  forty-four  years  ago, 
are  occupied  by  twelve  poor  widows;  an  endowment  for  them  of 
26s.  8d.,  which  the  sergeant  gave,  has  been^ost.  A  house  called  the 
Gtuldhall,  near  the  churchy  was  given  as  an  almshouse  for  widows,  by 
Bobert  Xemp,  in  1630.  Sergeant  Bendlowe  also  left  a  rent-charge  of 
40t.  out  of  lands  at  the  Sampfordsy  13s.  4d.  for  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  the  rest  to  the  poor,  who  have  also  a  rent-cnarge  of  £10  out  of 
Spains  Hall,  left  bv  William  Kemp,  in  1623 ;  the  rent  of  a  cottage 
and  three  acres  of  land,  for  fuel,  left  by  Stephen  MarshaU,  in  1650 ; 
twenty  perches  of  land,  on  which  formerly  stood  two  tenements  in 
Howe-street,  given  by  James  Harrington,  in  1684 ;  and  the  interest 
of  £45  left  by  John  Leserton  in  1828.  Sir  Bobert  Kemp 
gave  Park  Field,  of  thirty-eight  acres,  £12  to  be  applied  to  a  school- 
staster  for  teaching  twelve  boys,  £6  to  the  vicar  for  catechising  them, 
^  for  a  montUv  mstribution  of  bread,  £1.  10s.  for  fuel  for  the  alms, 
housa  at  tbe  Cnuroh-gAtef  and  £7.  lOi.  for  repairs  and  inoidental 
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expenses ;  for  educational  purposes  the  parish  hafl  also  the  fourth  iwrt 
of  the  rent  of  Messiogs  Farm,  left  by  Ann  Cole,  in  1730,  of  wnicli 
jS16  is  applied  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  on  week  dajs  twenty-fire 
free  scholars  are  taught. 

SnsTED. — Thb  Seat  of  O.  S.  Okeby,  Esq. — ^At  High  Garrett,  a 
pleasant  hamlet  of  Bockinff,  Samuel  Coortauld,  Esq.,  has,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,  built  an  elegant  scnool-house,  fitted  up  with  an  organ  and  used 
as  a  chapel  on  Sundays,  while  near  by  is  a  neat  house  for  the  mistress 
and  another  for  the  minister.  CHie  road  here  branches  off,  one  Uians 
the  direction  of  the  Hedinghams,  the  other  leading  to  Halsteao. 
Pursuing  the  latter  we  pass  through  part  of  Stisted,  l^e  pleasant 
Tillage  of  about  200  houses  lying  to  the  right,  on  the  high  mnnd 
above  the  northern  side  of  the  vaUey  through  which  flows  Bie^lack- 
water.  This  parish  came  rery  early  into  tike  hands  of  the  religion. 
In  1046  it  wte  given  by  Earl  Godwin  and  Wlfgith,  the  widow  of  a 
8^on  noble,  to  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  to  sustain  the  bodies 
and  cheer  the  souls  of  the  monks,  being  specially  devoted  to  their 
table.  At  the  conquest  there  was  a  struggle  over  the  prey.  Bishop 
Odo  grasped  it  amongst  other  fair  ana  fat  morsels.  Thh  monks 
recovered  it  at  the  ^eat  trial  at  Penenden  heath;  but  *'  the  law's  delay" 
was  felt  even  in  this  olden  period,  for  the  property  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fully  restored  to  its  original  purpose  till  1106.  In  1384 
Edward  HI.  granted  the  monks  free-warren  over  their  lands  h^re, 
and  tiiey  continued  lords  of  the  |>ariBh  till  the  dissolution.  ThB  jpropertj 
was  then  granted  for  a  short  time  to  the  dean  and  chapter  or  Caater- 
bury,  but  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Bich,  who  sold  it ;  and  in 
1763  the  chief  manor  passed,  through  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the 
SaviU  family,  to  the  Bev.  Charles  Onley,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
)^sessor,  Onley  Savill  Onley,  Esq.,  who  owns  most  of  the  soil,  out  the 
manor  of  Bajme  Hatch  and  BoultwO(>ds  belongs  to  Clopton's  Hospital, 
at  Bury.  The  hall  or  man(yr-house,  which  was  described  a  hundred 
rears  ago  as  '*  an  exceedingly  good  old  mansion,"  was  demolished  in 
1826,  and  in  its  place  has  risen  up  a  large  knd  handsome  bniidBig'- 
the  family  seat  of  the  Onleys — situate  on  an  eminence,  in  a  flnelj 
wooded  park  of  about  100  acres,  which  falls  gradually  and  graeefolly 
down  to  the  Blackwater.  The  mansion  is  an  extensive  pue)  with  a 
large  and  noble  portico,  supported  b^-  pifiars  of  the  Ionic  order ;  and 
has  fine  gardens  and  grounds  about  it. 

The  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  larger  than  at  prea^t»  and 
had  attached  to  it  a  guild  of  St.  Marv,  founded  in  1471,  presents  a  fin« 
modem  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the  old-fisishioned  piety  which 
first  erected  our  houses  of  prayer.  Mr.  Onley,  as  lord  or  tiie  paiiAi 
though  not  patron  of  the  living,  entirely  rebtiilt  the  tower  in 
1844,  placed  in  it  five  bells,  and  enriched  otiier  parts  of  the  sacred 
edifice  with  stained  glass.  Tke  poor  of  the  parish  have  £12  a-year  out 
of  Stisied  hall  estate,  left  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Onley,  in  1802,  for 
distribution  in  coals ;  and  the  parish  has  the  right  to  send  children  to 
the  granuttar  school  at  Earls  Colne. 

GwsFiBLD  Hill — The  Seit  of  Samtjel  CotTETAFLi),  Esq.— lie 
parish  of  Ghosfield,  which  lies  a  little  away  to  the  northward,  on  the 
road  to  Hedingham,  partakes  of  the  character  of  rural  beau^  common 
to  the  district,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  noble  hall,  whose  park  and 
plantations  skirt  the  road  up  to  the  little  village  on  the  hill-top.  Thu 
parish  finds  no  name  in  Domesdav  Book.  It  was  at  that  tame  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  -swrrounding  loroships,  chiefly  in  13lat  of  fiedxaghiai 
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bnt  WW  separaled  ahont  tlie  time  of  Henrr  II.  For  tMs  sft^  i^h 
eonqnett,  the  Hall--or  Bellowes,  as  it  was  called,  from  a  immily  of  note 
which  dwelt  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — formed  part  of  tiie 
demesne  lands  of  the  honour  of  Hedin^hsm,  belonging  to  tibie  De 
Veres,  Earls  €^  Oxford.  Snbseqnentlj  the  parish  was  s^t  np  into 
rariotis  manors,  and  dirided  amongst  different  owners.  J^arts  of  it 
were  subjected  to  oonfiacations,  seisnres,  and  sales,  the  effects  of  th6 
political  fortunes  of  the  times,  or  the  private  extraraganee  of  ikt 
owners.  These  manors,  however,  became  re-nnited  in  the  last  eentnrj, 
being  severally  pmnshased  by  John  Knight,  Esq.,  and  hk  widow 
afterwards  marrira  John  Nugent,  Lord  Viscount  Clare»  who  made  the 
fiall  his  residence.  This  noble  family  dwelt  here  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
and  the  beginningof  the  present  century ;  and  when,  in  the  political  storm 
whioh  swept  over  the  c(mtinent,  the  Bourbons  became  wanderers  from 
France,  Louis  XYIII.  and  others  of  the  royal  fugitives  shared  ^b» 
hospitality  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  found  safe  shelter  at 
Gosfield. 

The  Hall  seems  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Henrf  VIA., 
just  at  the  period  when  the  houses  of  the  gentry  were  oeasins'  to  be 
military  garrisons ;  and  it  appears  to  have  l>een  a  sort  (»  cross 
between  the  modem  msnsion  and  the  old  castle.  It  forms  a  laree 
quadrangle,  the  mund  floor  originally  having  no  windows  on  the 
outward  side,  while  those  above  were  strongly  protected,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  offer  stout  resistance  to  a  foe;  but  from  the  interi<Mr  of  the 
court  the  buildings  presented  a  more  domestic  and  peaceful  appear- 
anee.  Great  changes,  however,  have  been  effected,  and  little  now 
renudns  to  ftimish  an  idea  of  the  olden  aspect  of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Knight 
rebuilt  the  north,  east,  and  Bouih  fronts;  Earl  Nugent  and  others 
made  inany  alterations ;  and  the  nresent  owner  has  oom(deted  the 
improvements  which  have  convertea  the  pile  into  an  elegant  modem 
mansion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Hall,  the  manor,  and  most  of  the  lands  of  the  parish  were  ten 
yean  since  in  the  possession  of  E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  for  some  time 
member  for  Greenwich ;  and  alter  his  failure  the  noble  mansion  lay 
deaeited  and  desolate,  the  property  being  too  gigantic  for  any  ordinary 
naarchaser.  Five  or  six  years  affo,  however,  it  was  bought  by  Samuel 
Gonurtenld*  Esq.,  the  head  of  tiie  great  firm  of  silk  and  crape  manu- 
&otiirers  whose  establishments  extend  over  Braintree,  Bocldng, 
Halfltead,  and  Sudbury,  who  by  a  large  outlay  has  restored  the  old  hul 
to  life,  and  fitted  up  and  adorned  it  in  a  style  of  modem  elegance  equal 
to  any  edifioe  in  the  county.  The  settlement  of  the  Courtaulds  in 
Ekig^aad  ma;|^  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of 
the  mercantile  enterprise,  and  so  many  of  the  flourishing  families  of 
ik0  land-Hreli^ous  persecution  on  the  continent.  Augustine  Courtanld 
left  Ennee  and  oame  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  tiie  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  family  engaged  in  trade,  and  for  three  generations  were 
goldsmiths  in  Lonoum.  lliey  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  branch  of 
manufactures  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  fim  paying  more  thsn 
£3^000  a-week  in  wages  in  this  district ;  and  the  semor  representative 
d  the  family  is  giving  it  root  at  Gosfield  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

Even  as  we  approach  the  village,  we  cannot  but  mark  the  change 
which  the  great  magiciaUf  waving  the  all*powerftil  wand  of  money,  has 
wrought  in  the  domain.  Neat  brick  cottages,  fitted  up  with  every 
oonT«menea»  art  provided  fof  the  laboorars  and  other  depaiidMiti  «f  tM 
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estate  at  areatel  of  2i«  a  week ;  and  doee  to  the  park  gate  tome  old 
houses  that  were  at  one  time  left  uninhabited  and  open  to  the  weather, 
for  yermin  to  mn^  in  and  ont  at  leisure,  hare  siren  place  to  a  spadoos 
lectore-room*  which  is  also  used  as  a  day  ana  evening  school.  As  we 
quit  the  high-road  and  follow  the  winding  carriage  dnye,  which  is  pro- 
Tided  with  gas-lamps— a  noYeltj  in  a  ronJ  distnot — ^we  pass  on  the 
ri((htanextensiye  ranee  of  what  may  well  be  described  as  model  stabliag, 
with  apartments  marled  by  eyexr  care  for  the  comfort  and  health 
housing  of  the  attendants ;  and  sweeping  round  ihd  mansion  to  the 
left,  we  are  at  the  west  front  of  the  Hall.  lO'eitber  in  this  part,  nor  on 
the  east,  nor  in  the  sides  opening  into  the  quadrangle,  has  mneh 
change  been  made,  beyond  a  careM  and  complete  restoration  of  the 
old  Tudor  architecture.  The  south  or  lake  front,  howeyer,  has  been 
completely  remodelled.  The  style  has  been  thoroughly  changed. 
The  narrow  stone  window  frames  are  ffone ;  the  little  diamond  pane 
has  giyen  way  to  broad  plate  class ;  ana  the  whole  bears  about  it  an 
air  of  modem  fashion  and  Sreshness.  As  the  eye  turns  fromtiie 
mansion  on  this  side  it  wanders  oyer  a  delightful  scene  of  green-sward, 
water,  and  woodland.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  lerel 
open  lawn,  widi  tasteful  little  parterres,  statuarr  and  yases,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  large  and  finely  executed  model  of  the  forest  itag. 
Below,  the  turf  slopes  to  the  distant  lake«  whose  waters  coyer  100 
acres  of  land,  and  upon  it  are  seen  three  little  yachts,  which  form, 
when  their  thin  masts  are  up  and  their  white  sails  spread,  a  jpleanng 
feature  in  the  scene.  Beyond  rise  the  thick  woodlands  and  belting 
trees ;  and  these,  when  dressed  in  their  summer  foliage^ 


''  Fling  their  dark  shadowi  od  the  margiii  waTe, 
A  fretted  frame-work  to  the  watery  minor.'' 


•> 


On  the  northern  side  a  short  line  of  huge  elms  marks  the  direction  of 
an  ayenue  which  once  stretched  away  a  mile  and  a  half  into  Isnds  long 
since  seyered  from  the  park  and  now  cultiyated  as  oorn  fields.  The 
park  is  studded  in  other  directions  with  fine  old  trees,  of  enomoiu 
girth  and  spread,  many  still  in  frill  yi^our,  others  white  and  tottering 
beneath  the  crumbling  touch  of  centuries.  On  the  north  side,  afterpass- 
ing  upon  the  lawn  Baify's  statues  of  "  The  Maiden preparingfortheBath," 
and  we  '^  Tired  Huntsman,'*  we  enter  a  thickly  wooded  tract,  broken 
up,  howeyer,  by  long  g^een  walks  and  pleasant  fflades,  and  opening 
yutas ;  while  here  the  giant  cedar  spreads  its  broaa  arms,  or  there  the 
weeping  hol^  flings  down  its  pendant  branches,  fldling  from  a  hsi^t 
of  at  least  26  feet  to  the  ground  like  gauzy  folds  of  graoeftd  drapeiy. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sylyan  scene  we  found  the  hrieked  sidei  and 
ftimaoe  of  an  unroniantic  looking  copper.  On  inquiring  what  thit 
meant,  we  learned  that  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  summer,  and  on 
other  occasions,  tiiese  grounds  are  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc,  when 
they  are  frequented  by  hundreds,  who,  drawing  their  sooer  supplies 
from  this  copper,  range  themselyes  in  parties  on  the  mstio  seats  formed 
of  prostrate  wc  trees,  placed  purposely  by  the  walk  sides,  and  eigoythe 
fHendly  cup  and  the  cresh  free  air. 

The  interior  of  the  Hall  has  undergone  eyen  greater  improvement 
than  the  grounds  without.  We  look  up  for  the  old  whitewashed  ceilings 
which  satisfied  our  ancestors,  and  the  eye  feasts  on  the  elaborate  and 
tasteful  handiwork  of  the  decorator  and  gilder.  The  cunning  hand  of 
the  experienced  craftsman  has  in  seyeral  of  the  apartments  brought 
out  the  ancient  carved  wainscoting  in  all  its  richness,  and  in  others 
adorned  the  walls  with  the  beautiftd  touches  of  modem  art.   Not  s 
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nook  or  ft  paaeage  has  been  left  nnrestored  or  nnembellislied*  la  an 
hour's  wtSk  through  the  old  Tudor  Hall,  our  pen  is  enoombered  in 
recording  within  the  scope  of  onr  page  the  narmonionB  manner  in 
which  the  taste  and  luxury  of  the  present  have  been  wedded  to  the 
home  of  the  past.  We  can  only  glance  as  we  pass  at  the  principal 
apartments,  whose  elegance  challenges  our  admiration, or  whose  legends 
and  recollections  call  up  feelings  of  historical  interest.  On  entering 
the  noble  hall  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  pair  of  large  and  beautifiu 
EjiTptian  alabaster  vases,  one  on  either  side  of  the  grand  oaken  staircase, 
a£>raed  with  figures  standing  out  in  sharp  and  delicate  relief.  JSTear 
hj  is  another  vase  of  Italian  alabaster,  equal  in  beauty  of  execution^ 
an  exact  cony  of  one  in  the  Vatican  at  Borne.  Turning  m)m  this  we  are 
encounterea  by  a  fine  antique,  Achilles  wounded ;  then  by  marble  busts 
of  Mr.  and  Idrs,  Courtauld,  by  Baily,  in  the  finest  and  most  iaithibl 
style  of  that  artist.  Halting  for  a  moment  before  the  other  yarious 
works  of  art,  we  lingering]^  and  reluctantly  quit  this  apartment,  and 
eater  the  dining  saloon,  40  feet  long  by  29  wide,  and  SO  high, — ^the  noble 
room  in  which  the  old  exiled  Bourbons  were  accustomed  to  dine  in  state 
when  driren  from  their  palace  home  and  compelled  to  eat  the  stranger's 
bread.  All  is  in  exceUent  keeping.  The  colour  and  character 
of  the  walls,  sideboards,  and  fittings — the  massiye  oaken  chairs, 
antiquely  carred  and  adorned  witn  the  Courtauld  arms — the 
ancient  allegorical  fresco  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  has 
been  weU  restored  by  Battam,  and  adorned  at  the  comers  with 
medaUions  of  litian,  Kaphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Gorreggio, — ^^e 
mantel-piece  of  pure  and  massiye  marble,  supported  on  either  side  by 
statuary  figures, — all  conyey  an  idea  of  grandeur  worthy  of  the  recol- 
lections of  royalty  which  hoyer  around  us  as  we  pace  the  apartment, 
and  listen  to  the  tale  of  how  the  feast  was  arranged  when  tne  Prince 
of  Cond^  sat  at  yonder  table-head.  Oyer  the  fire-place  is  a  splendid 
painting  of  the  Fruit  Gatherers  by  Muiillo,  from  the  Orleans  gallery ; 
along  one  side  of  the  saloon  are  ranged  portraits  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Courtauld  family  for  fiye  generations  past ;  and  at  the  lower 
end  we  pause  at  that  world-famed  group,  the  Laocoon.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  only  copy  of  fuU  size  eyer  executed  in  marble,  and  to  haye 
been  purdiased  or  purloined  by  the  first  Kapoleon,  in  Itidy,  and 
to  haye  been  packed  ready  for  transmission  to  J^aris,  when  Waterloo 
cat  short  the  career  of  the  imperial  plunderer.  We  proceed  on 
through  passage  and  gallery,  glancing  at  a  statue  or  pausing  a 
moment  before  a  Cuyp  or  a  Monand,  or  other  paintings  on  the  wuls ; 
and  then  enter  the  brown  drawing-room.  Here  a  superb  effect  is 
produced  by  the  dark  panelling  of  uie  walls,  the  richly  gilded  roof, 
the  large  and  aplendid  lustres,  and  a  pair  of  fine  alabaster 
yases,  standing  about  eight  feet  high,  and»  like  those  in  t^  hall 
below,  capable,  when  night  sets  in,  of  being  lighted  up  in  the 
interior  with  gas,  whidi  imparts  to  them  a  golden  nue,  and 
throws  their  sculptured  figures  out  in  dark  relief.  A  number  of 
beantiful  little  statues  adorn  one  side  of  the  apartment.  Progressing 
onward  through  the  Hall,  we  glance  in  at  the  suites  of  sleeping 
apartments,  and  find  each  complete  in  itself  and  tastefully  fitted 
up.  We  now  enter  a  gallery  extending  120  feet  along  tibie  north- 
ern front,-7-called  Queen  Elizabeth's  banqueting  room,  from  its 
bein^  the  spot  where  the  soyereign,  so  mm  in  her  politics  and 
religion  but  so  fickle  in  her  fayours,  was  feasted  with  ner  finends 
ana  raffled  courtiers  in  her  yarious  yisits  to  Lady  Biobi  or  when  she 


tttrried  Here  ht  fire  dftys  as  the  nest  of  Lad7Malia*aTan  mlier  mgnm 
Uiroafi:h  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  ia  August,  1507.  Ihe  eLioonteIr 
earrea  oaken  panel  of  the  wuls  has  been  cleared  from  ^e  paint  witti 
whioh  some  barbarous  hand  had  daubed  it»  and  carefuUr  restond,  and 
now  appears  as  fresh  as  when  the  royal  eye  glanced  along  it,  or  the 
officer  on  ^uard  rested  his  sword-hilt  agamst  its  fretted  work.  Tks 
apartment  is  now  used  only  for  the  dance  or  for  priTate  theatricals ; 
but  at  the  lower  end  is  a  fissure,  nearly  life-size,  or  Lady  Kogent,  es- 
closed  in  a  glass  case,  whicn  has  recently-  been  remored  here  from  the 
neighbouring  church,  illustrative  of  an  old  legend  of  the  Hidl — ^for  what 
old  nail  is  complete  without  its  strange  legend  or  its  tale  of  terror?  We 
hare  heard  the  story  at  the  firesi<&  of  our  infancy,  far  away  from 
hence,  as  a  warning  against  Sabbath  breaking,  tdling  how  her  ladf> 
fthip,  who  dared  on  the  sacred  day  to  stitch  zke  fiitaf  ^love  Ipng  (7 
her  side,  pricked  her  finder,  and  perished  for  her  iniquity.  We  now 
jMiss  on  to  the  south  drawing-room,  a  deli^htfrd  apartment,  with  a  row 
of  Sienna  pillars  forming  the  projection  m  the  nront  of  the  biiidiBg 
into  a  sort  of  arcade,  whose  windows  command  the  lawn  and  lake. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  cream  colour  and  gold,  and  the  chairs  of 
rich  blue  satin  and  gilded  backs,  corresponding  with  the  other  fittings, 
giye  to  the  room  an  air  of  chaste  yet  costly  elegance.  In  this  apart- 
ment is  deposited  the  handsome  |^ce  of  plate  presented  te  Mr. 
Oourtauld  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kalstead  in  1839 ;  and  ere  ws 
descend  the  grand  staircase,  on  which  we  find  some  good 
paintings  and  some  beautiful  works  of  art  in  marble  and  bixMiae,  we 
{>ause  on  the  landing  before  the  costly  and  ezquisitely-finiahed  testi- 
inonial  acceded  to  the  same  gentleman  for  the  part  which  he  took  ia 
the  battle  of  the  Braintree  church-rate.  As  we  hare  be^i  passmg 
through  these  parts  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  the  tastefdi  Ubruj)  haafy 
dining  room^  card,  billiard,  and  other  apartments,  whi<di  are  all  m 
keeping  with  those  descnribed,  we  have  Mt  nothing  of  the  odd  west 
wind  we  heard  blustering  without,  tiie  whole  mansion  being  heatadto 
an  equal  temperature  by  hot  pipes  fitted  up  by  Hood,  and  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  any  part  or  passage  may  be  uiut  oif  without  the  otker 
portions  being  at  all  afiected. 

Gosfield  Place,  the  seat  of  B.  Sparrow,  Esq.,  is  a  handsome  modem 
mansion,  standing  in  a  good  park  which  skirts  the  road  on  tiie  opposite 
side  of  the  village. 

In  the  little  church  which  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  park  an 
seyeral  tombs  of  ancient  owners  of  the  estate,  some  of  them  apparaitly 
of  members  of  the  Orey  and  Westworth  families,  but  they  were  robbed 
of  their  brasses  during  die  civil  war.  In  a  little  north  chapel,  built  M 
years  ago  for  a  chantrv  priest,  is  a  superb  monument  ne«^  ^^^ 
net  high  and  ten  wiae,  executed  by  Scheemacher,  with  Ml-tagla 
effig[ies  of  John  Knight  who  died  in  1733,  and  other  members  of  taat 
flumljr ;  and  on  a  white  marble  tablet  is  the  following  epitaph^  whieh 
l^radition  says  is  from  the  pen  of  Pope— 

"  Oil  fairest  pattern  to  a  falliug  age, 
Wlioae  public  virtae  knew  no  party  nge : 
Whose  private  name  all  titles  reoounneod, 
Tbe  pions  son,  fond  husband,  faithful  friend. 
In  manners  plain,  in  sense  alone  refined. 
Good  without  show,  and  without  weakness  kind ; 
To  reason's  equal  dictate  ever  true, 
Calm  to  resolve,  and  constant  to  pursue. 
In  Ills  with  every  sodal  graae  adatnsd, 
In  death  by  fritodship,  honoar.  vurtaa  laournad.*' 
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Hie  aidj  eharil^  in  iht  parisli  b  a  renl-ohm^  of  lOt.,  left  by 
BdwMd  Itunt,  m  I6O69  oni  ol  a  hooie  called  HobbynAfWillL-CQokfB 
but  this  li  Aot  paid. 

Hie  Hx0i96HAJC8  a4joiiL  Goefield  in  the  direction  of  Sudbury,  Sible 
Hediagbam  being  by  far  the  largest  and  moit  popnloos,  but  the  lea«t 
intereeting  to  the  trayeller.  It  has  few  houses  of  much  modern  pre- 
tension,  fuid  bat  one  about  which  there  hoTers  an  olden  historioal 
msmary — ^Hawkwoods,  on  the  lefl  hand  side  of  the  yiUaffe,  nearly 
opposite  the  Swan,  which  was  the  ancient  home  of  the  Hawkwood 
family,  who  it  appears,  £rom  the  various  symbols  of  a  hawk  about 
the  edifice,  built  the  church  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  An  old 
historian  giyes  the  following  as  to  the  foundation  of  this  family  :-* 

*Tbii  towB  ii  made  most  fmnous  by  being  tbe  birlh-plnee  of  Sir  John  H«wkwo«d^ 
thtioo  of  GKlbert  Hawkwood,  a  tanner  here.  He  was  bound  apprenlioe  to  a  tailor  in 
tlwdtj  is  London,  where  being  preaaed  into  the  ferrioe  of  King  Edward  III.,  then 
•boat  to  make  war  in  France,  he  behaved  himself  so  bravely  that  he  was  made  a 
eiptain  and  then  koigbted  by  that  king.  The  French  wars  being  at  an  end,  he  offered 
bis  serrioe  to  the  States  of  Florence,  in  which  he  signalised  himself  so  mneh  that 
Bamal^  Gnleaso^  Duke  of  Milan,  nTe  him  his  daughter  Domnia  to  wife,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  sen  named  John,  bom  in  Italy,  bnt  naturalised  and  knighted  in  England  in  the 
MKbth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  He  died  an  aged  man  in  13M,  and  was  burie4 
in  die  cathedral  ebnroh  of  Santa  Maria  Florida,  at  Florence,  where  that  republic,  out  of 
gntitode  to  his  memory,  and  extraordinary  deserts,  hsTe  honoured  him  with  a  statne 
on  hor^back,  and  a  noble  monument  under  the  name  of  GioYane  de  Acuto.  But  his 
fronds,  who  admired  his  worth  as  much  as  tbe  Florentines,  were  not  content  that  he 
bad  a  moooment  where  hie  body  lay,  bnt  they  erected  one  to  his  bonoor  in  this 
cbonb,  arched  over  and  engraved  in  the  likeness  of  hawks  flying  in  a  wood,  and  showiag 
biffl  to  be  a  natiTe  of  this  place." 

A  fragment  of  the  superb  arch  of  this  monument  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  but  the  monument  itself, 
aad  the  inscription  which  it  bore,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  nearly  a 
oentory  ago,  m  tmgrateful  forgetfxilneBS  of  those  by  whose  pious 
nnuufioence  this  handsome  place  of  public  worship  was  raised.  The 
Hawkwood  family  founded  a  well-enaowed  charity  here,  and  another 
ia  the  church  of  Castle  Hedingham,  to  secure  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
6ii  John  and  his  military  companions,  the  dwelling  of  the  chantry 
priest  being  the  house  now  callea  Hostages,  and  which  had  originally 
been  a  eharitabie  foundation  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims. 

The  charities  comprise  a  farm  of  d4A.  called  Barnards,  men  by  Sir 
J.  Green  and  Eichard  Herward,  in  1516,  to  pay  common  ourthens  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  surplus  to  the  poor  $  nearly  the  whole  was 
long  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  church.  Thomas  Jegor,  in 
1672,  left  a  rent-charge  of  £6.  18s.  8d.,  out  of  Olasscocks,  for 
a  weekly  distribution  of  bread ;  the  Eey.  Moses  Cook,  in  1733, 
left  seven  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  yearly  by 
the  rector,  in  bibles  and  prayer  books,  to  the  poor.  There 
is  an  alms-house  of  four  tenements,  which  was  endowed  by 
Sergeant  Bendiowe,  in  1571,  with  20s.,  but  this  is  not  now  paid ;  a 
cottage  given  by  Edward  Bich,  in  1579,  and  the  Pest-house,  given  by 
Thomas  Aubrey,  in  1516,  are  occupied  by  poor,  the  garden  of  the 
Utter  being  let ;  14e.  4d.  for  the  poor  out  of  Henry  VIII*s  charity 
was  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  till  1829,  but  was  then  stopped. 

Thb  Family  of  De  Vbbb— The  Castlb. — We  have  now  reached 
CasUe  fiedingham,  and  in  this  quiet  little  village,  surrounded  by 
occasional  hop-gardens,  we  behold  the  head  of  the  great  barony  of  the 
l>e  Teres,  reputed  to  be  one  of  ^e  most  ancient  families  in  the  world. 
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T^  first  we  hear  of  them  in  EngliBh  Hiitoiy  is  ftt  the  eonqneity  when 
Alberic  De  Yere  oame  in  with  the  new  sorereign,  and  reoeired  amffrngst 
other  spoil  the  great  lordship  of  Hedingham,  where  the  family  soon 
after  biult  their  oastle  and  fixed  their  home.  The  name  of  the  Earls  of 
Oxford  thenceforth  became,  as  already  recorded,  prominent  in  pnblio 
affairs  and  all  powerful  in  this  district.  Here  the  family  remained 
rooted  for  558  years, — the  longest  space  of  time,  it  has  been  stated, 
that  any  family  of  our  English  nobility  kept  so  considerable 
an  estate,  prodnoinff  twenty  earls  in  succession.  At  last  Uus  noble 
fabric  was  sapped  by  the  freaks  of  a  spendthrift — ^Edward  the 
seyenteenth  earl,  who  sauandered  away  estates,  alienated  pro- 
perty, pulled  down  bniloings,  and  cut  up  parks  for  sale.  As 
an  illustration  of  his  extrayagance  it  is  recorded  that  he  rode 
into  London  preceded  by  eighty  gentlemen  in  dresses  of  JEteadin; 
tawney  and  gold  chains  aoout  their  necks,  and  followed  by  a  hundred 
tall  yeomen  in  liyeries.  Stowe  states  he  was  the  first  who  brought 
"perfumed  gloyes  and  such  fineries"  into  the  kingdom.  The  earl 
haying  thus  passed  like  a  blight  oyer  the  patrimony,  in  1625  the 
withered  honours  feU  into  the  hands  of  a  female,  and  altogether  passed 
away.  In  1713  the  property  was  sold  to  Robert  Ashurst,  Esq.,  fzt>in 
whose  family  the  present  owner,  AshurstMaJ6ndie,Esq.,  is  descended. 
The  remnants  of  the  old  castle  are  seen  long  before  reaching  tiie 
locality,  crowning  the  high  hill-top  aboye  the  yillage.  The  buuding 
in  its  perfect  stote  was  lofty  and  magnificent,  being  built  not  for 
purposes  of  defence  alone,  but  to  exhibit  the  grandeur  of  the  noble 
family  which  inhabited  it.  It  is  belieyed  to  haye  been  erected  by  Ihe 
second  De  Yere  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen ;  and  in  the  days  of  its 
strength  its  walls  and  outworks  extended  much  further  along  the  lull 
in  the  direction  of  the  modem  mansion.  It  had  three  parks  belonging 
to  it,  one  the  Castle  Park  in  which  the  building  stood,  another  of  up- 
wards  of  600  acres,  extended  into  Gestingthorpe,  and  the  third  called 
the  Little  Park,  stocked  with  red  deer,  stretched  down  the  hiU  side, 
to  what  is  now  the  high  road.  The  inner  court  or  bcUliwm  of  the 
castle  comprises  about  uiree  acres.  The  whole  of  this  was  formerlj 
coyered  with  towers  and  buildings,  most  of  which  were  erected  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  their  destruction  was  effected  not  by 
the  slow  decay  of  time  or  the  quick  hand  of  war,  but  through  the  policy 
of  the  yillasers.  In  the  Dutch  war  of  1666  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fine here  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  nayal  engagements,  but  tiie 
inhabitants,  by  no  means  coyeting  the  company  of  the  captiyes  and 
Iheir  guard,  and  the  corrupted  groups  whion  in  those  days  used  to 
gather  round  a  war  prison,  reduced  the  buildings  to  a  ruinous  state 
and  thus  escaped  the  contagion.  The  old  fortress,  which  etands  on  a 
natural  eminence,  well  improyed  by  art,  must  before  the  inyention  of 
cannon  haye  been  a  place  of  immense  strength.  The  only  approach 
is  by  the  east,  and  the  steep  precipitous  descents  on  the  souUi,  west, 
and  north-west  must  haye  rendered  an  assault  from  these  sides 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  great  tower  or  keep  alone  remains,  and  this 
is  built  pnncipaJly  of  flints  embedded  in  grout  and  faced  with  square 
stones.  The  wall  on  the  outer  side  is  thirteen  feet  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  about  ten  feet  thick  at  the  ton  ;  its  size  is  fifty-fiye  feet  by  sixty- 
two,  and  it  rises  to  the  height  or  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet ;  but 
most  of  the  parapet  wall,  the  battlements,  and  two  of  the  turrets 
with  which   it  was    crowned  haye   been   destroyed.     The    archi- 
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techire  if  pnre  Anfflo-Norman.    The  tower  portion  can  be  entered 

5'  two  openiiufs  made  throTu^h  the  solid  wall  abont  150  yean  ago  for 
ei>iirpoBe  or  conrerting  tms  apartment — ^where  manj  a  stout  old 
warrior  nas  laboured  to  stem  the  wares  of  war  that  rolled  without, 
and  where  many  a  prisoner  has  turned  his  chains  and  wept^-to  the 
ignoble  purposes  of  a  wood-house  and  shed  for  cattle.  Access  to  the 
other  apartments  is  obtained  by  the  original  and  principal  door  on  the 
west  sioe,  which  is  reached  by  a  fli^^ht  of  steps,  and  at  the  sides  the 
erooTes  of  the  portcullis  are  still  discernible.  The  apartments  in  the 
Ire  stories  differ  materially. 

"At  th«  bottom,"  saye  tba  Ute  Lewis  Miyendie,  Etq.,  in  a  letter  pabliihed  in 
Vetusta  Monnmenta,  "  where  the  danger  was  most  apparent,  the  walla  are  thickeat»  and 
Um  apertora  ia  a  mere  loop  hole,  aimple  in  ita  form,  raffident  onlj  to  admit  a  eoantj 
Hght,  and  to  allow  the  disoharge  of  offensife  weapons  from  within ;  above,  the  windows 
tncreaee  in  atse,  and  aro  somewhat  ornamented ;  aboye  these  the  apertures  are  atill 
]MtiBtf  witli  similar  embellishments;  in  the  next  story  the  windows  are  double,  admitting 
more  air  and  light ;  and  in  the  upper  or  attic  story  they  are  richly  ornamented  with 
the  uiual  aig-zag  of  that  age ;  thus,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from  danger  was 
increased,  the  architect  aeema  to  haTe  introduced  into  his  stmoture  air,  light,  and 
ornament." 

The  moat  splendid  apartment  in  the  castle,  and  that  which  awakens 
riyid  associations  connected  with  olden  days,  is  the  hall  of  audience 
and  ceremony,  on  the  third  stoiy.  The  size  of  this  room  is  38 
feet  by  31,  and  its  height  to  the  roof  28  feet,  but  a  noble  arch  spans 
it  seren  feet  lower.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  gallery  cut  into 
the  wall,  with  openings  at  intervals,  from  which  a  spectator  could 
command  a  full  yiew  of  what  was  passing  below.  In  tms  chamber  the 
ancient  barons  receiyed  the  homage  of  their  feudal  tenants,  and 
entertained  their  visitors  in  all  the  ostentatious  hospitality  of  the 
times.  And  here,  thought  we,  as  we  paused  at  one  of  the  openings 
of  the  galleiT,  has  the  bright  eye  of  beauty  watched  the  f^y  cavalier 
in  the  train  below,  and  welcomed  back  her  crusader  kni^nt  with  a 
wave  of  the  treasured  love  token.  Here  gathered  the  chieftain  and 
his  warriors  in  council  when  the  castle  was  beleaguered  by  the  army  of 
King  John,  in  1215  ;  and  again,  ere  it  fell  to  the  Dauphm  of  France, 
two  years  afterwards.  Here  has  trod  the  light  foot  of  Queen  Maude, 
who  died  within  these  walls  in  1152.  Here  was  feasted  Henry  VIE. 
with  sach  splendour  as  to  draw  down  on  the  host  the  ungenerous  envy 
of  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  saved,  as  already  recorded.  From  hence 
issued  mandates  which  were  law  in  the  surrounding  hamlets.  But 
when  we  first  visited  it,  twenty  years  ago,— 

"  The  spider  was  weaving  a  woof. 
Making  his  loom  of  the  sculptured  roof; 
The  slog  was  leaving  his  slimy  stain, 
Trailinff  his  way  o'er  the  Gbtoic  pane; 
Weeds  had  gathered,  and  moss  liad  grown 
On  the  topmost  ridge  and  the  lowest  stone; 
And  the  wheeling  bat  came  flapping  his  wing 
On  the  walls  that  had  circled  a  banqueting  king." 

Since  then,  however,  the  spider  has  been  put  to  flight, — the  slime  has 
been  cleared  away ;  and  the  old  hall,  heaving  with  the  political  passions 
of  our  own  day,  has  echoed  the  eloquent  periods  of  the  modem  states- 
man. The  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli  held  high  festival  here  with  his  sup- 
porters some  years  ago ;  and  since  then  an  antiquarian  gathering  and 
several  relinous  meetings  have  taken  place  in  the  apartmentP-the 
xninds  of  lasting,  the  words  of  prayer,  and  the  voice  pleading  for 
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tU  pfOiKoiicii  of  FroietUni  prineralei,  Itavo  bee^  keaid  in  tha  k«g* 
deiolate  home  of  theDe  Teres.  The  platfonn»  or  roof  of  ^e  em[^ 
eommfu&dfl  &  splendid  view  of  the  Burroimding  oouatiy ;  and  immecli* 
ately  below  hm,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  old  castle-^wall,  lies  the  modem 
mansion,  the  seat  of  A.  Majendie,  Esq.,  built  by  Bobert  Ashurst, 
Esq.,  in  171d— forming,  in  its  freshness,  its  well-kept  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  its  green  lawn  in  front  sloping  down  to  a  distant  sheet  of 
water,  a  strUdng  contrast  in  the  picture  to  the  mouldering  ruin  oa 
which  we  stand. 

While  the  castle  continued  the  seat  of  the  powerful  earls  all  aronad 
partook  of  its  dignity  and  importance.  The  little  village  below  the 
nill  then  asserted  the  dignity  of  a  town.  It  had  its  weekly  market  on 
Monday,  held  under  a  cnarter  granted  by  Eing  John,  confirmed  by 
Henry  YII.,  and  its  three  fairs  yearly.  A  little  to  the  souUi-east  of 
the  eastle,  and  almost  as  ancient,  stood  an  hospital — sometimes  called 
the  New  Abbey — with  its  chapel,  its  own  bunal  ground,  and  two  or 
three  chaplains  to  perform  divme  serrice.  It  was  founded  by  the  fourth 
earl  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  III.,  and  well  endowed,  the  functions  of 
the  officials  bein^  to  "pray  for  his  own  soul,  the  souls  of  his  wife, 
ancestors,  and  heirs,  and  to  exercise  hospitality  in  relieving  poor  and 
impotent  persons."  The  first  part  of  this  duty  was  suppressed  at  the 
Beformation — the  latter  was  continued  down  to  about  1700,  when 
there  were  two  poor  persons  dwelling  in  the  ruinous  buildiDgi ;  bat 
the  dilapidated  structure  was  soon  afler  demolished  and  cleared  away. 
Here,  too,  was  a  nunnery — founded  by  the  first  earl  in  1190, 
for  black-veiled  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  dedicated  to  God, 
St.  Mary,  St.  James,  and  the  Holy  cross,  and  endowed  with  the 
rectories  of  this  parish  and  Gosfield,  with  other  proper^  in 
the  district.  Lucia,  the  wife  of  the  earl,  became  the  fint 
prioress;  in  fact  she  is  sometimes  called  the  foundress;  and  she 
appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  consequence  amongst  the 
monastic  dignitaries  of  the  times,  as  at  her  deatb  prayers  were  said 
for  her  soul  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  fifty  other  churches.  The 
black- veiled  devotees  appear  to  have  pursued  their  devotions  id  proa- 
perity  and  quiet,  respected  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  time,  S2kd 
not  much  affected  by  the  occasionally  varying  fortunes  of  tiie  Be 
Teres,  as  we  find  little  mention  of  the  nunnery  in  several  suoceedin^ 
ages.  At  its  suppression  in  1535,  when  it  possessed  upwards  of  250 
acres  of  land,  its  revenues  were  valued  at  £29.  12s.  lOd.,  and  its  pro- 
perty being  granted  by  Henry  YIII.  to  the  family  of  the  foundera, 
John  Earl  of  Oxford  being  then  a  high  officer  of  state,  became  incor- 
porated with  the  De  Yere  estates.  Its  chapel  was  standing  less  than 
a  century  ago,  but  has  since  given  place  to  the  modem  farm  build- 
ing. "Nor  Sid  the  locality  in  those  days  lack  its  wonderful  and  healing 
spring.  At  the  end  of  the  town  was  a  well  famed  far  and  wide  for  tLe 
mirades  worked  by  its  waters  in  the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  as  thej 
knew  nothing  of  joint  stock  companies  and  lumping  dividends  in  those 
days  the  medicinal  virtues  of  tne  well  were  attributed  to  saintly  or 
celestial  influence,  and,  instead  of  a  pump-room,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  James  was  built  in  the  field  opposite  to  it,  where  the  limping  and 
diseased  pilgrims  might  make  their  offerings  and  recite  their  prayers. 

The  church  of  Castle  Hedingham  is  a  noble  Gothic  structure,  built 
it  is  believed,  f^om  the  boar  and  mullet  carved  on  some  of  the  windows 
and  on  the  roof,  by  the  Earls  of  Oxford^  about  the  time  of  King  John, 
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sad  on  the  site  of  a  smallfir  edifice,  which  waa  dedicated  to  8t.  James. 
Thereof  and  screen  pnsent  some  fine  old  oarvings.  We  naturally 
look  aronnd  for  the  tombs  of  the  De  Teres,  but,  though  there  are 
traditions  of  the  barons  being  buried  here  in  princely  state,  and  their 
annour,  swords,  spurs,  and  banners  not  long  smce  were  hanging  in  the 
chancel,  we  find  only  one,  a  noble  monument  of  marble  in  the  chancel, 
to  the  16th  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  date  of  1639,  bearing  e%ie8  of  that 
noble,  his  wife,  and  family ;  but  the  brass  containin^^  the  legend  which 
encircled  them  was  torn  away  in  the  troublous  times  Of  Cromwell. 
There  are  inscriptions  to  members  of  the  Ashurst  family,  buried  here 
in  the  last  century. 

There  are  yarious  almshouses  in  the  parish :  the  church  almshouses, 
three  tenements  built  before  the  16th  century ;  two  fotmded  by  Drm- 
stone  Baldwin,  in  1686 ;  four  founded  by  Edward  Brewer,  in  1612,  and 
endowed  with  a  rent-charge  of  408.  out  of  land  at  Sible  Hedingham ; 
and  four  left  by  the  Hon.  John  Vere,  in  1612,  endowed  with  £6.  a 
year  out  of  Qymgton  Hall ;  a  cottage  and  garden,  purchased  with  £20. 
left  by  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Oxford,  in  1630 ;  and  two  cottages  at 
Pre  Vomer,  purchased  with  poors  money.  The  poor  haye  a  rent-<marge 
of  10s.  out  of  Wyths  Field,  left  by  «John  Alliston,  in  1629 ;  and  m 
1780  Qiles  Salmon  left  £10.  and  a  cottage  for  poor  dissenters ;  the 
cottage  was  pulled  down  and  sold,  and  the  money  inyested,  the 
interest  being  divided  amongst  the  indigent  of  the  dissenting  con- 
gregation. The  poor  haye  also  £6.  from  Martyn's  charity,  arising 
from  land  left  in  1673. 

Halstsd,  an  improved  and  improyin^  town,  which  has  had  the  spirit 
to  carry  out  its  own  railway,  is  tne  capital  of  lliis  part  of  the  Hundred, 
and  has  its  petty  sessional  diyision  and  its  county  court.  It  stands 
picturesquely  on  the  banks  of  the  little  riyer  Colne,  from  which 
its  broad  main  street  rises  to  a  bold  hill-top  on  the  eastward, 
and  its  houses^  churches,  and  silk  factories  extend  to  both  sides 
of  the  stream.  The  high-lands  around  afibrd  pleasant  rui^  scenes ; 
the  suburbs  are  dotted  witii  good  modem  mansions;  and  though 
we  hsTC  not  learned  that  any  relics  of  the  remoter  ages  of  otir 
history  hare  been  brought  to  bght  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
there  is  eyidence  that  this  was  a  town  of  some  extent,  and  a  seat  of 
power,  before  the  Norman  set  foot  within  it.  The  lordship  of  Halsted, 
m  fact,  included  not  merely  the  lands  in  the  immediate  yicinity,  but  in 
nine  or  ten  other  parishes  around.  Godwin  owned  part  of  the  property 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  after  the  conquest 
we  find  it  split  up  into  smaller  manors  and  divided  between  the  tnree 
great  Normans— -Fitz-Gilbert,  De  Waren,  and  Bobert  Malet,  Lord 
fiigh  Chamberlain  of  England.  Subsequently  to  this  the  dLSerent 
eitatos  became  the  residences  of  families  more  or  less  noted  in  history, 
Bereral  of  which  haye  left  their  names  stamped  upon  the  old  mansions 
of  the  parish.  Dines  Hall  took  its  title  m>m  a  great  family  which 
possessed  it  from  the  time  of  King  John  till  the  reign  of  Edward  11. ; 
out  this,  with  other  small  subject  manors,  was  long  since  absorbed  in 
Boia  Hall,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Sudbury, 
snd  was  so  called  from  the  family  of  De  Bois,  its  owners,  of  some 
repute  in  the  county,  one  of  whom  was  sheriff  in  1363.  Bois 
Hall  was  built  in  a  style  of  some  magnificence  in  1606,  by  Thomas 
Gardener,  Esq.,  who  had  obtained  it  ana  otiier  considerable  estates  in 
the  parish  by  marriage.    The  lady,  howerer,  who  brought  him  wealthy 
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broiiffhttinluippmofiWitiiii^aBdadiToroefolknr^  Hie  ttiitly  hone 
wliioa  had  been  jnat  erected  was  abandoned,  oad  but  a  mall  nsrt  ef  it 
remains.  The  estate  was  sold ;  and  haying  been  parehasea  in  the 
last  oentarj  hj  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  founder  of  the  Tilnej  haaulj^  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mominfton.  Gladfen  Hall  wai 
oooapied  by  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Gamons,  who  sssomed 
the  name  of  their  residence,  and  gave  it  to  Lei^hs  Priory  when  Uiej 
founded  it  in  1290.  Blue  House,  still  a  mansion  with  the&ieolii 
substantial  air  of  oiiier  days  about  it,  was  anciently  a  seat  of  tbe 
knightly  Munchensey's,  who  sprung  into  importance  m  the  kingdom 
from  the  Halsted  BoiL  Earl  De  Munohensey,  a  feudatory  tenantaen, 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  rights  of  his  lord,  who  was  banished  by  Henry  L, 
and  founded  the  family,  which  long  flourished  in  the  land  as  the 
Barons  of  Swainsoamp,  in  Kent.  Stansted  Hall,  howevier,  nowa&B 
house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  the  church,  was  a  point  to 
which  the  inhabitants  turned — as  the  peoole  were  accustomed  to  do  la 
tiiose  days— for  direction  in  general  ana  local  afiaiis,  and  protoctioa 
in  times  of  peril.  In  Domesday  Book  Stanstead  Hall  is  deaeribed  ss 
a  distinct  Tillage.  Eren  up  to  the  last  century,  when  it  was  united  to 
the  parish,  it  was  styled  the  hamlet  of  Stansted,  was  assessed  sepa- 
rately to  the  poor,  and  had  its  own  constable.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy 
m.  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Bourchiers,  and  fbr  ages  it  was  mt 
baronial  hall  of  this  powerful  family— the  Earls  of  Essex — one  of  whom, 
in  1896,  had  license  from  the  crown  to  "  impark  his  woods  in  this 
town ;"  and  five  years  after  he  had  royal  leaye  to  make  Staasted  Hall 
a  castle.  From  nence  members  of  this  influential  family  went  to  taks 
part  in  the  business  of  high  offices  of  state,  to  conduct  embassies,  and 
make  their  sword  felt  and  their  knightly  plume  seen,  in  the  battle  firaat 
at  Creasy.  Occasionally  they  endured  the  misfortunes  and  forfeitures 
of  political  farouritos  at  that  time,  till  in  1541  the  estates  passed  away 
in  marriage  ;  and,  haying  been  afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Wm.  Widdegrare, 
John  Homistoad,  gent.,  and  others,  are  now  yestod  in  the  Honywood 
family.  A  survey  taken  of  this  old  seat  in  1558  affords  us  a  glimpse— 
tho  only  one  we  can  catoh  from  written  records— of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  place  :<— 

**  It  WM  a  large  brick  bnildiDg  with  an  area  or  court  in  tbe  middle,  sarronnded  with 
a  moat  partly  filled  with  water,  which  was  44  poles  in  compass.  On  the  wmth  side  then 
was  a  latere  fcftte  honse,  two  stories  high,  embattled,  with  a  torret  at  mA  oemar.  (Xi 
one  side  of  the  gate  honsa  was  the  porter's  lodge,  and  on  tbe  other  side  a  hoasa  bslov 
proper  for  a  prison  or  sndi  other  purposes,  as  the  lord  should  appmnt.  In  tha  east  sidi 
of  the  court  tliere  were  five  chambers  beU>w  and  six  above ;  and  in  the  west  sadt  four 
ohambers  below  and  five  above.  It  is  remarhable  that  those  diambers  had  eadi  two 
chimnies,  and  a  boose  of  office,  which  convenience  was,  it  seems,  in  every  apartmcBi 
A  large  chapel  formed  the  north  side  of  the  area.  Hie  whole  stood  witinn  a  park  abeat 
four  miles  in  drcnmfarenocL  reaching  down  to  Parsonage  bridge,  and  oontaiaiag  767 
acns.  It  bad  1,000  deer  in  it,  and  could  keep  600  deer,  40  hones,  and  90  mUoh  kiae. 
Several  large  ponds  were  in  it,  and  a  pool,  the  fishing  of  which  was  valosd  at  £10 
a-year.  It  had  also  a  warren.  In  this  park  there  were  then  8,680  oaks  of  a  hundred 
years*  growth,  and  170  aities,  all  timber.'' 

All  traces  of  this  castle-hall  have  disappeared,  save  the  IdtoheiL  and 
its  offices.  The  farmer's  boy  feeds  his  pigs  on  the  site  of  the  old 
baronial  ban^neting  room ;  and  when  we  look  around  for  the  spacious 
park  we  find  it  converted  into  com  fields. 

The  MjlBKET  of  Halsted  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  firom  the 
number  of  royal  grants  in  respect  to  it,  appears  to  have  been  in  old 
timet  of  mncn  greater  importance  than  at  present.    It  original^  be- 
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JoBged  to  Um  kmi^f  vidfrom  the  BMiMbf  Chepmg-liill  bei]i|[  applied  to 
tbf  Bite  on  which  it  waa  held,  it  seeme  to  hare  been  of  Saxon  inatitntion. 
In  1261  HenzT  HI.  granted  it  to  Abel  De  St.  Mutin,  then  lord  of  the 
manor,  to  be  neld  on  SatordAvs,  with  a  yearly  fair  on  the  8ih  and  9th 
of  October.  On  his  ayailing  himself  of  this  privilege  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford indicted  him  for  setting  np  a  market  too  near  his  markets  of  Caatle 
Hedingham  and  Earls  Colne ;  bnt  this  i  was  compromised  by  Martin 
agreeing  to  pav  a  sort  of  yearly  compensation  of  half  a  marx  to  his 
opponent ;  ana  the  market  was  then  removed  from  the  king's  highway 
"  to  Cheping  hill,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  above  the  chnrch."  In. 
1330  Edward  III.  granted  Lord  Boorchier  a  market  on  Tuesdays  ;  a 
wa^\at  grant  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  by  Edward  lY.,  in  1467« 
thedif  for  holding  it  being  changed  to  Fridays;  and  this  was  oon- 
flrmed  by  Henry  YUL,  in  1631.  In  the  beginning  of  Qoeen 
Slisabeth's  reign  the  market  was  removed  to  the  heart  of  the  town ; 
and  in  1706  the  market-place  was  paved  at  the  coat  of  Mr.  S.  Fiske 
and  Mr.  J.  Morley — a  piece  of  paiochial  patriotism  which  has  not  had 
aradi  effect,  as  the  market,  wmoh  has  again  shifted  to  Tuesday,  has 
never  been  able  to  attain  mudi  note,  with  Braintree  as  a  rival  ononjo 
nde  and  Sudbury  on  the  other. 

The  Gbaxxab  School  stands  in  the  oentre  of  the  town.  It 
Las  a  voierable  appearance,  but  is  very  incommodious,  although 
£1,000  waa  laid  out  in  the  repair  and  improving  of  it  in  IQSq. 
It  was  founded^  by  Lady  Mary  Bamsey  m  1594.  The  care  of 
the  school  was  given  to  the  governors  of  Cmrist's  Hospital,  who  were 
to  pay  £20  a  year  as  an  endowment  to  the  master  out  of  the  manor  of 
Colne  Engaine.  Fortjr  scholars  were  to  be  educated  from  Halsted 
and  Colne  JSngaine,  or  if  these  parishes  could  not  supply  the  number, 
the  sons  of  poor  men  within  eight  miles  were  to  be  eligible.  The 
school-house  she  erected  in  her  own  lifetime,  and  she  provided  that 
the  inatruetions  should  be  limited  "  to  such  authors  and  poets  as 
did  write  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  the  most  pure  and  of  the  greatest 
perfection."  This,  however,  was  found  irreconcileable  with  anotiier 
provision  of  the  foundress,  that  the  pupils  should  be  "  the  sons  of  the 
poorest  sort  of  people  of  Halsted^  such  as  are  not  meet  or  able  to 
pay  subsidy  or  be  presented  in  the  subsidy  books."  The  course  of 
education  therefore  was  English  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as 
more  useful  to  this  class  of  sdiolars,  and&e  number  admitted  free  was 
about  twenty-five.  A  new  scheme  has  been  laid  down  hj  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  which  the  number  of  free  scholars  is  about  one 
hundred ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  new  house  were  built  by  th» 
trostees,  the  school  might  be  raised  to  one  of  the  first  class.  This 
sdght  be  readily  done,  as  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been 
received  from  property  taken  by  the  railway  company. 

HixsTBD  GoLLBOE — or  rather  it  might  be  culed  a  chantry  on  # 
large  scale — ^was  founded  by  the  Bourchiers,  and  the  house  waa 
in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Lord  Bourchier,  chancellor  of  England* 
obtained  a  license  for  its  foundation  from  Edward  HL,  in  1340.  It 
was  to  be  connected  with  the  church,  and  to  consist  of  a  master  and 
eight  priests.  He  did  not,  however,  complete  the  undertaking,  but 
it  waa  carried  out  by  the  family  in  1411,  and  was  endowed  with  six 
xaessuages,  850  acres  of  land,  £6,  13s.  6d.  rent  in  Halsted  and  the 
neighboaring  parishes,  and  Hxe  advowson  of  SibU  Hediugham.  Thf 
eo]%«  waa  inax  limited  to  a  maitef  aAd  B^  prieetii  wko  eoa.twi#dio 
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■ing  masBM  in  Halsted  dmrcH  for  the  booIb  of  the  Bomchien,  their 
benefactors,  and  all  the  faithful,  down  to  the  Beformation,  when  they 
were  radeljr  put  to  flight,  and  their  revenues,  which  were  then  valued 
at  £34.  46.  3a.  a-year,  were  given  to  Lord  Parr,  then  owner  of  Stan- 
Bted  Hall. 

The  mother  church  of  Halsted  is  a  large  and  noble  edifice,  with  the 
stamp  of  venerable  antiquity  upon  it ;  but  for  years  it  lay  in  a  state  of 
wretched  dilapidation,  with  its  roof  shored  up  by  wooden  beams  and 
its  altar  almost  open  to  the  winds—the  result  of  a  lingering  war 
between  church-rates  and  the  voluntary  principle.  Happily,  however, 
the  sacred  edifice  was  thoroughly  restored  some  years  ago ;  and  some- 
thing of  the  glorious  old  spirit  to  which  we  owe  so  many  of  our 
ancient  temples  has  blazed  out  in  the  parish.  On  the  site  of  an  liicient 
chapel,  at  the  junction  of  the  road  to  Braintree  and  Gk>8field,  a  hand- 
some new  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in  1844, 
at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  of  which  Mrs.  G^ee,  of  Earls  Colne,  contributed 
£3,000 ;  and  the  Sev.  Dtmcan  Fraser,  the  minister,  has  just  built  a 
new  national  school  on  Tithings  Hill,  called  Lower  Trimty  School. 
In  the  following  year  the  church  of  St.  James — an  elegant  structore, 
with  a  tower  and  six  bells — ^a  house  for  the  minister,  and  school, 
were  erected  at  the  sole  chsrae  of  Mrs.  Gee,  for  the  outlyiDj; 
district  of  Greenstead  Green,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  In 
Apiil,  1701,  ike  spire  of  the  mother  church  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  set  on  fire ;  wnen,  to  save  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  which 
were  threatened,  the  supports  were  cut  through  and  it  was  thrown  down. 
The  tower  remained  spireless  for  sixteen  years ;  when  Mr.  Samuel 
Fiske,  an  apothecary  of  the  town,  built  a  new  one  at  his  own  expeose 
— an  act  of  pious  benevolence  which  an  inscription  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  still  records ;  and  Prior,  the  poet,  who  was  at  that  time 
often  a  guest  at  the  vicarage,  commemorated  the  event  in  a  poem, 
which  appears  in  his  collected  works.    One  stanza  is  as  follows  :— 

'*  Blest  be  he  cftlled  among  good  men, 
Who  to  his  God  this  colamn  riit'd ; 
Thongh  ligbtoiiiff  sbske  the  dome  afpsin, 
The  man  who  bnilt  it  shall  be  praia'd." 

"  There  was  something  prophetic  in  these  hues,"  says  an  old  writer, 
for  the  spire  was  again  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  rebuilt  about  1765. 
Amongst  the  monuments  in  the  church  are  two  tombs  in  the  south 
aisle,  which  possess  interest  for  their  antiquity,  mutilated  as  they  are, 
with  the  inscriptions  npon  them  long^since  defaced.  There  is  a 
stone  figure  on  each,  representing  a  £iight  Templar  and  his  ladr, 
mnd  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  to  members  of  the  Boor- 
diier  family,  several  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been  buried  here 
iSOrears  ago. 

Tne  church  lands  consist  of  15a.,  Bellrope  Meadow  of  3a.,  a  stable, 
and  a  rent  of  5s.  out  of  Mr.  Taylor's  estate,  altogether  jirodudng 
about  £27.  There  is  Ss.  7d.  from  invested  stock,  for  repairing  the 
tombs  of  Mrs.  Gumey  and  Moss,  which,  when  not  requind  for  that 
purpose,  is  given  to  the  poor.  The  charities  consist  of  47a.  of  land 
and  12  cottages  left  by  William  Martin  in  1578,  for  founding  a  free 
school,  and  applied  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  same  trustees  are  vested 
i^60.  left  by  —  Weaver;  a  rent  of  13s.  4d.  by  an  unknown  donor, 
out  of  Cowbridge;  £55.  lis.  6d.  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the 
market  cross  in  1816 ;  £100,  left  by  Edmund  Sing  in  1684 ;  £900. 
given  by  Mr.  Easier  in  1888 ;  and  Powelling  Wood,  m  Grestingthorpe, 
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of  18a.  8b.  23p.  deared  in  1811 ;  the  whole  of  these  charities,  with 
£1000.  Three*and-a-half  per  Cents.,  from  sayinffB,  prodnce  yearly 
abont  £240.,  which  is  distributed  to  the  poor  in  linen,  clothing;  &c. 
The  other  charities  are  the  dividends  of  £2,666.  138.  4d.  Three 
per  Cents.,  left  by  the  Rev.  John  Manistre,  in  1827,  and  distributed 
m  bread ;  £2.  out  of  the  Queen's  Head,  and  £3.  out  of  Clapfield 
house,  left  by  Abraham  Poole,  in  1734;  £5.  4s.  a-year  out  of 
Aid^ell  farm,  left  by  John  Tweed,  for  four  shillings'  worth  of 
bread  to  be  distributed  every  Sunday  to  16  aged  poor;  40s.  a-year  left 
by  Sarah  Tweed,  in  1772,  for  bread  at  Christmas ;  and  the  cuvidends 
ot  £4,000.  Three  per  Cents.,  left  by  Elizabeth  Holmes  in  1783.  £8.  to  be 
applied  iu  repainng  three  monuments  in  the  churchyard ;  £94.  in  gifts 
of  £2.  each  to  industrious*  poor,  £2.  2s.  for  a  weekly  distribution  of 
threepenny  loaves,  and  the  remainder  for  the  expenses  of  the  trust 
and  distrioution.  A  bequest  by  Sergeant  Bendlowe  of  6s.,  and 
shirts  and  shifts  for  the  poor,  has  been  lost.  The  charities  have  been 
apportioned  by  order  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  between  the  old  and 
me  two  newly  formed  parishes. 

Thb  Maplsstbds.— The  Chubch  of  the  £kight8  Hospitallebs. 
—The  Maplesteds,  Great  and  Little,  lie  to  the  left  as  wepursue  the 
high  road ;  and  the  latter  parish,  as  a  home  of  the  Enights  Hospitallers, 
and  the  site  of  one  ^f  the  round  churches  they  are  reputed  to  have 
bnilt,  will  tempt  the  architectural  antiquarian  to  turn  from  his  path 
and  malce  apilgrimaee  to  the  spot.  Juliana,  wife  of  Audelin,  steward 
of  Henry  IT.,  gave  tne  parish  to  this  military  order  in  1185,  then  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  its  wealth  and  influence  in  Christendom,  and 
forthwith  the  reli^ous  knights  erected  one  of  their  commanderies  or 
halls  here,  which,  m  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  the  devotion  of  the 
people  in  this  and  in  other  counties  richly  endowed.  On  the  site  of  the 
present  Hall  stood  the  home  of  these  proud  and  wealthy  warriors ; 
and  the  fine  old  staircase  and  some  other  parts  of  the  original  building 
were  found  incorporated  with  the  more  modern  dwelling  in  the  last 
century.  But  all  has  now  passed  away — not  the  smallest  relic  of  the 
knights,  not  the  least  shred  of  *'Le  Hospital"  can  be  disoovered 
on  the  farm.  Having  obtained  possession  of  the  parish,  which 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  dinerent  sovereigns,  and  clothed 
with  the  rights  then  usually  appertaining  to  important  lordships, 
the  knights  are  presumed  to  have  demolished  the  old  place 
of  worship,  and  to  have  erected  on  its  site  the  little  church  after 
the  model  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem.  This  is 
one  of  the  four  round  churches  m  the  kingdom — ^the  others  being,  the 
Temple,  in  London,  and  the  edifices  at  Cambridge  and  North- 
ampton— all  of  which  are  usually  considered  to  have  bSen  built  by  the 
Kpjf^hts  Hospitallers.  This  is  a  probable  but  not  positive  oonclnsion. 
Conjecture  has  indulged  in  various  guesses  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
sacred  buildings.  Some  have  even  represented  them  as  raised  by  the 
Jews  for  synagogues  i  but  the  idea  of  a  community  of  Jews  sufficiently 
large  to  require  a  synagogue  dwelling  in  the  rural  district  of  Little 
Mmlested,  and  leaving  no  other  record  behind  them,  is  so  absurd  as 
to  demolish  this  theory.    Wallen,  in  his  notice  of  this  church,  says— 

'*  The  pretent  eharch  at  Maptetted  beiog  decidedly  bnilt  in  imiUtioo  of  the  holy 
Kpnlcbre  at  Jernaalem,  moi t  either  ha? e  been  erected  by  the  Hoepitallen  tbemeelTee, 
or  by  the  Jjady  Jnliana  for  their  nse.  If  by  the  latter,  it  would  indeed  be  remarkable 
that  a  church  of  to  sio^lar  a  form,  and  a  copy  from  so  celebrated  a  model,  sboold  not 
hsf e  beea  epecially  noiiecd  in  the  raarter  of  aonatioD,    The  ityle  of  arohiteoture  in  the 
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t«ttpli4itnli»L(ttdMi,(ttfieMlia  «h«itiM7«trai  fbtfehiwMih  OAmiMrorlliMife. 
■t«d  WM  |iT«i  to  tb«  H<Mpiftd1m)  k  Ui«  ttrly  EiM&b ;  whMM  tlMl  «r  fha  imMl 
ohwohatLittU  Ib^kstod  w  lb*  deooniUd,  with  ftmisff  trtoMy  h4  otiw  indiMtiMH 
of  tlM  ttjle  iwevaltnt  «t  a  later  period.  From  the  aboTe-montioiMd  llMt^  wo  oondodo 
that  the  pretont  chnrch  was  erected  bjr  the  Hospitallen,  at  nothing  was  more  natnrel 
than  that  there  ihonld  be  Torv  early  imitationa  (eipeciallj  by  the  CraiaderB)  of  the 
Chnrch  of  the  rerarrectioD,  with  whoee  site  the  trinmphs  of  the  ero«  wae  rendered  eon- 
plete,  and  of  whieh  it  wai  itielf  the  iplendid  memorial." 

Bj  whomsoeyer  erected,  tHe  churcli  is  one  of  the  earioos  relics  of 
the  past;  and  it  was  with  much  satisfaction  we  learned  a  few  years  since 
that  the  reviying  taste  for  the  preserration  of  these  antiquarian  trea- 
gores  was  about  to  redeem  it  from  the  neglected  and  ruinoas  state  in 
which  it  so  long  la^.  The  length  of  the  bniMing  is  thirty  feet.  The  west 
end  is  round,  formme  a  circle  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
peristyle  of  eight  clustered  columns,  which  support  pointed  arches. 
The  east  end  is  semi-circular.    *'  It  is  remarkable,"  said  an  old  his- 
torian, "  that  the  porch  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  has  three  doors 
in  it  (opening  immediately  into  the  circular  part),  and  there  is  no 
entrance  into  the  body  but  this  way."    Some  Vandal,  however,  sub- 
sequently disfigured  tnis,  and  ruthlessly  transformed  it  into  a  modem 
shaped  school,  with  a  hideous  chimney  at  the  end — afterwards  turned 
into  a  yestry  room — ^the    entrance   to  the    church    being    on  the 
southern  side.    All  this  has  been  remedied.    A  ik;ent  writer  implies, 
that  as  ^e  fine  relic  was  leyelled  to  its  foundations  in  1857,  and  re- 
erected  in  precisely  its  ancient  form,  it  was,  after  aU,  an  imitation 
and  a  counterfeit,  and  the  pilgrim  could  only  look  upon  it  as  a  derer 
model  of  the  yenerable  emSce  which  he  nad  travelled  hr  to  see. 
This    was   not   exactly   the    case.      It  was   a  most  faithful  and 
thoroughly  conseryative  restoration,  the  committee  being  most  anxious 
to  introduce  nothing  new ;  but  notwithstanding  this  care,  we  feel, 
as  we  gaze  upon  the  sacred  little  edifice,  that  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  interest :  we  no  longer  behold  the  veritable  handiwork  of  the 
Sjiights  Hospitallers.^  At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the 
hospital    of  the  martial   brethren  shared   the  general  fate.     Tlie 
property  was  granted  away  by   the  king,  remaining  lon^  in  the 
Wiseman  family,  but  after  being  held  by  various  owners,  it  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  small  sect  of  religionists  knomi  as  Sabbatarians, 
f^om  holding  their  Sabbath  on  the  Saturday.    In  1 705  it  was  purchased 
of  Edward  Ballock,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  a  mercer  or  London, 
who,  by  his  will,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  £50  to  the  chapel  of  the  Sab- 
batarians in  Mill-yard,  Goodman's  fields,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
In  1731  his  son  died  without  issue,  when  the  estate  was  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  this  community  in  lieu  of  the  annuity,  and  these  parties  are 
now  lords  of  the  manor,  owners  of  the  Hall  and  Brick  farms,  patrons 
of  the  living,  and  impropriators  of  the  tithes. 

Gbbat  Maplbstsd,  adjacent,  is  a  finely  undulated  rural  narish, 
with  a  scattered  village,  and  some  good  residence^,  the  chief  of  wnich  is 
Dines  Hall,  the  seat  of  John  Sperling,  Esq.,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  parish  in  early  ages  was  held  by  the  lords  of  Mountfitchet,  the 
De  Veres,  and  others ;  but  in  1575  it  was  sold  to  William  Deane.Ssq. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  seryant  to  Lady  Anne  Maltravers, 
appears  to  have  leant  over  and  whispered  soft  things  into  her  ear  as 
he  stood  behind  her  chair,  till  at  last  his  mistress  took  him  from  Ins 
menial  position,  bestowed  upon  him  her  immense  wealth  in  marriage* 
and  then  made  him  one  of  the  lords  of  the  land.    His  son  demolished 
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te  M  muukWf  and  rebuilt  Dinof  Hall  i  bnt  hii  desaendant  loat  it  by 
OTW  oonfidenoe  in  the  itabilitj  of  Cromwell  aad  the  common- 
weaKh.  **  Being,"  says  Holman,  "  reir  rnneh  addicted  to  the 
pariiaraentary  cause,  and  presmning  the  stracture  then  raised 
would  stand  for  erer,  he  exchanged  his  fair  estate  with  Colonel 
Sparrow,  for  Hide  Park,  which  that  colonel  had  obtained  in 
consideration  of  his  zeal  for  the  prerailing  interest.  Thus  he 
lost  the  substance  for  the  shadow" — ^this  property  being  wrested 
from  him  at  the  Bestoration,  and  given  back  to  the  rightful 
owners.  From  Colonel  Sparrow  Dines  Hall  passed  to  the  Guyons* 
one  of  whom  nearly  reouilt  the  Hall;  then  to  the  Bullocksi 
who  sold  it  about  1740  to  Henry  Sperling,  Esq.,  whose  descendants 
now  occupy  the  mansion,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  a  mile  south  of 
the  ehuren,  and  with  its  plantations,  grounds,  and  wardens,  forms  one  of 
the  many  pleasant  seats  which  adorn  this  part  of  me  county.  North  of 
the  diureh  is  Chelmshoo  House,  a  fine  old  mansion  belonging  to 
Biehard  Myall,  Esq.,  which  we  cannot  look  upon  without  a  feeling  of 
interest,  as  the  home  for  seyeral  generations  of  tne  ancient  Tindal  family^ 
the  root  of  which  we  find  planted  in  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  its  branches  aAerwards  spreading  out  in  various  directions 
and  mingling  with  the  noble  houses  of  the  land.  Of  one  of  them,  who 
was  Master  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Fuller  states  that — "  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  proffered  by  a  protestant  party 
in  Bohemia  to  be  made  king  thereof,  which  he  refused,  alleging  that 
he  would  rather  be  Queen  Elizabeth's  subject  than  a  foreign  pnnce." 
The  house  was  built  about  1664  by  Sir  John  Tindal,  one  of  the  Masters 
in  Chancery,  who  was  murderea  two  years  after  in  Lincoln's  TnT^ 
by  Mr.  Bertram,  a  gentleman  against  whom  he  had  nren  judgment 
in  a  cause  :  the  assassin  immediately  committed  suicioe.  The  ancient 
little  church  of  Great  Maplested  has  a  round  chancel  at  the  east 
end;  and  on  the  south  side,  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  Dines  Hall,  are 
two  sumptuous  monuments  to  Sir  John  Dean  (1625),  and  his  lady 
(1633),  layishly  decorated  by  the  sculptor  with  carving,  escutcheon, 
and  effigy.  The  Vicar  has  20b.  for  a  sermon  on  Ash  "Wednesday,  out 
of  Park  JB'en  meadow,  left  by  Lady  Maij  Saunders  in  1668 ;  and  the 
poor  haye  408.  a  year  out  or  Hoppoles  farm,  left  by  William  May,  in 
1741 ;  6s.  8d.  left  them  by  William  Bendlowe  out  of  land  at  Bocking 
ii  not  now  paid.  It  is  stated  that  anciently  there  were  alms-houses  in 
the  parish ;  and  two  tenements,  once  usea  as  the  parish  workhousoi 
are  occupied  by  paupers. 

Alonff  the  high  road  from  Halsted  to  Sudbury  a  line  of  parishes 
lie  to  the  right,  extending  along  the  eastern  yerge  of  the  hundred. 
The  first  is  Ihbbhabsh,  within  whose  rural  midst  a  silk  factory  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Bodick  has  sprung  up,  and  considerably  changed  and 
sharpened  the  character  of^  the  before  rustic  population.  In  early 
times  the  Bigots,  the  great  Earls  of  the  East  Angles,  were  lords  here ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  street,  near  the  brook,  in  the  hall  or  castle,  the 
lite  of  which  ii  still  called  Castle  meadow,  dwelt  the  Fitz  Balphs. 
The  walls  of  this  feudal  home  might  not  long  since  be  faintly  traced ; 
and  near  by  stood  the  ancient  chapel  in  which  they  worshipped.  The 
manorial  rights  haye  now  descended  to  Ladj  Fuller.  At  Great 
House,  too,  in  this  parish,  resided  one  of  the  &iends  of  Oliyer  Crom- 
^eD,  and  a  scourge  of  the  Boyalists  of  the  county  in  the  time  of  the 
c<niunonwealth— Thomas  Cook,  Colonel  of  the  Essex  militia  during 
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the  ohril  wan,  of  whom  Holman  mjb— "He  was  a  great  Olirttkn, 
who  made  all  hs  and  near  tremble  in  the  daye  of  his  gre&tnaes ; "  hat 
he  liyed  into  the  times  when  he  oonld  no  longer  play  the  tyrant,  tad 
died  amidst  slight  and  neglect,  unpitied  by  those  he  had  oppressed.* 
Alphakstonb,  of  which  Sir  Digby  Neave  is  now  the  lord,  stands  on 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Stoor ;  f  and  beyond  this 
is  Lajcxbsh,  once  the  property  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent — ^its  soil, 
which  is  mostly  freehold,  is  now  pertly  owned  by  T.  P.  Parm enter, 
Esq.,  who  resides  at  Dowes  HalI4  Further  onward  is  the  village  of 
TwiNSTXAD.  The  Hall  was  formerly  a  fine  old  moated  Elizabethan 
mansion,  built  by  Isaac  WincoU,  Esq.,  in  the  reign  of  the  maiden  queen. 
The  north  front  still  retains  the  huge  bay  windows  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  that  period.  Sparrow  Hall  was  a  still  more  antique  mansion,  in 
whioh  the  well  known  Essex  family  of  Sparrow  dwelt  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.§  Beyond  this  lie  Gbeat  and  Little  Henkt,  the  high  ground 
of  the  latter  adorned  by  the  Ryes,  the  seat  of  N.  C.  Samardiston,  Esq., 
whioh  was  erected  about  40  years  since,  in  place  of  the  old  manor 
house  whioh  lay  in  the  bottom,  near  the  river  below.  The  church 
of  Little  Henny  was  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  many  years  a^o, 
and  the  handftd  of  inhabitants  now  worship  at  the  temple  of  w 
twin  parish.  Middleton  is  the  last  parish  in  this  direction— the 
Place  being  a  good  modem  mansion,  with  pleasantgrounds  about 
it;  but  we  turn  with  most  interest  to  the  old  Hell,  the  re«i* 
dence,  in  the  time  of  Edward  UI.,  of  the  rich  and  ancient  family 
of  De  Sudbury,  one  of  whom,  Simon  De  Sudbury,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1 375.  He  was  murdered  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  and 
his  head,  enclosed  in  an  iron  grating,  is  still  shown  to  travellers  in  St. 
Gregctty's  church,  Sudbury,  m  which  town  he  founded  St.  Gregory's 
College.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  with  a  Saxon  door- way  orna- 
mented with  pillars  at  the  side,  and  the  arch  wreathed  and  indented. 

We  have  now  reached  Ballingdon  and  Bbundek,  forming  a  suburb 
of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Stour,  the  old  structure  of  stone  having  been  swept  away  by  a  great 
flood,  in  1619.  A  large  part  of  t^e  population  is  employed  in  silk 
weaving,  which  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  town  to  which  it  is  appen- 
dant.^^allingdon,  with  other  estates  in  the  district,  was,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  given  hj  Simon  of  Sudbiuy  to  the  college  which  he 
founded  at  Sudbury,  which  held  it  till  the  iTeformation.  J.  Sperling, 
Esq.  is  now  the  lord ;  and  the  manor  of  Bmnden  is  vested  in  the 
Wyndham  family.  There  is  no  church  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
Gnie  ancient  place  of  parish  worship  stood  in  Brunden,  a  mile  to  the 
left,  but  it  lay  a  ruin  in  the  last  century,  and  all  trace  of  it  has  now 

gassed  away.  There  was  formerly,  too,  a  chapel  in  Ballingdon,  as  we 
nd  by  a  cnarter  of  Henry  L  that  it  was  appropriated  to  the  kitchen 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  ;  but  this  is  gone ;  and  tne  place  is  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  Sudbury,  the  incumbent 

*  The  Sunday  school  of  Pebmarsh  is  endowed  with  £7, 14a,  4d.,  from  Stock  left  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  G.  Backnell,  in  1817.— A  cottage  and  gardeu  an  oocnpied  Igr 
paupers,  and  the  poor  have  another  cottage  and  three  roods  of  land,  and  2fM.  oat  of 
Twinsted  Hall,  left  by  Isaac  Wincoll,  in  1681. 

t  The  poor  baTe  the  rents  of  two  oottages,  and  2|a..  of  land  given  by  Thomas  Clay- 
ton, 16dO;  and  20s,  from  Wincoir«  charity. 

X  Tlie  charities  are  a  rent-charge  of  £8.  given  by  John  Smith ;  tlia  iutervt  of  £U* 
given  by  John  Clarke  and  another;  and  SOs.  from  WiacoU'a  oharity. 

§  Tlie  poor  hare  90s.  a  year  from  Wincoirs  charitjr. 
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reeeirin^  &  pi^ift^nt  of  £18.  6e.  8d.  from  the  impropriators  of  the 
tithes.  Six  poor  children  in  BaUinffdon  are  edaoatea  from  part  of 
the  rant  of  a  house  in  Sudbury,  leit  by  John  Littell  in  1719 :  the 
poor  have  £4  a  year  from  the  corporation,  as  the  interest  of 
oenefactions  left  by  George  Crow  and  John  Hunwick. 

Stretching  along  the  windings  of  the  Stour  to  the  left  is  a  line  of 
rural  parishes,  wiu  their  churches  and  the  houses  of  their  scattered 
hasdets  mostly  situate  upon  the  high  grounds  above  the  yalley 
through  whicli  the  rirer  flows,  and  occasionally  commanding  beautiful 
views  along  the  border  of  the  neighbouring  countr.  First  comes 
BoBUT,  orwhich  the  lordship  in  1364  was  given  by  Eaward  III.  to  the 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury ;  but  it  now  belongs  to  the 
Countess  of  Waldegrave.  The  little  church  on  yonder  hiu  contains 
some  splendid  monuments  to  the  memory  of  this  noble  Essex  family, 
vhich  was  seated  in  that  neighbourhood  three  or  four  centuries  a^o. 
FoxBABTH,  of  which  E.  Lambert,  Esq.,  is  the  lord,  and  Colonel  Meyndc 
owner  of  much  of  the  soil,  lies  in  the  valley  beyond.  The  church  was 
thoroughly  restored  and  beautified  about  ten  years  ago,  by  the  Bev. 
J.  Foster,  the  patron  and  incumbent.*  Here,  m  an  elevated  situation, 
at  a  bend  of  the  Stour,  is  the  little  parish  of  Libton,  with  its  pleasant 
hall,  a  fine  mansion,  built  in  the  last  century,  by  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Campbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  then  resided  here.  It 
ii  now  the  property  of  E.  Lambert,  Eso.  The  manor,  belonging  to 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  was  ancientl]^  held  oy  the  service  of  makmg  or 
'Spaying  for,  bringing  in  and  placing  of  five  wafers  before  the  king  as 
he  nts  at  dinner  upon  the  day  of  coronation.*'  Pentlow,  further  on,  is 
a  parish  of  more  pretension,  finely  situated,  with  part  of  its  rich  lands 
sloping  down  to  the  river  opposite  Cavendish.  The  manor  belongs  to  H. 
C.  Mathew,  Esq. ;  and  N.  Barnardiston,  Esq.,  occupies  the  hall.  Its 
charch,which  bears  about  it  the  signs  of  great  antiquity,  being  a  mixture 
of  the  pure  Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with  a  round  tower  oithe  Danish 
character,  contains  in  the  chancel  a  curious  old  tomb  to  one  of  the 
Feltons.  In  the  chapel  to  the  north,  on  a  fine  monument  of  the  Kempes, 
afiunily  which  flourished  here  and  in  Finchin^field,  are  figures  of 
one  of  them — a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench — ^his  wife  and  sod,  with 
a  family  of  fourteen  kneeling  children  around  them :  at  the  foot,  on  a 
tablet  of  black  marble,  is  the  following  inscription,  eulogistic  of  the 
jndge,  and  stating  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Wm.  Kempe,  Esq. : — 

*'  George  Kempe,  wliose  life  spoke  to  hia  virtaes'  pruj^se, 
Lies  here  entoiubM  after  his  oikIo  of  dayes. 
Fume  telle  the  world  bis  life  and  deoth  was  snch 
As  troth's  report  cnn  ncter  prayse  to  mache. 
Keliglon,  justice,  mercy,  bounty,  peace. 
With  faithful  pbiiiieste  wns  bis  ftttno*s  increase. 
In  King's  Bench  courts  foil  fif  lye  years  found  just. 
Who  reades  this  truth  bat  needs  commend  him  most. 
Whose  Manor-bouse,  Spsynes  hall,  in  Essex  knowne, 
Tells  from  which  root  this  worthy  branch  was  grown. 
Seventy«sii  ycors  he  liYed,  and  children  eights, 
Fiirs  sonncs,  thrss  daagliters,  on  his  nge  did  wnyte. 
Monday,  oo  March  the  three  and  twentieth  dsy. 
In  pence  death's  hand  did  take  him  hence  away. 
One  ihoosand  six  hundred  and  six  of  Chriat  the  years, 
His  soule,  as  wearie  of  her  ninnsion  heero. 
Made  haste  to  heaven,  with  Christ  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Happis  are  they  tlMt  lire  and  die  aoe  well." 

*  Thoe.  Stevens,  in  1688,  left  40s.  for  the  poor,  and  6s.  8d.  for  the  Reetor,  oat  of  a 
ftna  at  Little  Comard. 
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FoYthereK^of  ihreepoor men iad thvM podr widowB abon flftf * 
fire  yenxB  of  age,  Stuan  Gooch  in  1715  left  16i..  Sn.  14p.  of  land. 

As  we  hare  thus  been  skirting  the  border  of  the  Hundred  hy  the 
Stour  side,  we  hare  passed,  adjacent  to  them,  inland,  Bulxbr  and 
the  Sblohaufs.  The  main  feature  in  the  former  parish,  of  wbieh 
Earl  Howe  is  the  chief  lord,  is  the  beautiful  seat  of  ike  Auberies.  so 
called  after  Lady  Auberj,  who  built  it  about  50  years  ago.  It  is  now  l^e 
property  of  Colonel  Meyriok.  The  mansion  itself  is  a  good  building,  tiie 
front  adorned  with  an  elegant  portico  supported  by  noble  fluted  pillars. 
It  has  a  well  wooded  park  and  tastenu  gardens.  Ihe  situation  is 
delightful,  commanding  fine  views  of  Sudbury,  and  along  the  borders 
of  Suffolk,  oyer  a  luxuriant  country  up  to  Cambridgeshire ;  yet  it  is 
often  found  cold  and  tenantless.  No  old  family  has  taken  root  in  ifc; 
it  is  now  occupied  by  St.  George  Burke,  Esq.  Walter  Belohamp  is 
separated  from  Bulmer  by  a  brook  which  runs  to  the  Stour.  The  Bidl, 
once  the  property  of  the  lordly  De  Yeres  and  De  Mandevilles,  is  the 
seat  of  S.  M.  Baymond,  Esq  ,  having  come  into  his  family  by  purchase 
from  Sir  John  Wentworth.  in  161 1 ;  and  with  its  extensive  grounds, 
its  fine  prospects,  its  spacious  terraces  skirted  by  lofty  trees,  and  if 
we  cross  the  threshold,  the  collection  of  valuable  paintings  which  ire 
shall  find  within,  it  ranks  amongst  the  most  handsome  of  the  homes  of 
our  county  gentry.  Of  Belchamp  Otten,  S.  Sampson,  Esq,  is  lord  of  the 
lands  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  were  held  by  the  ancient  fsnilj 
of  Otto.  Belchamp  St.  Paul's,  a  scattered  village,  with  several  eood 
residences,  which  touches  at  one  point  uoon  the  otour  opposite  Clare, 
was  given  to  the  cathedral  of  St.Taul's  by  King  Athelstane,  and  has 
continued  in  the  dean  and  chapter  ever  since,  except  during  the  com- 
monwesJth,  when  it  was  seized  and  sold  for  £3,364.  148. ;  but  the 
lor4ahip  was  recovered  at  the  Eestoratioa.*  The  small  village  of 
OviKOTON,  lying  between  the  Belchamps  and  the  river,  belon^^ 
principallv  to  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  possesses  some  historical 
mtereat  from  its  being  formerly  the  residence,  and  its  church  tiie 
burial  place,  of  the  Feltons — the  familj  of  the  fanatic  puritan  vho 
stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  dissolute  favourite  of  Charles  Ly 
at  Portsmouth,  a  deed  which  was  celebrated  with  poetic  pieans  at  the 
time ;  and  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  Colonel  Ftyer,  to  whom 
the  Duke  was  speaking  when  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  belonged  to 
a  family  who  were  lords  of  Guyons,  in  Steeple  Bumpsted,  a&d 
owners  of  lands  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ashen.  Tilbubt-ksib* 
Clabe  adjoins  on  the  south,  and  the  two  parishes  arc  now  ecclesias- 
tically united.  Tilbury  Hall,  which  with  the  manor  is  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  branch  of 
the  Do  Veres,  having  been  purchased  in  1695  by  Francis  De  Vere,  a 
knight  who  reaped  a  rich  crop  of  military  laurels  when  the  English 
forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  States 
of  Holland ;  and,  returning  to  find  a  peaceful  tomb  and  a  noble  monn- 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  was  said  of  him  by  a  poet  of  tiie 

time  :— 

"  When  Vere  son^ht  Denth,  armed  tritli  liis  sword  and  thitld, 
Dealh  WAS  ftfrnid  to  meet  him  in  the  field; 
Bat  when  liis  weaponi  ho  liad  laid  aaid^. 
Death,  like  a  coward,  struck  him,  and  he  died." 

*  Otten  Belchamp  has  8a.  of  chnrch  laud  left  by  John  Price,  in  1408 ;  at  Bftlcbamp 
Se.  Panrc  it  fk  NatiODsl  S«Uool  endowed  with  8a.  87r.  of  land. 
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the  inoeestor  of  tidi  varrior  took  tlie  title  of  Baron  of  Tilbtny. 
In  ^ose  di^s  there  was  a  flpaoions  park  around  the  hall,  hnt  this  has 
been  partitioned  out  and  giren  to  tne  plonghi  and  a  farmer  oeenpies 
3ie  remnants  of  its  ancient  mansion.  Ix>okin^  down  from  the  hill-tops 
of  l^lbnry  we  see,  lying  farther  inland,  the  yiUages  of  Stahboubke, 
andGBBAT  and  Little  Ybldhah.  Of  the  first  parish,  of  which  the 
Gibson  family,  of  Saffron  Walden,  are  the  lords,  it  was  recorded  nearly 
a  hxmdred  years  ago  that  "  the  Presbyters  (Independents)  prevail  so 
much  in  this  parish  that  it  is  attended  with  difBcuIty  to  get  a  church- 
man for  the  office  of  churchwarden" — the  effect  of  the  establishment  of 
a  nonconformist  congregation  here  by  the  "Rev.  H.  Bayens,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  rectory  in  1662.*  The  Teldhams  are  two  pleasant 
rural  parishes.  Great  l  eldham  abounds  in  delightful  scenery  and  has 
Bome  good  mansions,  which  hare  succeeded  the  old  manor-houses — 
smongst  them  Spencer  Hall  and  Spay  ne  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
"Way  family.  Where  the  road  branches  off" to  Haverhill  and  Cambridge, 
the  traveller  will  cast  a  passing  glance  at  the  remains  of  the  venerable 
"  Teldham  Oak,"  which,  with  its  stem  27  feet  in  circumference<  and 
its  broad-spreading  arms,  was  declared  by  tradition  to  have  stood  there 
as  a  way-side  mark  for  at  least  four  centuries.t  Adjacent  to  these 
parishes,  on  the  north,  is  Toppe6FIeld,;{:  and  extending  to  the  road  from 
Castle  Hedingham  to  Sudburv,  lie  Gestikgthobpb  and  Wickhait  St. 
Paul's, — ^the  latter  of  whicn  has  been  held  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St  Paul's  since  the  tenth  century,  except  durmg  the  commonwealth, 
wben  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  one  Cook,  of  Pebmarsh,  who,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  frail  nature  of  his  tenure,  stripped  the  estate  of  all  its 
timber.§  Continuing  our  journey,  in  a  still  nook,  out  of  the  line  of 
traffic  and  the  passing  stranger,  we  see  the  little  village  of  Ashbv  on 
a  bold  acclivity,  bounded  by  the  Stour,  with  its  manor-house,  which 
belongs  to  the  £lwes  family,  over  the  border,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
bat  the  hall  is  the  property  of  J.  Sperling,  Esq.  lu  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Bidobwbll  we  stand  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  "  lost  cities 
of  the  county.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  treading  above 
the  ruins  of  a  Boman  station,  and  the  remnants  of  a  once  considerable 
town.  The  military  road  from  Colchester  into  Cambridgeshire  lay 
through  this  parish, — traces  of  it  about  this  neighbourhood  were  very 
distinct  seventy  years  ago ;  and  here  the  Eomans  appear  to  have  formed 
a  station,  with  appendant  country  habitations  in  Sturroer,  Birdbrook — 
where  urns  and  human  bones  have  been  dug  up — and  the  other  adjacent 
parishes.    The  remains  of  one  of  these  villas  were  laid  bare  here  at  the 

*  For  the  edoontioD  of  poor  children  the  parish  Iim  £16  from  Cole's  ehftrity  al 
Vincbiogfield ;  aod  the  rent  of  » tenement  is  distributed  in  blimkets  to  ibe  poor. 

t  Tbore  is  a  free  school  st  Great  Yeldliam,  endowed  with  a  smal  I  farm  at  Halsted,  left 
Vy  Joba  Sjrmonda,  in  1692 ;  and  it  bas  also  £260  invested  in  Stock.  There  are  sis 
ftlniiihooBes  with  an  acre  of  Innd  sttacbed.  The  clinrcb  land  consists  of  2a.  with  two 
lioai«s  on  tf,  and  l^A.  of  land  at  Tilbury.  The  poor  bnve  S^a.  of  land  purchased  in 
1(68.  Tbo  poor  of  Little  Yeldbam  hara  SOs.  a-jear  out  of  Cook's  charity  at  Otten 
Beldiamp. 

t  Tba  Niilional  School  is  endoired  with  £10.  a-rear  oat  of  Newhonso  Farm,  Stam* 
bourne,  left  by  Hobt.  Edwards,  in  1730;  the  poor  have  £3.  s-year  from  the  saino 
KoroB;  slso  20  shillings  a-year  out  oi  Oliver's  Faun ;  and  11  a.  2b.  of  land  were  given, 
in  171Sf  by  John  and  William  Edwardu,  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  relief  of  tha 
poor.    IVo  siMill  rrot-obarges,  left  in  1616  and  1780,  have  been  loot 

{  A  oottago  and  19a.  of  land  bavo  been  left  for  schooling  poor  children  in  Qesting- 
ttoipt  j  and  in  Wkkbaa  St.  Panl's  there  are  two  afansbooses  and  ia.  of  load  for  t£t 
poor. 
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doie  of  tli6  last  oentniy.  GoiiiB,  too,  of  Tanom  Emporori,  tilai,  and 
iMuia  of  tefsellated  paTements  are  fre^uentlj  brought  to  light  At  • 
later  period  we  reaa  of  "Rid^eweU  being  a  market  town  of  some  im- 
portance. In  the  year  1318  it  had  the  grant  of  a  market  to  be  held  on 
Taeadajs,  with  a  &r  on  the  ere  and  day  of  St.  Lammas.  There  used 
to  be  a  tradition  that  the  old  town  stood  mach  nearer  to  Stambonne, 
and  certain  it  is  that  foundations  of  buildings  have  been  traced  for  a 
mile  in  that  direction.  How  it  is  that  the  place  has  been  reduced 
to  a  humble  Tillage,  composed  of  a  few  houses  scattered  round  a 
green»  history  saith  not ;  but  in  the  vaults  of  some  of  the  old  buildings 
which  hare  been  opened  hare  been  found  beams  of  timber  scathed  ai 
calcined  by  fire,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  foot  of  swift 
destruction,  perhaps  in  some  feudal  quarrel  or  civil  war,  has  passed 
over  the  scene,  and  left  only  this  wreck  behind.  In  this  parish,  of 
which  the  manorial  rights  have  belonged  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, since  1521,  rises  a  spring  which  forms  the  head  source  of  the 
river  Colne.  The  hamlet  or  Bidgwell-Norton,  lying  completely  sepa- 
rate and  at  some  distance,  between  Stamboume  and  Pmchingfield, 
forms  part  of  Sid^ewell,  no  doubt  from  its  being  attached  to  the 
ancient  lordship,  which  was  once  in  the  Coxmtess  of  Pembroke,  the 
foundress  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  whom  it  was  said  she  was 
a  maid,  wife,  and  widow  all  in  a  day,  her  husband  having  been  killed 
at  a  tilting  held  in  honour  of  his  nuptials.  The  manorial  rights  hare 
been  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  since  1521.  We  have  now 
reached  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Hundred,  and  the  smsJl  pariah  of 
Sti7B3CEB  bounds  our  tour  in  this  direction.  This,  too,  appears  to  hare 
been  a  place  of  some  note  in  olden  times.  "  Though,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  last  century,  **  this  parish  of  Sturmer  is  now  reckoned  an  obscnre 
place,  and  small,  with  but  few  inhabitants,  yet  it  was  formerly  veir 
considerable  and  of  great  extent,  reaching  into  the  counties  of  Sufiblk 
and  Cambridge.  Haverhill  and  Keddington  were  the  hamlets  to  this 
parish,  though  both  of  these  places  far  exceed  it  now  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  churches  and  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants." 

A  little  inland,  in  this  comer  of  the  Hundred,  which  here  borders 
on  Freshwell,  is  situate  Steeple  Buupsted,  the  site  of  some 
stronghold  which  has  crumbled  into  dust,  or  the  scene  of  historical 
struggles  the  memory  of  which  has  vanished  from  the  page  of 
record,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  lines  of  entrendmients 
not  long  since  to  be  traced  here,  and  the  huge  stones  and  masses 
of  human  bones  which  the  inquisitive  spade  nas  brought  up  from 
the  mouldering  foundation  and  the  martial  grave.  Bowers  Hall,  a 
good  modem  house  with  its  park  about  it,  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  building,  which  was  for  generations  the  seat  of  the  familj 
of  Bendish ;  one  of  whom,  Sir  Thomas,  we  have  alreadv  seen  took  an 
active  part  in  the  county  in  the  troubles  of  Eling  Charles'  time ;  sad 
though  he  remained  sternly  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  such  wts  the 
confidence  in  his  honour  and  integritv,  that  he  was  sent  b^  the 
Bepublicans  as  ambassador  to  Turkey,  with  the  sanction  and  comsuasioa 
of  the  Aigitive  king,  which  he  made  a  point  of  obtaining.  The  chief 
mansion  of  the  parish,  however,  is  Moynes  park,  the  seat  of  G. 
Gent,  Esq.  The  estate  took  its  name  from  a  family  named  I^ 
Moi^e ;  and  it  was  purchased  in  September,  1484»  by  the  widow  of 
"Willuun  Gent,  belonging  to  a  family  which  had  been  settled  at  Wim- 
bish  as  early  as  1328.   ]^r  366  years  the  Gents  have  dwelt  at  Mojnes^ 
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takmg  part  as  maffistratea,  and  twice  as  sheriflfB,  in  the  pnblic  busineBs 
of  ike  cotmtjr ;  and  in  1588,  Thomas  Gent,  who  is  described  as  "  the 
glory  and  ornament  of  his  family,"  was  made  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  held  in  hig^h  esteem  for  his 
relif^on,  learning,  and  integ;rity,  which  were  celebrated  by  one  of  the 
poets  of  his  day;  and  he  stood  in  such  high  favour  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  in  spite  of  the  statute,  she  granted  him  a  license  to  act 
u  one  of  the  judges  of  the  assize  in  his  own  county  of  Essex.  He  it 
▼as  who  built  the  stately  Elizabethan  front  to  the  ancient  mansion  of 
Moynes.  The  large  bay  windows  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  building, 
in  the  shape  of  turrets ;  and  with  the  antique  gables  and  clustered 
chimnies,  the  house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ornamented  style  of  that 
period  The  park  abounds  in  fine  old  timber  and  beautiful  prospects ; 
and  the  noble  rooms  of  the  mansion  contain  a  splendid  collection  of 
family  portraits  and  other  valuable  paintings. 

The  parish  school  is  endowed  with  £100.  Three  per  Cents.  Eeduced ; 
three  houses  long  held  by  the  parish  are  occupied  by  poor ;  the  town 
land  comprises  2a.  1b.  6F.,the  proceeds  of  wliich  are  distributed  in  calico; 
5i.  of  church  land,  giren  in  1468,  have  been  lost. 

Of  BiBDBBOOx,  which  adjoins  Steeple  Bumpsted  to  the  east,  it  was 
said  in  the  last  century — "  In  the  passage  irom  Toppesfield  to  this 
place.  Ton  are  presented  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  with  one  of  the 
nneet  landscapes  in  the  county ;  but  the  pleasure  received  from  this 
delightful  prospect  is  in  some  measure  damped  upon  your  approach 
to  the  Tillage,  which  has  all  the  appearance  or  wretchedness  and 
porerty ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  matter  or  astonishment  that  a  place  so 
very  inviting  from  its  situation  should  be  without  one  good  hoilse  in 
it"  This  is  a  libel  upon  the  Birdbrook  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
Bereral  neat  mansions  and  good  farm-houses ;  and  Ba^thorne  park, 
the  property  of  Mr.  King  Viall,  standing  on  the  acclivity  aboTe  the 
Stoor.  with  its  park-like  pastures  and  its  fine  old  trees,  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  redeem  the  parish  from  the  reproach  of  the  surly  traTeller. 
The  little  church,  whicn  was  thoroughly  restored  at  the  close  of  tiie 
Isst  century,  has  a  handsome  font ;  and  we  are  told  that  Mary  Blewitt, 
vho  was  laid  within  its  yard  in  1681,  had  made  a  complete  hattue 
of  the  lords  of  the  creation :  she  had  had  nine  husbands,  all  in  regular 
uid  Uwful  succession,  and  when  she  was  gathered  to  the  connubial 
hatch  the  clergyman  took  for  the  text  of  her  funeral  sermon^-"  Last 
of  all  the  woman  died  also." 

The  parish  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  Cole's  charity  at  Finohingfield, 
which  18  applied  to  the  school. 


He 
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This  kondred  con  tains  the  following  twenty-one  pamhes»  imtfrnUrt 
of  the  borough  of  Maldon»  which  will  be  treated  of  sepantdiy  :— 


WoodbMnWtlt.r 
WoodI»inlloit.|. 

HuflMgh  I 

PorMgli 

CoMNoitoii  

BtowMariM  ...} 

North     ram-  ") 

brid«« S 

lAidiingdoB  ...') 
Bnorebam  } 

Unndon [ 

Steeply   

MaarUnJ 

Althonw 

CriokMa 

Banham  | 

Ckrathminster 

Aih«l(Uiam j 

I>0llgl6    

TtlUngham 

St.  Lawrence...! 

Brndwell 


Vniagw  In  a  wood,  a«d  WalUr  ) 

and  Uortimer,  owners  j 

The  Saxon  itfoii,  nQl>trc«,  and") 

Uft  p«Mar»— nat'tree  vn-> 

tnre  ) 

Fear,  and  /fjr —pear-pasture  ... 

Its  northern  sitoatkn  

Marty';  an   old  ferollT,  and) 

if  OK,  a  plAce-~Marey^  plnoei 
The  ySiMi,  or  foaming  water,  ^ 

and  the  aneieni  bri^e  } 

The  Saxon  word  Lmcwg,  and  *> 

rfumahlll S 

MuHtl,  a  defenee,  and  dun,  a\ 

hiU— a  defended  MU S 

The  first  cliurch  with  a  steeple ... 
Made^  pasture— paetnie  land... 

A  remarkable  old  thorn... 

A  creek  near  the  sea 

^Km,  a  stream,   and  ham,  a) 

village— the  Tillage  by  the  } 

stream j 

Tlio  sonth-churoh    

Tlie  name  of  a  person,   and) 

ham,  a  habitation j 

Danes'  island  

Tilled  lands  and  a  habitation 

DeilicoUon  of  the  ^nrch  to  St. ) 

Lowreiioe j 

Brond-wall— the  sea  wall  


t4tl 

1S60 

168 

810 

8778 
1884 

£.  :  d. 
606  0  0 
849  10  0 

1666 

148 

1897 

887  8  6 

5578 
1651 

1184 
218 

6412 
1T98 

1700  6  « 
8S8  0  6 

1441 

807 

2677 

•66  6  6 

1248 

150 

1511 

840  0  0 

8678 
899 

4in 

165. 

4778 

f916  0  0 
1117  0  0 

4X95 

287 

8400 

616  7  19 

SiS4 

2080 

2250 

985 

547 
208 
480 
167 

8667 
2768 
8785 
1826 

869  19  5 
411  0  0 
458  8  0 

250  16  0 

6528 

1807 

9648 

7701 

1482 

10000 

1414  0  0 

2398 

190 

8075 

480  0  0 

S.<)19 
7285 

812 
1048 

8000 
6069 

785  0  0 
799  17  0 

2820 

222 

SIIO 

552  0  0 

4704 

1148 

7660 

1878  0  0 

M.  t.  i. 


179   5  S 

160  11  4 

112    S  • 

156  18  t 


ni5  18  • 
tt2   0  I 

185  15   t 


*Thi«  Inolades  £154. 18e.  impropriate  tithes,  which  oome  to  the  vicar. 

This  Hundred  has  been  the  scene  of  some  important  events  in  ilie 
history  of  the  nation,  bat  in  ages  so  remote  that  there  is  no  writtw 
record  to  identify  them  with  the  locality;  and  in  traversing  the  district 
we  find  few  of  the  letters  of  the  antiquarian  alphabet — the  huge  fooa- 
dation,  the  earth-work,  and  the  architectural  nun — ^by  the  aiddf  whkli 
their  memorials  may  be  traced  out  and  read.  We  arc  left  to  dim  opn* 
jecture  and  deduction  from  frsgmentary  evidence  and  surroundtDg 
circumstances.  These  inform  us  that  here  were  sown  tibe  fiist  seedi 
of  Christianity  which  shot  forth  and  took  root  in  the  county.  On  yoDder 
shores,  be]^oi^d  Bradwell/stood  the  city  oflthanchesteri  in  which  Cedde, 
the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  658,  baptised  many  in  the  new  fsiili* 
built  a  church,  and  endowed  priests  and  aeacons  to  minister  in  it.  In 
a  later  age  the  Danes  took  possession  of  the  Hundred  and  long  made  it 
their  head  quarters  or  camp  along  the  coast,  from  which  ther  sent  forth 
their  expeditions  and  plundering  parties  ioto  other  parts  or  thecoustj' 
It  was  m  a  manner  their  recognized  home  in  their  earlier  Btnxggl^ 
for  the  mastership  of  the  land,  as  its  present  name  implies,  J)€Dff9 
being  derived  iromDanes-ig,  "the  Danes'  island."  What  a  nappy  change 
a  thousand  years  have  wrought  in  the  scene.  Plooks  graze  unoiBtarbed 
on  the  rich  marshes  beyond  which  the  long  narrow  war  vessels  weiv 
moored.    The  carol  of  the  ploughman  and  the  tinkle  of  Hkd  sheep-boll 
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IM  katrd  at  tw^ig^,  inaiead  (^tlia  martial  lignal.  The  fie?o«  dbieflabi 
his  sabaided  into  the  tkilfal  farmer.  The  steel  that  glittera  in  the  tun 
if  that  of  the  sickle  or  the  scythe  ;  and  instead  of  the  wild  warrior 
letnnung  to  his  den  with  his  prej,  the  rich  heavy  wheats  of  I>engie 
are  sent  forth  to  help  feed  and  fatten  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Eiount's  Ancient  Tenures  there  is  the  followmg  rhyming  charter  of  a 
gnnt  of  this  Hundred : — 

"  Iche  Edwurd  Konyng, 
Have  givea  of  my  forctt  the  kepinjf. 
Of  the  bondred  of  Cliolmer  nod  Danomg, 
To  Baodolph  Peperking.  And  to  hit  kiuduog; 
With  heort  and  liynd,  doe  and  bock« 
Hare  and  fox,  cat  and  brock, 
Wild  fowell  with  hia  flock, 
Patridgp,  fewnt  ben,  and  feaenk  oook, 
With  green  and  wyki  atob  and  •t9ok. 
To  kepea  and  to  yemen  by  all  boi*  migbt 
Both  by  day  and  by  night  | 
And  hounds  for  to  holde, 
Gode  and  awift  and  bolde, 
Four  greyboanda  and  aiz  bmchea, 
For  bare  and  fox  and  wi]d  cati ; 
And  hereof  iche  made  him  my  book, 
Witneia  the  Bishop  Woolston, 
And  bock  yeleped  many  one, 
And  Bweyn  of  Esaex  onr  brother. 
And  to  ken  him  many  other. 
And  onr  atiward  Howelyn, 
That  byaought  me  for  him." 

lluB  has  been  accepted  by  some  historians  as  genuine,  but  it  bean 
in  its  language  evidence  of  being  a  forgery  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
ud  beyond  this,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Balph  PeyereU — tne 
"  Sandolph  Peperking"  here  referred  to — ^upon  whom,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  tne  Conqueror  Quartered  his  cast-oflf  mistress,  was  in 
England,  and  receiyed  a  grant  nrom  a  Saxon  king  before  the  19'orman 
aoeession. 

The  WooDHAVs  are  the  first  parishes  we  enter  in  passing  from 
Chelmsford  Hundred;  and  their  finely  undulated  lands  gire  the 
tnreUer  a  favourable  idea  of  the  district  he  is  about  to  traverse.  In 
Woodham « Walter,  as  already  recorded,  was  the  seat  of  the  noble 
lainily  of  the  Fitzwalters,  ana  about  a  mile  from  the  church  are  some 
flint  fragments  of  the  foundations  of  the  castle  or  fortified  manor- 
house,  where  the  beautiful  Boleyne  was  sometimes  a  visitor.  Kear 
by  is  a  buildm^  dignified  with  the  name  of  The  Fort,  in  which  tradition 
MJ8  Queen  ElisaTOth  at  one  period  sought  refuge  from  the  dark  enmity 
that  hovered  around  her  earher  yean.  This  noble  mansion,  of  whion 
a  drawing  has  been  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  was  first 
deserted  by  the  Fitzwalters  for  New  Hall,  fioreham,  and  the  estate 
hsrmj^  afterwards  passed  to  the  Fetches  of  Danbury  Place,  the  whole 
hmlding  was  meroiIesBly  demolished.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albania  is  now 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  was  built  in  1662,  by  liie  "EKti  of 
SoBsex,  xmder  a  Ucense  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  old  church  being 
Httle  better  than  a  ruin.  Woodham  Mortimer,  which  came  to  Balph 
Peverell  at  1^  conquest,  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  Eobert  de  Mor- 
timer, from  whom  it  takes  its  second  name.  The  Place,  the  pleasant 
residenoe  of  J.  O.  Piariceri  Esq.,  is  now  the  chief  mansion  of  the  parish ; 
bnt  the  Hall,  hard  by  the  fittle  ohurchi  and  In  the  oocnpalaon  of » 
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iumw,  if  a  fine  old  fflixdbetiiin  maniioii,  which appws  to  hi»t«ttood 
through  troublesome  days.  In  making  alterationa  in  the  hooM  wnne 
yean  ago  the  workmen  cune  upon  a  trap-door,  opening  into  a  seoet 
nUce  of  eoneealment,  in  which  was  found  a  box  containing  jeirek, 
ladies'  glores,  and  a  few  other  similar  articles — ^the  aid  mementoes  of 
some  one  who,  smitten  by  conscience  or  porsned  by  political  enmibr, 
in  the  times  when  to  differ  from  the  ruling  powers  was  death,  had  fint 
sought  shelter  here,  and  then  fled  in  haste,  leaving  these  relies,  _ 
memorials  of  some  loved  one,  in  the  lurkin^-y^aee  which  was  thoi 
no  longer  secure.  The  Bev.  J.  T.  Bound  is  lord  of  Woodham  iTor- 
timer  manor.  The  hall  was  purchased  in  1755,  by  Mr.  WiUism 
Alexander,  a  wine  merchant  of  London,  who  lefl  it  to  the  Wine 
Coopers'  Company ;  and  by  the  road  side,  opposite  the  hoase,  that 
body  hare  raised  a  handsome  obelisk  in  grateful  memory  of  the 
benefactor  to  their  guild.  The  poor  have  the  dividends  of  £li5. 
lefl  by  Viscountess  Falkland,  and  of  £:dOO.  left  by  Susannah  Mesrd, 
in  178^  for  distribution  in  bread. 

Passing  through  the  little  parish  of  Hazblsigh — Grreat  and  LitUe 
Haseleigh  are  mentioned  in  old  records — ^we  reach  Publkioh,  which 
extends  about  nine  miles,  and  has  clusters  of  houses  at  How  Gteen, 
Hound  Bush,  Callow  Green,  and  Cock  Lark.  Miss  Harvey  Bomiell 
is  lady  of  the  manor  of  Furleigh  Hall,  which  belonged,  at  Dcmesdaj 
Survey,  to  the  great  Earl  of  Boulogne ;  J.  J.  Tufhell,  Esq.,  is  lord  of 
Barons ;  and  Freme  and  Sacklett,  which  were  part  of  the  endovmeDt 
of  Wikes  Nunnery,  are  the  property  of  the  Charter-House.  From  tlie 
tower  of  the  large  and  handsome  parish  church,  which  stands  on  one 
of  the  highest  hi&*tops  of  the  Hundred,  vast  and  beautiful  views  aie  ob- 
tained. As  the  eye  sweeps  round  the  scene  glimpses  are  caught  of  tvrelre 
or  thirteen  churches,  the  neighbouring  town  or  Maldon»  the  bay  of  the 
Blaekwater  below,  with  the  hills  of  Kent  in  cloudy  dimness  beyond.— 
There  is  a  free  school  for  the  poor,  endowed  noma  bequest  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  H<Hrsmonden,  with  £30  Srj^ear,  and  his  widow,  m  osaying 
out  this,  gave  20s.  a-year  for  repairing  the  chancel  windows.  The 
clerk  has  £6.  a«y  ear,  the  rent  of  di^  of  church  land ;  and  the  poor  have 
£3.188.  from  £100.  left  by  Yicountess  Falkland  for  distribution  in 
bread. 

As  we  leave  Burleigh,  Mukdon  lies  on  the  leA  towards  Hsldoa, 
ttaadisg  atr  the  head  of  a  creek,  and  believed,  from  ato  name,  to  have 
been  in  Saxon  times  the  site  of  a  fortification.  T.  B.  Westoin,  Etq-, 
is- now  the  lord.*  To  the  south  is  Cold  Nortov,  the  manor  and  most 
of  the  kuids  bekmcing  to  the  Charter-House,  being  part  of  the  origiosl 
endowment  of  the  founders  of  that  institution ;  the  elegant  litde  ohudi 
was  built  a  few  years  a^o,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Bev.  W.  Hdiandt  tke 
xe^tov.f  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Stow  Muob,  the 
knd  of  the  parish  being  all  freehold.  Further  on,  in  the  soolh-vest 
oomerof  the  Hundred^  we  reach  Nobth  FAHBBu>GB,ofwludL'WiBism 
Galok  Esq.!  the  owner  of  the  Hall>  is  lord.  The  bridge,  which  it 
afpeara  spanned  the  Qrouoh  at  this  part,  and  gave  name  to  thepsadi. 
disappeared  long  ago;  and  the  river  at  full  tide  being  broad  and  stroog* 

a  Ifmidon  ii  sntitlfd  to  send  three  or  foar  bogri  to  Br.  FhmM's  Fret^hool  aI 


t  Tbo  only  ebtrity  is  a  oottags^  gardw,  and  !▲•  8r.  of  knd,  gifoa  to  ib«  poor  by  » 
uaknown  doaor. 
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then  if  a  well-known  ferry  here,  with  which  we  find  a  rosumtio  and 
daring  lore  adrentare  connected.    An  old  historian  thus  recorda  it*- 

**  The  Etrl  of  Warwiek,  goiog  from  L«ight  to  Rocbford  Hall,  wm  attended  by  dipt. 
Cammoeh,  who  ooarted  bit  daugbter.  He  carried  her  off  opoo  a  horve,  and  came  to 
Funbridge  ferry,  wben  the  boat  waa  on  tbo  other  side^  and  the  tide  violent;  they  foond 
tbemaelres  panned^  and  bad  no  ibift  bat  to  swim  oTer ;  the  captain  advieed  her  not  to 
ventare,  bat  she  eaid  ebe  woald  live^od  die  with  him,  and  took  the  water.  Wben  they 
were  half  over,  the  earl's  servant  came  to  the  water  side,  and  bis  horse  neighed,  upon 
which  the  horse  that  carried  the  lorers  turned  roand,  and  with  maoh  difficulty  was 
brought  to  keep  bia  course.  They  rode  to  Maldon,  were  wedded  and  bedded ;  and  the 
esrl  said,  seeing  aba  bad  Tentared  her  life  for  him,  God  blesa  them." 


Salmon  addg  that  in  his  time  a  lady,  fond  of  the  hounds,  had  been 
seen  to  swim  her  horse  over  the  fenr  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 
"which,"  says  he,  "proves  Diana  equal  to  Venus." 

LiTCHiKGBON,  witfi  its  hamlet  of  Lawlinc^,  and  Skobbham,  which  is 
united  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor  ana  the  hijB^hways,  lie  a  little 
inland.  The  pleasant  little  Tillage  is  in  three  parishes,  the  principal 
inn,  the  lion,  being  in  Snoreham;  and  the  police  station,  where  the 
petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held,  is  in  Furleigh.  Lord  Bayleigh 
u  lord  of  Snoreham,  as  well  as  of  the  King's,  or  chief  manor  of 
Lfttchinffdon ;  and  0.  H  PuUy,  Esq.,  is  the  lord  of  Lawlin^  Hall — an 
eitate  which  was  giren  in  993  by  the  gallant  old  Saxon  warrior,  Bry  th- 
nott,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  with  the  Danes  before  Maldon,  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Canterbury.  For  all  practical  purposes 
Latchingdon  and  £moreham  are  united,  mough  the  benefices  are  still 
separate,  and  for  many  rears  they  had  onl^r  half  a  church  between 
them.  Snoreham  place  or  parish  worship,  wmch  stood  near  the  hall, 
WM  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin  centuries  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  sign  of  its  ecclesiastical  independence  was  a  sermon  preached  once 
a  year  under  a  tree  near  the  spot  where  the  pulpit  and  the  altar 
formerly  stood.  The  tower  of  Latchingdon  church  fell  down  more 
than  forty  years  ago ;  the  bricks  were  applied  to  baser  uses,  and  the 
wonnded  stump  was  covered  with  an  ugly  bandage  of  weather  boarding. 
A  handsome  new  church,  in  the  decorated  style,  was,  however,  erected 
near  by  the  village  in  1867.  There  are  6a.  27f.  of  church  land ;  and 
the  poor  have  £2  a  year  out  of  land  at  Althome,  left  by  Moses  Fisher 

Althobhx  lies  partly  inland,  and  Ash  Cottage,  the  seat  of  T.  D.  P. 
Tatham,  Esq.,  is  a  pleasant  mansion.*  Further  oh  are  Matlutd,  the 
hall  manor  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Asheldhax, 
of  which  Lord  Petre  and  the  hosnital  just  named  are  the  lords  ;t  while 
npon  the  verge  of  the  Hundred,  dv  the  river  side,  lies  Cbicksxa  :  the 
manor  belongs  to  Sir  Henry  Milomay.  The  rectory  is  consolidated 
with  that  of  Althome.  The  poor  have  18s.  ll^d.  from  Aylett's  charity, 
and  a  rent  of  £1.  out  of  Mustard's,  bv  an  unknown  donor. 

Stbbflb. — Staksoatb  Fbiobt. — ^Awayto  the  left,  by  the  verge  of  the 
Bladcwater,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hundred,  we  reach  Stbbplb- 
with-SrurseATB,  a  long  village  on  a  slope  overlooking  the  marshes  and 
the  estuary.  It  includes  the  hamlet  of  Stansgate  and  the  island  of 
Bamaey,  the  latter  lying  nearly  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 

*  The  poor  of  Althome  have  £1. 186.  Bid.  a-yetr  from  William  Aylett's  obarity, 
noticed  euewbert. 

t  There  are  4a..  of  cbnreh  bmd  in  Ifaybuid  giren  by  William  Aylett ;  and  the  poor 
UTe  £h  I9e.  6)d.  from  bb  ebarity.-^AibeuUiam  bag  £1.  8s.  M,  from  the  same 
charity. 
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Tillage.  Ito  manor  of  Stotpk  BM  Moogi  to  8k  IhrtiulMaav^ 
Ho^iial;  and  J.  J.  Tofiiell,  Baa.,  ia  lord  of  Steepla  Onay,  vladi 
CaroMriy  belongad  to  iho  Femura  fiunilr.  Stanagate.  w^h  u  titoiie 
near  ihB  waAar,  aad  appeara  to  hare  taken  ita  name  from  a  atoiM-gate 
or  landBng-pkoe,  fbmia  a  little  peaiBauls,  and  waa  tiie  aite  of  tibe  only 
monastery  planted  in  this  water-aide  rej^n.  It  liad  iti  own 
chaTch  as  early  aa  1110,  but  thia  Ixaa  long  amee  diaappeared ;  and  ia 
1175  a  priory  for  Cfamiae  monka  waa  firand  here  aa  •  eell  to  that  of 
Lewea.  It  appeara  to  hare  gone  on,  aa  waa  the  wont  of  these  ho^ 
brotherhooda,  gathering  to  itaelf  laadis  and  tithes  and  teneaMnta,  till  it 
ia  shown  by  an  inqneat  taken  at  CSialmaford*  on  ita  aoppreaaioa  in  U25, 
iliat  it  had^fty  meaaoa^a,  a  thonaand  acves  of  anhie,  aiz  hundred  of 
pastprei  two  hundred  of  meadow,  one  hnndvedof  woodhmd,  and  twaa^ 
aUilinffs  rent.  Woolaey  oirtained  jpoaaeasion  of  the  nroperiy,  bat  it 
paaaeabaekto  theerownon  his  fall,  and  waa  granted  to  LocdSieL 
Tlie  amoek-frock  of  the  husbandman  haa  auooeeded  the  habit  of  dtf 
monk ;  ike  atraw  hat  takea  the  place  of  the  cowl ;  and  if  we  lookaioiud 
for  the  piioiy  we  find  tike  wall  of  a  bam  whieh  appeara  to  h»yo  fomed 
part  of  the  ohureh,  the  aaered  edifice  haying  auoeumbed  to  the  H^ 
rery  eommon  in  the  county,  by  which  the  conrent  altar  ia  tamed 
into  a  threshing  floor.    Tb»  poor  hare  £2.  la.  frcwi  Aylott'a  chaxi^. 

BsADWBiri. — ^Tnn  Loav  cnrr  ov  Ithavcsstsb. — naaing  Sf .  llv- 
KSircs  Niwujri),  whose  landa  in  ancient  timea  chiefly  beJongsd  to 
monaatie  inatituUona,  but  are  now  all  freehold,*  wo  apiwoaoh  a  spot 
'perhaps  the  most  tnt^esting  and  aaered  in  the  Humlred-— interestiag, 
because  in  the  earliest  afes  of  our  history,  long  before  the  Saxon 
appeared  aa  a  master  in  England,  or  tbe  foot  of  the  JHne  had  hud 
dium  to  the  a<Hl  hereabout  and  left  his  namn  upon  it,  mihtary  battls- 
menta  roae  here,  and  the  glitter  of  ihe  arms  of  the  Bomaa  aolmeia  wis 
aeen  upon  the  sea-waUa — sacred,  becauae  in  what  are  now  the  aands  of 
Bradwell  the  aeeda  of  Ghriatianity  were  aown,  in  the  fiusbask  time 
when  Eesex  boasted  its  own  kinc,  and,  taking  root  and  bearing  fivti 
spread  tiw  aheltering  braaohea  or  the  hoLj  tree  orer  all  tiua  part  of  the 
county.  At  the  nm*th*«aat  point  or  promontory  of  the  Hnndied, 
bonnaed  en  one  aide  by  the  G«rman  Ocean,  and  on  another  \n  the 
waters  of  Blackwater  Bay,  is  the  larffe  pariah  of  BradwdMOXta 
'Xaste,  aa  it  is  eaUed^^that  ia,  BradwelT-ndar-the-Sea— with  its  lane 
Tillaa^,  or  mther  two  vilk^ea,  the  Street  and  the  Watar^aiae. 
Bradwell  Hall  is  a  good  manaion,  remodelled  and  much  improfsd  hj 
modern  taate ;  ita  manor«  with  Pilton  Fee,  belong  a  to  Sion  College, 
having  been  girai  to  the  city  of  Briatol  for  thia  and  other  bane?olaat 
^puipoaea  br  l>r.  Thomas  White,  in  1624  Theve  k  little  about  ^e 
parish  or  piece  to  mark  its  antii]uity  i  but  we  aie  aaaured  by  theba^ 
historic  testimony  that  near  this  spot  stood  the  martial  Othona  of  the 
'Bomana,  and  the  Ithanoeater  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  CamdoBy  ia 
apeaddng  of  this  part  of  the  county,  saya— • 


'  "Hlfflier  up  tliin  TttfingliiiiB,  towards  the  northani  ibora^  stood  onoeaflnririHBf 
;  elty,  MUed  by  oor  onoiiton  ItbanoMtor.  ¥w  Uiot  Btd«,  tni  Bdpb  Nlaw,  mat  of 
<loa(Nh«tt*  teU  at.  OBddBbiuUdbareh«iQiiworalpiMBi,oiduaioffpriartiawidMCtM 
to  MsUt  bim  in  tbe  word  of  faitb  and  ministry  of  oaptlsna,  especiauy  in  Cbs  otr,  which 
in  the  taafuagB  of  tbt  flazono  is  oallod  Itbanocitir,  wbicb  stood  upQii  tbs  bsaa  of  .tbs 
riY«r  Pant,  that  runs  near  Maldoo,  m  tbo  prof  inoe  of  Deng^,  bat  that  dty  bath  r^*^ 


bcrni  swoUowed  op  in  the  rivor  Bmt   I  oaanot  oiactly  point  out  tbo  oUos^  bot  that  tbt 
mtr  FrtibwoH  wm  hsntofim  called  Pant  I  am  pnttr  oou6deot,  beoaait  est  ef  iie 

o  Tbe  poor  bavt  £L  8i.  Sfd.  from  AyleM^  Cbaril^. 
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mm  Um  mim  n>p«lktioD«  Soam  tUink  this  UbaDoesWr  to  fi«f  •  been  aeated  in  tli* 
Dtaoii  point  of  vwg»  Handred.  where  eUnde  at  preaent  8t.  Peter's-oa-tiie- WmH.  I 
am  iodined  to  beliete  tbat  this  Uhiuicester  wae  the  nine  as  Otbona,  the  etatioii  of  Ibi 
bendof  theFKteiMe,  with  their  pn/woa^,  in  the  dedwMiQO  of  fhe  BoiMa  envjte^  who 
voepbeed  her%  ondtr  the  ooaiit  of  the  Boaoa  iboNb  to  leome  the  ooeet  ogoinst  the 
^intiaf  Suona.  For  Othoaa  might  very  eoiily  peas  into  Ithaoa ;  and  the  lituatios 
n  e  enek,  at  the  moath  of  leveral  riven,  was  reiy  oonvooient  for  saeh  a  design." 

The  Si.  Peter't-on-the-Wall  liare  refiarred  to—Kur  as  it  was  aaoie&tlj 
deflcribed,  CapeUa  de  la  Vai— -wm  a  «hapoL  of  ease  staadizie  on  the 
Bea  wall,  aiad  in  14i8  it  bad  a  ohaao^  naye»  and  tower^  with  two  oells.  A 
small  remnant  of  it»  used  as  a  bam,  atill  ezista ;  but  this  is  all  of  olden 
dajTsthe  pilgrim  will  find  to  Tiiit.  A  bnge  r^  of  a  ibidk  wall,  near 
vluehmanyKoman  coins  had  been  foimd,is  meiitioned  by  Holland  since 
Gaiadea'B  timO}  bat  this  is  sona.  The  ravenooa  water,  which  sweeps 
round  this  point  with  resistlMS  force,  has  swallowed  all.  Aj|  we  stand 
upon  the  sea  bank,  which  now  says  to  the  waves  '*  thou  shalt  ffo  no 
farther,"  di«amy  imagination  calls  np  the  scenes  of  the  ymU  Out  to 
seaward  we  behold  the  battlements  of  the  imperial  warriors  changing 
into  peaeefnl  dwellings,  tu>ering  np  into  oroeses  on  ohnroh  tops, 
eiiending  ont  into  mamt-puices  and  streets.  The  stream  of  lii^  flowa 
through  all  the  aYcnnea  and  arteries  of  the  bnsy  town.  We  tarn,  and 
it  is  ^ne.  The  solid  city  has  yanished  like  the  fantastic  ahapep  we 
fraee  m  the  eyening  ckmd.  We  look  to  where  it  atood  and  see  a  waste 
<tf  water  and  tveadierons  sand,  and  find  that  what  we  viistook  for  the 
bom  of  the  \mf  mnltitade  ia  the  mnraaur  of  the  tnomphiag  tide 
idliiig  oyer  its  aite. 

Tbere  is  a  firee  school  in  the  pariah  founded  by  Dr.  Bnckridge,  and 
endowed  with  the  rent  of  an  e^te  at  Mile*end,  yielding  about  £100 
a  Tear.  The  poor  haye  £4.  Os.  lOd.  ficom  Aylett's  ehgriiyi  foir  dia« 
tmnrtion  in  blankets. 

Toniag  houCbwa^  Tizaivghak  is  the  next  parish.  It  has  a 
tnot  of  lieh  marsh  knd  along  the  coast  s  a  good  village  two  miles 
i&laads  and  some  fine*  old  farati  houses  scattered  oyer  its  lands.  C^ 
the  manhee  are  two  decoya-Hoot  uaeommon  on  tibia  coast — where 
eonaiderable  numbers  of  ducks,  widgeon,  and  teal  are  annually  caught. 
1!he  shore  of  the  ocean,  bounding  the  eastern  aide  of  the  parislC  is 
aneh  frequented  during  the  winter  months  with  the  aboye  wild  fowl, 
and  also  black  and  grey  geese,  swami,  and  shelldrakesj  and  the 
boonuDg  of  the  bitten  is  occasionally  heard.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
dTSi  nul*s  are  lords  of  the  manor,  which  they  haye  held  eyer  since 
tbedaysof  thefmading  of  ihat  oalJiedral  byBtoelbert,  king  of  Kent- 
The  IJean  of  Windiesterf  Dr.  William  Clarke,  hayifig  a  l^ase  of  the 
hail  and  the  demesne  lands  and  great  tithes  of  the  nuurshes  of  H^ 
Wick,  Middle  Wiek,  and  Weather  Wick,  in  1679,  left  the  yearly 
profits  f<NP  the  augmentation  of  ten  poor  Uyings,  amongst  which  are 
tbose  of  Dedham  and  Hatfield  Broaa  Oak.  Thi^  chu^  was  nearly 
rabuU  in  1708  by  a  pound  rata  on  the  inhabitants.*  As  we  paas  along 
by  the  eaastk  DnireiB,  which  giyes  name  to  tiiA  Hundred,  but  is  one 
of  its  smaBeat  yillages,  though  probably  it  was  one  of  ihe  fixat  inhat^ited 

• 

*  There  an  almshoiises  for  foor  unmarried  people,  founded  in  aocordaitce  vith  the 
yitl  ef  O.  Baker,  in  ICSt,  and  endowed  with  £20.  a  jear  out  of  Samson's  faiw.  The 
pMrbsTofnm  the  same  donor  AO.  ayearfordistribalion  m  beef,  oal  of  liidlins; 
iho  £8.  7s.  lOid.  from  A^lett'a  ebaiity  $  iS.  Aroaa  flravMn'a  eliantf  t  £1.  out  of 
Btddiag's  farm,  Wft  by  James  Cockott,  ia  1798.    Two  other  charities  have  been  kwt* 
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spot!,  U00  $hovM  imo  wSl0BifdBadiXCf(mAe^i0^^fhw^^ 
Fetre.ialordof  D^^e  HaU.  Th^  iieat  Gothic  ^^limeb  wa»  thenmi^j 
r^itofed  aiMi.beAutm^ia  I860.* 

SouTHiUKSZBE  roxkB  neftrly  parallel)  aad  it«  main  land  is  bordered 
(MX  ona  side  by  a  fine  expanse  of  marsh,  beyond  whidk  it  the  Bj^  Sand 
aaoid  the  open  sea.  The  village,  some  distance  inland,  is  one  of  the  most 
coDsideraole  of  the  distriot,  and  the  spirit  of  improTement  has  been 
busy  with,  it — the  hajadsome  prirate  residences,  good  ahops,  and 
comfortable  inns  whioh  we  now  find  here  contrasting  atranji^a^  witk 
the  desoriptipn  given  of  it  a  century  ago.  Hie  Bishops  of  Londoa 
had  the  manor  of  Soathminster  in  the  Saxon  era.  King  Oaimte  seised 
it«.bptthe  bishop  reeorered  possession  of  it  after  the  Conoaest,  sndit 
remained  in  that  see  till  Eidley ,  the  martyr,  resigned  it  to  ^ward  Yl^ 
ifi  1550.  Being  granted  a.way  by  the  cirown,  it  was  boogbt  in  1585 
by  the  fotmder  of  the  Charterhouse,  who  settled  it  npon  tiiat  Sran- 
dation,  ai^d  there  it  eontones,  togeti^  with  ^  owntiibap  of  A  gresi 
p^of th^  eoil of ^e oarisk.  Bay, wkioh indudes fgood  messusge 
m^  marshr (appears  to  \vrtt  belonged  to  St.  O^ytti's  niory,  and. was 
f  of  the  pix^rty  assigned  by  Henry  VIIL  to  stipport  and  oonsole 
le  of  Oleevet^  when  he  deserted  b^.  The  ohnrehis  a  large  sad 
idsome  building  of  the  cinioif<»m  shaqpe*  with  a  fine  tower.  Re 
^Yo  hetifPe  about  it  eyidenee  oi  great  antiqnil^,  but  tiie  -diaiicel  is 
little  moicethan  a,  oentnry  old  j  and  in. the  eajrherdays  of  itafaistot^ 
jt  is  said  to  )iaye  enjoyed  the  disijinction  of  being  the  noblest  dmrekia 
tii^;Conni^'aontbofr€olobeBter--<>whdBi(ie  its  name*  the  €oiith  MiDslav 
W  w^ieh  Ascription  it  was  Icnown  in  the  land.  On  » building  alt  the 
SalU;^pK)fW^vsedia9abai»jis  a  Latin  iasoriptioa^  whic^inEi^l&ahiiss 
fuUow9  €r-r*'^  In- the  yenT  of  the  incamatiotf,  1678,  tida  diap^l  waa  bnitt 
i;sk  miemory  of  the  lAessed  Virgin  Mary."  This  date  eacnes  ns  to  die 
rpign  of  Bliaabethfl  when  tbe  Befonnatioa  was  i&  fi^-wnrk-^and  H 
seems  probable  ib^t  the  opening  of  a  chapel  so  near  b- stately  dmrcb 
was,  Sj^tributable  jto  some  of  the  religious  eonfiiets  of  that  time.  33ie 
charities  consist  of '14a.  1b.  373?.  -of  land  ia  Baartina  Moor,  kft  hy 
W;U]i|»a,  .^¥lett::ia  l^i98,.  for  the  poor  of  diis  and  ten  nejghbeviiDg 
PfM^l)ie^tI]^  Afftep^'  Soathminster  being  £6.  6»<  lid. ;  a  ren^-diose 
p^^figranted,  by;  the  Charterhouse  in  1628;  and  a  iieAlrdiai|e  ef 
i£8.,9ut  of  vCaidggrf  bj  an  unknown  donor,  is  allied  to  <&e  Ifateonsl 
SohopLr!.  Peter  iHackblook, «  surgeon  of  the  parish^  by  his  .will^  dated 
in.;L^,  m<^de.c^rgeVpiir¥«  f^^M^i  giving.  t<revei7  godly  wid^aad 
widowf^  belofiging4o  and  residing  in  this  parish,  aaawboaiwuld  bet 
meii^bsic  of  the  trn^,  higb  establiahed  cbiiMrcn  and  on^odox  reUfllon,  and 
^10  s^^ovld,  niost  ^ifQiuatsnitly  at^d  the  service  In  the  said  paiiSi  diurdi 
on  Sundays,  a  quartern  loaf  of  good.wJiLesj^  bread,  to  ht  dieilivered 
on  the  days  afiier-mentioned,  immediately  after  divine  service  thereini 
viz.  :•— on  Christmas  day,  on  bis  birth  da^f ,  the  17th  of  January,  Easter 
day,  and  Whit-Sunday  in  every  year,  for  ever ;  and  two  bushela  of 
coals  to  each  of  the  said  poor  widows  who  should  attend  the  most 
constantly  at  the  evening  service,  lectures,  prayers,  and  sermons  in  the 
church  on  the  same  days  and  times ;  and  to  every  poor  godly  widov 
who  should  constantly  take  the  sacrameiit  in  Southminster  church  on 
the  days  aforesaid.  Me  also  founded  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  in  the 
church,  and  jgave  bequests  to  the  national  scbools.  Tbe  wiU  was 
disputed,  ana  was  long  a  subject  of  litigation. 

*  The  poor  have  four  cottageii,  and  8a..  of  land,  left  hy  ThomaeSjmpaoD,  in  18S^ 
charged  with  £8.  to  riUiDgham ;  and  £1. 16a.  Arom  Aylett's  oharitj. 
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fioBnAX.-^Tn  Onns  Ff  SHm.-**BaniIiaiii  it  a  hi&diome  Utile 
towBy  wHh  good  prifate  residenoes,  large  Bhops  and  inns ;  its  quay  and 
jetty,  with  the  neat  little  village  of  Ostskd,  Bitnate  near  tlie  ehtmh« 
Ddsff  a  mile  to  the  north.  Standing  upon  a  broad  pazt  of  the  Croaoh, 
it  aboQt  six  niles  from  the  point  at  which  that  rirer  debouches  into 
tike  sea*  and  with  water  enough  for  a  90-gnn  ship  close  by,  this  spot 
vas  no  doubt  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  district.  We  fmd, 
kfirertr,  no  mention  of  it  till  the  Conquest,  when  the  manor  of  Burn- 
hsm  was  possessed  by  Balph  Baynard.  In  1285  it  was  in  the  Fitz* 
miters,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  representative  of  that  ancient 
koase.  Sir  Henry  Mil(unay,  who  hae  the  royalty  of  ike  rirer  for 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  orer,  as  also  l^e  manors  of  East 
Wick  and  West  Wick,  which  were  giren  by  the  Lady  Jnga  to  the  IMory 
of  Dimmow.  The  manor  of  Warners,  which  extends  with  Bnmham 
Mtrdi  eastward  to  llie  ocean,  is  ihe  properly  of  the  Eari  of  Moming- 
toa.  A  charter  for  a  market  here  on  Tuesdays  was  obtained  hj  Lora 
Fitswalter,  in  13^,  and  also  for  a  fair  of  four  days,  commencing  on 
ike  IBUi  of  September.  The  market  has  long  been  disccntimied,  but 
McQaiy  fairs  are  held  on  the  25th  of  April  and  the  20tii  and  2l8t  of 
Septsmbor.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fisli^g  and 
other  maritime  pursuits ;  but  the  trade  of  the  ioyra  rerj^  much  depends 
ipoa  the  oysters  of  the  Crouch  and  its  creeks,  which  are  justly  reckoned 
smoBgst  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  riiore  is  a  profitaMe  ittme« 
which  is  leased  from  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  worked  by  a  local 
woftsuy,  by  whom  ihie  ^nincipal  part  of  the  oyster  breeding  aiid 
Imiiness  is  carried  on.  Tms  company  consists  of  fire  of  tlM  princi{|al 
merchants  of  the  plaoe— Messrs.  JC  G.  Auger,  Joim  Hawkins,  £. 
Sveetinff,  T.  Bogers,  and  William  Auger.  Many  of  the  opterB  sere 
exported  to  Ostend,  Bel^um,  Dunkirk,  and  other  places;  and  from 
kence  the  oyster  companies  on  the  coast  of  Kent  are  largely  supplied 
with  the  young  brood.  Burnham,  too,  has  a  fine  little  fleet  of  coasting 
vessels,  which  occasionally  make  foreign  voyages;  and  it  lias  iS 
eoBtom-hoose  and  its  coast-guard  station. 

The  church,  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  flint 
aadstene ;  audits  tower,  formerly  the  loftiest  in  the  district,  was  a  ^od 
tea^maric,  but  being  blown  down  it  was  not  rebuilt  to  the  same  height. 

The  pooi^  lands,  as  they  are  called,  comprise  abou,t58  acres,  serend 
hooses,  a  wharf  and  <}uay,  and  an  oystefr  laying  in  the  river,  gireii 
priaciiMdly  by  Lord Rtzwalter in  1681, but partlroy  unknown  donors; 
i&d  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  mistresii 
of  the  Nifttional  schools,  the  repair  and  sustainment  of  the  building; 
Bnd  in  oeeasional  distributions  of  blankets  and  coals  to  l^e  poor,  who 
bve  abo  £4. 17s:  IJd.  from  Ayletfs  charity.  •    -* 
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*  Tho  tithfi  art  Impropriated :  the  toIoo  of  tho  Yloaragf  la  £1,088, 
f  lUa  ia  ^  taint  of  iiio  roetorjr. 

TkiSiforits  ^tent,  is  the  most  thioklj'i^pulated  Hundred  in  the 
whole  county.  Thon(^b  comprising  only  nine  parisbea,  the  oeasiu 
idiows  that  Its  inhabitants  exceed  in  number  those  <i  any  othsr 
Hundred  in  the  county  with  the  exception  of  Hinekf<Mrd»  being  grestar 
than  in  the  30  parishes  of  Chelmsford,  nearly  four  times-  tfas  10 
of  Witham,  and  almost  three  times  the  25  of  Bochford  HnndM. 
'She  Hundred  occupies  the  south-west  comer  of  the  connly.  be- 
tween Havering  Liberty,  Ongar^  and  Waltham  Hundreds,  and  tiie 
Leat  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Thames.  Its  name  is  de- 
nved  from  ad  important  beacon — one  of  the  telegraph  posts  of  ansient 
times— which  stood  upon  the  hill  now  occupied  by  a  mill,  at  Woodford; 
and  the  district  appears  to  have  long  been,  as  now,  a  faTOurite  suburban 
retreat  of  the  London  merchants,  as  a  writer  nearly  a  hundred  jesis 
ago  say 8 — *' It  abounds  with  pleasant  villas  and  delig^ftd  seatSf  to 
^wch  the  rich  and  industrious  citizens  retire  from  their  osual  thick 
air  and  hurry." 

Wssc  Hah,  from  its  traffic,  trade,  and  importanesb  the  capital  of 
the  Hundred,  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  parish  in  Essex,  more  thsa 
doubling  the  whole  population  of  some  of  the  smaller  Hundreds  in  the 
Dounty.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  a  busy  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  whidi 
has  rubbed  off  its  once  rural  character.  Its  little  hamlets  hare  grown 
intp  large  towns.  Fields  over  which  the  plough  passed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  are  coyered  with  workshops  and  teeming  factories.  (^ 
its  river  bank  have  risen  up  the  largest  ship-building  works  in  the 
world.  Its  quiet  creek  and  marsh  land  have  been  converted  into 
mighl^  docks,  fumushing  a  haven  and  a  home  for  commerce  from  all 
countries  of  the  earth.   Its  pleasant  spots,  on  the  edge  of  businessi  but 
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jQst  beyond  reach  of  tbe  ioimd  of  the  hammer  and  wheel,  and  the 
weaxjing  hum  of  the  London  hiye,  are  shidd^d  avvt  with  handsome 
resi^ncea.  Its  popnlation,  it  is  estimated,  has  risen*  since  the 
last  census,  ftom  nmeteen  thonsand  to  thirt;^  or  forty  tbofisand. 
TbxLB,  teepiing  with  numbers  and  alire  with  mdustry  and  mowing 
wealtiii  this  district,  the  mustering  f^xmd,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
of  the  discontented  in  old  times,  and  in  which  the  serfs  of  the  coimtf 
wrung  a  grant  of  freedom  from  Eichard  II.,  bears  great  weight — an 
afanost  preponderating  influence  ^in  the  parliamentary  and  political 
struggles  of  the  souluem  division. 

In  we  earliest  ages  of  which  we  hare  any  record  West  Ham  belonged 
to  two  Saxon  freemen,  Alestan  and  Leured ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Surrey  it  had  passed  to  the  Gkmon  or  Montfitchett  family,  who  garr% 
two  of  the  manors  to  the  Abbey  which  they  founded,  ana  the  otners 
were  soon  after  absorbed  by  the  monks.  The  place  had  a  mark^ 
grsntBd  to  it  by  a  oharter  in  1263,  but  it  neyer  appears  to  haye  beea 
of  a  yery  important  character,  and  for  ages  it  has  been  discontinited. 
After  the  dissdution  of  the  Abbey,  the  manors  came  into  the  hands 
of  different  parties.  That  of  West  Ham,  in  which  the  custom  of 
eareUdnd  preyaila— *the  yoanffest  son  inheriting  copyhold  estates-^was 
for  a  long  time  retained *Dy  the  crown,  but  the  fee  was  sold  in  1806, 
and  is  now  owned  by  B.  Humphries,  Esq.  Of  West  Ham  Bumels 
and  Flais^  both  so  called  from  ancient  ownei«i  Sir  J.  H.  Pelly,  Bart.,  is 
the  lord. 

Stbatfobd  Abbst— or  Uie  Abbey  of  Stratford  Langthome,  a«  it  is 
eslled  in  old  records— stood  in  the  marshes,  on  a  branch  of  tiie  Lea» 
on  the  site  now  partly  occupied  by  the  silk  print-works  of  J.  Tiooker, 
Esq.,  and  busy  workmen  are  heard  on  the  spot  which  for  600  years  was 
demated  to  religions  quiet,  and  sanctified  by  the  chafft  of  the  old 
monks.  The  house  was  founded  about  the  year  1184  by  William  De 
Montfitehett,  for  bret^iren  of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Vix^  Mary  and  All  Saints.  It  was  riohly  endowed  by  the 
founder,  who  gaye  it  all  his  lordship  here,  and  also  by  o^er  oene- 
factors.  In  the  days  of  its  splendour  it  possessed  1,600  aeres  of  land 
in  thisjparish,  with  the  manors  of  West  Ham,  Wood  Orange,  East- 
West-Ham,  and  HaiB ;  thirteen  manors  in  other  parts  of^e  conanty ; 
lands  in  yarious  parishes  ;  the  advowson  of  Little  llibrd,  the  ireotcnry 
of  Ihttt  Ham,  the  advowsons  of  the  yicarM^es  of  West  Ham,  Oreat 
Burstead,  Leyton,  and  Great  Maplested ;  a  manor  and  lands  hi 
Sent;  472  acres  in  a  Wiltshire  forest;  a  market  and  two  fslTs  at 
KQerieay ;  pasture  for  800  sheep  and  other  rights  in  Windsor  toast ; 
besides  some  houses  in  Clement's  Lane,  London,  one  of  whidt  appean 
to  haye  been  'osed  as  the  abbofs  tovm  house  when  he  attendldd 
psrliament,  to  whidi  he  was  summoned  in  1307,  The  Abbey  grounds 
and  gardens  ooempied  sixteen  acres,  enclosed  by  a  moat  $  bat  destitute 
u  the  locality  tlien  was  of  the  scientific  improyements  o£  the  present 
dsT— of  tnmoling  bays,  straightened  channels,  and  embankments,  the 
holy  brotherhood  often  found  their  walks  oyerflowed,  and  their 
cloisters  inyaded  by  the  neighbouring  waters.  On  one  occasion  iliey 
were  actually  routed  by  the  floods,  and  compelled  to  fiy  to  their  pro- 
perty at  Kllerioay.    Leland  thus  relates  the  circumstance-^ 

"  lliii  boose,  flnt  lett  uoonga  the  low«  msnehM,  wm  after  with  tore  flqdta  defioyd, 
and  remoTed  to  a  eelle  or  mange  longinge  to  it  cavllyd  BaTgeitlde^  ia  Bwer,  a  mila 
frottBOIiriab  These  mom  resBanifd  la  BorgeslidoualyUeBtreto  was  ttalslhaitbiy 
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nooiidwil  aUwf  «r  StamtifNidU  kt4>  bk  vrotodioo.  luid  wrfifcwia  iW  Wgjhl  IM 
loraHiyd  monln  agajiie  to  StimUfiirda*  wboTB  «zDoiig  Uia  imradw  tbigr  n^mhahgts^" 


From  tkis  time  tiie  Abbey  appean  to  bmre  gone  on  pcospetOBihr:, 
it  took  ft  high  posHaoB  amonnt  the  Teligioue  hooaei  of  the  land. 
Noblea,  aa  waa  the  eoitom  of  ue  iisie,  often reaorted  to  it.  InlW 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Snex,  high  cenatable  of  ffaglamd,  mv 
bofied  within  its  predneta ;  the  Coonteia  of  8aliabaiy ,  whom  the 
mtiblese  Henry  YIIL  beheaded  in  her  old  age,  dwelt  wi(mn  ita  walk ; 
and  at  the  diaeolntion  ita  annual  reyenne  amounted  to  £32$^-^  l-^d. 
Ita  pouesaions  were  granted  to  Sir  Peter  Mewtea,  who  had  beim 
IVeneh  seeretary  at  court,  and  the  property  ii  now  divided  amonoit 
a  oonsideraUe  hodr  known  aa  the  Aobey  landowners,  who  retain  ue 
peculiar  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  ancient  holders.  The  building 
itself,  like  many  of  these  religious  edifices,  was  abandoned  to  decay 
when  the  monks  had  been  ezpdUed  from  the  chapel  and  eloiater ;  and 
fifW  years  afo  a  brick  gateway  and  an  ornamental  arch  were  all  that 
had  surriTed  the  sap  of  three  centuries.  These  hare  now  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  Eren  the  foundations  hare  been  dug  up,  in  the  coune 
of  which  operation  a  small  onyx  seal  was  brought  to  light,  beaiiog  a 
griffin  set  in  silver,  and  the  legend,  "ISTuncio  vobis  raudium  et 
salutem,"  supposed  to  be  the  seal  of  one  of  the  ab£ota.  Save 
here  and  there,  where  a  few  have  been  relaid  in  the  walls  of  some 
nei|j;hbouring  building,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  inquisitive 
antiquarian  to  discover  a  stone  of  the  andent  Abbey  of  Stratford 
Langthome. 

Bow-Bbidob,  over  the  Lea,  which  separates  Essex  firom  Middlesex, 
is  a  fine  structure  of  one  oblate  arch,  completed  in  1839  at  a  cost  of 
£12,000.  The  old  bridge,  from  its  origin  and  antiquity,  was  an  object 
of  considerable  interesi ;  and  though  the  public  teioiced,  ^e  anti- 
quarian mourned,  over  its  demolition.  It  had  been  added  to  at  different 
periods,  but  originally  its  width  was  only  thirteen  feet  six  inches ;  and 
it  had  a  small  chapel  upon  it  dedicated  to  St.  Slatherine,  in  wldd^  the 
passenger  could  pause  and  pray — a  not  unusual  appendage  to  Ihese 
structrures  in  ancient  times.  It  was  at  first  erectea  By  a  royal  hand- 
The  way  by  Old  Ford,  it  appears,  was  exceedingly  dangerooa ;  and 
Queen  Maud,  the  wife  of  Henry  I,,  having  nearly  lost  her  life  in 
crossing  it,  btult  this  bridge  for  the  safety  of  her  subjects.  StowB  thus 
records  the  circumstances  :*— 

"  This  Mfktilds,  wb«n  slie  mw  tbe  forde  to  be  dangeroin  tot  tban  tfast  tntrelM  hx  ^ 
eia  forde  over  the  ffver  of  Iakl  (for  elie  htnAf  bid  been  w«Il  wasbed  fa  Om  «atar] 
ORoicd  two  fttono  bridges  to  be  bmlded,  of  wbteh  one  w«i  litiMta  over  Lii%  at  (ho  htm 
of  Um  townoof  Stratford,  now  oslled  Bow,  becMMO  tbo  bridge  was  arobed  Iflta  a  bo«^ 
a  rare  piece  of  worki  for  before  that  Unie  the  IQce  bad  never  oeen  aeen  ia  Si^land.  The 
other  over  the  little  brooke  commonly  caHed  Clmvelse  Bridge.  She  made  the  Ung^ 
hishwey  of  fnvrel  between  the  two  bridges,  and  gave  certain  manors  to  the  abboM  tf 
Barking,  and  a  mill  commouly  called  the  Wiggoa*  or  Wiggeu  Mill,  for  the  npairiBg  of 
the  bridgea  and  the  highway." 

When  the  Abbey  of  Stratford  had  been  founded,  the  abbot  bovight 
'  the  mill  and  manors,  and  xmdertook  to  keep  the  bridges  and  way  in 
repair.    Afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  shuffle  out  of  the  obligation. 

*^At  length,"  continoes  Stowe,  "  be  laid  the  charge  upoo  one  Hugh  PntLwIio  lived 
near  the  bridge  and  causeway,  allowing  bim  certain  loaves  of  bread  daily.  And  bj  the 
thus  «f  paaseagan  be  kept  Uiem  in  doe  repair*  aa  did  hia  eon  William  irfUr  htSp  wkk 
by  the  assistanoe  of  Robert  Paaielowe,  chief  ioatioe  in  the  time  of  HeacyllL,  oblaissd 
thesa  toll**-of  avtry  cart  oarryiag  ooru,  wood,  ooaV  Ac,  Id. ;  of  one  omi^g  taaa^  Sd. ; 
and  of  ona  oarrylug  a  dead  Jew,  8d. ;  and  pat  up  a  bar  with  locka,o&  LoclMbwiy.'* 
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G&M  Imo;  ▼••  kookoi  doiiL  W  tiM  aftMoUnMnofitiMMdiKyw, 
•awBgsi  wkom  wm  iiie  abbot  of  WftlthAm  r  aotd  the  bridges  aad  ^oaase- 
waf  were  fiUfing  into  decay,  wben  Qneeli  Eleanor  repaired  them  atber 
Qnn  obairge.  In.  I315»  after  a  suit  betweem  tbe  abben  of  Baridng' aiid 
iba  abbott  of  Bteafcford,  tbe  latter  boand  bimself  ie  take  iAuage  of  tbe 
laidgeSy  tbe  abbess  payinff  bim  £20(X  La  tbe  eerenteeaitb  eenlcffj  tKe 
ownefB  of  tbe  abbey  bmib  tried  to  pkir  tbe  tame  svme  a*  tbe  abbot 
badlbnxierly  don^  bj  repiadiatmf  ibe  cbazfa  We  find  tbe  foflowiog 
bnr  report  of  a  trial  m  tbe  matter  :*^ 

"  In  1691 SQ  inlbrnittkm  wm  VroQgtit  in  tlie  King's  Beiicli,  ftgufnut  BucAcerMge  mid 
4Mnn  for  act  nptadng  of  mi  hwhway  ra^one  imttrm  (Jky  rMvOn  of  tlnirlioidlng  tr 
tnum)  betwMn  Skratford  and  Bow.  It  wu  tried  at  the  bar  bj  an  StaKx  jniy.-  Tkb 
endenoa  finr  tbe  kin|[  was,  that  Maud,  tbe  En^preas,  gave  oertain  landa  to  toe  aUbau  «f 
Barking  to  repair  tbia  way ;  that  tbe  abbess  sold  tbeae  lands  lo  tbe  abbot  of  Stratfozd, 
who,  by  the  consent  of  his  convent,  charged  all  his  lands  for  rqwir  of  the  highway :  sfia 
ftns  it  stood  at  the  dSaaohition.  Then,  all  the  lands  of  the  abbot  of  Stratford,  being 
vested  In  the  erowa^  were  granted  to  Sir  Fetor  Ifewtea,  who  held  them  ebatged  fw  the 
sspaiasg  Ibia  highway ;  and  ftom  hkn  by  sevefal  laeaae  aarignmiirta,  thi^  tamo  to 
the  defendants.  Thia  was  proved  by  several  witneasca  living  in.otber  parialieB.  The 
cpnrt  was  of  opinion  that  upon  this  eridenoe  all  the  lands  of  the  abbot  ware  liable  ^o 
repair  this  way,  and  directed  the  jary  aocordingly,  who  found  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the 
poaesBors  of  the  abbey  lands  were  ordered  to  abide  by  the  tennre." 

The  money  necessary  for  tbeae  and  other  worlds  is  now  raised  Ify 
rate  on  land,  forming  Wnat  may  be  called  tbe  homestead  of  the  abbey  ; 
but  the  qnestion  has  been  raised  whether  the  ihoosands  of  fu^reis  of 
land  whioh  belonged  to  the  honse  in  other  places  are  not  also  liable 
under  the  contract  of  the  old  abbot. 

The  parish  is  now  divided  into  wards,  which  may  almoat  be 
regarded  as  separate  townships,  seyeral  of  them  haTingtheir  eccle9i- 
astical  districts  and  their  own  churches.  The  first  is  Uburch-street, 
and  inclndes  the  villages  of  West  Ham>  TJpton^  Canning  Townt  wbi^ 
baa  sprang  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  Porest  Gate ;  the  latter, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  pleasant  district  on  the  forest  border,  including 
witbin  its  boundary  the  nne  ran^e  of  buildings  of  the  Industrial  School 
of  the  children  of  the  WhitedLapel  Union,  and  the  almshouses 
for  the  comfortable  shelter  of  decayed  pawnbrokers.  The  second, 
Plaistow,  is  a  fine  Tillage  on  the  Barking  road,  towards  the  marshes. 
The  ward  now  inclu£s  the  new  hamlets  of  Hallsyille  and  Silver- 
fown,  the  latter  of  which  has  sprung  u])  around  Mr.  Silver's  india- 
rubber  clothing  works  at  North  Woolwich ;  and  the  vast  Tlctoria 
Dooks^  flTtending  over  a  hundred  acres  of  what  was  before  meadow 
had  by  the  river  side,  have  more  than  trebled  the  population  of  HiiB 
diitriet  witbin  tbe  last  few  years.  In  entting  tbretxgb  'a  peat  bog  in 
^  formation  of  tiheae  dodcs  there  were  found  a  quantily  bf  htiikA, 
yew,  oak,  nuts,  and  other  vegetable  productions ;  and  Antonio  ]3!rtidy» 
mq^  by  whom  the  matter  was  noticed  at  the  British  Association  m 
]8£$,  in  a  eommuaioatum  to  ua*  aayB**- 

"  Snoe  than  I  have  had  presented  to  me  by  the  manager  of  tb^  Bock  Company  some 
Imgabeoesof  a  large  wbale  dog  out  of  this  peat  hog,  at  a  depth  of  U  feet  bdoiW  the 
pnsent  snrfiioe  of  the  soi^  together  with  a  very  perfect  miHstone,  about  23  iaohes 
m  diameter,  and  a  brass  dish-ndearly  indicating  that  the  marsh  wherein  now  dw^ 
thoBsaada  of  human  beings  has  been  formed  in  the  Hiatoric  period.  These  artioleB 
ITS  now  in  my  possesnoD.'^ 

Plaistow  has  a  handsome  oharehi  which  was  built  inlSdO-byBiaans 
of  asubaonption  of  £4fifXk  -     > 

Siratfbrdis  tbe  busiest,  and,  though  it  contains  only  TWncreB,  a 
poptdous  part  of  the  parish.  It  stands  at  the  junofion  of  theTdads 
leading  into  Cambridgeshire,  and  through  the  heart  of  Essex  into 

2h 
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Svflblk;  aadwiA  oOmt  Utm  of  piodMiif  iadvlqr  itoMWutiis 
hage  looomoCire  and  eaniaM  fiutorjof  the  Baatem(JoiDifiw 
near  whidbi  has  gvoim  up  Hudaoii'B  town. 

The  principal  maaaion  in  the  paridi  is  Ham  flonae  and  Ptak«  tiM 
seat  of  the  late  Samnel  Chamey,  Bsq.,  whidi  smoe  his  daeease  hsi 
been  temporarily  oegnpied  by  Lady  Barton  and  other  brancihea  of  hit 
teulj.  There  w  some  hiatorieal  intereet  ecmneeted  wi&  ihe  hooie^ 
from  the  distineniahed  peraonages  who  hsvvoocasicmflJiyaojcvn^ 
and  partaken  m  the  hoapitali^  of  tiie  late  benevolent  owner.  He 
Cheyalier  Bonsen,  whose  son  married  a  doubter  of  Mr.  Gfiniey,  and 
his  sovereign,  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  hare  been  yisttors  theie. 
The  resideaee  of  tne  Bey.  A.  J.  Bam,  at  Upton ;  the  WHlowv,  Ae 
seat  of  Ci^tain  Pelly,  B.N. ;  and  Plashet  Honse,  late  (lie  residenoe 
of  Joseph  Fry,  Esq.,  bat  now  onooeopied,  are  good  mansions,  wiih 
fine  gaidens  and  pleasore  grounds  attached  to  them.  I7ptoa«LBnsii 
principally  oocnpied  by  the  suboiban  residenees  of  cskj  merohanis. 

The  mother  ohnrch  c«  West  Ham  is  a  large  and  aneient  ediftoe,  hariag 
been  appropriated  to  the  abbey,  when  the  monks  established  a  >ricaiagej 
and  carried  off  most  of  the  honey  of  the  b^iefice  to  their  own  hire.  Ik 
has  a  noble  tower  74  feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  ten  mnsical  bells.  The 
sacred  edifice  contains  a  nomber  of  fine  monnments,  one  of  them  of 
considerable  antiquarian  interest— an  altar  tomb  in  the  north  ehapeti 
of  the  date  of  1485,  to  Bobert  Book,  with  figures  of  himself  and  fiuulj. 
The  district  ohorch  of  Stratford,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
is  a  large  and  handsome  stmctore,  completed  in  1834,  at  a  coat  of  shout 
£23,000,  of  whidi  £18,000  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  remaining 
£5,000  adranced  on  securitr  of  the  rates.  In  1861,  to  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  the  teenung  population,  another  church,  called  Christ  C9iurc£ 
was  built  further  up  in  the  High-street  Besides  these  places  of 
worship,  there  is  a  district  church  at  forest  Grate,  an  iron  church  nesr 
the  docks,  and  three  school-rooms  licensed  for  the  services  of  the  churdw 

Bonnell's  school  in  West  Ham  is  a  noble  institution,  in  which  270 
children  receiye  a  good  useful  English  ednoation.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1769,  witn  large  sums  of  money  left  by  Sarah  BonneU,  in 
1761,  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose  after  the  death  of  her  brother. 
Its  income  is  now  about  £300.  a  year,  deriyed  from  dividends  on  sto<^ 

There  are  ten  almshouses  on  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard,  boilt 
by  the  parish  on  the  site  of  two  cottages  and  gardens  left  by  John 
if  ewman  in  1636,  and  now  inhabited  by  twenty  poor  women ;  the 
inmates  hare  divided  amongst  them  the  dividends  of  J^1,S00.«  2^e¥ 
South-Sea  annuities,  left  by  Thomazin  Gouge  in  1751,  of  £700.  ISues 
per  Cent.  Consols,  left  by  cfohn  Snelgravein  1607,  and  of  £228.  lis.  6d. 
!DLree  and  Half  per  Cents.,  left  by  S.  J.  Yachell  in  1831.  Thm 
are  also  two  almshouses  in  Little  Lane,  left  by  Boger  Harris  in  1633. 

The  income  of  the  other  charities  of  the  parish  amounts  to  about 
£500.  a  year,  and  consists  of  the  following-j-the  rent  of.  6a.  1b.  6r.  of 
land  left  oy  Nicholas  Avenon  in  1580  for  distributing  twenty-four  penny 
loaves  every  Sunday  at  the  church,  and  the  surplus  to  the  vicar  for  s 
sermon  on  Ash-'Wednesday ;  £4.  lOs.  8d.  rent-charges  out  of  marsh- 
land at  Leymouth,  and  a  house  and  orchard  at  Plaistow,  left  by  John 
Shipmanin  1583  to  the  poor,  who  have  also  £4.  out  of  land  in  the  High 
Mead,  given  by  Thomas  Straight  and  Henry  Stone  in  1684;  £1. 14s. 
from  Bampston's  charity,  Walthamstow ;  i^.  out  of  an  estate  in  the 
parish,  left  by  I^dy  Throckmorton  in  1591,  for  noor  widows ;  20b.  out 
of  land,  left  by  Thos.  Staples  in  1592 ;  £5.  out  of^an  estate  bdonp^  to 
Mr.  Gumey,  left  by  Wm.  Booke  in  1596^  for  the  distributioa  of  2s.  in 
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Wead  w«^T)  M,  out  of  §,  house  in  Wdtt  Ham-laao,  l«ft  by  Ofiror 
SlEian«rinl609;  £6.  ontof  New  Manh  and  BreadyMesd,  left  byjEUchard 
PrageU  in  1617 ;  30s.  for  six  widows,  ont  of  a  house  in  Flaistow,  lefk  by 
Mary  OwiUiam  m  1033 ;  £6.  from  the  Grocevs'  Company,  left  by  Lady 
MidcUeton,  £2.  of  it  for  the  ^poor,  uid  £3.  for  apprentioinffa  poor 
hcji  £4.  for  the  poor,  and  £1.  for  two  sermons,  left  by  WiUiam 
Fauoett  and  Elizabeth  Toppesfield  in  1631  and  1660 ;  £4.  out  of  land  at 
Flaistow,  left  by  William  Daris  in  1679  to  provide  gowns  for  twelve  poor 
jromen ;  £6.  out  of  an  estate  at  Haistow,  left  b]|r  Clement  Praffell 
la  1630  $  a  house  in  Leadenhall-stveet,  left  by  Daniel  IngoU  in  IwOt 
for  distribution  in  eoals ;  £10.  out  of  houses  and  lands  at  Upton-plaoe, 
left  by  Peter  Bigott  in  1771 ;  £2.  out  of  a  house  in  Ghreat  Xniorht- 
ridnnitreet,  Doctors  Commons,  left  by  N.  Feckoyer ;  408.  out  of  New 
Marah,  for  the  poor  of  Flaistow,  left  by  Eiohard  Hale  in  1628;  the 
Fsat  of  an  ainre  of  land  in  Baikes  Lane,  given  by  Feter  Blowers  in 
1616;  62s.  out  oi  a  house  in  Churdi-stree^  1^  oy  Boger  Harris  in 
1663,  for  twelve  poor  men  or  widows ;  the  rents  of  six  cottages,  built 
on  property  left  by  Sir  Bichard  Fenn  in  1635,  the  nroce^  to  be 
distributed  in  bread ;  the  rent  of  5a.  13p.  of  marsh-land  in  Gkeen« 
luie,  Plaistow,  purchased  with  money  left  by  William  Tudor,  for  the 
poor  of  Stratford  in  1653,  and  Feter  Ward  in  1667,  for  the  poor  of  the 
three  wards ;  ^1. 10s.  5d*  from  Foot's  charity,  for  the  poor  or  Flaistow  i 
the  rent  of  an  acre  of  marsh  in  Fully  Wall,  purchased  with  money  left 

5  Sir  William  Humble  in  1686;  for  distribution  in  bread ;  the  dividend 
£50.  stock,  left  by  Samuel  Shepherd  in  1773,  for  coals  to  the  poor 
of  West  Ham,  and  the  dividends  of  £200.  Old  South  Sea  Annuities  to 
be  distributed  bf  the  vicar  amongst  the  sick  poor ;  the  dividends  of 
£300.  stock,  left  by  J.  Atkinson  in  1777,  for  coals  to  the  poor  of 
Plaistow ;  £164.  78.  lOd.  stock,  left  by  John  Snelgrave  in  1807  for 
elothing,  ooals,  and  bread;  the  dividends  of  £50.  stock,  given  by 
Penelope  Colchester,  William  Fenn,  and  by  the  inhabitants;  the 
dividends  of  £1000.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  left  by  Mrs.  Isabella 
Wi]B<m,  and  of  £460.  left  by  Mr.  Joseph  Watts.  Besides  these 
durities,  there  are  twelve  acres  of  meadow  land  in  Heigh  mead, 
Stratford,  let  to  tiie  Bast  London  WatOT. works  Company  for  99  years, 
at  £70.  a  yoar,  left  by  Sir  Jacob  Garraud  in  1649,  the  rent  to  be 
•pplied  as  K>llows ' — £9.  in  aptorentioinff  poor  children,  268.  8d.  to  the 
▼icar,  Ss.  4d.  to  the  clerk,  ana  2s.  to  the  sexton  of  West  Ham,  ^, 
each  to  East  Ham  and  St.  Bennett's,  London,  and  the  residue 
SBioagat  the  poor  of  the  three  wards ;  a  renti«harge  of  £10.  out  of  a 
koQse  and  land  at  Flaistow,  left  by  Mary  Battailhey  m  1701, 30s.  for  a 
Knoon  on  Good  Friday,  20s.  for  repairing  her  vault,  40b.  for  the 
Batter  of  Flaistow  Sunday-school,  408.  for  the  master  of  West  Ham 
Chari^-aehool,  20s.  in  bread  for  the  poor  attending  Flaistow  Chapely 
and  £2.  lOs.  to  eight  windows  in  Flaistow  and  eight  in  West  Ham,  to 
^  given  on  Good Triday ;  £5.  a  year  out  of  Cobham  Farm,  left  by 
Joan  Hiett  in  1719,  to  apprentice  the  son  of  a  poor  protestant 
dissenter  of  Stratford  ward.*  The  dividends  of  £200.  stock,  left  by 
SmhBonnellin  J754,  £Si,  10s.  to  be  given  in  gowns  to  five  poor 
widows  in  Church  street  on  the  25th  of  January,  10s.  6d.  for  school* 
ing  a  poor  child,  and  £2.  198.  6d.  in  coals  for  the  poor  of  Church- 
street;  £339  stock,  left  by  Margaretta  Hodshon  in  1778,  for 
apprentieinff  sons  of  honest  and  industrious  parishioners;  tiie 
diTidends  of  £600.  South  Sea  Annuities,  left  by  James  Cooper,  £7.  lOs. 
to  be  given  to  thirty  poor  housekeepers  of  Flaistow,  £7.  lOs.  in  coals  for 

*  Thif  has  not  been  paid  for  twenty  yeais. 
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the  twenty  ahnswomen  and  the  poor  of  Flaistow,  £1. 2e.  6d.  in  bread  for 
&e  same  poor,  iSs.  for  the  jpoor  of  Church-street,  XSs.  to  the  Vicar  for 
a  sermon  on  New  Year's  aay,  and  to  the  clerk  and  sexton  3s.  eadi. 
This  account  is  epitomised  from  the  official  report  of  the  Ohariij 
Commissioners ;  since  then  the  whole  or  part  of  tne  houses  or  land  in 
the  bequests  of  Shipman,  Davis,  Blower,  Tudor,  Humble,  and  Ward, 
have  been  sold  for  railway  works,  and  the  money  inrested.  lliere  hss 
also  been  a  bequest  by  Miss  M.  Goldthorpe,  which  prodnced  £18Q. 
stock,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  John*s  ohurch-schools ;  and  "Mra.  Hoyter 
her  sister,  left  money  which  produces  £3.  98.  a-year  for  each  of  the 
20  women  in  the  church-ym  ahns-houses ;  Harrises  alniB-houses 
hare  been  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and  increased  from  fonr  to  six ; 
and  S.  Gumej,  Esq. ,  left  £10CX>.  Consols,  for  a  new  dock  at  All  Sainfs, 
and  maintaimng  the  other  clocks  of  the  parish.  There  is  a  fair  division 
of  the  charities  between  the  different  ecclesiastical  districts,  and  the 
funds  are  applied  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  meet  ^e  inien&ms 
of  tiie  donors,  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

Eabv  Hi.K — ^lying,  as  its  name  implies,  rather  more  to  the  eastward, 
is  skirted  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,  and  along  one  part  of  it  roa 
about  500  acres  of  marsh  land,  belonging  to  the  oppcMsite  coun^  of 
JKeni^  and  i^on  which  the  North  Woolwich  station  is  situated.  Unm 
is  in  reality  no  town.  The  houses  form  a  scattered  village  i  but  m 
the  many  pleasant  spots  of  the  pariah,  overlooking  the  rich  pasture 
U&ds,  the  river,  and  various  places  on  the  opposite  shores  oi  Eenfc* 
iu*e  sprinkled  some  good  mansions,  the  residences  of  the  ftmilies  of 
mercoants  and  professional  men«  who  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  dis* 
trict,  find  -a  ready  retreat  frona  the  teeming  hive  of  metropoHtaa 
business.  East  and  West  Ham  in  the  early  ages  formed  one  pariah, 
and  this  part  of  it,  which  then  belonjg^ed  to  the  crown,  was  given  to  the 
Abbey  oiP  Westminster— a  grant  which  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  monks  were  aflerwards  ousted—i-kow,  history  s$iik 
not ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  property  was  in  the  Mont- 
fitchet  family;  and  in  1319  East  Ham  manor  was  given  by  John  De 
Lancaster  to  the  convent  at  Stratford.  Lord  Henniker  is  now  the 
owner  of  it ;  and  Sir  John  Pelly  is  lord  of  East  Ham  Bumels.  There 
used  to  be  a  tradition  current  amongst  the  homagers  to  the  effect  that 

**  The  tentDts  of  the  manor  of  East  Ham  are  obliged  to  treat  and  entertain  tbe 
tenants  of  the  other  manors  of  West  Ham.  West  Ham  Bnmels,  and  Flais,  the  ongtn 
of  which  onstom  is  said  to  be  this— ihat  when  Uie  lord  of  these  manors  was  taksn 
prisoner  in  Franoe,  and  sent  to  hit  tenants  for  refief,  the  tenants  of  idl  the  other  naaon 
complied,  and  thoee  of  East  Ham  refnsed ;  to  that,  to  pnnish  them  for  thsir  dis- 
obedienoe,  he  laid  the  bartbea  upon  thesa." 

If  the  leg  and  the  sirloin  be  now  levied  upon  the  offenders  it  is  done  in 
the  guise  of  friendly  hospitality. 

There  are  manv  legends  connected  with  the  uiihappy  Anne  Bolevn 
lingering  about  the  mie  old  mansion  at  Green-street.  One  is  that  tiie 
tower  was  bnilt  for  her  bv  her  royal  lover  in  the  days  of  his  courtohip ; 
and  that  here  the  beautixdl  Anne  has  sat  listening  to  the  wooing  of 
a  king  with  the  parting  siffh  of  the  cast^ff  Catherine  9till  fresh  in 
his  ear.     The  tale,  as  told  by  an  old  writer,  is  that— 

*^  Anne  Bo%n  was  betrothed  to  a  yonng  nobleman,'^  who  died.  Aboat  ten  monfhs 
sHer'his  desth  the  king  demanded  her  hand  i  she,  m  was  the  cnsleni,  reqiWRlel  to  fee 
attowsd  to  complete  tfaa  twelTeroonth  of  moomiiig  for  her  lover,  to  wUch  Hearyitiw'* 
and  lor  her  aa^nseaent  bulll  the  tower  hi  qnefftion*  from  which  ahs  had  a  flne  wv  ec 
the  thMBM  from  Qreenwich  to  below  GraTesend.'* 
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ForiLer^  it  u  a88erie4  ibat  when  the  fickle  passion  of  the  kin^— and 
aa  fatal  as  fickle — had  been  quelled,  and  the  axe  was  sharpNeiun^  for 
the  beoatiful  neck  which  he  had  here  embraced,  the  fair  yictim  wa* 
confined  for  a  time  in  this  building,  j&om  whence  she  was  taken  to 
Greenwich,  and  so  on  to  the  Tower,  These  traditions  have  been 
questioned  ;  and  the  sceptic  has  pointed  to  marks  about  the  btdlding 
ey  dently  of  later  date  than  the  l«ighth  Henry.  These,  however,  have 
been  accounted  for  as  modem  reparations ;  and  it  is  not  improbablo 
that  upon  these  old  window  cills  Anne  Boleyn  rested  her  fair  ami 
while  meditating,  first  upon  the  sunrise,  and  then  upon  the  clouded 
setting  of  her  greatness.  Certainly  some  of  the  apartments  were  at 
(me  period  fittea  up  with  royal  magnificence.  The  room  in  the  third 
Btory  of  the  tower  was  hung  withkather,  richl;^  worked  with  gold; 
but  an  ayaricious  owner  of  the  property  rent  tlus  down  and  burnt  it* 
iu  order  to  collect  the  precious  metal,  wnich  was  sold  for  £30. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  edifice,  with  features  about 
it  which  remind  us  of  the  days  of  its  fioman  worship^amougst  them  a 
second  chancel,  or  a  semi-circular  sanctuary  at  the  east  end,  and  on  the 
Bcuth  side  a  piscina  with  a  double  drain.  Benind  the  communion  table  is 
a  fine  ancient  monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  to  LordLatimer  and 
his  lady,  with  their  life-size  effigies,  and  seyen  children,  in  postures  of 
^yotion.  At  the  back,  oyer  some  eulogistic  lines,  is  the  inscnription— 
^Jn  memory  of  the  Bight  Honorable  Edmond  Nevill,  Lord  Latthnery 
Earle  of  Westmerland,  and  Dame  Jane,  his  wife,  with  the  MemotaUa 
of  their  7  Children,  which  Edmond  was  linealhr  descended  from  tKe 
h<motable  blood  of  Sings  and  Princes,  &  the  7th  Earle  of  Westmefo 
fend  of  &e  name  of  Neyills."  Near  by  is  the  following  epitaph  to  one 
of  theur  daughters  :— 

"Upon  the  Death  of  the  right  VertvoTf  fairo  Noble  Ladie  Eatheria  Keyeli,  first 
ongfater  of  Bdmond,  Bsrle  of  Westmerland ;  and  Jane,  his  irife,  who  died  a  Vergine,  the 
ftfth  of  DMeoiher,  16^,  being  of  the  Age  of  n8  years. 

Sorriving  Marble  chmly  keep 

Thie  noUe  Virgine  Uyde  to  sleep. 
A  Braneb,  yntime^  Faro  awi^ 

Fn»  Hevelles  Hoyalliied  Tine^ 
Great  WeatsierkBd  too  deere  a  PMy 

For  Death  if  ahe  oovld  ransomd  bee. 

Hit  llame  was  Eatherine^  not  in  (aine 

Hir  nature  held  xeferanioe^ 
Hir  Bevtie  and  hir  parts  againe 

Were  aU  oompos  d  of  EzceOeBee. 

Bl?d,  Berty,  Yertoe  HA  oootend^ 

AU  Thies  ayanc*d  in  Eminenee— 
Which  of  them  coTid  her  meet  oommend. 

When  Death,  Enamord,  tookeher  faence. 

Tet  MaiUe  ten  the  time  to  oome. 
What  Sift  she  wm  when  I  asi  Dombe/' 

Theeekbrated  antiquary,  Pr.  Stukelejr,  rests  in  the  church-yard. 

TJiere  are  almshouses  in  the  parish,  founded  witii  property  lefl  for 
the  purpose,  bj  Giles  Bream,  in  1618—three  of  the  inmates  to  be  poor 
men  of  East  Ham,  and  three  of  Eotterham,  in  Oambridgeshire — each  of 
^e  inmates  receiying  £8.  a-year.  The  poor  .hare  20s.  a  year  out  of 
Eampston's  charity ;  a  rent-charge  of  £4t*  out  of  land  in  the  parish,  left 
by  Sir  John  Hart,  in  1603  $  the  rent  of  2^i..  of  manh  land  in  Sariiiuff, 
kk  by.  WiUiam^eig^ham,  in  16^ ;  £3.  out  of  Large  Fi^d,  left  by  the 
CoimteBs  Dowager  of  Westmoreland,  in  1641^20s.  for  a  sermon,  58. 
to  the  derk,  58.  for  oleaning  her  tomb,  and  30b.  in  bread  to  ike  poor ; 
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Che  interefttof  £19. 1^8.,  left  hr  Daaiet  Holt,  in  1833,  for 

in  bread ;  the  diridends  of  £50.  stock,  left  by  the  Cfonntess  Padett, 
in  1838;  and  £3.  from  Gaxraod's  ohmtj  (as  in  Weat  Ham)  for 
apprenticing  a  poor  boj. 

HABKure  lies  below  East  Ham,  upon  a  abort  sheltered  creek  of  the 
Thames,  formed  b^  a  debouchment  of  the  JBoden.  It  is  by  no  mesai 
the  little  fishing  village  which  those  who  radge  of  it  by  fbnner  lepate 
would  expect  to  find  it,  but  a  town  recently  much  improyed,  with  good 
houses  and  shops,  and  a  population  of  5,000,  independent  of  its  out- 
lying wards,  wnioh  form  goodly  Tillages  of  themselves.  The  ksd 
around  is  ddefly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  the  LondoD 
market.  Fishing  is  the  chief  trade  of  the  town,  about  20O  smacks  of 
firom  40  to  60  tons  each,  and  carrying  from  eight  to  ten  men  and  boys, 
bein^  engaged  in  this  employment,  principally  on  the  Soottish  cout 
and  m  the  Sforth  Sea.  Barking  is  no  doubt  a  place  of  great  antiquitj. 
It  is  believed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Stst 
Bazon  kings  ;  and  as  we  traverse  the  streets  and  suburbs  we  imagine 
we  trace  venerable  patches  of  the  past  about  it.  There  is  still  the 
remnant  of  the  market  held  on  Saturday,  under  roval  grant  k 
monastic  days ;  and  over  the  market  house  is  a  town  hall,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  kept  in  a  neat  state^  fonu 
a  very  convenient  place  for  courts  and  gatherings  upon  pnbfie 
occasions. 

Thb  Abbbt.— As  the  visitor  entersBarking  he  will  notice  by  the  road- 
aide  a  little  antique  looking  bric^  gateway,  and  an  old  wall  enelosiii^  a 
meadow,  adjacent  to  the  parish  ohureh ;  and  had  not  history  told  hun, 
he  would  hardly  imagine  that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  aueient 
and  noble  monastic  institutions  in  the  kiugdom,  over  which  quee&s 

Sresided— that  this  was  the  spot  on  which  the  Norman  conqueror 
welt  when  England  had  just  been  prostrated  at  his  feet,  while  he  wu 
building  fortifications  to  overawe  the  Londoners  i^ve  he  took  up  bis 
residence  amongst  them.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  covered  an 
extensive  tract  of  aground ;  but  little  idea  can  now  be  formed  of  tiiem, 
save  of  the  church,  adjacent  to  the  present  church-yard,  which  has 
been  shovm,  bv  the  test  of  the  spade  tracing  the  foundatiens,  to  bare 
been  170  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  150  in  the  transepts ;  sad 
as  we  look  down  upon  it  from  the  ground  above  we  can  almost  piettrre 
to  ourselves  the  positions  of  its  altars  and  its  shrtues,  the  baronial 
abbess  and  her  troop  of  veiled  nuns  marching  up  the  aisles,  the  royal 
guests  at  tiieir  devotions,  the  priests  in  their  gorgreous  vestments,  the 
oenser  sending  forth  its  perfumed  smoke,  the  all  Jbut  living  creations 
of  the  painter  s  hand,  the  mellowed  outbursts  of  the  musician's  nuBd, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  by  which  the  then  religion  of  tiie 
land 

<«  Led  captive  the  iotozleatdd  sonl." 

The  foUowixig  history  of  the  abbey  is  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr. 
Smart  Lethieuflier,  a  learned  antiquarian,  who  was  lord  of  we  manor, 
and  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  thus  the  best  oppor- 
iunities  for  authenticating  what  he  wrote  :-- 

"  Barking  AbW,  dedicated  to  the  ViiKia  Maiy,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  fixst  ooonnt 
ibr  women  eetabbabed  in  this  kinadom.  It  was  founded  aboat  tbe  year  eTO,  ia  toe 
reigna  of  SebU  and  Sighere,  KSoga  of  the  Eaat  Saxooa,  bv  8t  BrkenwaM,  bnbep  « 
London,  in  oomplianee  with  the  earnest  desire  of  hia  flliter  Ethelbag,  «ho  «•> 
appolBted  the  first  abbeas.  The  fonndar  was  neatly  allied  to  the  SaioB  monanH  bM 
gieaft  gtandaoiKtf  Ufihi  the  finfc  kios^  and  aeooii4  son  of  Anna,  tfaa  aofsnth  kiagof  tM 

Sart  Aatfkst  ha  was  alio  the  first  bishop  who  lat  ia  tha  sea  of  Xosdoa  aft« 
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Ite   WUii«  «f  St   FnTt  «httoh  by  Kinf  BthdlMrt.     Hie  meMili9  writen 
gpvk  ia  veiy  liif  b  terois  of  bis  piaty  aod  nal  in  the  diacibarge  of  bw  epiioopol 
luietioDfi  rad  t«u  pi.  tbal  wben  be  wu  grown  weak  tbrougb  age  and  infiirnitiee.  he 
WM  curied  about  in  a  liUor  from  pUoe  to  piece  througbont  bis  dioceae,  oonatantly 
tfflMihing  and  inatrneting  the  people  till  hie  death,  which  happened  aboat  tbe  year  6B6, 
whilal  be  wia  OB  a  vkii  to  hia  aieler  Sibelbnrg,  ^  Barking.  After  bie  deatb  great  diiputee 
groM  (ea  we  are  informed  by  the  monkiah  annaliata)  between  tbe  none  of  Barking,  the 
comrant  of  Cherta^,  and  the  citisoia  of  Xiondon,  about  tbe  interment  of  hia  body,  eacb 
filaiiT'Tg  an  ezdnaite  right  to  tbe  bonea  of  tbe  yenerable  prelate.    Nor  waa  tbia  dispnte 
taminated  withoot  tbe  intenrentlon  of  a  miracle,  whioh  declared  in  favonr  of  the  Lon- 
doiMti»  whot  having  obtained  tbe  body,  bore  it  off  in  triumph.    On  tbe  road  they  wc^ 
at^ppad  at  Ilford  and  Stratford  by  tbe  floeda.    Upon  tbia  occeaion  the  biatoriana  moord 
anottiar  miracle,  by  which  a  aafe  and  eaqr  paaaage  waa  proeored  for  tbe  oorpae  of  the 
holy'  man  and  hia  attendanta.    Tbe  biabop  waa  canonized,  and  frequent  miracles  were 
aaid  to  ba  wrought  at  hia  tomb.    Etbelbnig,  the  founder^a  sitter,  before  mentioned, 
waa  the  firatabbcaa.  The  time  of  her  deatb  ia  uncertain,  hot  abe  waa  buried  at  Barking, 
and  reeeiTed  tbe  honor  of  canoniaation.    Her  aaeoeaaor  waa  Hildelitha»  who  had  been 
aant  te  1^  the  fbnnder  oot  of  France  to  inatmot  bia  aiater  Etbelbnrg  in  the  dntiaa  of 
bar  new  atation.  She  alao  obtained  a  place  among  tbe  Bomiah  aaintai  After  lier,aeYeral 
aTibfiaaoa  of  tbe  rojral  blood  aocoeeded.  ^  Oawy th,  daughter  of  Bdifritb,  king  of  Korth- 
nmbariand ;  Etbelburg,  wife^  to  Xna,  king  of  tbe  West  Saxons,  who  waa  canonized  : 
and  Ctttbburgb,  aiater  of  King  Ina,  who  had  been  a  nun  at  Barking  in  tbe  time  of 
St.  HSdeUtha.    She  died  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  eighth  oentury.    Nothing  more  ia 
knawn  of  tbia  monaatery  till  the  year  870^  when  it  waa  bnmt  to  thagrwmd  by  the 
Dnnaa,  and  the  nuna  either  aUdn  or  diaperaed.   It  Uid  desolate  about  one  nnndrad  yean, 
behig  within  the  territoriea  which  were  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Gormund,  the  Daniah  chief. 
Aboot  the  middle  of  tbe  tenth  centunr  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Ijng  Edgar,  as  an  atonement 
for  hia  having  viokted  the  cbaatity'of  Wulfhilda,  a  beantifol  nun,  at  Wilton,  whom  he 
^pointed  abbflaa.    He  reatored  the  moaaatry  to  ita  former  aplendour  and  endowed  it 
with  large  revenues.    After  Wnlfhilda  had  praaided  over  the  convent  many  yean,  aoana 
diauwnaiona  avoae  between  her  and  the  prieata  of  Barking,  who  reliarTed  their  canaa  to 
Slfsida,  the  widow  of  Edgar,  and  mother  of  Ethelred,  whom  they  requeated  to  eject 
WolfhTlda,  aad  aasume  the  ^vemment  herself,  a  propoaal  to  which  abe  rsadily  aasented. 
Wnlfhilda  retired  to  a  religious  bouse  which  she  bad  founded  at  Horton,  in  Devonshin ; 
and  the  queen  putting  herself  at  tbe  head  of  this  monaatery  continued  to  nreaide  over  it, 
aa  the  hiatoriana  inform  o^  90  yean,  at  tbe  and  of  which  term  a  violent  aickneaa 
at  Barking,  aha  repented  of  tbe  injnry  abe  had  dona  to  Wnllnilda  and  r^ 
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inatatfd  her  in  her  former  aitnation.  Wnlfhilda  aeven  yeanafterwarda  died  at  London, 
whither  die  had  retired  to  avoid  the  Daniah  army,  then  invading  Eugland,  and  waa 
enrolled  among  the  Bomiah  aainta,  being  tbe  fifth  )ibbeaa  who  bad  received  the  honor  of 
canonisation.    At  the  time  of  tbe  Norman  Oonqueat,  Alfgiva,  a  Saxon  lady,  who  had 
bean  appointed  by  Edward  tbe  Confeaaor,  waa  abbeaa.  Tbe  niatorians.  Carte  and  Bradyy 
nlata  that  WilUam  the  Conqueror,  aoon  after  hia  arrival  in  England,  retired  to  Barking 
abhoyt  •>>^  ^^^w*  continued  till  the  fortreaa  he  bad  ba^un  in  London  waa  completed. 
Hither,  they  aay>  wbilat  preparationa  were  making  for  bia  coronation,  repaired  to  him 
Bdwin,  Earl  of  lierda;  Morca,  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and  many  othen  of  tbe 
nobility  and  great  men  of  tbe  land,  who  awora  fealty  to  him  and  were  reinatated  in 
their  poaseasions.]  Af  tw  the  death  of  Alfgiva,  Hand,  Henry  the  Finf  a  queen,  aaaomed 
tha  government  of  the  convent  s  and  it  ia  not  imptobaUa  tbia  connexion  with  Barking 
ittdaeed  her  the  aaore  readily  to  build  tbe  bridge  at  Bow.  Hand,  wife  of  King  Stephen, 
laUowed  the  example  of  her  aunt,  on  the  death  of  Agnes,  the  abbeaa,  in  1189 ;  but  abe 
aoon  reeigned  the  charge  to  Adellia,  aiater  of  Paria  Fiti  John,  a  baron  of  conaidenble 
note,  who  waa  alain  in  a  battle  near  Cardigan.    During  her  government  Stephen,  with 
Ui  queen  and  the  wbde  court,  were  entertained  for  several  daya  at  the  abbey.    Her 
BMoamor  waa  Hary,  aiater  to  Thomaa  k  Backet,  arcfabiahop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
appointment  ia  aaid  to  have  been  intended  l^  Henry  IL  aa  an  atonement  for  tbe  ioJuatice 
ha  had  done  her  family,  who  were  baaiabed  the  kingdom  aa  apuniahmentnrtha 
piehite'a  inaoleaoe.    From  the  time  of  Mary  h  Beeket  but  few  remarfcaUe  ooeonenoea 
are  connected  with  the  hiatory  of  tbia  abbey.    The  moat  material,  aa  it  affected  the 
iateraat  of  itainmatea,  waa  a  great  iuundation,  which  happened  about  the  veer  1376, 
aad  broke  down  the  banka  of  the  Thamea,  at  l)aganham.    It  ia  first  mentioned  in  a 
reeofd  of  tha  enaning  year,  when  the  convent  petitioned  that  they  miRht  be  exeuaed 
fmm  oontributing  an  aid  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  invaaion,  on  account 
of  tlie  expeaaea  they  had  been  at  in  endeavonriog  to  repair  their  damagea.    Bleenor, 
DncheSB  of  Glonoeater,  retired  to  Barking  Abbey  after  the  murder  of  her  hoaband  in 
1897^  and  died  there  in  1890,  having,  aa  aome  aay,  profeaaed  benelf  a  nnn.   Daring  the 
tfane  of  tha  Qoeea  Downgor«  Gilbanne  da  hi  PoK  Edmund  and  Jaq^r  TodoTt  bar  aona 
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hf  OvenXadovj,  werMfiRtlfLW  edoniad  ftt  thii  a^bflr.  ft  <«Ha«l  Milan  k 
toih«  aMs8  fot  tbar  mASntenanlM.  TlietioM  of  Bming  vreraof'Qie 
ovitK.'  Tba  «U>etB  #m  uppoiated  by  tbe  kSog  till  ftbbtit  the  yttcr  120<0^  wbeD.  lijTtbe 
inlettonaoe  af  the  pope,  the  elaaUon  wm  TMaed  in  tlie  oobreaH  snd'aoiiflniMd-iy'  Hm 
royal Aii^ori^*  TWabbeii  af  Bnrkiog iras  one  of  the faor »lia  vera  bafODaataaia 
ri^bt  of  tbeir  sUtiou ;  for  being  poeiaMed  of  tbirtetn  kaagbte  Cue  and  •  half,  abriiett 
her  lands  of  the  )ciag  bjr  a  barony;  aod,^  though  ber  eex  prerented  her  ffom^baYias  a 
sefct  ih  partunuent,  or  attending  the  kiug  in  the  wata,  yet  she  alvaya  famiahedl^har 
quota  of  man,  «nd  bad  preoedehcy  over  the  abbeaeet.  In  lier  conveot  she  almya  lived 
in,0Bealatate;  herhoasehohl  ooneiated  of  obaplatas,  an  eeonire,  geotiemair»  ftaBOa* 
wi|9iei^(y^man9  grpoaM,  a  clerk j  ayeaman-oook,  a  gnmn-aook,  a  plld^illfl^«rili^  4bs.* 

Lirtlte  year  1452,  after  serefr&l  disputeg  between  Oot^i^rmeiLe' la 
Pole  Bikd  Sir  John  Greenm^.  then  vicar,  an  award  was  made  to  tEe 
following  effect : — HoAt  instep  of  a  hog,  a  goose,  a  dhiBese,  and  a  lamb, 
wludi(t&  viear  had  heretofore  received  of  i^e  ladr  abbestr,  he  tod  Mb 
snoeessopf  dboold  have  three  feaia  of  goo4  cloth,  two  ells  brod[  £ 
prpvitdon  dvery  day  in  the  convent  for  himself  and  his  servant  so  long 
as  he  shocidd  not  be  of  ^  litigious  and  contentions  disposition,  lie  ^tlmg 
at  the  ditqylain'fi  tabk,  and  his  servant  with  domestics  of  tiie  oonvest; 
batif  the  said  vicar  shonM,  without  lioense  of  the  lady  abbess,  or  her 
depaty^ikfl^ci  any  faniUarity  or  discoterse  with  any  one  or  two  of  thd 
nuns;  ho  shotdd,  fbr  the  first  o£^nce  (after  proper  adnionition)}  lose 
hiadiet'fohr  a.  week ;;  after  a  second  admonition;  torfeit  a  month's  dxei; 
and  ifheihould  offisnd  a  third  tinle  he  should  be  excluded  the  conmii 
duiiagHfe,  unlesa  restored  by  the  lady  abbess's  Vpe<hl  grlu^  and 
fa\«>uv.  •  i&all  othe»  naspedts  he  wias  to  bd  satfdfied  with  the  profits, of 
thewieavagfe,'Whieh  were'then  valued  at  £37/58.  ^.  per  annum.  ' 

I>i^thv'Bai^^eigh,  the  Ust  abbess^  surrendered  the  house  to  Heniy 
Vni,  in  1539,  its  revenues  being  then  valued  at  £1^064  68. 2d.  n  year. 
The 'manor  of  Barking,  which  was  paramount  over  theHuaosed,. 
remained  in  the  crown  IjU.the  ,tune  of  Jamea  L,,.wtken  it  was 
sold  fbr  £2,000., 'and  a  fee-farm  rent  o^ £160.  ajear,  to  Thomai 
Fahshaw^  J^sq*:.  3ji  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabem^  the  prop^rtr 
wa^  in  Sir  'William  Hewitt,  Lord  Hajor  of  Loindon  ;^  and  Strype^  tells 
the  f6lIowui^  story  of  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  possesaion  of 
Mr;  Oisbbrne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dutea  of  ieeda:—-  -    »        .■ 

"^ir.  William  Heiro$t^l4ord  M#yor  in  IM^  who  Kheniive4  vpoo  Landon-  Biidgi^ 
had-  a  4ai3ghtw.to  whom  i}iia  miachief  happened :  Uie  inaid,  playing  vith'her  o9b4>f.a- 
winabw  over  the  river  Thames,  by  chimoe  dropped  her  in  aloioet  beyond  expecta^co  of 
being  aaved.  A  voting  gentleman  named  O^ome,  then  apprenticed  to  Sir  WilUjuD,  On 
father.at  ihivcaiamitoaa  aoddent leaped  hi  bravely  and  saved  tbe  diUd.  In ttemitfy 
ot  wiu|[^  dis)iveiiuiae,:aniA'iBgniiiJtiide«  her  fathefafUranarda  bestowed  her  fa  taarrUg* 
to  t|^.^  ^Mr.^OoborMi  !irith  a  vary  great  dowry,  whereof  the  late  eetafte  of  Stc 
Thou^as  Fansbaw^  ia  tihpi  parish  of  3iMrking»  iu  Esfiex,  was  a  parfe«  -  Several  pereeiDs  of 

Snalrty  Oourted  the  6aid  young  lady,  and' particularly  the  Earl  of  JShrewshon^    Bat 
ir  William  was  pleased  to  say  Osborne  saved  her  and  Osborne  should  enjoy  hier, 

ijy 'ma^or  was  purchased  by  Smaxt  lieihieuULer^  ^q»f  andfin^. 
martriage  jt  has  descended  ^  $r  Charies  HuUe,  whoi  ia  lord  pMramouttt 
of  thi^  parish,  and  ih^'  Hundred;  but  ihere  are  smaller  manors  owned 
by  other  parties. 

There  arp  a  number  of  old .  manor-houses  in  the  panaK  OJ^qs^  of 
whiqh  are  occupied  by  farmers.  Amongst  them  ia  E^jibury-haiia^i.  a . 
large  brick  mansion,  ^ith  aii  oct^gujav  tpweri,  and.anely  oinamentad 
chimnies,andga))les,!  generally  considered  t9  have  been  built  by  S^ 
Yfni  Benham,  b^t  there  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  it.  was  erected 
by  ClementPegaley4^q.,who  lived  there  ii^  grpat  ^tai^  ai|4;diedinl578, 
In  his  wiU  he  calls  itSstbiiry  haH*.  Xhex^  is  apecuUarintfiPQeat.fKUilidi^d 
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i»  tide  h«Me  Hi  liie  loolfity  ftom  a  tn^fition  teU^onsIir  txeKeredi  ^t 
itynm  Here .  Hia  eonspirators  in  the  gnnpowdtjr  plot lield  tiieir  se<sw(' 
meetiiigs,  and  that  prepaieataons  had  been  made  hj  those  eoBBteMl- 
wiUiifcto  witneM  ihe  eatulrophe  fircm  the  top  of  tiie  great  tower,  irhidi 
oonuDaada  a  Tiew  orer  London.  There  is  no  historioal  evidence  of 
tMs,  and  eren  the  tradition  is  eonftised  and  contradictory.  The 
manglon  has  long  been  partly  unoccupied.  We  found  long  gaUeriaa 
wreathed  with  eobwebs  and  half  filkd  with  lumber,— Jatge  apiHteie»tB- 
oonrected  iaio  lofts  lor  haj-,  conir  and  hameiti  with  remnants  6f 
aaoient  fireaooea  here  and  th^  to  be  traced  on  the  waUs-Hsad  memo- 
rialB  of  their  faded  grandeur ;  but  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  this* 
interesting  piece  of  antiquity  is  likely  to  be  restored. 

The  extonsiye  earth-works  at  UphaU,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  bj  the  road-sLde,  near  Hfbrd,  are  objects  of  speculation-  and 
interest  to  the  antiquary.  Part  of  them  has  been,  leyelled,  but  they 
indine  to  the  form  of  a  square,  and  enclose  an  area  of  upwards  of  A 
acres.  On  the  north»  east^  and  south  sides,  the  trenehes  are  single, 
but  double  on  that  whieh  is  parallel  to  the  Boden.  There  was  wo 
a  double  trench  and  a  bank  at  a  short  distance  AH>m  it,  with  a  morass 
on  the  south  side.  The  ground  ia  dry  and  level  on  the  north  and  east 
tides ;  and  at  the  north*west  comer  there  was  a  fine  spring  of  water^ 
roarded  by  an  inner  work,  and  a  high  keep  of  earth.  The  origki'  of 
these  works  have  been  the  subject  of  much  loose  conjeotoie.  Gough 
traces  the  name  of  Ihe  parish  to  them*— Burgh-ing,  a  fortification  ha  a 
meadow.  Others  connect  them  with  the  Conqfueror's  Tisit  to  Barking. 
Mr.  Lethieullier  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  siteof  aBoman  town,the 
materials  of  which  were  carried  away  to  build  Barking  Abbej^.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  accede  to  this ;  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
thfiT  were  tne  work  of  Boman  hands. 

At  the  entranlse  to  the  present  church-yard  is  a  square  embattled 
gateway,  with  octiigonid  turrets  in  each  side,  and  m  the  centre  a 
pointed  arch.  This  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  abbey. 
Above  the  arch  is  an  apartment,  reached  by  a  narrow  staircase,  called 
in  old  records  ''  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Bood  lofte  atte-^ate,  edified  to 
the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  die  Holy  Bood," — ^havmg  against  the 
waQ  a  representation  of  the  crucifixion  in  aho^relievo.  Of  the 
antiquity  <»  the  figtire  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  this  is  not  its  original  position.  Its  situation  at  one  comer  of  the 
chapel«  wHch  somewnat  mars  it,  appears  to  show  that,  it  has  been 
hrooght  from  some  other  building,  ana  worked  almost  at  random  into 
the  wall  here.  The  structure  contained  a  bell,  whence  it  is  generally 
called  Eire-Bell-gate ;  and  Mr.  Lysons  conjectures  that  it  was  used 
for  tiie  ancient  curfew. 

The  church  of  Barking  is  a  fine  ancient  structure  of  stone,  and 
confabs  a  number  of  monuments,  one  against  the  south  wall 
to  Sir  CSiorles  Montagu,  who  died  in  1625,  representing  a  tent 
in  wlueh  Sir  Charles  is  seen  sitting,  his  head  upon  a  desk,  on  which 
lie  his  helmet  and  gauntlets,  while  the  entrance  is  guarded  by 
sentin^s,  and  near  by  is  a  pa^e  with  a  horse  ready  for  the  field. 

There  are  numerous  charities  in  the  parish.  Before  t^epassing  of 
tile  new  poor  law,  by  a  local  Act  of  tne  26th  of  Geo.  III.,  all  the 
charities  for  the  poor,  not  directed  for  a  particular  object,  were  applied 
to  the  poor-rates,  and  a  rent-charge  of  £20.,  purchased  with  mone^  left 
by  Sir  James  OampbeO  in  1641  to  found  a  school  (then  fallen  mto'a 
minotts  state),  was  s)^[>ropri8ted'  to  the  education  of  children  in  con- 
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Aop^  M  <Hi  a  niaety-niiie  jmn  Imss,  «t  £190.  a  y«Hr,  and  ikige 
mtwal  acbool  hsvinK  beea  eraoled  on  iiw  flite  of  tiie  dd  oM, 
£S80l  ii  cppfied  in  aid  of  it^  Bf  an  oidw  of  Um  oaut  of  chaaeerj, 
dated  aodi  Jime,  18S8,  tha  fdiolo  of  tiia  ckaritiet  ]m«  boon  n^^ 
anddiTided  botwoeatke  seretal  oodenaoticai  diviiioiiB  of  the  ]^anA, 
aamaly:  St  Margvers,  BoAiag;  St  Marr'a  Oiiiieh,  Gtwt  flferd 
and Baticiaff  Side;  aadtfaeHunaaniiovafpttedbjtbaMriBkoffeen 
iortkebeiici&k  of  the  poor.  llie^antiealiavebeaadmdedMiiDlknri^ 


Marganfs^Barimg,  caefeMMrfa.— 1.  A  vnrt-diaxge  of £8.  aywr, 

giTea  by  Henry  Bertie, iBsq.,  in  IfDl,  for  a  weekly  dirtrilmiioii  of 

biead  to  the  poor  of  Baddna  town.    2.  The  diiidende  of  £SOl.  19i.3i 

ConM>le»  kA  by  Edward  flnuth  Biggin,  in  18»^  to  be  diBtribntdd  in  ooab 

and  bread.    8.  A  rent-charge  of  £S.  18b.  4d.,  given  by  WiUiam  Nut- 

browne,  in  1596»  oat  of  the  reetoy  of  Aah,in  Kent    4.  ITinealiH- 

hootea  at  Barking,  given  by  John  Wilde,  in  1614.    lb  J{M  ^ 

Bmrkmg  8ide.-^.  O^e  annnal  aaa  of  £8.  giren  fay  Bobevt  Bflrtie, 

Biq.,  in  1678,  ibr  apprentieing  a  poor  boy  orGfeat  Ilford  Wnd,iiid 

payable  by  the  Cs^  of  London.    6.  The  dhridenda  of  £11S.  If.  Id.. 

OoiMola,  leA  by  Mrs.  Mamret  Hall,  in  1846.    7.  The  dindtfods  of 

£418.  iB.  Id.  Oonaole,  pnrchaeed  in  1888,  under  the  proririoai  of  U 

and  18  Yiefcoria,  ibr  dttsflbrerting  the  forest  of  Hainadt,  inEawx, 

and  to  be  aonnaUy  distriboted  in  ooele  or  other  fiiel  aaMogst  the  imnr 

widowB  of  those  parts  of  the  parish  withm  the  forest  not  reoemng 

parodual  relief,  and  whose  hnsbsnds  hare  been  dead  a  yesr.    BO^een 

Si.  Mm^are^St  Barhimg^  amd  JMtrd^  m  e^woltilarM.— 8.  Thedindends 

of  £400.  Bednoed  Annnities,  left  by  Jsmes  Hayes,  Baq.,  in  1818^  to  be 

eqnslly  dmded  amongst  twelve  poor  nerishioners,  who  reeeive  £10. 

etm.    9.  The  sunnal  sum  of  £40.  left  oy  llunnas  and  Ann  Keptoi, 

in  1764,  paid  by  the  Poulterers'  Company  to  pcKMr  parishioners,  ia  bods 

of  6s.  each*  ana  issmng  out  of  houses  in  JOnmnng'a  AHey,  BuhoMitB 

street  Theremsaningchsritiesare,  namety— 10.  A  rent-diargeoffL 

per  annnm,  issuing  out  of  land  in  Movers  Lanoj  Barking,  left  uj  Afice 

Leonard,  in  1566. 11.  A  rent-charge  of  £1.  per  annum,  issoing  out  of  land 

at  Barking,  left  by  Joseph  Dent»  m  1726.  18.  The  dividends  of  £66. 1^^ 

East  India  stock,  left  by  Thomas  CoUett,  in  the  year  1738.     13.  The 

rent  of  5^  acres  of  land  in  Eastbory  Level,  purchased  wi^  £100.  lefi  ^ 

Sir  James  Campbell,  in  1614.   14.  The  rent  of  6  acres  of  copjiiold 

land  cslled  Gotland's^  granted  by  Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe,  in  1679. 

16.  The  rent  of  6^  acres  of  land  called  Kingsbridge  marsh,  giren  bj 

Jonathan  and  Thomas  CoUett  in  1741.    16.  The  rents  of  the  market 

house  estate,  comprising  the  town  hall  at  Barldnj^,  and  the  tollfl  of 

the  fair  and  market,  witn  the  adjoining  houses,  given  by  Sir  Thontf 

Panshawe  in  1662 ;  these  are  directed  by  the  order  of  the  court  iofom 

one  fund*  and  to  be  annnally  diTided  as  follows :  to  St.  Margaret's, 

Barkings  three-fifths,  together  with  the  ^om  of  £8,    and  to  Greek 

Ilford  two-fifths  less  £8.    Oat  of  the  mcmies  najrable  to  Greet  Bfoid, 

Barking  Sids  reeems  one-fourth.    The  parisn  is  entitled  besideB  to 

two  presentatioas  to  Christ's  Hospital,  giren  by  J<^  Fowke,  Em.  ib 

1686 ;  Barking  and  Ilford  take  these  alternately.  Barking  Side  tita|^ 

erery  fonrthpresentation  ont  of  those  apportioned  to  Bford.   Tofi 

late  J.  S.  Thompson,  who  died  in  1869,  left  £100  to  (he  National 

School,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Wade,  of  Uford,  left  in  the  same  year 

£100  £6r  the  poor  of  lUord. 

The  outlying  wards  of  Barking  are  extensitoTfUsges.    GreatDford 


m  in  fiwi*  »  iowa,  «qi»lliii|;  iapofidfttum  the ttoibir  ]NubbIi»  ftom 
whidi,  eoolestasticfillj,  it  ds  Bepmitod,  aad  hM  a  haiidionM  cknreli, 
arected  in  1831  at  a  oo0t  of  £3,500.  Tkis  dintoiot  indiidot  Cluuiwell 
Ward;  Barkini;  Side,  where  a  new  olmroli  wai  ereoled  in  1840  at  aa 
OQtlAf  of  £3,000;  aad  Aldborough  Hatch*  at  whkh  there  is  a  chapel- 
of-eaie ;  and  witiiin  its  oireait  are  many  eood  seats  and  handsome 
reiideaees.  Within  the  Tillage  is  Clements,  tHepfof^ert^ofthe  late  J.  SL 
Tiiompson,  Es<|^  with  fine  walks,  durohbezies,  and  gairdens  aronnd  it, 
ud  the  honse  is  enriohed  with  a  oolkotion  of  antiqtiities.  Onnbrook 
House,  aboat  half  a  mile  n<Mrth  of  the  Tills|(e,  me  seat  of  J«  Paaris, 
Esq.,  is  a  flfood  house,  ffreatly  improred,  with  tastefnl  and  park*like 
gtojKBdB,  irorther  on  is  V  alentines,  a  large  bride  mansion,  in  a  pleasant 
httle  park,  originallj  boilt  by  J.  Ohadwiek,  Esq.,  a  son-in-law  of 
ArehJ^shop  TiUotson,  and  the  residence  of  J.  0.  Holcombe,  Sso.  In  tlsa 
Tiikge  is  a  hospital,  oriffinally  founded  by  the  Abbess  of  Barkings  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  for  lejurons  tenants  and  serrants,  to  eonsiat  of 
a  leoDUUP  master,  a  leprous  master,  thirteen  leprous  brethreiH  two 
ekapUins,  and  two  derks.  After  the  dissofaiiion,  when  it  was  ralnad 
at  £21.  9s.  4d.  a-year,  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Esq.*  who 
taned  it  into  a  sort  of  ahns-hoose  for  six  poor  men,  who  reeeiT« 
£2.  lis.  eadi,  and  a  chaplain  with  a  salary  of  i514  a  year.  It  is  now 
rested  in  the  Marqiods  <n  Salisbnzy,  who  pays  the  yeany  stipends ;  and 
the  ehspel,  which  is  100  feet  by  20  feet;  waa  the  only  place  of  worship 
for  the  mhabitants  before  the  erection  of  the  new  ohnrch. 

LnVLH  Ilfou  is  a  small  parish  on  the  opposite  side  of-ihe  Eodsn. 
It  indndes  the  gaol,  erected  in  1831  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  and  since 
enlarged  and  improred.  Its  little  church  oontains  the  ranltclthe 
lienthiellier  flmuly  $  and  amongst  the  inscriptions  is  the  following  to 
tke  learned  antiquarian  ttom  whose  manuscript  we  hare  quoted :— * 

"In  xB«inory  of'Smiirt  Lethieollier,  Esq.,  a  gentlemao  of  poVita  BfeiaCnrv  and 
ciapat  taste,  an  encoaragar  of  art  and  iaganwu  artiiti,  a  atadiooa  nromoter  af 
Ktenury  enqatriM,  a  companion  and  a  fri«nd  of  learned  man ;  iadrntrioajy  WMd  in 
tin  iciaooo  of  aniiquiCjr,  and  ridily  possoMad  of  the  ouriont  productions  of  uatnre,  bat 
vlio  modestW  desired  no  other  iuscription  ou  his  tomb  than  what  he  had  made  the 
rale  of  his  life— to  do  jnstly,  to  lore  mercj,  and  to  walk  hnmblr  with  his  God.  Ha 
was  bom  KCT.  8rd,  1701,  and  died  without  issne,  Aogtnt  87th,  1790* 

The  charities  for  the  poor  consist  of  the  dividends  of  £1,000.  stoclc, 
left  by  John  Hayes,  in  1818 ;  and  £1,  a  year  from  Hyde*s  oharitrv'. 

About  the  Hfords  are  the  elephant  beefs,  which  Iiare  attracted  tKe 
notice  of  the  learned — spots  in  the  ezcavationa  for  brick-earth,  in 
wbich  the  bones  of  huge  elephants,  identical  with  the  Siberian 
msQunoth,  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  large  oxen,  and  other  animalB,  have 
been  duff  up.  The  remnants  of  these  giants  of  ancient  days  hare 
ennchea  yarious  geological  museums.  Antonio  Bmdy,  Esq.,  in  an 
ablepaper  on  the  subject,  says— 

"  liure  is  no  trace  of  the  works  of  man  assocfated  with  the  bones  at  Bfbrd.  I  have 
Msrebed  for  them  in  oompany  with  If  r.  Plrestwidhi  Mr.  Flowers,  and  other  gwlogioAl 
fiieods,  I  hare  made  dilisant  inqoiry  of  the  workasen,  and  I  eaa  odofidently  assert  that 
is  jet  as  erideooa  tlMit  man  and  the  mammoth  were  osntempocmnsa  enis  at  Ilford*'^ 

Bagekrav .— This  Bsbaoh. — ^Bdow  Barking,  Dagenham  stretches 
£ran&  the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames  far  into  the  forest 
lands  seven  miles  inland,  the  northern  border  being  fiill  five  miles 
from  the  straggling  village.  Sir  Charles  Hulse  is  lord  of  Dagenham, 
a&d  T.  Hanbury,  Esq.  owns  the  manor  of  Gockermouth,  which  com- 
prises the  southern  purt  of  the  parish.  Yalenee-house,  formerly  held 
by  tibe  Valences,  earls  of  Pembroke,  undev  the  AJMbess^  Barking,  is 
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a  good  old  modennatd  mauin;  and  Buodoes,  ihe  ae$k  rfihe 
Faadiawefl  for  tlie  2a«t  two  eentuEiefl,  is  a  spadouB  brick  buildings 
rtanding  in  a  park,  and  hMB  embattled  peaunent  and  turret*— 
the  work»  Howerer^  of  modem  bands,  tbe  bouse  baying  been 
new  fronted  in  1816.  Kear  tbe  embankment  of  the  Th^i^^y  u  « 
broad  pool  of  44  acres,  tbe  standing  mark  of  Ibe  inundation  known 
as  pagenbam  Breacb,  wbicb  in  1707  laid  desolate  ibis  part  of  the 
paiisb.  On  tbe  17tb  of  December  in  tbat  year,  an  extiaordinaiy 
tu^h  tide  blew  np  a  small  slnice  made  in  tbe  sea-wall  for  tbe  purpose 
of  drainage.  Tnis  migbt  easily  bave  been  stopped  by  prompt  action, 
but  it  was  neglected,  and  neglect  led  to  its  nsnid  consequences.  Tlis 
water  making  in  and  out  at  eacb  sncceedymg  tide,  tore  open  a  cbannd 
100  yards  wi^  and  30  feet  deep,  by  wbicb  a  tbouaand  acres  of  ridi 
lancU  wortb  £3  an  acre,  were  orerwbelmed  hj  tbe  waters ;  and  at  iha 
montb  of  tbe  breacb  a  sandbank  was  ibrraed,  stretcbing  a  mOe  into  the 
Thames,  tbreatening  to  destroy  the  navigation.  For  seyen  years  the  pro- 
prietors of  tbe  land  endeayonred  to  rescue  their  property,  out  atmggled 
with  tbe  water  in  yain ;  and  after  baring  expended  more  than  tbe  ti^ 
of  tbe  soil  tbey  gaye  up  the  work  in  despair.  Pajdiament  then  interposed 
in  order  to  preserre  the  nayigation  of  tbe  riyer,  and  a  tax  was  laid  on 
all  yessels  passing  up  and  down,  to  raise  money  to  repair  tbe  besdi* 
William  BosweU  contracted  for  £16,500  to  stop  the  breacb,  r^rnore 
^e  abelf  in  tbe  Thames,  and  make  good  tbe  walk.  He  faded,  and 
abandoned  tbe  undertfliung.  In  1715  Captain  Perry  undertook  the 
work  for  £26,000,  and  a  promise  that  if  tbat  was  not  sufBoJeD^  he 
should  be  recommended  to  parliament  for  a  further  grant.  ^Sep* 
tembcr,  1717,  an  extraordinary  tide  tore  down  bis  works  to  their 
{b9ndatiQns.  Twice  afterwards  they  were  damaged  in  a  similar  way- 
in  fiye  years,  boweyer,  be  accon^>li&ed  bis  task  at  an  ej^penditore  of 
£40,472«  186.  8}d.  Sy  tbe  Act  of  7  Geo.  L  c.  20,  tbe  fnrtber  sum  of 
£15,000  was  granted  to  Captain  Perry,  but  after  all  k^^-was  a  loser  by  hi> 
suocesfifid  work.  _Iu  tbe  process  of  (be  works  a  nioorlogg,  or  Veui  of 
buried  wood,  wbicb  appears  to  run  for  miles  along  ibe  sicEeof  the  river, 
was  cut  into.  It  lies  tnree  or  four  feet  under  tbe  surface  of  tbe  niaiyfar 
and  is, about  te;ii  feet  iu  depth.  It  contained  yew  trees  fourteen.or 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  perfectly  sound ;  willows  more  thin 
two  feet  in  girth>  but  like  toucbwood;  and  mingled  witb  it  was  small 
l>ru^wood«  and  eyen  baael-nuts,  wbicb  c^ipeared  sound  to  tbe  ay^hnt 
crumbled  to  tbe  touch.  Some  baye  indulged  learned  surmises  ihst 
^eae  aire  the  remains  of  tbe  deyastation  of  the  deluge  s  others  dist 
tney  axe  tbe  remnants  of  the  old  forest  beaten  down  and  buried  hf 
stprms,  and  inundations  at  a  later  age ;  but  the  most  practi(^  coneln- 
sion  is  that  they  were  purposely  laid  there  by  some  of  tiie  nule 
ongineors  of  olden  times,  as  foundations  for  works  to  sbut  out  the 
^ublesome  flow  of  the  Thames  on  to  the  neighbouring  lands- 

The  ohurcb  is  a. good  structure,  wblob  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
JSO^-  It  contains  a  ni^nber  pf  monmnents  and  inscripiions^-one  s 
tomb  of  white,  and^ey  marble,  with  the  figures  of  a  judge  in  bistobesb 
i^id  a.  lady,  and  an  inscription  which  statos  that-r 

'  "Sir  Biebaid  Alibon,  knt,  *  peieen  of  cstmovdhifury  ^bilUiei,  was  adTsanad^ij  Xnf 
J9atm  tbe  Seoood  to  tbexank  of  e  iodgei  tboogh  h«  wu  a  Calholuv  sod  thai  he  wii 
tbe.oaly  oue  of  t^at  pereoAMOU  who  had  for  one  hundred  nnd  fif^  years  been  a^fiuicid 
to  80(^1  dignity;  and  tliat  be  died  22nd  August,  1688,  ag^d  SS." 

There  are  good  free  schools  in  the  parisbf  founded  by  WiUiaml'ordi 
a  farmer,  who,  in  1825,  lefb  £10,000.  Three  per  Cent.  Bank  Annnitiefl 
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for  the  purpose,  ^th^  the  proTinon  that  ijf0y  should  be  poodooted 
aeeording  to  tiie  prmciples  of  Hke  Church  of  England,  but  flot  on  the 
Bell,  L^casterian,  or  any  other  new  system,  and  uiat  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Fanshaw  should  act  as  a  trustee  ;  a  scheme  was  laid  down  hy 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1828,  and  the  income  is  applied  in'payment 
of  the  master  and  mistress,  clothing  the  children,  proytding  coals, 
Ac.  The  diTidends  of  £900.  stock,  left  by  the  same  donor,  are  applied 
in  the  distribution  of  clothing  for  the  aged  poor,  on  the  loth  of 
December.  The  other  charities  for  the  poor  are  a  rent-charge  of  £8; 
left  by  William  Armestead,  out  of  Hay-street  farm,  Homchurch,  in 
16B7 ;  £5.  a  year  out  of  Want  Farm,  left  by  William  Witiiflm ;  the 
dirkiends  of  £25.  5s.  stock,  left  by  Mrs.  Wdper,  in  1820 ;  a  feiit- 
thzrge  of  £8.  12s.,  out  of  Two  Acre  Piece,  left  by  John  White,  in 
1671 ;  the  diYidends  of  £5,000.  stock,  derived  from  anuuities  left  by 
Bichard  IJphill,  in  1716,  for  apprenticing  poor  children ;  £100  stock, 
left  by  Thomas  Waters,  in  1756,  for  the  mstrUction  of  poor  childreu; 
and  40s.  a  year  out  of  a  house  left  by  Bichard  Oomyns,  in  1757,  to 
be  dntnbuted  smongst  poor  widows  not  receiving  parochial  relief. 

WooDFOftD  has  little  about  it  of  old  historical  note.  It  stands  in 
flie  forest,  with  its  rarious  eminences  commanding  beautiful  views  not 
only  of  the  neighbouring  vales  and  woodlands,  but  into  Kent  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  over  London.  Woodford  Wells— so  called  from  ^ 
t(i\l  of  miraculous  repute  in  olden  times,— and  Woodford  Brid^e,^ 
which  are  little  outiring  hamlets,  as  well  as  the  village  itself,  with  its 
pretty  ^en  and  shaded  waUcs,  are  visited  in  the  summer  i^lonths  b;^ 
troops  or  city  pilgrims,  who  come  to  worship  natore  at  her  toral  ^mne. 
'RiB  parish  contams  a  number  of  good  mansions,  principally  th,e  retreats 
of  merchfuits  and  men  in  metropolitan  trade.  This  was  one  of  the 
lordships  given  by  Harold  to  the  monks  of  Waltham,  and  it  remaiiied 
in  <^eir  possession  till  the  dissolution.  The  manorial  rights  t^o  now 
vested  in  tiie  Earl  of  Momington,  having  beeu  purchased  by  Aichai'dt 
Earl  TUney,  in  1707 ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  custom 
of  what  is  called  **  borough  English"  prevails  here-- that  is,  that  the 
yotmgest,  and  not  the  eldest,  son  succeeds  as  heir  to  a  copyhold  estate, 
xhe  diurch  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  having  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  in  1 817,  at  a  cost  of  about  £9,0u> ;  and  a  yew  tree, 
which  was  noticed  as  remarkable  a  centmr  ago.  still  flourisKes  in  the 
yard;  the  trunk,  at  rather  more  than  nmr  feet  from  the  groond, 
measures  fourteen  feet  in  drcumference,  and  its  boughs  form  a  circle 
of  160  feet. 

nie  charitieB  consist  of  a  yearly  rent-charge  of  £5.,  purchased  with 
£100.  poor's  stock,  in  1657,  of  which  £40.  was  left  by  Eliza  Elwes,  in 
1625 ;  40s.  a  year  out  of  the  estate  called  Naked  Beauty,  left  by  Sll* 
Hemry  Lee ;  20b.  a  rear  from  Baanpton's  charity ;  Hke  oividends  of 
£260.  stock»  derived  from  gifts  by  William  B^escott  and  others ;  £10. 
a  vear  left  by  Ellen  Dodd,  in  1814— £4.  14b.  for  four  sermons,  and 
£5. 68.  for  distribution  in  bread ;  the  dividends  of  £283.  9s.  ll<}.  stocky 
left  by  Ellen  Hawker,  in  1816,  and  of  £731.  ICs.  4d.,  purchased  with 
£600.  left  by  Dr.  Sogers,  £100.  by  John  Harman,  and  £85.  given  by 
Br.  Waits,  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  Mrs.  Angier ;  the  dividends  of 
£500.  flte^  left  by  John  POppleweU,  in  1820,  fer  the  v^Mdr  of  a 
ttomanent,  10s.  to  the  derk,  and  distribution  in  coals,  and  of  £80#t- 

given  by  Anne  and  Eebecca  Popplcwell,  for  Dke  pTJOfpOses  iujSSl; 

aadthe  dividends  of  £129.  8s.  stocki  purchased  with  money  lef^  by 

Henry  Burmester  in  1828.  *    "   ' 
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WAvrBAVSTov  ftd$oi]»  Woodford,  on  the  T«rge  of  tha  fiMit;  lai 
al>o«ndB  in  boautifiil  woodland  foeneiy,  with  a  trttotof  ttitmh  h&d 
towards  tb;*  Lea,  hj  which  mer  it  is  separated  iVom  Middleset.  Itt 
popnlatbui  whieh  is  that  of  a  good  town,  and  has  yasldy  incriMsed 
within  tiia  last  ten  years,  ii  scattered  over  a  series  of  sepsrstei 
▼Ulages-^hordi-end,  Chapel-end,  ^orth-end,  Marsh-street,  Hithaai 
hill.  Clay-street,  Whips-cross,  send  Wood-street.  In  Ec^rsra  tb 
C3onfesBor's  reign  the  sveater  part  of  the  parish  belong  to 
Wi^lheof,  Earl  of  Northnmberland,  who  so  often  plotted  aeamittiie 
Conqueror,  and  at  last  perished  on  the  block.  Sufoseqnentiy  it  wu 
diriaed  amongst  Tarioos  noble  families ;  and  Viscount  Marnard  isnoiir 
lord  of  Walthamstow-Toni,  the  other  manors  being  held  by  imm 
indiriduals.  There  are  many  good  houses  and  pleasant  seats  in  tiie 
Tillages  and  upland  spots  of  the  parish.  Higham-house,  occupied  bj 
Wilfiam  Locke,  Esq.,  a  good  mansion  on  the  north  side,  is  pietQ- 
resquely  situated ;  and  Beuevue  House,  a  modem  erec^on  of  briek, 
witn  stone  facings,  and  a  semi-circular  portico  supported  bf  losift 
columns,  a  fine  lake  and  76  acres  of  park  and  pleasure  mim<H  abott 
it,  stands  upon  an  eminence  which  commands  the  vale  of 'Ae  Left,  the 
fbtfcst,  and  a  large  tract  of  Essex,  with  glimpses  of  tlM  sosasiy  is 
four  other  eocmties. 

The  church  is  a  noble  and  imposing  structure,  beHeredto  h«v«bM& 
partly  erected  by  Sir  George  li^nox,  Lord  Mayort>f  London  in  1S14, 
who  sleeps  with  his  lady  in  the  <^pel  at  the  east  end.  l%ere  sid 
a  'number  of  monuments  in  the  sacred  edifice,  some  of  tb&m  to  the 
memory  of  the  Gonyen  and  Maynard  fkmilies.»— l^ere  are  Avee 
district^ohttrohes, — St.  James's,  at  Marsh^street ;  St.  Peter's^  ia  Ifew- 
road;  and  ^.John's,  at  Chapel-End. 

Thei«  are  thirte^i  almshouses  and  a  good  free  school  near  the  drarch, 
in  which  the  foundation  scholars,  for  lOs.  a  quarter,  axv  taught  Latts, 
English,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    These  were  fbtmded  in  the  38rd  of 
Henry  YIII.,  by  Sir  George  M onox,  who  endowed  them  with  a  rent- 
charge  of  ;fi4i2. 17s.  4d.  out  of  houses  in  AlihsUows  Staining,  Londoo, 
;09. 18s.  4d.  for  «k  priest  to  teac^  20  to  SOfree  sdfeoiara,  i96.  18s.  4d.  for 
■Vtk  obit  in  liie  church,  £19. 14s.  4d.  for  the  alms-people,  £ft.  8s.  8d.  to 
the  palish  clerk  to  help  to  teach  the  children,  and  £6.  for  coals  to  th^ 
almS'-people<    Sdmona  Aiford,  in  1699,  fuzther  charged  the  hciise» 
with  £9.,  £7  to  be  applied  to  the  alms-peo^e,  and  £§.  to  the  sdtool* 
master  or  some  other  person  to  distribute  it.    The  obit  was  diseon- 
thiued,  and  the  rent-oharges  were  reduced  to  £21.,  in  1782,  on  the 
ownefrs  giving  up  to  the  parish  the  diapel  and  north  aisle  in  the  dsnofat 
whidi  were  Mded  by  the  founder.    The  following  have  be^i  added  to 
Hie  endowment:    £280.  13s.  Stock,  left  by  John  Herman,  in  1815; 
£7Sd.  left  by  Bichard  Banks,  in  1812 ;  £600.  left  by  William  Bedford, 
in  18^1    Ine 'proceeds  are  applied  to  the  alms-priest  sdhooimaster, 
and  hir  stipends  and  coals  to  the  alms-people.    There  are  also-six  afani- 
houses  fov  poor  widows,  built  by  Mary  Squire,  in  1796,  and  eBdowed 
with  £2,900  stock,  each  inmate  to  receive  £13.,  £3.  to  be  applied  ia 
repairs^  and  £6.  to  be  distributed  amongst  twelve  poor  members  of  the 
church  in  Walthamstow.    Maynord's  charify  consists  of  a  farm  of 
52a.  3b.-  24f.,  at  Higham  Hill,  purchased  with  £960.  left  by  HeiizT 
Maynard,  in  1686,  ttid  a  farm  of  30a..  2b.  14p.  at  Hale-end  ;  the  pro* 
ceeds  are  applied  to  the  vicar,- to  the  schoolmaster,  for  dtttribttioA 
ameingstthe  poor,  flndin-rings  to  the  churchwarden  and  overseeisfiir 
t^ir  tvouble*    The  other  charities  are,  a  rent-flboge  of  iB99i  ftom  * 
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tan  m  Hank-l06,  giy«n  faj  James  Holbfook,  ia  1805 1  ;07.  ICi.  md 
ofkndleftby  TnfltnoiCkmyeni,  in  the  Utof  JtmesL;  £8.aiitof  la&d 
and  buildings  in  Marsh^treet,  l«ft  by  Bieknrd  GUmofet,  in  1642;  £^4 18fl. 
out  of  land  left  bj  Thomaa  Gamnel,  in  164S ;  the  intevest  of  £1B0. 
from  beonestB  of  Gjiomaa  Tomer  and  Anthony  and  Daniel  Oompton  i 
Pound  Sleld,  of  U.  Sn,  I7r.,  left  by  Jeremiah  Wahielin,  in  1786,  for  dit- 
trilmtion  of  bread  and  meat  on  ne  w  year'a  day ;  a  MDt-ehaiVfe  of  £8.  out 
of  Stone  Hall  estate,  left  (with  similar  oeqnests  to  neighbonrinf^ 
paiiihes)  by  Bobert  Aampston,  in  1685 ;  the  dividends  of  £1/X», 
vtoek,  pnrehssed  with  money  left  bv  Thomas  Legendre,  in  1758,  and 
Gathenne  Woolbell,  in  1757»  distribnted  in  coals ;  the  dividends  of 
£600.  stoek,  left  by  Mary  Newell,  in  1810,  for  apprentioing  yearly 
one  poor  hoy,  and  the  aid  of  the  chnrch  6onday*sohool ;  four  fields  of 
18i..  In.  167.,  trarohased  with  yarions  benefactions  in  1650;  18a*  dn*  8p4, 
of  iand  in  Hale-end  lane,  purchased  with  money  left  by  Thomas  Oolby, 
in  1633 ;  three  houses  and  gardens,  left  by  Edward  CSorbett,  in  1674, 
dOi.to  ^  minister  for  a  sermon,  5e.  to  tiie  clerk,  and  the  rest  to  the 
poor;  3b.  6p.  of  land  given  by  the  Kev.  W.  Hylo,  in  1487; 
a  rent-oharge  of  £10.  out  of  Grange  Hill  farm,  Lmooln,  left  by 
S.  Traff<»d,  in  1723,  for  repairing  his  tomb,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
poor.— 6a.  2b.  of  land  were  left  by  Edmnnd  Wise,  in  1782 ;  £100.  stook 
tyylhomas  Bims,  in  1788;  and  £100.  stoek,  by  John  Sigge,  in  1806, 
for  repainng  tombs,  and  the  smrplaa  ia  sppHeo  to  the  poor*— -Lngo 
qamUties  of  coals,  &c.,  are  distributed  from  tliese  charities. 

Of  Lvnoy,  and  its  important  and  appendant  hamlet  of  Lbttok- 
«rojn~-4arge  and  delightful  villages,  which,  though  within  six  miks  of 
London,  are  of  a  sylvan  oharaoter— the  Earl  of  Moraington  and  J. 
Pardee,  Esq.,  are  now  the  lords.  Part  of  the  lands  wsro  givea  by 
Hirold  as  an  endowment  to  the  Abbey  of  Waltham ;  the  manor  of 
Leyton  belonged  to  Stratford  Abbey ;  and  the  Prionr  of  ^.  Helen's, 
Lmdon,  owned  Harks ;  bo  that  the  m<»k8  monopolixed  the  ^ater 
part  of  the  lordships  mid  lands.  It  was,  however,  a  place  of  impot- 
tanoe  kmg  before  that  period.  Here  the  Soman  rabed  his  villa  or 
boilt  his  station — ^thoush  it  was  certainly  not  Durolitum,  as  Camden 
aad  othem  imagined.  In  1718,  in  during  up  land  lor  a  garden  near 
the  Mttuor-house,  vast  foundations  oi  buildixigi)  partly  of  stone,  were 
found,  eartending  over  two  acres,  in  which  were  huge  quantities  of 
Boman  bricks  and  tiles,  pieces  of  Egyptian  granite,  ana  semal  medals* 
In  de^wning  a  pond  near  the  spot,  abmit  the  same  period,  huge 
vredcs  of  former  buildmgs  were  diseovered  lying  under  ten  feet  of 
<%-^walls  four  ieei  in  thickness,  large  oak  timbers  mortioed 
together  as  if  for  a  floor,  and  at  the  end  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
it  stood  an  ardied  and  moulded  gateway,  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet 
broadt'-probably  the  r^nains  of  long«buried  Boman  hMttatioas.  This 
coiqeetnre  appears  to  be  conflrmed  by  the  fact  that  urns  with  bones  and 
ashes,  and  silver  and  brass  coins,  both  consular  and  imperial,  irom 
tke  tbae  of  Julius  Cflssar,  were  found  about  the  site  of  the  uncovered 
miDs,  as  well  as  in  the  chUroh-yard  and  near  EnckhoHa.  Silveor*  codns 
with  Saxon  charaeters  on  them  have  also  been  picked  up.  It  is  less, 
however,  for  its  antiquarian  interest  than  for  its  handsome  houses 
embosomed  in  trees,  the  beauiaful  suburban  villas  scattered  about;  th^ 
views  over  meadow  and  marsh  land,  and  the  glimpses  of  forest  scenery^ 
that  the  traveller  will  pause  as  he  passes  the  twm  villsges  of  Leyton 
and  Leytonstone.  The  seats  of  most  pretension  are  the  maaor-hoose, 
bekmgiDg  to  J.  Bodoe,  Esq. ;  Leyton  house^  n  large  brioik  mansion. 
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wHih  taaUfiil  gtowidB,  the  reflidonoe  of  Mx.  Aldenmia Sidneys  tiie 
eonnirylioma  of  J.  Masterman,  Esq.,  a  liandflotne  house  in  tiie  norih; 
Walwoodfl,  a  large  and  noble  mansion  on  the  yeree  of  the  forest  at 
Lejrtonstone,  boilt  hj  Lord  Colohester,  in  1693,  aim  now  the  seat  of 
William  Cotton,  Esq. ;  and  Leytonsione  House,  which  was  one  of  Uw 
country  residences  of  the  late  Sir  E.  North  Buxton. 

The  ohundi  is  a  neat  building,  and,  except  the  tower,  was  reboilt  in 
1821,  at  a  cost  of  £^44JS.,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  raised  by 
subscriptions,  uid  the  rest  was  supplied  hj  rate.  There  are  a  numto 
of  monuments ;  the  most  stately  are  to  Sir  William  Hickes,  who  wu  a 
great  sufferer  for  his  steady  attachment  to  Charles  L ;  to  Gharlea 
Goring,  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  died  in  1670 ;  and  to  William  Bowjer, 
the  celebrated  printer.  John  Strype,  the  well-known  antiquarian  and 
historian,  was  minister  here  in  1677,  and  held  the  ricarage  for  68 
years.  The  district  church  of  Leytonstone  was  erected  in  1833,  at  a 
cost  of  £6,000.,  raised  principally  by  subscriptions. 

The  National  Schools  are  in  the  Eli;iabethan  strf le,  built  in  1847i 
at  a  cost  of  £1,200,  raised  by  subseriotion,  on  the  site  of  an  old  £ree 
school  founded  in  1698,  bv  Bobert  Osier,  who  endowed  it  with  a  reni- 
oharge  of  £12.  for  seyen  boys  of  Leyton  and  seyen  of  Walthamstov ; 
Wilfiam  Bosanquet  also  left  £200.  stock,  in  1813,  for  the  diyidends  to 
supply  the  free  scholars  with  books  and  stationery.  There  are  eif^lit 
almshouses  near  the  Church  for  poor  widows,  founded  by  John  Smitii, 
in  1668,  endowed  with  a  rent-charge  of  £20.  out  of  Hughes  Eann ; 
£12.  a  year  out  of  Beyill  Upland  JB^arm,  Mayland,  left  oy  Charles 
PhiUipps,  in  1747 ;  £6.  out  of  a  house  in  Doyer-street,  London,  left 
by  John  Phillipps,  in  the  same  year ;  the  diyidex^ds  of  £300.  stedr, 
left  by  William  Bosanquet,  in  1813 ;  of  £300.  left  by  Thomas  Lane^ 
in  1817 ;  of  £200.  left  by  Magdalen  Daubuz,  in  1818 ;  of  £250.  Bask 
Stock,  left  by  Mrs.C.  Moyer,  in  1827 ;  of  £120.  98.  8d.  leftbyMaiy 
Bertie,  in  1832 ;  end  a  rent-charge  of  £1.  out  of  Coopersale  estate, 
left  by  Henry  Archer,  in  1 584.— -The  poor  haye  also  £1.  a  year,  from 
Bampston's  cnarity ;  the  rent  of  Small  Gains,  3a.  Ir.  9p.,  purchased 
with  money  left  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hickes,  in  1702 ;  &d.  a  year 
«ut  of  a  uurm  in  Marsh-Land ;  and  £560.  stock,  called  "  the  inbsiti- 
taata'  chanty,'*  arising  from  sums  paid  for  the  endosure  of  waste  lands. 
Seyeral  <^  these  charities  are  apphed  in  the  distribution  of  bread. 

Wanstk),  adjacent  to  Leyton,  planted  upon  the  southern  ycoy^e 
of  the  forest,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  yiUages  of  the  district ; 
*and  its  subject  hamlet  of  Snaresbrook,  with  its  wild  forest  wood- 
land, and  the  Boding;  here  forming  a  fine  expanse  of  water,  4lottecl  orer 
with  little  islands,  is  rich  in  beautiful  sylyan  scenery,  which  in  the 
summer  season  attracts  crowds  of  pleasure  seekers  &om  the  metropolis, 
and  sends  them  back  to  the  crowded  city  with  exalted  ideas  en  the 
charms  of  country  life.  Wanstead  Flats,  which  was  an  open  common 
of  about  800  acres,  has  been  partly  enclosed.  IVaoes  of  the  Bomans 
haye  been  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tesselated  payement,  coins,  ruined  foundations,  urns,  pateree,  caldned 
bones,  and  other  relics— «howin^  that  the  imperial  rulers  either  selected 
the  spot  for  the  erection  of  their  yillas  or  seued  upon  it  for  a  miHtaiy 
station.  Wanstead  was  giyen  in  Saxon  times  to  the  Abbey  of  Si 
Peter's,  Westminster,  and  was  confirmed  to  it  by  Edward  me  Con- 
fesaor,  but  afterwards  passed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  On  the  dawn 
of  Protestantism  it  was  forfeited  by  a  recusant  tenant,,  who  rafiiaed  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy,  and  came  to  Lord  Bich — after- 
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wards  to  IHuDej,  the  Grreat  Earl  of  Leioeaten  who  reaided  in  Him 
ancient  manaion,  and  here  esteH^ined  hia  voytl  niiatreaa»  Qaeen  SJdaa* 
beth,  for  aereral  days,  dtmng  the  time  he  waa  baaking  in  har  faTxmlf. 
Jadiea  I.,  too,  dwelt  here  for  Bome  time  in  10O7.  This  monarch  granted 
fte  eatate  to  Kr  Henry  MOdmay,  Master  of  tiie  Jeirel  Offiee,  sad  uai. 
ofHnmphrey  Mildmay,  Esq.,  of  DttabQry,irho  loat  it  f<n' acting  as 
one  of  3ie  |nagea  of  Chariea  I.  Beinj?  ffta^ted  away  again  by  the  oro  wn, 
it  was  porchaaed  by  Sir  Joaiah  €^0,  one  of  I9ie  merchant  prmcda  of 
London.  Hia  aon  built  Wanated  Honae,  near  the  aite  of  the  anoient 
mansion,  in  1715.  In  17dl  he  waa  adraneed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl^ 
an  act  of  parliament  being  paaaed  three  years  afterwarda  to  enable  the 
&mily  to  aaanme  the  name  of  Tilney.  This  manaionwaa  one  of  the 
moat  magnificent  and  richly  furnished  in  the  kingdom.  The  written 
descripti^  1^  of  it  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  tradition  reoorta 
ofthelari^  coathneaa  with  iHiich  it  was  adorned.  It  waa  binlt  of  Fort^ 
land  atone*  witii  a  yetr  grand  portico  in  the  centre,  supported  !>▼  large 
Corinthian  columna.  The  grand  hall  waa  fifW-three  feet lon^  and  fosty- 
five  wide.  Wanated  Houae,  whidi  abounaed  with  fine  paintings  «nd 
Btatnea,  aaya  the  deacription,  <*.  ia  one  of  the  nobleat  houaea  in  En^and.*' 

Thia  princely  dwellinfi^  waa  often  the  resort  of  royal  peraonagea ;  and 
the  Brince  of  Gond^  and  othera  of  the  fugitive  Bourbona  dwelt  liet<e 
fi>r  some  time  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  But  the  last 
in  lineal  deaoent  o{  the  Timeya — the  rich  heireas,  Miaa  Tilaey  LoBff*<<- 
narried  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Long  Pole  Wellealey,  afterwards  £erf  of 
Mornington,  whose  aon,  the  present  earl,  is  now  lord  of  tiie  manor, 
and  the  con8e(][uenceB  of  that  unhappy  marriage  involved  the  demoHtiiOh 
of  the  noble  pile.  The  unfortunate  lady  lived  to  aee  the  heirlooms  of 
her  family  in  the  grasp  of  creditora,  the  magnificent  fomiture  carried 
off  bv  the  hi^eat  bidder,  and,  in  1828,  even  her  home  pulled  down 
and  thematenala  lotted  out  for  aale.  As  we  look  iroon  the  manaionieaa 
paik^fbr  all  that  remains  ia  the  steward's  house— the  overgrown  wvlka, 
and  once  ahnoat  elyaian  pleasure  grounds,  now  let  out  for  pasturage, 
we  cannot  but  aigh  over  this  sad  pase  of  patrician  history. 

But  though  Wanated  Houae  has  oiaa^eared,  another  noble  pile  has 
risen  up  in  the  pariah,  with  its  walla  laid  on  more  hallowed,  and  we 
may  hope  on  more  permanent,  foundationa.  Near  8nareab«>ok  ataaidB 
the  Infant  Orphan  Aaylum,  an  extensive  building  wi4^  projeetiBg 
▼ings,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  firat  atone  of  which  waa  laid  by 
lua  Boy  al  Highneaa  Prince  Albert  on  the  24th  of  July,  1841 .  It  ia  more 
especially  intended  for  the  children  of  &08e  who  havo  been  in  re- 
spectable circumstances,  but  ia  open  to  all  orphans  whose  parents 
nerer  receited  parochial  aid ;  and  here  at  the  present  time,  under 
^jal  patronage,  and  supported  by  noble  aubscnptiona,  hunxlreda  ef 
little  onea  find  happy  ahelter,  who  would  otherwise  hiave  been  Uit 
^^riiling  about  the  tughwaya  and  byewaya  of  a  \Aeok  world* 

Ihe  church  of  Wanated,  which  atands  wi^in  the  park,  waa  rebtdlt 
at  the  cloae  of  the  laat  century.  It  containa  an  el^ant  monument  to 
Sir  Joaiah  Child,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1699.  The  National  School  of  the 
Parish  ia  endowed  with  £500.  stock  left  by  George  Bowles,  Esq. ,  in  1817, 
and  £170.  donations  of  the  inhabitanta.  The  poor  have  iti.  a  year  fircmi 
Bampaton's  charity ;  the  dividenda  of  £100.  stock,  given  by  Earl  Tfl- 
ney ;  of  £166.  ISs.  4d.  purchaaod  with  William  Plomer's  gif^ ;  £37.  10b. 
giren  by  Mrs.  Waldo,  m  1803 :  and  £500.  stock,  left  by  George  Bowles, 
in  1817. 
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This  Hundred  extends  from  that  of  Donmow  on  the  north  to 
Haverinff  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  14  miles ;  but  in  breadth— 
from  Wutham  on  the  west,  to  the  verge  of  the  Hxmdreds  of  Chebnsford, 
Chafford  and  Barstable,  which  it  skirts  on  the  east — ^it  narrows  in  parta 
to  about  seven  miles.    It  contains  the  following  26  parishes : — 


ParlahM. 


Probable  Origin  of  Ktmat. 


i 


i2 

S5^ 


c 
jSao 

01-1 


Tithe  BeniCbaii; 


BeetoriaL 


VuuiiL 


OngHr  Chipping  C 
OngnrHigh  ...  (. 
Chigwell 

FylUld    [ 

Oreeniteed. 

Kelredon  Hatch  f 

Lainbonrne | 

HIghLaver ( 

Little  Laver  ..A 
Magdalen  Laver  C 

Longhton  j 

HoreUm | 

KaTaetook f 

BobUngworth   i 

North  Weald 

Norton  Hande-/ 
ville I 

AbbeaaRoothlng  f 

Beauoh.  Roothlng 

Shelley   [ 

Stanford  Rivera  f 

Stifle.  Abbota .  (* 
Staple.  Tawney  (. 

Stondon  Maaaey  | 

TboydonBola...  / 
ThoydonGamon  I 
Thoydon  Mount  i 


The  Saxon  word  Aungrt,  the  f 

place,  or  kangrtt  the  hill  ...  (, 
Klng'B-well— a  celebrated  well ... 
The  Saxon  word  >{/;  five,  and) 

kjfde,-^  qoantity  of  land  ..,} 

Green-place 

Cold  hiU,  and  a  hatch  gate  aft*) 

the  forect ...} 

Lam,  and  hum^  a  brook^dirty  1 

brook S 

The  Saxon  worda  Laaa  and  ( 

/are— anciently  called  Lagsr  J 

Care { 

Loo,  an  endosore,  and  dwn,  tk\ 

Tillage  S 

More,  a  riainggroond,  andiaw,  I 

a  Tillage  or  farm I 

The  Saxon  Napia,  and  «iocJke, ) 

feUed  timber  } 

The  name  of  an  owner,  and  a*) 

hall  or  farm , ) 

North«wood 

Ita  northern  aitoaUon,   and) 

Mandevillei  the  owner  S 

The  Boden,  and  belonging  to) 

the  Abbesa  of  Barking  j 

The  Roden,  Oeaachnmp  the  owner 
The  Snxon  word  SooU,  pleaaan^  ) 

tmilejf,  a  paatnre } 

A  ford  over  the  Koden,  pared  ) 

with  atone } 

Stepplee  or  pilea  over  the  river, ) 

and  ancient  ownera } 

A  atony  hill  and  the  Mard) 

famUy  j 

Thegn'a-hilt— the  lordahip  off 
a  Saxon  Thane ...1 


503 
4510 
45Sf 

843 
1147 
1065 

£. 

8850 

7108 

18424 

£.  a.  ^ 

144  0  0 

1888  2  S 

000  0  0 

2450 

508 

8648 

741  0  0 

1408 

186 

1091 

200  0  0 

1665 

502 

2588 

488  0  0 

t440 

842 

4850 

610  0  0 

1804 

068 

1Si8 

584 
110 
286 

2550 
1256 
1685 

520  0  0 
260  0  0 
810  0  0 

8170 

1287 

6406 

458  0  0 

1481 

644 

2179 

800  0  0 

4829 

982 

6689 

674  0  0 

1628 

841 

2220 

805  0  0 

8877 

842 

5256 

481  10  0 

757 

185 

056 

t88  0  0 

1608 

816 

1697 

450  0  0 

1811 

250 

1678 

270  0  0 

600 

215 

1105 

180  0  0 

4886 

1088 

6498 

1020  0  8 

2881 
1688 

402 
888 

8858 
2881 

586  0  0 
•700  0  0 

1180 

268 

1781 

fS55  10  0 

2176 
8161 
1500 

591 

1287 

194 

2611 
6004 
2025 

650  0  0 

100  I  « 
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The  Hundred  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  being  finely  undulated,  and 
touching  at  several  points  upon  the  forest.  Of  the  ])art  towards 
Eppinff,  it  was  written,  a  hundred  years  a^o,  ''  It  may  with  propriety 
be  called  the  garden  of  Essex,  from  the  pleasing  variety  of  the  iiiiis 
and  vales,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  goodness  of  the  roads,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  buildings,  and  the  many  additional  ornaments  it  receives 
from  the  number  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  with  wbi^  i^ 
abounds ;  insomuch  that  a  traveller  cannot  pass  through  this  part  of 
tiie  county  without  being  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  its  beantj, 
and  ^e  variety  of  noble  and  pleasing  prospects,  which  in  diferoni 

*  Thia  Includee  the  tithes  of  Tlioydon  Monnt,  the  two  being  Incorporated. 
\  Beeidea  thia,  Marka'  Hall,  Margaret  Roothing,  paya  tithee  to  the  rector  of  Stondcn  lUtff* 
commuted  at  £80.  lOe.  6d. 
%  Thia  is  the  annual  value :  Norton  If andevllle  la  a  perpetual  curacy. 
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psrtfl  present  themselres  to  his  view."  In  this,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Hundreds,  various  estates  were  hold  b^  the  tennre  of 
"attending  the  wardstaff/'  a  carious  old  ceremony,  mtended,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  allusion  to  it  in  records,  to  secure  an 
annual  mxister  and  brief  training  of  the  men  upon  whom  derolyed 
certam  duties  at  a  time  when  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the 
protection  of  property  were  left  very  much  in  the  people's  own  keeping. 
A  description  of  this  proceeding  has  been  preseryed  in  a  manuscript 
account  of  the  rents  of  the  Hundred,  at  the  time  they  were  nranted  to 
John  Stoner,  of  Loughton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  It  is  there 
described  as  having  been  observed^-"  not  onlj  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  III.  and  Kobert  JBruoe,  sometime  Kmg  of  Scots,  but  also  in 
tke  time  of  his  noble  nrogenitors,  kings  of  England,  long  before  which 
the  Saxons  inhabited  tms  realm,  as  manifestly  may  appear  more  at 
large  hv  ancient  records  thereof  made  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the 
Earl  01  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  Constable  of  England,  lord  of  the 
said  Hundred,  dated  at  Pleshy,  the  10th  day  of  Ju^,  in  the  11th  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  same  Ung  Edward,  as  a  iso  by  divers  other 
ancient  records,  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue."  This  record  is 
beaded  as  follows  :— 

''Aumgr  Sundr. — Tke  order  of  the  gathering  and  gearfy  making  of  ike  teard- 
iUtf  of  the  King  there,  with  the  due  eouree  ana  oiroumstanoe  of  t&  yearly  watch, 
teard,  and  eervioe  rogall  incident  to  the  eame." 

It  is  there  provided  that  the  baili£f  of  the  liberty  or  Hundred  should 
make  the  wardstaff  of  a  willow  bough  growing  m  Abbess  Boothing 
wood,  the  Sunday  before  Hock  Monday,  and  it  was  to  be  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  long  and  eight  inches  round.  He  then  took  it  to 
Euckwood  Hall,  where  the  lord  reverently  received  it,  rolled  it  in  a 
fair  fine  linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  on  a  pillow  or  cushion  in  the  chief  place 
of  the  HaU.  Having  partaken  of  refreshment,  the  bailiff  conveyed 
the  staff  by  "  stm-shmmg"  to  Ward-hatch  Lane,  where *the  lord  of 
Eockwood,  and  the  tenants  and  landowners  liable  to  the  duty,  were 
compelled  to  attend,  "with  their  full  ordinary  number  of  able  men, 
well  harnessed,  with  sufficient  weapons."  A  rope  was  then  drawn 
across  the  road  to  stop  the  traffic,  a  bell  hung  to  it,  and  the  staff  was 
laid  down  reverentlv  on  a  pillow  or  cushion  on  the  ground.  The 
names  were  then  called,  and  proclamation  made,  "  to  watch  and  keep 
the  ward  in  due  silence,  so  that  the  king  be  harmless  and  the  county 
Bcapeless,  until  the  sun  arising."  After  the  night's  watch,  the  lord  cut 
a  notch  on  the  staff  to  show  the  service  done ;  and  after  reciting  some 
old  Saxon  rhymes,  the  bar  was  hauled  up,  and  thev  departed.  The 
staff  was  then  passed  on  to  Fyfield,  High  Ongar,  Navestock,  Staple- 
ford  Abbotts,  Lamboume,  Chigwell,  Thoydon  Gamon,  Moreton,  and 
Magdalen  Laver,  where  the  same  ceremony  and  watch  were  observed. 
The  ewners  of  some  lands  were  bound  to  send  two  men  to  watch 
the  ward-staff;  some  had  to  keep  it,  and  oUiers  were  to  pay  ward- 
silyer.  The  staff  was  to  be  ''  earned  through  the  towns  ana  hundreds 
of  Essex,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Atte-wode,  near  the  sea,  and  be 
thrown  there  into  the  sea."  Bidiculous  as  the  matter  now  appears, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  it  had  its  uses  in  ancient  days,  and  served 
a  substantial  purpose, — something  in  the  nature  of  the  muster  of  our 
nulitia  at  the  present  time. 

CHippiire  Okoab  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  little  town-— the  ancient  mar- 
ket town  of  the  district — and  though  its  ponulation  is  onljr  that  of  a 
Sioderate  village»  it  is,  from  its  name,  population,  and  antiquity,  the 
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capital  of  the  Hundred.    That  the  Bomans  fixed  upon  Ongar  aa  one 

of  their  military  towns  or  stations  is  beyond  doabt.  The  fonndatioitf 
of  Boman  buildings  hare  been  discoTered  at  various  points,  partieoluly 
about  the  churchyard.  Eoman  bricks  have  been  Wffely  used  k  m 
construction  of  the  sacred  edifice.  There  is  ^ood  reason  to  oonelude 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  there  were  large  defensive  works  here,  and  that 
entrenchments  encircled  the  site  of  the  present  town.  This  is  explained 
and  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  Boman  road,  either  to  Brasntree,  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp  at  Walbury,  passed  in  this  direction ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  the  imperial  conquerors  should  seise  upon,  fortify, 
and  people  this  picturesque  spot,  to  protect  themselree  and  secure  their 
commu  n  ications,  when  the  painted  bodies  and  the  rude  weapona  of 
hordes  of  half-subdued  Britons  were  seen  hovering  in  the  surrovadiaf 
forest.  In  Saxon  times  the  lordship  belonged  to  AiUd,  a  fineouui ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  that  early  age  a  market-town,  as  the  addition 
of  Chipping  is  derived  from  the  oaxon  word  ''oeaping,"  meaniag 
buying ;  ai^  the  market  was  anciently  held  on  Tuesdays,  thou^  now, 
having  dwindled  down  to  a  few  pedlars'  stalls,  it  has  been  txinafesred 
to  Saturday.  On  the  accession  of  the  iN'ormans,  Ongar  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  his  fi[rand-&ughter  katii^ 
carried  it  in  marriage  to  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  afterwards  Sjng,  it 
was  granted  bv  the  son  of  that  monarch,  with  other  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  LordBichard  De  Lucy,  who  had  so  gallantly  oefended 
Yalais  against  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  afterwards  became  Lord 
Justice  of  England,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  whilst  the  £ing 
was  in  Normandy.  Eor  him  the  lordship  was  erected  into  an  Honor, 
with  ten  knights'  fees  dependent  upon  it ;  and  fast  by  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  yonder  mount  to  the  south,  at  the  back  of  the  £ann-hoiiM 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Coe,  and  near  which  the  inhabitant  takes  Hs 
summer  morning's  walk  in  simple  quietude,  was  reared  one  of  thoeo 
grim  old  feudal  castles  which  secured  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  held 
tne  people  in  serfdom  and  slaveir.  The  mount  is  artificial^  seemingly 
a  part  of  a  still  more  ancient  fortification ;  and  when  this  spot  was 
covered  with  thick  ribbed  walls,  keep,  watch-tower,  and  batuement, 
was  a  position  of  ^eat  strength  in  the  warfare  of  that  day.  Lord  De 
Lucy  m>m  this  time  became  one  of  the  great  men  of  Essex.  He 
was  sheriff  in  1156;  but  he  appears  to  have  become  disgusted  with 
the  power  and  pomp  of  the  world,  and  having  founded  uie  pnoxj  of 
Lesnes,  in  Kent,  he  entered  himself  as  a  monk,  and  died  there  in  1179. 
The  lordship  afterwards  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Stafford,  and  haring 
been  often  sold,  it  was  purchased  in  1717  by  Edward  Alexander,  Esq., 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  its  present  owner,  0.  Alexander  B»- 
nett,  Esq.  The  castle,  deserted  and  left  desolate,  was  a  rain  in  tiie 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  William  Morrice,  Esq.,  the  then 
owner,  cleared  away  the  crumbling  walls,  and  erected  on  the  hill-top 
a  brick  building,  three  stories  high,  which,  it  is  recorded,  by  reason  of 
its  lofty  structure,  prospects,  beauty,  and  pleasant  walks,  exceeded 
any  place  in  this  county.  This  also  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1744 
mlliam  Alexander,  Esq.,  substituted  for  it  a  large  embattled  eunuDsr 
house,  reached  by  a  waUc  winding  round  the  mount,  and  arched  over 
with  trees.  A  comer  of  the  orumblin|^  wall  of  this  building  now 
crowns  the  lofty  summit,  but  the  mount  itself  is  isolated  by  the  deep 
water  of  the  broad  moat  which  still  surrounds  it  A  paddock  of  iw 
or  five  acres,  to  the  north-west  of  the  mount,  was  the  castle-yard,  and 
a  high  earth  wall,  several  y  wds  thick  at  the  top,  and  protected  on  the 
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ontor  side  by  a  moat,  still  enciroles  it,  except  on  the  spot  wheire  the 
farm-hoiuie  now  stands,  and  whieh  seems  to  hare  been  the  entranoe  to 
the  fortress.  These  earthworks  are  orer^rown  with  underwood  and 
elm  trees,  of  which  we  fonnd  a  oolony  of  rooks  had  taken  possession, 
and,  like  the  sentinel  of  old  at  postern  or  on  tower,  gare  timely  alarm 
st  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 

Bather  more  than  three  centuries  a^o  (1640)  Chipping  Onpa  was, 
by  act  of  parliament^  abolished  as  a  parish,  and  laid  to  that  or  Green- 
sted.  T1m9  act  redted  that  ''the  profits  of  the  church  of  Cheping 
Ofigar  were  not  sufficient  to  find  a  priest,  not  being  abore  £6.  in  the 
king's  books  ;'*  and,  as  the  chorch  of  G^reensted  "  stood  bnt  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  it,  and  commodLons  for  the  access  of  the 
parishioners  of  Onffar,"  it  was  enacted  "that  the  chnrch  of  C^eping 
On^  should  be  mssolyed,  and  the  chnrch  of  Gh'eensted  made  the 
panah  chnroh,  as  weU  for  the  parishioners  of  Ongar  as  those  of  Green- 
ited."  This,  howerer,  was  set  aside  six  ^ears  after,  and  Ongar  was 
reitored  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  parish  by  another  act  passed  in 
1664,  Ihe  preamble  of  which  recites : — ^"That  one  William  Morris, 
Sao.,  then  patron  of  the  church  of  Cheping  Ongar,  and  member  of 
puiiiiment,  did  by  sinister  labour  and  procurement,  get  the  act  for 
the  eonsdidstion. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  struoure,  as  the  style  and  Roman  tiles 
indicate.  It  is  the  resting-place  of  one  of  the  danghters  of  Lord 
Olirer  Cromwell.  She  lies  within  the  communion  rails,  and  over  her, 
vwm  the  floor,  is  a  black  marble  slab>  with  a  Latin  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  :-— 

"  Hen  Ilea  Janai,  danf bter  of  Lord  OliTar  Cromwell,  of  FlncbiogUrooke,  in  Hnut- 
iosdoBihiio,  Knight  of  the  Bath.  She  wna  wifa  of  Tobiaa  PAllanicine,  Eao.,  of  the 
fllofltriooa  familjr  of  thjit  Dame  in  Camhridgeahire.  Haviog  almost  arrived  at  too  forty- 
tliird  jear  of  her  age,  and  baviug  finished  her  duty  as  well  as  her  life,  she  deposited  her 
mortal  part  in  thia  dust,  on  the  38rd  of  March,  and  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1687.'* 

Close  by  her  side  is  the  grave  of  one  of  her  husband's  relations,  with 
the  inscription :—    • 

"Here  liea  tbe  body  of  that  tntly  noble  and  raligioaa  gantlanyin,  Horatio  PaUanieina, 
£sq,  «bo  died  Hay  6(b,  1618,  aged  86." 

The  chanties  consist  of  fire  houses  at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
left  by  Joseph  King,  in  1698,  the  rents  to  be  applied  in  schooling  and 
apprentidng  poor  children ;  they  are  expended  for  edueationaf  pur- 
poaes,  books,  and  apprentice  fees.  For  distribution  in  bread,  mm. 
Septane  Mitchell  left  the  dividends  of  £60.  stock,  in  1706. 

HiaB  0^<aia,  or  Old  Ongar,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  may 
afaiiost  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  or  suburb  of  Chipping  Ongar,  £rom 
which  it  is  separatedTby  the  Koden,  though  it  is  much  the  lamr  parish 
of  the  two.  Forest  Mall,  a  good  mansion  a  mile  north  of  the  village, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Bev.  J.  Bramston  Stane,  who  is  lord  of  this  manor, 
of  Kewarks,  and  Wetherspane,  these  estates  having  been  purchased  of 
^jotd  Bich  in  156i  for  the  Stane  family,  which  ever  since  has  been 
settled  here ;  the  maosion  was  built  by  Eichard  Stane,  Esq.,  at  the 
dose  of  the  17th  oentniy.  The  Earl  of  Moniington  owns  the 
minor  of  Passelow;  and  Ashe  Hall  belongs  to  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
Ssrle.  Ongar  Park,  four  miles  distant,  which  is  completely  cut 
off  from  the  parish  but  still  forms  a  part  of  it,  is  held  by  Gapel 
Oore,  Esq.  The  fann  of  Asteylyns  is  the  property  of  the  G<Mlege  of 
fhysieiaiis,  having  been  settled  upon  that  mstitation  by  Dr.  Harney, 
^  1672.    It  was  formerly  a  park,  with  a  noble  old  anoated  numsion, 
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in  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  found  shelter  and  ooneeahnent  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  sought  his  head  for  the  presnmptaons  attempt  to 
secure  the  hand  of  Marji  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  church  are  some  fine  monuments  to  the  Stane  familj ;  and 
on  a  black  marble  stone  is  the  following  curious  inscription  on  one 
who  appears  to  hare  been  an  actor  m  or  sufferer  from  Puntan 
domination  in  the  days  of  the  commonwealth— 

**  When  a  general  oonfarion,  usbered  in  by  a  pretended  Reformation,  had  bnried  the 
Protcetant  Religion  and  the  Liberty  of  the  SnlQect  nnder  the  Rnina  of  Charch  and 
State,  he  left  a  tad  and  lerionB  warning  to  all  poaterity  how  tbqr  oppoaed  the  king  ind 
bbhope  again ;  then  wai  thia  home  of  bondage  happily  changed  lor  an  heavenly  Canatt 
by  Rushard  Carter,  October  26, 1659.** 

There  are  six  almshouses  in  the  parish,  built  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Tabor, 
and  endowed,  in  1610,  with  a  rent-charge  of  £10.  out  of  Garry- 
farm,  Bradwell.  For  eight  poor  widows  jQice  Thomlinson  left  a  rent- 
charge  of  £2.  out  of  a  farm  at  Hatfield  Broad  Oak ;  for  disiaribution 
in  bread,  John  Wyberd  left  a  rent-charge  of  £2.  lOs.  out  of  a  hoiue 
at  Kirton ;  William  Peacocke,  £1.  out  of  Kind's  Bidden  cottage ;  and 
Mr.  Waller,  lOs.  out  of  Farrows  farm ;  for  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
prayer  books  Dr.  Waller  left  10s.  a  year  out  of  Thrift  farm. 

GsBSNSTED  Hall,  the  seat  op  Captain  Budwobth.— To 
the  west  of  Chipping  Ongar,  reached  by  a  walk  of  about  a  mile 
through  pleasant  meadows,  and  nestling  amongst  clumps  of  trees,  as 
if  it  still  stood  in  the  forest  land,  is  the  curious  little  antique  church 
of  Greensted — St.  Edmund's  shrine,  already  described  (page  31.)  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  identical  restmg-place  of  the  saint,  as  ihe 
register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund  says, — **  His  body  was  likewise 
entertained  at  Aungre,  where  a  wooden  chapel  erected  to  his  memory 
remains  to  the  present  day."  Close  by  is  the  Hall,  commanding  pros- 
pects oyer  a  rich  forestal  aistrict.  Tlie  parish  belonged,  with  Ongar,  to 
Sir  Bichard  Lucy ;  and  subsequently  te  the  noble  families  of  Stafiord, 
Bourchier,  and  others.  The  manor,  with  the  remainder  of  the  parish, 
and  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  purchased  in  the  reifn 
of  Charles  II.  by  Alexander  deere,  of  Lonaon,  merchant.  Sud- 
sequently  these  estates  were  subdivided  between  three  of  his  grand- 
daughters, one  of  whom  marrying  the  Bey.  Bichard  Budworth  during 
l^e  last  century,  carried  a  portion  of  this  parish  to  her  husband  ;  the 
manor  and  Hall,  howeyer,  passing  successiyely  through  the  hands  of 
the  Bebotier,  Bedman,  ana  Ord  families.  In  1837  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  of  the  Bey.  Philip  Budworth,  (son  of  the  above  Bidiard 
Budwortii)  re-purchased  (jreensted  Hall  with  the  manor,  and  with  one 
or  two  small  exceptions,  the  remainder  of  the  pariah.  Gh^eensted  Hall 
is  now  the  seat  of  Captain  Philip  John  Budworth,  son  of  the  last 
mentioned,  who  has  lately  restored  the  mansion — a  large  pile  of 
buildings  dating  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but,  owing  to  suooessiTe 
repairs  and  alterations,  possessing  no  architectural  remains  of  that 
epoch.  The  entrance  hall,  howeyer,  is  a  noble  and  spacious  one,  and 
contains  a  fine  Scarsellino,  brought  by  Captain  Budworth  from  the 
Sciana  Gallery  at  Bome,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  anns  and  armour, 
which  was  partly  made  by  him  in  the  East.  From  the  Hall,  east- 
wards, a  fine  avenue  of  elms,  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  runs  through 
thegrounds  and  adjoining  fields  into  tne  town  of  Ongar. 

The  charities  for  Uie  poor  are  two  rent-charges  of  5s  out  of  land  at 
Stanford  Biyers,  left  by  Bobert  Petit ;  and  d^.  out  of  Lee-fields,  left 
by  Richard  Bourne,  in  1660. 
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ToilieiiorQLof  thehighroad  leading  hem  Ckehnakitd  to  Bppmgp 
extends  a  rich  tract,  oomprising  nearly  naif  the  Hundred,  abonndii^ 
with  rand  scenery,  but  with  few  mansions  of  note,  remnants  <n 
antiquity,  or  historical  reminiscences,  oaUing  for  popular  record. 

Below  High  Onear,  in  the  direction  or  Chelmsford,  is  the  little 
parish  of  Nobtok  Makdsyille,  with  a  village  straggling  ronnd  a 
neath  a  mile  from  the  church — a  small  edifice,  which  in  j^man  Catholic 
times  was  appropriated  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Leonard's,  at  Bromley, 
and  seems  to  haye  been  a  chapel  of  ease  to  High  Ongar.  The  manor 
of  Norton  Mandeville  in  1181  belonged  to  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's, 
but  was  purchased  in  14k80  by  Merton  College,  Oxford,  its  present 
owners,  with  money  given  by  Thomas  Slempe,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
find  the  Fellows  m  liveries.  The  other  manor  of  Newarks  Norton 
beloi^  to  the  Bey.  J.  B.  Stane.  Adjacent,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Hnn&ed  at  this  point,  lies  Ftvibld,  a  neat  village  in  the  vale  of  the 
Boding.  At  the  rO'orman  survey  the  parish  belonged  to  thegreat  Earl 
of  Boulogne  and  John  Waleran ;  the  chief  manor  of  the  Hall  is  now 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Momington.  Its  church  bears  marks  of  havinff 
been  of  some  importance  in  ancient  times.  The  tower,  which  stood 
catbedral-wise,  in  the  centre,  fell  many  years  ago,  and  was  rebuilt 
of  wood.  The  antique  stone  carvings  in  the  east  window ;  three  fine 
arches  rising  above  each  other  on  the  south  wall,  supported  by  columns 
of  grey  manble ;  and  the  large  size  of  the  building,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  which  possessed  it  in  1094^ 
or  the  ancient  ftuniljr  of  De  Tany,  who  held  property  here,  took  part 
in  raising  and  decorating,  with  the  architectural  tastes  of  that  day,  the 
temple  of  a  town  of  more  extent  and  importance  in  old  times  than  we 
find  it  at  present.*  Away  to  the  right  lie  Bxauchamp  and  Abbbss 
SooTHiBes  (already  noticed) ;  f  and  upon  the  left,  on  the  road  from 
Ongar  to  Epping,  is  Shbllby,  with  nothing  to  arrest  our  steps  save 
Brandish  liall,  a  mansion  formerly  of  some  magnificence,  but  now 
dwindled  to  a  little  farm-house,  with  its  moat  still  about  it.  In  its 
cbnich,  which  was  built  in  1811,  ailer  the  old  one  had  lain  eleven  years 
in  rains,  is  the  foUowing  epitaph  s — 

,  "Hen  lyeth  Imried  the  bodye  of  John  Greeny  beinge  of  the  Age  of  89,  and  had 
mn  of  h»  body  bj  Katharyn  bii  wyffe,  daughter  of  Jonn  Wright,  children  vi  teene, 
md  tbo  \ma»  of  their  two  bodyee  weare  one  handred  and  a  lewen  in  there  lyvee  tyme ; 
which  John  deceased  the  zviiith  of  November,  1696,  and  the  layde  Katharyn  deoeaaed 
the  fint  day  of  January,  being  of  the  age  of  71  yeaies." 

This  was  a  snug  family  party  to  gather  round  the  social  table  at 
Christmas  tide ;  out  Mr.  Green  was  so  well-to-do  in  the  world  that  he 
had  no  occasion  to  stint  their  fare,  as  tradition  records  that  seven  of 
his  children  were  sons,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  goodly  manor. 
The  charities  for  the  poor  are  the  dividends  £110.  5s.  2d.  stocK,  left  by 
Hanw  Kimpton  in  1817,  and  of  £333.  6s.  8d.  left  by  WiUiam  Bullock 

*  There  ii  a  free-school  in  the  parish,  built  in  1819,  Dr.  A.  Walker  having  in  1687 
bft  R  farm  of  60a.^r.  32p.  in  High  Ongar,  for  that  purpose  end  distributions  of  bread 
uid  Biblee;  he  also  left  two  houses  and  gardens  for  residences  for  the  parish  derk  and 
Uie  schoolmaster.  The  poor  have  the  rent  of  eight  acres  of  land  at  Moreton  left  by 
John  Collins  in  1761,  for  distribution  of  one  shilling  a  week  in  bread  and  the  rest  at 
Christmas.  There  are  also  three  houses  and  two  pieces  of  land,  and  rent-chaiges  of 
^  6d.  from  unknown  donors. 

t  The  parish  oleik  of  Abbess  has  forty  ihiUiuga  a  year  out  of  FawkoDeia,  left  by 
N.  Barton  in  1678« 
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BciSB  Hixt,  THi  fliiT  ov  CAFiXi  OcTftB,  ISg^j^Vomsae^iosai  is 
gitaated  to  the  west  of  Shelley,  with  its  lancU  Ijine  in  pietaraqoe 
hiUs  and  Tallies,  and  watered  by  a  email  brook  called  the  Cnpm, 
which  flows  towards  the  Uoden.  Bobbingworth  Hall  was  in  1464  m 
the  Writell  family,  of  cimsiderable  standing;  and  inflnence  m  tiie 
county;  it  was  afterwards  in  the  HonUons;  bnt  it  has  now  Mised, 
with  Blake  Hall,  anciently  held  of  the  house  of  Clare,  to  Capd  Gim, 
Esq.  It  is  a  good  mansion,  with  fine  arennes  and  gronnds,  and  from 
its  position  commands  extensiye  prospects.  —  Co^,  Esq,  the  h&a 
of tne present  proprietor,  acquired  considerable  propertyin bnsineai, 
and  purchased,  about  the  year  1810,  the  manor  or  Blake  Hall.  Siaoe 
that  time  the  estate  has  been  largely  added  to  by  pordisses  in 
Bobbingworth  and  several  of  the  adjoiniitg  parishes.  The  present 
possessor,  about  the  year  1840,  made  consulerable  architectural  im- 

grovements  to  the  house  by  the  addition  of  a  winir  containing  scTenl 
andsome  apartments. 

To  proYiae  clothing  for  the  aged  poor,  Robert  Bourne,  in  16<SS,  left 
a  ootti^e  and  four  acres  of  land. 

Pursuing  our  tour  through  this  quarter  of  the  Hundred,  we  paas 
MoBBTOK,  within  whose  boundary  once  stood  the  noble  mansion  of 
Nether  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Lords  Bourchiers  in  the  14di 
century,  but  which  long  since  disappeared  from  chimney-top  to  foun- 
dation stone,  and  even  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  has  become  a  matter 
of  doubtful  tradition.  It  appears,  by  pleas  of  the  crown,  at  OhebnB- 
ford,  in  the  13th  of  Edward  I.,  that  the  manor  of  the, parish  "was 
held  of  the  king  in  eapite  by  the  seijeantry  of  finding  one  man  with  a 
horse  of  10s.  price,  and  four  horse-shoes,  a  leather  sack,  and  one  iron 
fastening,  whenever  the  king  should  happen  to  go  into  Wales,  at 
his  own  charge,  viz.,  the  tenant's,  for  forty  days.'  The  manor  of 
Nether  Hall  now  belongs  to  W.  H.  AJ^,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Hall  to  tiie 
Bight  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere.*  Beyond  this  parish  are  the  Lavers.  Kao- 
BALBK  Laveb,  in  1664,  belonged  to  Captain  Aylett,  who  did  and 
dared  so  much  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.,  being  one  of  the 
warriors  who  defended  Colchester :  at  the  dose  of  the  struggle  he 
found  himself  with  a  barren  addition  to  his  coat  of  arms,  oopttned 
upon  him  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  but  stripped  of  his  patrinoiual 
estates,  and  evenr  compelled  to  purchase  his  life  of  the  parliamea- 
tarians  for  £460.  A  oentury  a^o  the  plough  turned  up  in  the  pariah  a 
stone  coffin,  and  a  quantity  of  human  bones ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  a 
building  has  been  found  near  the  spot,  nor  anything  to  show  whether 
this  was  the  olden  cemetery  where  *'the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
slept,"  or  the  solitary  restinj^  place  of  some  lord  of  the  soil  who  had 
slumbered  so  long  beneath  it  that  his  name  had  perished  from  the 
surface.  Hiqh  Laveb  has  for  the  literary  pilgrim  considerable 
interest,  as  once  the  residence  and  now  the  resting  place  of  John 
Locke.  !nie  mansion  house  of  Otes,  which  the  celebrated  philoso]^er, 
as  the  guest  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Masham,  made  his  home  ior  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  has  been  demolished ;  the  walks  in  whidi  he 
wandered,  nurturing  and  trimming  and  training  the  deep  metaphysieal 

•  There  is  a  chority  school  in  Moreton,  founded  by  the  Bev.  —  Wilson,  A  hUe  rector, 
who  in  1822  bequeathed  £400.  stock,  and  £23.  Is.  out  of  the  Rectory  for  the  pflrpoe. 
Tlie  same  donor  bequeathed  £300.  stock,  the  dividends  to  be  applied  in  the  distriboUM 
of  clothing  to  tbe  poor ;  £300.  stock  for  the  parish  derk,  and  £100.  Ibr  tbsbeadte. 
The  poor  have  a  reut-obarge  of  £6.  out  of  a  hoase  and  land  left  by  Jonathan  O"*^' 
in  1690 ;  and  the  di?idends  of  £200.  stock,  left  by  AuD  Brecknock,  in  180A,  m^i^  ^ 
the  repair  of  her  moDoment. 
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ihoQghto  wliieh  blMBom  in  his  workB->-fle7eral  of  whioh  he  pnbliBhed 
while  a  dweller  here — are  broken  np  or  overgrown ;  and  the  only 
memorial  we  find  of  him  is  a  black  marble  stone,  beneath  whidi  he 
sleeps,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ehoroh-vard.  The  following  epitaph 
from  his  own  hand  appears  on  the  wall  aboye  :— 

"  Stop,  tnnrsller.  N«r  this  piMe  lieth  John  Locke.  If  voa  tak  what  kind  of  man 
he  wu.  bo  aniiron  that  bo  lived  contont  with  bis  own  ■mall  fivtune.  Bred  a  sobolar, 
b«  made  bia  learning  anbaerrient  to  tbe  canie  of  trntb.  Tbia  ibou  wilt  learn  from 
Ilia  writioga,  wbicb  will  ahow  thee  everything  concerning  him  with  greater  truth  than 
tbe  flospected  praisea  of  an  epitaph.  His  virtaee  indeed,  if  he  had  any,  were  too  little 
for  him  to  propoee  aa  matter  of  praise  to  himaelfi  or  as  an  example  to  thee.  Let  bia 
vieea  be  boned  together.  As  to  an  example  of  manners,  if  yon  aeek  that  yon  will  have 
it  in  tbe  Qoapel ;  of  vices  I  wiab  yoo  may  have  one  nowhere ;  of  mortality,  certain^ 
(and  may  it  pnfit  thee)  yon  have  one  here  and  everywhere.  Tbia  atone,  whidi  will  itaelf 
perish  iu  a  abort  time,  records  that  he  was  boru  August  29,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord 
1682;  that  he  died  October  28,  in  the  yeftr  of  our  Lord  1704." 

The  Messrs.  Inkersole,  fanners  of  the  parish,  are  now  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Otes.— ^.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  owns  the  manorial  rights  of 
LmLR  LjLTEB,  whioh  was  not  reckoned  as  a  separate  parish  tul  after 
the  Conquest. 

Fassinff  on  towards  Epping,  we  enter  Nobth  Wbald  Bassbtt,  a 
considerable  parish,  incladmg  ike  hamlets  of  Haslinjzwood  and  Thorn- 
wood,  lying  m  the  Hundred  of  Harlow.  Lady  Pufler  owzis  the  chief 
manor ;  but  Gawnes  beloDgs  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Marshalls 
to  J.  A«  Houblon,  Esq.  Weald  Hall,  a  farm-house,  was  in  old  times 
owned  by  the  earls  of  iN'orfolk,  the  Planti^enets,  and  other  noble 
families.  It  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  state,  with  its  large  park 
around,  and  its  free  chapel  attached  to  it.  The  little  church  is  an 
ancient  structure;  and  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  gives  a  brief 
memoir  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lynch,  one  of  its  former  yicars,  who  might 
haye  sat  as  a  model  for  the  Man  of  Boss  :^ 

'*  Bemote  from  towna,  he  ran  bia  goodly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  obanged,  nor  wiah^  to  obange^  bia  plaoa." 

"He  was  memorable,"  says  the  quaint  old  historian,  ''on  many 
aeooonts.  He  was  bom  at  Staple,  in  £ent,  in  December,  1662; 
mititoted  to  this  liring  the  Srd  of  August,  1692  ;  and  enjoyed  it  till 
tiie  24th  of  May,  1666,  nearly  6i  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  94, 
baying  liyed  61  years  with  Euzabeth  Seane,  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
10  children,  and  yet  so  good  a  manager  was  he  that  he  proyided  well 
for  them.  Bishop  Aylmer,  his  kinsman^  gaye  him  this  liying,  then  not 
worth  £60.  a  year,  and  pleasantly  said  to  him  *  Cousine,  play  with  this 
awhile  till  a  l>etter  come.' "  GQie  Bishop  afterwards  offered  him  South 
Weald,  three  timeis  better  than  this ;  to  whom  Mr.  Lynch  answered, 
with  a  pim,  "  that  he  preferred  the  weid  of  his  parishioners'  souls 
before  any  other  Weal  whatsoeyer." 

There  is  a  class  of  free  scholars  in  the  National  school,  Simon 
Thorogood  haying,  in  1660,  left  £60.  for  building  a  school,  which  he 
endowed  with  a  yearly  rent  of  £10.  out  of  H^rtgroycs,  Barking. 
The  diyidends  of  £372. 16s.  stock,  left  by  Anna  Manning  Burrell,  m 
1809,  are  giyen  yearly  in  equal  shares  to  four  poor  widows ;  and  the 
Talue  of  36  bushels  of  barley,  a  charge  on  six  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  impropriate  rectory,  is  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

We  must  now  consider  ourselyes  as  returned  to  On^ar ;  and,  com- 
mencing our  pilgrimage  to  the  southward,  we  pass  a  httle  to  the  left 
the  parish  of  Btondon — ^not  mentioned  in  Bomesday  Book,  and 
supposed  to  haye  been  then  incorporated  with  Ongar  or  Margaret 
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Boofehmg,  in  which,  latter  pamh,  thoach  eight  or  nine  vaim  dirtut, 
ihe  rector  still  reoeirefl  the  tithes  of  ue  manor  of  Miirin,soesObd 
from  its  ancient  owners,  the  Maroi  ftmilj.  Stondon  Slaoe,  pleanatly 
sitasted,  is  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Kblybdok  Hall,  thb  bxat  of  J.  F.  Wbioht,  Esq.— ProeeediBg 
onward,  we  enter  the  parish  of  Kelredon  Hatchi  Glanoing  at  its 
Tillage  homes  scattered  aronnd  a  green,  or  at  Bovers,  first  Irailt  hj 
Thomas  Bryce,  a  good  citizen-meroer  in  1498,  and  long  the  residenee 
of  the  Misses  DoIdt,  we  look  around  for  the  mansion  <n  GrcMtt  Ifilee, 
which  stood  in  the  lowlands,  watered  by  tiie  Boden,  and  was  once  the 
seat  of  the  Luther  family,  which  gave  sneriffs  and  members  of  psrlis- 
ment  to  the  county  in  the  last  eentuxy.  The  house  is  gone ;  the  Bsme 
of  Luther  has  died  out ;  and  the  manor  now  belongs  to  J.  Fmet 
Esq.  We  then  turn  towards  the  church,  and  near  the  sacred  edifies 
we  find  the  Hall,  the  seat  of  J.  F.  Wright,  Es^.  The  manor  of  St. 
Germans,  which  forms  the  domain,  was  men  in  Saxon  times  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster,  ana  the  abbot  and  moite  oqb- 
tinuea  the  lords  paramount  of  it  till  1582.  From  the  reoords  of  ^ 
estate  the  occupants  and  the  tenures  by  which  the  estate  was  held 
appear  rather  confused  during  this  period;  but  it  is  dear  that^ 
Wright  family  became  possessed  of  it  between  1524  and  1544,  as  in 
the  first-named  year  Henry  Terrell,  Esq.  is  found  holding  it  of  John 
Belles,  Esq. ;  end  twenty  years  after  hu  son  is  deseribMl  as  haTisg 
held  it  of  tfohn  Wright,  Esq.  In  1547  John  Wright,  gentleman,  was 
presented  to  the  living,  the  rectory  bdng  then  appendant  to  ^e  manor ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  a  period  of  more  than  300  yean, 
there  has  not  been  wanting  a  John  Wright,  in  the  direct  hne,to 
represent  the  family  at  Kelyedon  Hatch.  The  present  Hall  was  boilt 
at  the  close  of  the  seyenteenth  century  by  John  Wiighti  Esq.  (the 
seventh),  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1691.  It  is  a  neat  mansion 
standing  in  a  small  but  pleasant  park. 

In  toe  plain  little  church  are  many  memorials  to  the  Wright  and 
Luther  families ;  amongst  the  inscriptions  are  the  following ; — 

**  Ann,  wUb  of  John  Wright,  lerd  of  tbis  manor  and  palraa  of  thif  chorclL  Sb 
WAS  daoffUttf  of  Sir  Edward  SoUiaid,  of  FlMnkgs,  in  tins eonatj, knt.  OwdiBd 
Nov.  28, 1617.'* 

<'  Fratres  in  UDnm.— Here  lie  Richard  and  Anthonie  Luther,  Eeqn^  w  InUy  hrring 
firothera  that  they  lived  neare  fortie  yearee  jojnte  hovreVeepen  together  at  Miki  with- 
out anie  Accompt  betwixt  them." 

The  poor  have  £2. 178.  6d.  from  Jane  Luther's  charity ;  the  rent  of 
four  tenements  and  five  acres  of  land,  left  by  the  same  lady;  and 
£2. 10s.  a  year  &om  land  given  by  an  unknown  donor. 

Navestock.— The  Waldegbave  Family.  — Kavestock  runs  from 
Elelvedon  Hatch  up  to  the  boundaries  of  Havering,  and  is  about  23 
miles  in  circumference,  extending  in  one  part  along  the  pictureeque 
vale  of  the  Boden,  and  in  others  over  lanos  which,  though  in  general 
well  cultivated,  hava  still  something  of  the  air  of  the  forest  about 
them.  The  whole  is  part  of  the  natrimony  of  the  Barls  of  Walde- 
grave,  who  until  fifty  years  ago  awelt  at  the  Hall,  a  large  brick 
mansion  erected  about  1729,  but  deserted  by  the  family  and  demolished 
in  1811.  A  great  part  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  were 
delivered  over  to  the  cowherd,  and  the  park  was  converted  into  a  farm. 
The  family  of  Waldegrave  is  one  of  the  oldest,  perhaps  the  oldest,  in  the 
land.  It  was  well  rooted  in  the  English  soil  before  the  Norman  con- 
querer  came.  Even  the  name  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  fromGennan 
words,  implying  *  *  Men  in  power  and  authority  "—something  of  the  tenor 
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in  wilieh  "landmre**  iB  now  nsed  j  and  in  Saxon  times  times  they  were 
seated  in  Nortnamptonshire,  where  they  gave  name  to  the  parish  of 
W'aldegraTe.  Either  they  opposed  the  "Norman,  or  their  wealth  was 
too  tempting  for  the  tough  consoi^ices  of  the  new  com^s.  Their 
estates  were  seized,  and  they  were  sent  forth  landless.  The  bright  eye 
of  a  fair  dMighter  of  the  house,  however,  smote  one  of  the  conqnering 
blights,  and  by  the  regular  nrooess  of  old  romance,  the  famOy  was 
restored  to  its  privileges  ana  position.  The  tale  of  love  is  thus 
bluntly  told  by  an  old  nistorian : — John  De  Waldgrare  lost  his  lands 
Ttpon  the  Conquerer's  inrasion,  but  having  an  only  daughter,  and 
meeting  with  a  namesake  of  his  in  William's  service,  who  was  come 
oat  ^Oermaziy,  upon  consulting  together  they  discovered  they  were 
related,  and  the  Grarman  promised  the  other  to  obtain  a  restitution  of 
his  lands.  And  a  pardon  from  the  Conoueror,  if  he  would  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  This  was  accoraingly  agreed  to  by  both  parties, 
and  faithfully  executed.  The  love-offering  appeafl#d  the  powers,  and 
the  fugitives  returned  to  their  rightful  halls. 

Since  that  time  different  members  of  the  famOy  have  at  various 
periods  filled  places  of  public  power  and  trust ;  and  the  name  is  found 
in  different  epochs  in  the  page  of  martial  history.  Warin,  brother  of 
the  lady  whose  beauty  expeUed  the  Norman  spoilers,  was  sheriff  of 
London  in  1205.  Others  were  members  of  parliament  five  hundred 
jem  ago.  Sir  Bichard  Waldegrave,  who  was  seated  at  Smallbridge, 
m  Snffouc,  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1382.  Thomas, 
his  great-grandson,  was,  for  his  gallantry,  knighted  on  the  battie-field 
of  Towton,  by  Edward  IV.,  in  1461 ;  and  m>m  him  descended  the 
branch  of  the  family  which  settled  at  Navestock.  Edward  Walde- 
grave, Esq.,  was  an  officer  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
haring  rerased  to  obey  the  order  of  the  king,  and  forbid  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  before  her  while  she  was  residing  at  Copped  Hall, 
Epping,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  oold  act,  and  its 
penalty,  largely  extended  the  family  fortunes.  When  Mary  oame  to  the 
throne  she  rewarded  the  man  who  had  sufieredfor  her  sake  with  grants 
of  several  manors,  amongst  them  Chewton,  in  Somersetshire,  advanced 
him  to  high  office,  and  made  him  lieutenant  of  Waltham  Forest,  lliese 
favours  marked  him  out  for  further  privation  after  her  death,  when  he 
was  again  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  died  there  after  three  years' 
imprisonment.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Edward  Waldegrave* 
though  seventy  years  of  age,  was  up  and  in  active  service  for 
CObanes  I. ;  and  so  gallantiy  £d  the  old  man  bestir  himself  that  the 
long  created  him  a  baronet,  in  1643.  He  remained  steady  to  the 
cause  through  all  the  dark  days  of  royalty,  although  he  lost  two  sons 
in  the  struggle,  and  sacrificed  property  to  the  amount  of  £50,000. 
Sir  Henry  Waldegrave  married  a  natural  daughter  of  James  II.,  and 
was  created  Baron  vValdegrave,  of  Chewton,  in  1685  ;  and  his  successor 
was  advanced  to  the  titles  of  Viscount  Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegrave 
in  1729,  having  served  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  at  the  Court  of  France.  His  son  was  Governor  of  George  H. ; 
and  his  son  was  master  of  the  horse  to  the  queen  of  that  sovereign. 
Above  the  family  vault,  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
is  the  following  record  of  the  two  first  earls  : — 

"Uadeneath  thw  moDument  are  the  remiiinB  of  the  two  finfc  Eorbof  Wtld^grave« 
Mtber  and  con,  both  of  the  OAine  of  James ;  both  •ervants  of  that  excelleut  Prince 
^rge  the  Second ;  both  by  him  created  Knights  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Jamee  the  father  wae  employed  in  foreign  embafieiea  to  the  oourte  of  Vienua 
nid  VenaiUes,  by  Qeorge  the  First  and  by  George  the  Second ;  and  he  did  hii  court 
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•Ad  ooimtay  bonor  and  urfioe.  Mid  wm  rwpeBtod  wImwtw  hSi  MOOliialieBi  wdiUn 
knoim.  In  hia  privite  eaptdl^,  Uie  nffftbUity  and  bendvolenoeof  nisdlipoiUiogtyUid 
the  goodneu  of  liii  ondantandins:,  made  him  baloved  and  acteemed  tibrooghoat  lui  fife. 
Thfl  antiquity  of  liia  inoatriotti  and  ooble  family  ia  equal  to  that  of  moat  that  laay  ba 
named  in  any  oonntry  or  time ;  and  needa  not  to  be  here  redted." 

The  charities  for  the  poor  oonsiBt  of  a  house  and  yard  at  Brentwoodi 
a  cottage  at  Navestock,  Heathfield  meadow  (4i..  Ob.  Sf.),  Bonn's  field 
(Al.  0b.25p.)*  Pinksty  field  (2i..3B.9p.},  and  three  pieces  of  meadow  land 
(3a.  2b.  18p.),  all  left  by  John  Oreen,  in  1625,  and  distributed  in  doth- 
ing  and  fuel.  Besides  these  the  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  £1.  out  of 
Dycott*s  farm ;  two  rent-oharges  out'  of  the  Bed  Lion  Jim,  Bomford, 
£1.  for  the  four  oldest  labouring  men,  and  £2.  for  apprentidbiga 
poor  child ;  and  the  dividends  of  iS75.  stock,  left  by  j^izabeth  Prince, 
m  1796,  for  eight  poor  persons  not  receiying  parish  alms. 

To  the  right,  as  we  quit  Navestook,  filling  up  the  space  between  thst 
parish  and  Greensted,  a  fertile  and  picturesque  district,  lies  Staotoid 
EiVEBS,  with  its  straggling  Tillage.  There  was  anciently  an  extensiTe 
park  here ;  and  Belhouse  was  ions  a  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Fetre 
family.  Sir  C.  C.  Smith  and  Capel  Cure,  Esq.  are  the  chief  owners 
of  the  parish.  The  poor  have  5s.  a  year,  left  by  Thomas  Fedt; 
an  annuity  of  £2.,  left  by  WiUiam  Green  in  1564,  has  been  lost. 

Lamboubnb,  the  adjacent  parish,  which  includes  the  j^easant 
village  of  Abridge,  was  nven  by  the  Conaueror  to  the  JBSarl  of 
Bolougne.  A.  large  part  of  it  at  one  period  oelonged  to  the  Lords 
Fortescue ;  but  most  of  the  manorial  rights  hare  now  faUen  into  the 
hands  of  W.  J.  Lockwood,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  Bishops  Hall,  the 
estates  having  been  purchased  m  the  last  century  by  Sichard  Lock- 
wood,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  Turkey  merchant.  This  mansion  was  long  the 
property  of  the  bishops  of  rTorwich ;  and  Henry  Spencer,  the  oele- 
orated  soldier-prelate,  who  mustered  a  little  anny,  ana,  by  his  tact  and 
gallantry,  did  good  service  to  the  crown  in  Wat  Ty^^^'f  rebellion,  often 
resided  in  this  quiet  retreat,  w]iich,  according  to  the  necessity  of  tiiat 
time,  was  fortified  as  a  castle,  with  outworks  extending  into  some  (^ 
the  neijghbouring  parishes:  Li  the  church  are  severu  rich  stained 
glass  windows,  one  of  them  in  the  chancel  containing  three  pieces  of 
fine  old  painting  brought  from  Basle  in  1817.  The  sacrea  edifice 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Tooke ;  of  Dr.  Wjn- 
wilf.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  here  in  1654,  having,  as  his  epitaph 
expresses  it, ''  made  this  his  mournful  retirement  in  the  worst  of  tmies." 
Li  the  village  of  Abbidos  is  a  neat  chapel-of-ease,  built  by  subscription 
in  1830.  A  house  held  by  the  churchwardens  is  occupied  by  paupers. 
The  rent  of  four  acres  or  land,  also  held  by  them ;  a  ren£-cnsrge  of 
68.  8d.  left  by  —  Barfoot  out  of  Sym*s  Croft ;  and  the  rent  of  two  acres 
of  land  in  Thoydon  parish,  are  applied  to  the  service  of  the  church 
The  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  ten  shillings  out  of  Prior's  farm,  left 
by  —  Broomfield. 

Turning  a  little  to  the  south,  we  enter  Stiplbfobd  Abbotts,  tiie 
greater  part  of  which  was  held  from  1010  till  the  reformation  by  the 
abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  lord  qf  that  day,  says  a  legend  of 
the  locality,  was  suffering  ftom  a  languishing  illness,  but  the  body  of 
St.  Edmund  resting  in  the  manor-house  on  its  way  back  to  Buiy,  he 
suddenly  recovered,  and  forthwith  laid  the  estate,  as  an  OfibrinF  of 
gratitucte,  on  the  shrine  of  the  dead  saint.  This  manor  of  the  HaD  is 
now  the  property  of  J.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  Sir  Henry  Hildmay  owns 
Batards ;  and  Albyns  is  the  seat  of  T.  rlT.  Abdy,  Esq.  It  is  a  nne  and 
stately  mansion,  standing  in  a  pleasant  park,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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built  hf  Im^o  J<Aie8»  tikougii  Walpole^  in  hia  "Idres  of  the 

Jiestions  this.  It  was  completely  restored  and  improred  by  Sir  John 
bdy,  a  century  ago.  The  family  of  Abdy  is  of  long  standing  in  the 
oonniy.  It  sprang  from  Eoger  Abdy,  a  London  merchantt  wno  waa 
an  alderman  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  m  1610.  Three  of  his  sons  were 
created  baronets,  and  one  of  them,  Sir  Thomas,  settled  at  Felix  Hall, 
Eelvedon.  Anthony  Abdy,  Esq.,  nnrchased  this  estate  of  Albyns ; 
and  in  a  chapel  on  the  north  siae  of  the  ancient  church  is  the 
Tanlt  of  the  family. 

A  free  school  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  1734,  and 
endowed  with  £2S  a  year  out  of  Knoll's  Hill,  for  twenty  boys  of  this 
parish  and  twenty  of  Xamboume.  The  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  £8 
out  of  Mitdidl's,  How  Green,  left  by  Eliza  Watson  in  1782,  and  the 
dividends  of  £166. 13s.  4d.  stock,  purchased  with  money  left  by  the 
Eey.  Dr.  Gould  in  1799. 

CmowsLL,  on  the  southern  point  of  the  Hundred,  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  sweetest  villages  in  the  counfy.  It  abounds 
inbeautiful  woodland  scenery,  eztendinff  in  several  parts  along  the 
Terge  of  the  forest ;  and  from  Chigwell  Sow,  which  forms  a  neat  little 
village  of  itself,  a  fine  view  opens  over  the  county  up  to  Banbury 
ckanhf  the  spi^  of  which  is  distinctly  visible,  and  alon^r  a  great 
part  of  the  Tnames,  backed  by  the  rising  hills  of  Kent.  Ine  parish 
18  thickly  studded  with  good  mansions,  most  of  them  country 
residences  of  merchants  and  others  of  the  metropolis ;  and  there 
are  several  eood  old  hall^  and  manor  houses,  m  which  dwelt 
the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil.  Chigwell  Hall,  once  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Earl  Harold,  is  now  the  property  of  James  Mills, 
Esq.  Bolls,  or  Barringtons  as  it  was  tormerly  called—which 
was  the  residence  of  Ihe  late  Admiral  Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  and  for 
two  centuries  before  of  that  family — ^belongs  to  Mr.  Lloyd.  Wool- 
stons,  or  Wolvertons,  which  appears  to  Imve  been  once  a  separate 
parish,  and  to  have  been  united  to  Chigwell  since  the  conquest,  is  the 
seat  of  Bobert  Bodle,  Esq. ;  and  the  Grange,  which  before  the 
reformation  was  held  bv  Tilty  Abbey,  is  part  of  the  endowment  of 
Brentwood  School.  LexDorouch,  a  mansion  which  in  the  last  centurv 
was  described  as  inferior  to  few  in  the  county,  is  down.  Chiewell, 
too,  had  once  its  royal  palace,  known  as  Foteles,  or  Longford  Place, 
as  ancient  aa  any  house  in  the  forest,  which  was  occasionally  occupied 
by  Idngs  of  old  m  their  hunting  excursions;  and  from  hence  nave  often 
gone  forth  royal  guests  and  troops  of  courtiers  to  the  chase  in  the 
neighbouring  woodlands.  It  remained  in  the  crown  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  T^en  it  was  finally  granted  away,  and  has  since  passed 
through  various  hands.  The  ancient  church,  which  ia  approached 
&cm  Qie  sou^  by  a  thick  archway  of  vews,  is  of  interest  as  bein^  the 
resting-place  of  one  of  our  Essex  worthies— -Dr.  Harsnett,  Archbishop 
of  York.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in  St.  Botolph  Street,  Col- 
chester ;  and  probably  at  an  early  age,  the  eloquent  preacher  and  the 
^ture  prelate  might  be  seen  deaung  out  frt>m  nis  fauier's  counter  the 
bread  which  pensheth,  his  humble  parents  little  imagining  he  was 
destined  to  wield  the  bishop's  crozier  instead  of  the  oaker's  peel. 
He  was  bom  in  1561,  and  having  acquired  some  learning,  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  made  great  progress.  In  1586  he  was  elected 
iQsster  of  the  free  school  at  Colchester,  which  after  a  year  he  resigned, 
ftnd  in  1597  became  vicar  of  this  parish  of  Chigwell,  for  which  locudily, 
being,  perhapsi  his  first  ministerial  charge,  he  ever  after  felt  a  peculiar 
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interest.  Aftenrards  he  became  arohdettoon  of  Essex ;  and,'bA'vii([f]iad 
charge  of  variona  other  pariahea  in  the  county,  in  1609  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chieheater.  On  bein^  tranalaied  to  the  aee  of  Norwich, 
in  1619,  he  waa  fiercely  assailed  l>y  the  puritana,  and  was  accused  b? 
the  Commons  of  various  misdemeanours.  He  triumphed  over  aU, 
however,  and  in  1628  became  archbishop  of  York.  B^  died  in  16S1, 
and  was  buried  in  this  churchy  where  tnere  is  a  larg«  and  beautiMj 
enf|;raved  brass,  with  his  ftdl-length  figure,  and  an  insor^ti&n  m 
Latin,  from  his  own  hand,  of  which  the  following  ia  a  taranalatioa:^ 

"  Here  lieth  SamQel  fiareoett,  formerly  Tieat  of  tbie  Oinrdi*  -  Krrt  the  wwortiiy 
Biiliop  of  Chichester,  then  the  more  oiiwortby  Bi^op  of  Noritidi»  at  bet  the  mj 
unworthy  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  on  the  26th  day  of  lCay»  in  the  year  of  osr 
Lord,  1631.  Wliich  f eiy  epitaph  that  moat  revereud  Prekte^  oat  of  iu  eiONnrc 
hnmility,  ordered  by  bis  will  to  he  inscribed  to  hia  memory." 

There  are  two  ^ood  8choola»  founded  by  Archbishop  Harsnett  in 
1029 ;  one  devotea  to  olassical  education,  the  other  for  English  readiag, 
writing,  dtc.,  for  the  boys  of  Chigwell,  Louffhton,  Woodford,  and 
Lamboume ;  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  boay  of  governors,  and  is 
endowed  wiUi  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Tottington,  Norfolk.  Li 
accordance  with  the  founder's  will,  i^lO.  8s.  is  paid  out  of  the  funds 
for  distribution  in  bread,  £10.  to  the  secretary,  and  £1.  to  the  pariih 
clerk.  There  are  three  almshouses,  and  the  mmatea  have  £4.  a  year 
out  of  Brockhouse  Farm.  The  poor  have  £2.  from  Bampston'i 
charity;  the  dividends  of  £132.  stock,  purchased  wiUi  money  left  by 
BarlMura  Fisher,  in  1809 ;  and  the  dividends  of  £1,000.  stock,  left  bV 
Jamea  Hatch,  in  1806,  subject  to  the  repair  of  hia  monument  and  vault 
at  nford.  Eight  aged  widows  have  the  dividends  of  £900.  stock,  left 
by  Mary  Grainger ;  and  Mary  Fountain,  in  1804,  left  the  dividends  of 
£93.  16s.  2d.  for  two  blind  women  of  this  or  bxlj  other  pariah. 

LotraHTOK  is  a  large  and  delightful  parish,  with  a  very  picturesque 
village,  and  ground  of  a  remarkably  undulating  character.  The  viem 
and  sceneiT  in  this  villae^  are  equal  to  almost  anything  of  the  kind  in 
iMi  ]»art  or  England,  the  former  extending  to  the  Ijiamea  and  the  £ent- 
iah  hills  in  one  direction,  to  Eampstead  and  Highgate  in  another,  and  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Navestock,  twelve  miles  o£P,  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  walks  in  or  near  the  forest  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
invite  large  parties  of  Londoners  to  fill  numerous  excursion  trains  to 
Loughton  duriiig  the  sununer.  W.  Whitaker  Maitland,  Esq., 
is  lord  of  the  manor,  the  estate  having  been  purchased  in  1715 
by  William  Whitaker,  Esq.,  of  London,  of  the  Earl  of  Bodiford,  for 
d^24^500. ;  and  to  this  family  that  of  Maitland  afterwards  became 
united  by  marriage.  The  HaJl,  a  fine  edifice  of  the  Elinbethan  etyle, 
was  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  1 836.  It  is  said  to  have  been,  in 
1688>  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  afterwards 
Queen  Anne,  who  retired  thither  before  the  revolution  in  that  vear. 
There  are  some  other  good  family  reaidenees  in  the  parish,  as  Debdea 
Hall,  Gouldings  Hill,  and  the  Warren.  The  health  of  the  place  ii 
generally  above  the  averaffe,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  much 
ameliorated  by  local  chanties,  as  well  as  by  the  general  attention  to 
their  education,  sanitary  condition,  and  improvement  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  want  of  energy,  and  an  unwillinffness  to  move  frcHU 
their  native  place,  which  greatly  characterise  the  iimabitants,  not  onljof 
this  village,  out  of  this  part  of  the  countj  generally,  and  which  certainly 
impedes  their  advancement  in  the  social  scale.  The  proximi^  of  the 
forest,  and  the  pretext  of  procuring  firewood  by  tteans  of  the  loppings 
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of  the  trees,  which  the  mhabitants  olaim  a  right  to  out  during  the 
wmter  monthB,  enoonrage  habits  of  idleness  and  dislike  of  settled 
I&boor,  and  in  some  cases  give  occasion  for  poaching,  all  of  which  are 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  poor.  Enclosures,  lu^wever,  seem  to  be 
commencing  in  the  nei^hbonrnood,  which  will  probably  check  these 
iirefpolar  and,  to  a  certam  extent,  demoralising  tendencies. 

The  pariidi  ohnrch,  a  handsome  Norman  building,  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  It  was  erected  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  £6,000., 
tailed  by  subsarij^tion,  in  lien  of  the  former  chnnh,  which  stood  near 
the  JSafl.  at  aiw  inconrenient  distance  for  the  inhabitants.  It  will 
aeoommodate  aboat  600  personsi  and  is  adorned  with  soTeml  painted 
windows  by  Wailes  and  others. 

At  Sgh  Beeoh,  an  eleyated  and  forestal  part  of  the  parish,  a  hand- 
aome  dismct  chnrch  has  been  erected. 

There  are  garden  allotments  of  six  acres  for  the  poor,  set  apart  for 
them  on  an  ^udosare  of  waste ;  the  rent  of  the  Poor's  Piece,  one  acre, 
ia  difltribated  in  bread,  with  £1.  from  Bampston's  charity ;  and  &e 
poor  hare  the  dividends  of  £49. 17s.  3d.  stock,  left  by  Nicholas  Pearse, 
m  1821.  The  dividends  of  £2,700.  stock  were  left  by  Ann  Whitaker, 
for  the  support  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  distributions  to  the  poor. 

Adjacent  to  Loughton  are  the  Thoydons.  It  is  probable  that  in 
8axon  times  these  uiree  parishes  formed  one  district.  Sir  Boger  De 
Gemon,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  setfled  in 
Thoydon  Gamon,  and  his  residence  is  sifll  indicated  by  the  moated 
farm  of  Garnish  Hall.  The  church,  close  by,  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
whole  district  of  the  Three  Thoydons,  and  both  the  churches  of  the 
other  two  Thoydons  showed,  by  their  size  and  structure,  that  they 
were  subsequently  erected  for  portions  of  the  district  separated  from 
the  mother  churon. 

Thotdoit  Bois  lies  between  Loughton  and  Epping,  with  beautiful 
forest  scenery  in  its  waste  lands.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure, 
erected  in  1861,  the  original  parish  church  having  been  situated  at  a 
eonaiderable  diatanoe  from  the  Dulk  of  the  population.  It  stood  dose 
to  Thoydon  Hall,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  property, 
sad  was  certainly  the  abode,  of  Elwes,  the  celebrated  miser.  Tne 
Tplage  green,  with  its  avenues  of  trees,  presents  ^  a  very  pleasing 
piotiure.  On  the  north-east,  or  forest  side,  the  parish  extenos  up  to 
the  back  street  of  Eppiu^  town,  including  the  residences  culed 
Thoydon  Place  and  Tiangnani  Lodge,  and  a  small  collection  of 
ootisges. 

The  poor's  land  consists  of  an  acre  and  a  half^ven  by  an  unknown 
donor,  and  there  is  a  rent-charge  of  £2.  out  of  ^uiovdon  HalL 

(xATirxs  PjlBK,  the  family  seat  of  T.  C.  Chisenhale  Marrii,  Esq., 
one  of  the  ohadrmen  of  the  county  sessions,  stands  in  Thoydon  Ghir- 
non,  which  adjoins  the  last-described  parish  on  the  east.  It  is  a  good 
mansion,  standing  in  a  park,  with  the  grounds  about  it  tastefully  laid 
oirt;  and  for  the  oeauty  of  its  woodland  scenery  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
sxeelled  amongst  the  houses  of  the  Essex  jgentry.  This  estate  appem 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  forest  in  the  reign  of  Henry lH., 
W  years  ago,  as  Bobert  Garnon  had  licence  from  that  monarch  to 
enclose  his  wood  at  Tavdon  for  a  park,  which  gave  name  to  the  manor. 
About  1400  it  was  hela  by  the  baronial  family  of  Wells ;  but  becoming 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  it  was  given  by  Saward  IV.  to  one  of  his 
^uchters.  It  was  long  in  the  FitaswiQiama,  afterwards  passing  to 
Bir  Bichued  Wingfield,  and  then  to  the  earls  of  Angleaea.    The  pro- 
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petty,  with  the  manor  of  Hemiuills,  came  into  the  pofiBesrioiL  of  tiie 
present  family  of  Marsh,  by  purchase  from  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  The  other  manor  of  Theydfiii 
Ghumon,  or  Garnish  Hall,  was  bought  of  Sir  Thomas  Keville  Jmj, 
Baart,  in  1857.  An  old  manor-house  of  Gaynes  Park  had  existed  far 
oentnries ;  but  the  present  mansion  is  modem,  chiefly  built  within  &e 

Siesent  century,  about  500  yards  his^r  up  the  park«  the  andeat 
ouse  having  entirely  disappeared,  xhe  village  is  £re<iuently  caUed 
Coopersale,  xke  vulgar  tradition  beinff  that  it  was  given  in  conseanence 
of  the  celebrity  acquired  by  the  ue  of  the  keepef  of  the  Meny 
Fiddlers  public-house,  named  Cooper.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not) 
there  are  mansions  in  the  pariah  called  Coopersale  Hall,  and  Coq>e^ 
sale  House.  The  latter  is  the  residence^of  the  Archer-Houblon  ismft 
by  whose  munificence  a  district  church  was  erected  and  endowed  m 
lo51,  by  the  title  of  St.  Alban's  Coopersale,  and  also  a  handsome 
school  nouse  on  the  road  leading  from  Epping.  The  mother  efaiiic]i 
is  a  plain  building,  capable  of  containing  300  persons,  with  a  fine  fanck 
tower  of  the  15th  century.  There  are  some  monuments  to  memben 
of  the  Archer,  Abdy,  Maggs,  and  other  influential  families,  and  a  very 
fine  brass  to  the  memory  of  William  Kyskebyi  a  rector,  who  died  in 
1458. 

There  ia  a  hospital  or  almshouse  in  the  parish,  founded  by  Lady 
Fitzwllliam  in  1602,  for  four  poor  widows,  who  have  a  rent-charge  of 
£12.  a  year ;  the  money  received  firom  Barker's  charity  (as  noticed  in 
Epping)  is  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  this  stipend,  the  schooling  of 
poor  girls,  tne  aid  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  distribution  of  meat 
and  bread  to  the  poor.  The  dividends  of  savings,  and  the  ahare  of 
timber  in  Bedyn's  wood,  are  devoted  to  apprenticing  poor  children. 
The  poor  have  also  the  rent  of  a  house  and  three  acres  of  land  at 
North  Weald,  left  by  Thurston  Winstanley,  in  1750 ;  a  rent-chai|e  of 
£2.  out  of  Coopersale  House,  left  by  Henry  Archer ;  £2,  out  of  the 
Grove  estate,  given  by  William  Black,  in  1798 ;  and  a  share,  with 
Epping,  of  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Thoydon  Mount,  given  by  J. 
£eyn<Mds,  in  1647.    Five  cottages  are  occupied  by  paupers. 

fart  of  Epping  town,  the  Union^house,  the  Grove,  the  residenoe 
of  J.  C.  Wiutman,  Esq.,  and  Kendal  Lodge,  are  situated  in  6us 
parish. 

HlLL-HlLL,THB  SEAT  OF  SiB  WitlJAH  BOWTEB  Sxi/TH,  BaBT.*— The 

third  parish  bearing  the  name  of  Thoydon,  witii  ike  diatinetive  title  of 
Mount,  is  united  to  that  of  Staplefora  Tawney  ;  and  high  in  its  midst 
stands  the  noble  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Smijtli.  Afker  dimhing 
the  hill  top  on  which  the  mansion  is  erected,  we  enter  a  long  avenue 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  paric.  As  we  traverse  it,  and  when  we  leaoh 
the  tasteful  pleasure  grounds  and  terrace,  we  look  forth  up^  a 
beautiful  forest  scene,  and  rcaLuBe  the  description,  long  since  given, 
that  "  Hill-hall,  in  point  of  elegance  and  prospect,  may  be  reckoned 
inferior  to  very  few  houses  in  this  county."  To  the  westward  tlie 
finely*timbered  park  falls  boldly  to  a  deep  wooded  valley,  beyond 
whion  the  country  gradually  rises ,-  and  from  this  height  we  can  see 
its  cultivated  lands  sprinkled  over  with  fkrm-houses  and  villages,  with 
the  thick  dark  mass  of  the  forest  in  the  distance  forming  a  hadL-fnaaiA 
to  the  rural  landscape.  On  the  south  and  other  sides  extend  views  of 
equal  sylvan  beauty,  which  compel  us  to  admire  the  taste  of  those  who, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  Norman — ^for  this  was  one  of  the  lordships  cf 
Suene— planted  their  manor-house  on  this  oommandinff  iroot.  Tbe 
present  haU  is  one  of  those  fine  massive  old  mansiona  ^cn  eombina 
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ike  solidity  of  the  past  wiili  the  ele^des  of  the  present.  It  is  a 
ouadrangmar  builamg,  with  very  thick  and  lofty  walls,  erected  near 
ue  site  of  the  ancient  edifice,  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor, 
in  164B.  On  Uie  north,  the  appearance  of  the  stracture,  with  its  arched 
entrance  and  large  massiye  door,  leaves  an  impression  of  its  original 
gloomy  strength;  but  the  eastern  side  is  in  the  decorated  Grecian 
Btyle;  and  the  southern  or  terrace  front  has  been  modernized  and 
changed  in  character  since  the  Elizabethan  architect  first  raised  the 
pile.  On  entering  the  mansion,  the  visitor  will  be  stamck  by  the  beauty 
and  ])roportions  of  tJie  great  hall,  which  is  adorned  with  some  fine 
]Ndntin^B,  and  decorated  with  specimens  of  andent  armour  and 
arms  wielded  in  l^e  hand-to-hand  combat  on  the  olden  battle-fields  of 
the  country.  Along  one  side  runs  a  handsome  gallerv,  and  in  tra^ 
vening  it  we  glimoe  with  interest  at  a  curious  object  wnich  obstructs 
our  path,  very  unlike  axrything  belonging  to  the  equestrians  of  the 
present  time— the  Tcritaole  ei^dle  on  wnich  Queen  EHiabeth  rode 
while  sojourning  at  Horiiam  Hall,  which  was  formerly,  as  we  have 
thready  recorded,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Smijth  family.  The  dining 
and  drawings  rooms,  and  the  library,  are  large  and  lofty  apartments  $ 
and  upon  their  walls  is  the  finest  arrav  of  family  portraits  we  have 
seen  in  the  county.  They  form  a  pictorial  nistoir  of  the  house  of  Smijth 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  mingled  witn  paintings  of  royal  and 
other  personages  with  which  it  has  been  connected.  Many  are  by  the 
master-hands  of  their  time.  Amongst  tiiem  are  found  portraits  of 
Hemry  Yin.  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Sir  Thomas  &nijth,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  and  the  nephew  to  whom  he  left  the  estate ;  Charles  I. ;  the 
aecond  Sir  Thomas  Smiith ;  Sir  Edward  Bowyer;  the  Black  Prince ; 
the  present  Lady  Smijtn  (daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Meux) ;  James  I. ; 
James  Smijth,  Esq  .  and  his  wire ;  Sir  Edward  Smijth  and  his  Lady ; 
Sir  Wilhsm  Smijth,  by  Copley ;  Sir  Edward  Smiith,  father  of  tne 
msent  baronet;  Joseph  Windham,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  the 
Bishop  of  SaHsboiy,  connected  with  the  family  in  1663 ;  Sir  Edward 
Smi}th,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller ;  Sir  William  Smijth  (1777)  by  James 
Bamr ;  and  a  host  of  others,  interesting  as  specimens  of  art  ana  curious 
as  illustrating  costumes  of  the  different  periods  in  which  they  were 
painted. 

!rhe  family  of  Smijth  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  land.  By  some  it 
ia  traced  up  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  as  descended  from  Sir 
Boger  de  Clarendon,  his  natural  son.  In  Essex,  however,  it  is  of 
about  three  centuries  standing.  About  1480,  this  estate  was  in  the 
Hampden  family,  under  the  title  of  Thoydon-at*the«Mount  and  Hill- 
halL  Sir  John  Hampden  died  in  1663,  and  his  widow  being  jointured 
with  this  property,  married  Sir  Thomas  Smijth,  knt.,  who  nought  the 
reTersion  of  the  estate,  made  it  part  of  the  family  patrimony,  and 
built  the  Hall.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of  Jolm  Smijth,  Esq.,  of 
Saffiron  Walden,  sheriffof  Essex  and  Herts,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  and  accomplished 
scholars  of  his  day,  and  the  author  of  several  learned  works,  amongst 
them  "  the  English  Commonwealth*"  wbdch  has  been  sevenJ  times 
reprinted.  He  is  described  as  a  most  excellent  orator,  mathematician, 
philosopher,  and  perfect  in  several  of  the  modem  languages.  These 
qtialities  marked  him  out  for  public  duties  and  distinctions.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  under  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elia^ 
both,  was  often  emploved  in  important  foreign  embassies  and  negotia- 
tions, and  was  made  ohancellor  of  the  order  of  Uiegarteri  Essex,  too, 
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was  aazioiu  to  do  him  looftl  Konoor,  and  twice  eLootad  bim  0010  of  ite 
knights  in  parliament.  He  died  in  1577,  leaving  his  name  honourably 
stamped  on  our  political  and  liteiary  hiatorjr  His  emtaph*  on  a 
sumptaoos  tomb  in  the  little  village  chnrcli,  which  stanos  within  the 
park,  contains  this  record  of  him — the  original  being  in  Latin— 


"Sir  ThomM  Sinntb,  kuight,  lord  of  this  laanor,  privy  oouncillor  iiid  priaaptli 
Uxj  of  «Uta  to  both  King  Sdward  VL  and  to  Queen  JSlinboili,  and  then  ambaoadai 
to  tbe  greatest  kisgi,  cliaocellor  of  the  noble  order  of  the  garter,  oolonel  of  Arda  and  South- 
ern donebey,  in  Ireland,  bononred  even  when  a  youth  with  the  higheit  title  of  the  dri) 
la«r,  a  noii  exoeUent  orator,  mathematieiao,  and  philoiopher,  Tory  skilM  in  theLatiB, 
Gfnek,  Hebrew,  Frenob,  and  Italian  langnagee,  a  friend  of  the  hoocat  and  ingenioQf 
man,  wigobirly  good,  iervicaable  to  many,  horlfnl  to  noneb  averao  to  revaiga  la 
•hort,  remarkable  for  hia  wiedom.  pie^  and  integrity^  and  in  eveiy  part  of  life,  wbetiMr 
•iok  or  well,  prepared  for  death.  When  be  bad  oompleted  the  6fitb  year  of  his  ^i^ 
pioualy  and  sireetly  slept  in  the  Lord,  at  hia  seat  of  Mont-hall,  on  the  Itth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  his  salfation,  1577. — The  glory  of  a  short  life  mdces  a  maa 
ftunous  when  bnried  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth.  My  life  was  blameless ;  if  aftsr  my 
deaUi  yon  hurt  my  fame  (wretob)  tha  Almighty  will  pnniah  thee  for  so  dobig ." 

The  fiunily  have  ever  since  held  a  high  position  in  the  ooaaty. 
Several  of  its  members  distinguished  themselves  as  soldiers;  and 
one  of  them,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a 
volunteer  under  Prince  Bupert  in  the  civil  wars.  The  chancel  of  the 
church  contains  the  monuments  of  many  of  them.  Of  Sir  Thomas 
Smijth,  the  first  baronet,  we  are  told,  in  these  fhnereal  records,  that— 

"  He  tired  66  years  with  great  reputation  for  loyalty  to  his  prinoe  and  oonfonnitr  to 
the  church  of  England  in  apoatate  times,  and  served  bis  king  and  country  in  6tu![eA 
places  of  trust  and  credit  in  the  county." 

The  present  owner  of  Hill  Hall  is  the  eleventh  baronet,  the  title  bemg 
conferred  on  the  familjr  in  1661 ;  and  he  bears  the  name  of  Bowyer 
prefixed  to  that  of  Smijth,  the  surname  and  arms  of  that&iuljiia 
consequence  of  an  intermarriage  long  previously,  having  been  aasun^d 
by  royal  license  in  1839. 

In  Stapletobd  Tawkbt  is  Buttons,  the  seat  of  Sir  Chadas  C. 
Smith,  Bart.  It  it  a  large  and  delightful  mansion,  the  head  of  a 
manor  which  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Hall,  now  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Wiluam  Bowyer  Smijth,  but  long  the  property  of  the  Ue 
Tanys,  a  family  in  ancient  times  of  high  repute  and  large jposseaaioDS 
in  the  county.  Sir  C.  Cunliffe  Smith  is  descended  from  John  Ssutk* 
Esq[.,  a  London  merchant,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  IB04w  and 
havmg  married,  as  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  £3]is  CunlifTei 
the  two  names  have  become  united.  The  present  occupant  of  SnttoiUf 
who  has  been  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  the  third  baronet.  Tawnaf 
Common  is  arugged-lookingplace — ^though  now  mostly  enclosed— with 
a  few  scattered  cottages.  In  the  parish  is  a  school-house,  erected  in 
1745,  by  Jane  Luther,  who  left  5s.  to  the  parish  clerk,  and  £9. 17a.  6d. 
each  to  this  parish  and  £e]yedon  Hatch,  for  distribution  in  bread,  oul 
of  an  estate  at  Little  Warley.  The  poor  have  also  the  rent  of  fi>Qi 
acres  of  land,  left  by  an  unknown  donor ;  and  a  rent-charge  of  £^- 
left  by  Thomas  Luther,  in  1718. 
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The  Hundred  is  botmded  od  three  sides  bj  water— on  the  soath 
hy  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames  and  the  sea>  eastward  by  the  German 
ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Crouch.  It  contains  the  following 
94  parishes^- 


(KriikM. 


Pnl»u«  Orifiii  or  iTMMt. 


II 

too 

185S 

1704 

1£58 

887 

•i071 

708 

t96S 

681 

ISM 

96 

tSSM 

640 

1670 

418 

1S58 

849 

MU 

888 

2S81 

1870 

1818 

491 

11298 

1468 

8877 

416 

8878 

li68 

8181 

198 

6150 

158 

1088 

61 

4408 

465 

1670 

898 

600 

186 

781 

149 

5484 

906 

5868 

898 

1165 

99 

TltlM  Banl  Cbargo. 


BMkorfal.     YUmUL 


1MUM 

Cwmon  

ISMtwood  

Sooth  FunbvSdgt . 

FoQiMMUndl 

HadMgli.........  f 

Hawkwdl 

Hockkr 

Ulfh 

Piftadiam ( 

PrlUWtU I 

Bnmlh ^ 

lUyl««gh { 

ITorthShotbnry') 
SMtkflhoibiiryi 

"        ""{ 

Ok  8teiiibrldg*> 

Lt  SlambridgeJ 

Sottoo 

etWtdtoriiiff...'> 
UWaktrlBg...j 
Athlngdon 


JSodU,  a  llfh  or  riv«r-«nd  •  ford 
Bat,  a  boMV  aadJiVyOmMdov... 

Conato'i-blU    

Wooda— MMtof  Riqrlolgb 

Tlio  bridgt  orar  kha  Croudk 

Tha  Saxon  worda  maanlng  tba*) 

promontory  of  fowla  S 

Tha  Saxon  word  Aaod^  high;) 

and  Ziy,  paitora } 

Hawk,  and  a  tpring  or  wall 

Koe,  mallowt^  and  Mf,  paatara... 

X«y,  tha  pattara  or  plaoa 

Kama  of  a  Saxon  ownar— Aom,  > 

a  farm  or  vlUaga } 

Tha  Saxon  word  arrtfy  ;  Uak, ) 

plaoa,  and  a  waliat  tba  Prioiy  } 
Tha  nama  of  a  Saxon  ownar,  and  *) 

heaa } 

Bma,  a  book  or  wild  goat,  and  ) 

2igr,  a  paatara S 

AfortthapadUkaaaboa  [ 

Unknown 

Tba  tootbani  poaltion  of  tha') 

ehnrob S 

A  atona  bridga  orar  tba  amall  ( 

TlTar I 

Tha  Mmtb^town  

Tba  nama  of  a  Sasoo  ownar,  C 

and  img,  a  maadow »..  I 


5519 
8619 
7800 
4968 

1840 


£,    9.    d. 
0    0 


1907 

8098 
6485 

8704 

808S 


880  0  0 

815  0  0 

•41  9  4 

450  0  0 

290  0  0 

988  0  0 

500  0  0 

560  0  0 


11045   tl098  10  0 


8655 

5688 

8885 

1788 
1698 

8787 

8580 
1669 
1200 
4806 
8818 
1548 


768    0  0 

950    0  0 

fl65    4  4 

418    0  0 

I 

800    0  0 


706    0 


175 
875 
667 
8S7    8 
891    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


176    •    0 


818    0    0 


888  11    0 


85  19    0 


990    «    0 


*  Tha  Lord  of  tba  Manor  makea  op  tba  inooma  of  tba  mInUtar  to  £300.  Tlia  Island  pi^a 
81«;iis.  Sd.  tltha  rent-charge  to  tha  rector  of  Botkon,  £1.  to  tha  reotor  of  Little  Skambridia; 
881.  I6e.  8d.  to  tha  reotor  of  Bochford,  and  M.  to  tha  Tloar  of  Shoptand. 

i  There  ia  bealdaa  £45  from  a  farm  at  ]iaatwoo<1. 
In  addition  there  ia  £190.  from  Oonrey  laland,  payable  to  J.  B.  Scrattoo,  Saq. 
There  le  £100.  rant^oharge  to  Mr.  T.  Holt  White,  tltha  on  Bntlar'a  tun,  and  £145.  to 
Mr.  8i  Benton,  imprapriaka  titba  od  the  reit  i^  tha  pariah. 

The  length  of  the  Hnndred  from  east  to  west  rsries  from  ten  to 
seyenteen  miles ;  in  width  it  is  abont  seren  miles.  It  is  a  rich  wheat- 
growing  district,  with  its  lands  in  many  places  relieredby  dark  woods, 
and  finely  tmdnlated;  and  there  are  marshes  along  the  rale  of 
the  Cronch  and  the  coast  of  the  Thames  and  the  ocean,  where  the 
population  assumes  a  mixed  agricultural  and  maritime  character. 
Formerly  the  Hundred  was  regarded  as  a  seed-bed  of  all  kinds  of  aguish 
^seases ;  and  this  character  still  lingers  about  the  islands  formed  by 
the  windiings  of  the  riyers  and  creeks  along  the  coast ;  but  the  progress 
of  drainage  and  other  iigricultural  improrements  hare  remorea  this 
reproach  &om  the  mainland,  and  brought  a  healthier  atmosphere, 
With  increased  fertility.  In  old  times  the  care  and  custody  of  a  Hun- 
ared  brought  substantial  power  and  profit  to  noble  and  royafpersonages. 
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In  1880  tke  Sol  of  QzfoixL  held  thifl  baflinek  on  co&ditio&  thai  ke 
should  *'  at  hu  own  cost  and  charge  keep  the  fenees  and  lodges  of  the 
king's  parks  at  Bayleich,  Had&gh,  and  Thnndenlej,  in  repair." 
33uree  hundred  years  before  this,  and  in  the  earliest  record,  we  mid  itk 
and  most  of  the  land,  in  the  possession  of  the  ^at  Baron  Swena»  the 
reputed  Dane,  who  sayed  his  estates  by  adroitly  soocnmbing  to  the 
Norman* 

BooHTOBD,  now,  as  at  the  time  of  Domesday  surey,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Himdzed*  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  poweifnl  diiief- 
tain.  It  is  endently  a  town  of  very  ancient  date.  Ite  position  on  a 
trrer  which  is  navigable  to  Broom«hiUs,  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
affording  access  to  the  sea,  probably  rendered  it  the  scene  of  a  veiy 
ea^  seittlement — a  spot  often  OTemm  by  the  foot  of  the  Dane ;  and 
its  tout  short  streets,  with  the*  appearance  of  the  surroimding  neigh- 
bonrhood,  giye  it  the  appearance  of  the  remnant  of  an  olden  city.  There 
it  nothmg,  noweyer,  in  written  reccnrd,  to  justify  the  oandusion  that  it 
was  eyer  more  populous  than  at  the  present  day.  Lying  in  a  corner  of 
the  county,  out  of  the  pe&t  lines  oi  traffic,  it  depends  chiefly  on  the 
local  trade  of  ihe  district ;  bat  it  has  neyertheless  been  greally  im- 
proved within  the  last  ouarter  of  a  century.  It  was  a  market  town  as 
early  as  the  rei^  of  Henry  IIL  (1247),  the  priyilege  of  holding  a 
jnarlcet  here  beings  granted  by  that  monarch  to  Guy  De  Sochfmrd, 
together  witii  the  nghts  of  wrecks  at  sea,  tumbrel  for  ducking -stodibr 
the  punishment  of  sodding  women),  and  all  the  otuer  appendages  of  a 
^at  manorial  lord  of  uose  days.  Its  market,  however,  is  now  of 
bttle  note,  though  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  admirably  situate  as  the 
centre  of  a  ridi  agricultural  district,  with  carriage  for  its  com  to  the 
melsropolis  by  water  and  rail;  and  a  miserable  old  wooden  maricst- 
house,  erected  in  1707,  but  now  mined  and  decayed*  which  encumbers 
the  square,  is  the  chief  sign  of  its  ancient  ri^ht  and  dienity.  13ie 
dilapidated  incumbrance  has  recently  been  purdiased  by  uia  parishio- 
ners, and  is  to  be  pulled  down  to  improve  me  square.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  survey,  Alured,  a  Saxon,  held  the  parish  xmder  Suene ; 
and  when  the  descendant  of  the  great  baron  forfeited  it  by  his 
oowardioe,  it  passed,  with  the  other  estates,  to  the  crown.  Heiiiy  H. 
granted  it  to  a  descendant  of  Eustace,  the  iN'orman,  who  ixKk  the 
name  of  De  Bochfbrd.  Subsequently  it  came  to  William  De  Bohan, 
Earl  Bivers,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  others ;  and  in  the  sixteenili 
century  its  principal  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Bdeyn, 
father  of  the  fair  and  unfortunate  Anne.  As  the  traveller  enters  ^e 
town  firom  the  west,  he  passes  the  Lawn,  the  tasteM  seat  of  A.  Tawke, 
Esq.,  and  entering  a  picturesque  avenue  of  trees,  planted  by  Barl 
Tilney,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along  the  road*  he  sees  on  lus  right 
a  red  brick  mansion,  with  its  ancient  gables  and  twisted  chimnies,  and 
its  walls  coloured  by  time  and  touched  by  decay.  This  was  the  earlj 
home  of  Queen  Ajme  Boleyn.  We  know  thej^e  are  many  who  doubt 
this  fact ;  but  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  comparison  of  dates* 
that  in  the  days  of  her  childhood  her  father  occasionally  dwelt  at  the 
HaU,  which  was  tiien  a  pile  of  far  ipeater  dimensions  than  at  present, 
and  had  an  extensive  park  around  it.  These  buildings  are  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  mansion—part  only  of  one  quadrangle,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm  house,  and  was  spoiled  a  few  years  ago  bj 
the  process  of  modernization.  There  are  many  places  inEssex  associated 
with  the  after-life  of  this  royal  lady— with  her  beauty^  her  bold  ambi- 
tion»  her  triiunphs»  and  her  sufferings^  l^at  none  of  them  of  mste 
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inteNfi  thill  iiiitaatiOTelioiiie,  in  wliii^ih^  iiiegioiinds 

and  gurdens  in  whwa,  her  young  foot  chased  the  bottevflj ;  the  old 
dmrah  hard  hj,  in  whieh  perhaps  she  first  learned  to  lisp  we  prayers 
of  a  faith  which  her  ripened  beauty  was  destined  to  banish  nom  the 
parochial  altars.  It  was  a  scene  that  was  likely  to  recur  to  her-*-aa 
the  nnspotted  joys  of  childhood  will  come  back  to  us  in  the  dazicsst 
hour— when  the  fonl  and  awful  indictment  was  hanging  OTer  her 
household,  charging,  amongst  many  other  similar  <nrimes,  and  in  the 
words  of  that  document,  not  long  smce  brought  to  lights— ^  That  the 
Lady  Anne>  Qneen  of  England,  lumng  been  wife  of  the  king  for  the 

ra  of  throe  years  and  more,  she,  the  said  Lady  Anne,  contemning 
marriage  so  solemnized  between  her  and  the  king,  and  having 


malioe  in  her  heart  against  the  long,  and  following  her  final  and  camai 
hist  (2  November,  27  Henry  VJLIL),  procured  and  incited  George 
Boleyn,  knight.  Lord  Bochrord,  her  own  natoml  brother,  to  hare 
iUiat  intercourse  with  her,  and  that  the  act  was  committed  5  Kovem* 
ber  in  the  same  year,  against  the  commands  of  Almighty  Gk>d,  and  aU 
kwa  hmnan  and  divine."  Lord  Eochford  nerished  with  the  queen  on 
this  accusation ;  but  the  Hall  estate  passea  to  their  sister  Mary,  and 
was  earned  by  her  marriage  .into  the  family  of  the  Careys.  In  1565 
it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Kich,  who  died  at  the  Hall,  1666.  In  1712 
it  was  oought  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke  by  Sir  Bichard  Child,  and  from 
lum,  through  Miss  Tilney,  it  luts  descended  to  the  present  Eari  of 
Komington.  There  is  another  manor  in  tiie  parish  belonging  to  the 
Bristow  family,  and  to  this  appertains  the  strange  old  curtom  of  the 
Lawless  Court,  which  appears  at  one  period  to  have  extended  to  £ay> 
leigh.  The  history  of  tnis  court  was  thus  given  by  Morant  a  hundred 
jears  ago : — 

^*  It  ii  a  wfaimsieal  oostom,  of  which  the  origiD  ii  nnknown.  It  is  kept  at  Kinf^a  HilT, 
iboat  half  a  mile  north-Mit  of  the  church,  in  the  yard  of  a  booae  than.  Hare  the 
tenaala  kneel  and  do  their  homage.  Tlie  time  is  tlie  Wedntsdav  momtnff  next  after 
HicfaaAlmas  Daj,  npon  the  first  ooGk-crowiog«  without  any  kind  of  light  bat  sncli  as 
the  heaTens  will  afford.  The  steward  of  the  court  calleth  such  as  are  bound  to  appear, 
with  u  low  a  voice  as  possible,  giviug  no  notice  when  he  goetb  to  execute  his  offlce; 
kotrioeTsr,  be  that  gires  not  an  answer  b  deeply  amerced.  They  are  all  to  whisper  to 
Mth  ofeber.  Nor  have  they  any  pen  and  ink,  but  supply  that  offioe  with  a  ooal ;  and  ha 
Ikat  owes  smt  and  service  thereto,  and  appears  not,  forfeits  to  tlie  lord  double  his  rent 
•vtry  hour  be  is  absent.  A  tenant  of  this  manor  forfeited,  not  long  ago,  his  land  for 
Bou«4^te»dance,  but  was  restored  to  it,  tlie  loi-d  only  taking  a  fine.  The  court  is  called 
lAi?less,  because  held  nt  an  unlawful  or  lawless  hour,  or  quia  dicta  sine  lege*  Tliere  is 
■^  tradition  that  this  servile  attendance  was  imposed  at  first  upon  certain  tenants  of 
diyen  manors  hereabonta  for  conspiring  in  this  place  at  siioh  an  uusaasonable  time,  to 
nuie  a  commotion." 

At  present  there  are  no  copyholds  belonging  to  the  estate  —no  rolls, 
at  least  of  modem  date.  There  are  many  free  rents ;  and  a  court,  or 
rather  meeting,  is  held  yearly,  on  the  first  week  in  October,  not  in  the 
darkness  at  the  dreary  hill,  but  in  one  of  the  comfortable  inns  of 
Rochford,  at  which  the  tenants  paying  rents,  and  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  invited  to  a  supper.  It  is  called  the  "  Cock-crowing  Court,*' 
Intt  no  business  is  done  excej^t  receiving  the  rents.  A  real  Lawless 
Court  has  not  been  held  withm  livinff  memory ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
saj  that  the  present  descendants  of  the  supposed  conspirators  neither 
Bse  charcoal  nor  whisper  to  each  other  over  the  after-supper  bowl. 

The  church,  which  stands  close  to  the  HaU,  is  a  lar^e  ancient  looking 
hidlding,  and,  from  the  arms  of  Boteler  to  be  traced  upon  it,  appears 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  lord  of  the  estates, 
shout  14&0 ;  but  Lord  £ich  is  believed  to  have  repaired  and  heightened 
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tiie  tower.    In  tiie  nortli  aiila  is  a  tomb  neariy  800  y ent  old,  witiiilie 
feUowinginseription  in  Latin : — 

**  Pray  for  Anne  Snokeshnlli  daogbter  of  John  Fflol,  of  LandamMre,  who  lietbliere, 
Qod  ba?e  mercy  and  oompaamon  on  ber  ioqI,  who  dM  on  St.  ValonCin^i  Day,  in  Iha 
yaar  of  Jcana  CbrU»,  1386." 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  six  tenements  or  ahnshonses,  the 
wretched  remnant  of  a  noble  hospital  whic^  Jjcued  BkAk  intended  to 
foTmd  here ;  and  the  fint  Earl  of  Warwiok*  indeed,  recites  in  hit  will 
that  he  had  partly  carried  this  out  by  building  *'  a  mansion"  for  the 
parpose»  and  directed  an  endowment  of  £60.  a  year.  In  sddition  to 
the  money  payment  he  ordered  that  "  erery  one  of  the  said  alrasmm 
and  poor  people  shall  erery  year  for  ever  have  two  good  loads  of  wood 
oat  of  his  woods  in  Boohfora,  to  be  ledd  and  canyed  for  them  to  the 
said  almshonses."  All  this  was  utterly  neg^leeted ;  the  endowment  wai 
nerer  made ;  and  the  inmates  hare  neither  stipend  nor  £ael.  The 
other  charities  consist  of  16  acres  of  land  at  HocdJey,  left  by  Thomas 
Josodjn,  in  1604 ;  and  14  acres  near  the  town,  given  by  nnknon 
donors,  tiie  rents  of  which  are  distributed  in  coals,  £c. ;  and  there  aie 
two  cottages  occupied  by  poor  &milies  free. 

Batlbigh.-— THB  Castlx. — We  hare  directed  our  attention  first  to 
Bochford  as  the  modem  metropolis  of  the  Hundred,  but  the  ansieiit 
place  of  power  in  the  district  was  JEtayleigh,  fire  miles  to  the  westward 
•—now  a  second-rate  country  yiUage,  with,  few  mansions  of  much  im|x>r- 
tance  about  it,  but  in  earlier  times  an  Honor  with  fifty  subject  lordshmi, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  importance  and  stmigth,  eren  before  tofi 
Norman  displayed  his  Tiotorious  sword  abore  the  white  difi  of  con- 
quered Britain.  But  time  has  here  almost  completed  his  destmctiTe 
task.  We  look  around  in  vain  for  remnants  of  departed  glory*  Wo 
stumble  not  in  our  walks  orer  moss-coyered  ruins.  The  plougn  in  its 
progress  turns  up  no  treasured  bones. 

"No  moaay  door 

Qrataa  on  banb  bingea  o'er  iba  minad  floor; 

No  pointed  arcb,  with  dread  portoollia  hung, 

Bida  horror  atalk  tbo  timid  binda  among; 

No  deep  dark  dungeon  atrikea  their  aoula  with  fear. 

Nor  Bwelling  towara  their  tbrcatanhig  turreta  nar." 
Nothing  has  suryiTcd  but  this  huge  mound  of  earth,  and  eren  the 
origin  of  this  last  relic  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture  with  most  of 
those  who  now  loiter  over  it  in  their  Sunday  or  summer  eyening  run- 
bles.  It  is  recorded  in  that  fountain  of  olcCen  history,  the  Domesday 
Book,  that  Bayleigh  Castie,  of  which  the  remaining  mount  is  psrt, 
was  built  by  suene  before  the  Norman  conquest.  'Acre  is  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  this  was  a  fortress  of  much  older  date.  It 
appears  to  have  been  called  ''tke  Buined  Castle**  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  so  that  it  is  conjectured  Suene's  works  were 
only  an  addition  or  repair ;  and  the  oldest  of  our  local  historians  adds 
— '*  from  the  irregularity  of  the  work,  an  additional  fortification  leems 
to  have  been  made  in  the  Baron's  wars."  llie  mount,  which  has  arather 
oval  shaped  base,  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  other 
embankments,  on  the  east  side  in  piu*ticular.  The  western  side  i^  cir* 
cular  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  other,  of  sn  oral 
form,  is  lower.  The  interior  vallum  is  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  principal 
ditch  is  in  places  fiffcvt  and  in  others  thirty  feet  wide.  Parts  of  the 
other  ditches  are  filled  up,  and  the  works  in  places  broken  dowa ; 
much  bein^  necessarily  left  to  conjecture  as  the  eye  traces  the  fonns 
of  the  ancient  castle. 
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As  we  are  told  there  was  not  the  a^htest  yestige  of  a  stone  fabric 
two  oentorieB  ago,  we  mayconclade  that,  like  many  of  the  eaatles  m  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  it  was  composed  wholly  of  earth.    A 
smd  oastle  sounds  rather  strangely  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  destruc- 
tire  roar  of  shot  and  shell,  but  within  this  steep  the  olden  warriors, 
umed  with  battle-axe  and  bow,  defied  their  enemies,  and  thought 
themselyes  impregnable.    "  From  its  situation,"  it  has  been  observed, 
"  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  town,  it  must  haye  made  a  yery  grand 
appearance,  and  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground  towards  the  north,  had 
a  natural  s^ngth."    From  the  summit  of  the  mount  a  fine  prospect 
is  obtained  of  uie  surrounding  country,  in  some  directions  for  at  least 
tluiiy  miles.    Below  us,  village,  farm-house,  and  cottage  lie  scattered 
in  the  midst  of  woods  and  waving  fields,  and  in  one  direction  glimpses 
are  caught  of  a  part  of  the  Thames,  and  sevend  of  its  creef  s.    mtt 
to  return — Suene,  the  foxmder  of  Ihe  castle,  who  possessed  the  barony 
of  Bayleigh,  with  its  fiffy  lordships,  and  nearly  ei^ty  knight's  fees 
dependent  on  it,  appears  to  have  managed  his  affairs  so  very  dexter* 
oiQuy  that  at  the  critical  turn  he  joined  the  conquerer  and  retained 
his  possessions,  which  remained  intact  in  his  family  till  116S,  when 
they  were  forfeited  by  the  cowardice  of  Henry  De  Essex,  at  the  battle 
of  GoleshuU,  in  Wales.    By  various  grants  from  the  crown  it  came 
to  Hubert  De  Burgh ;  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1380;  soon  after  to 
the  Dnke  of  York.    Henry  Yin.  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn;  sub- 
sequently it  came  to  Lord  xtich,  and  the  estate  has  since  been  scattered 
amongst  numerous  families-— the  title  of  "  Baron  of  Bayleigh,"  which 
was  revived  a  few  years  since*  being  merely  honorary.  The  site  of  the 
mount,  "  that  famous  piece  of  antiquity,    as  an  old  writer  calls  it, 
belongs  to  Sir  B.  Digby  Neave,  but  the  manor  of  Bayleigh  is  the 
poperty  of  the  Bristow  family,  whose  ancestor  bought  it  from  the 
£arl  of  iTottingham  about  160  years  since.    Bayleigh  appears  to  have 
continued  a  considerable  market  town,  for  in  1249  we  fina  the  Countess 
of  Kent  suiiijg  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  setting  up  a  market  at  Prittle- 
well,  to  the  injury  of  her  market  at  Ba^eigh;  and  in  the  Certificate 
of  Chantries  it  is  said — '*  The  town  of 'Bayleigh  ys  a  very  great  and 
populous  town,  havinff  in  it  about  the  number  of  three  hundred  house- 
Bag  peq>le ;"  it  is  added  *'  and  far  from  the  church,"  from  which  some 
have  conjectured  the  present  church  was  not  built  at  this  period. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  chapel  in  the  parish,  though  eyen  tradition 
— idio,  nestling  by  the  hearth  side,  oftenxeeps  aUve  the  remembrance 
of  some  local  fact  to  which  history  deposeth  not — ^is  now  unable  to 
point  'out  its  site.    In  1349,  however,  Henry  YL  made  a  grant  of 
'*  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  Bayleigh,  four  acres  of  arable  ana  pasture 
land  of  Sstwood,"  and  other  property,  to  one  Edward  Bury,  and  his 
hein.    In  the  days  of  its  feudal  importance  there  were  many  nrivileges 
attached  to  Bayleigh.    The  lord  had  a  view  of  frank-pledge,  and  a 
court  was  held  from  month  to  month.    The  celebrated  Lawless  Court 
is  stated  by  Heame  and  Weaver,  and  other  olden  writers,  to  appertain 
to  this  manor.    Before  time  had  shorn  the  castle  of  its  importance  it 
had  a  large  park  attached  to  it,  the  keepers  being  persons  of  consider- 
able importance  ;  and  the  juice  of  the  generous  grape  was  handed 
round  as  a  natural  product  of  the  soil,  to  make  beards  wag  in  the 
baron's  hall,  or  swell  the  shouts  of  the  vassals  as  they  greeted  the 
birth  of   a  heir   or  quaffed    success  to    their  own  good    swords. 
Domesday  Book,  in  noticing  the  park,  adds  that  it  had  **  six  arpenni 
of  vineyard,  yielding,  in  a  good  season,  twenty  modii  of  wine  j  '  but 
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drilisation  and  agiioultare  hare  long  sinoe  apnlied  to  it  the  piA-tie 
and  ike  plough,  and  the  wheat  ear  has  Buooeeaed  the  Tine. 

The  chnrcn  is  a  good  and  stately  building*  mostly  in  the  perpen- 
dicnlar  style,  with  a  few  brasses  and  the  remnants  of  some  nne  old 
tombs,  part  of  them  to  members  of  the  Barrington  family,  formeily 
of  power  and  repute  here.  One  of  these  relics  was  desoril>ed  nearly  a 
oentory  ac^o  as  "an  altar-tomb,  which  tradition  ascribes  to  one 
Alders,  ana  others  would  have  it  for  one  of  the  g^reat  family  of  Snene ; 
but  as  the  church  must  have  been  built  long  sinoe  the  time  eren  of 
Henry  De  Essex,  it  probably  eovers  a  more  modem  lord."  In  the 
south  ohapel,  which  belongs  to  Sir  Di^by  Neare,  as  the  owner  of  the 
oastle,  is  an  altar  monument  without  inscription. 

The  charities  of  the  parish  consist  of  the  site  of  the  old  workhouse, 
where  formerly  stood  two  tenements,  left  by  Isaac  Gilbert  in  1640, 
for  schooling  poor  children  i  the  diyidends  of  £844.  6s.  6d.  stoefci 
purchased  with  money  left  b^  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sykes  in  1763,  for  putdng 
children  to  school  and  a  distribution  of  bread ;  the  moiety  of  the  rents 
of  $A.  2b.  32p.  of  poor's  land,  held  jointly  wi^  Hockley  ;  and  £2.  &. 
from  the  site  of  a  nouse  iu  Mill-lane,  left  by  an  unknown  donor. 

In  the  days  of  Suene,  Eaylei^h  Park  appears  to  hare  extended  orer 
seyeral  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  on  one  side  to  Eastwood,  and  on 
others  to  Hadleigh  and  Thundersley — a  park  in  those  times  not 
being  the  trim  neatljr-kept  tract  we  now  see,  but  consisting  to  s 
great  extent  of  thick  wild  forest  lands.  Eastwood,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  absorbed  in  it.  The  church  was  a  chfupel  to  Frittlewe^  down  to 
a  period  below  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  Tne  manor,  which,  in  1210 
g^re  name  to  the  famuy  of  De  Estwood,  passed  through  nearly  the 


same  possessors  to  the  present  owner  of  Bayleifh ;  it  belongs  to  tke 
Bristow  family,  but  the  estate  and  mansion  of  Ei 
to  the  Wren  lamily. 


HiDLsieH  Cabtle,  a  picturesque  and  yenerable  ruin,  stands  abore 
the  neat  little  yiUsge,  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baykigh, 
and  its  fragmentary  walls  and  broken  towers  slumbering  ia  soJitude 
like  the  remains  of  a  mangled  giant  of  other  days,  on  the  Incow  of  a 
steep  hill  which  rises  bol£.y  from  the  water,  impart  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  All  historians  agree  that 
this  castle  was  built  in  1231  by  Hubert  De  Burgh,  who  had  a  grant  of 
the  Honor  of  Bayleigh,  and  of  Hadleigh  as  a  part  of  it,  from  Henry 
m. — and  the  fact  of  his  erecting  this  stronghold  seems  to  imply 
that  the  castle  of  Bayleigh  had  then  fallen  into  decays  and  neglect 
as  undtu^ted  to  the  social  system  and  warfare  of  the  day.  After  the 
fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  goyemment  of  the  castle  was  for  a  time 
in  the  De  Tany  famuy ;  and  amongst  others,  the  property  was  at 
different  periods  assigned,  generally  for  life,  to  Margaret  Queen  of 
Edward  1,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  "Sork,  the  Earl  of  Eich- 
mond,  uterine  brother  of  Henry  VL,  who  had  a  grant  of  a  market 
here  on  Wednesdays,  in  1452;  and  Henry  YIII.  settled  the  castle, 
lordship,  and  manor  on  Anne  of  ClcveB  when  he  flunf  her  firom  his 
fickle  arms.  From  Edward  TI.  they  came  to  Lord  Eich.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  castle — as  the  most  perfect  that  has  been 
published — ^is  abridged  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  the  ooxmt^  is  much  indebted  for  the  talent  he  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  elucidation  and  illustration  of  its  antiquities  :^ 

"  No  fiaor  poBition  could  have  been  nlaoted  for  Uie  itte  of  a  baroDMl  cwOe,  wfaftber 
for  ilie  |>urpoio  of  aaoorily  tfnd  dofenoe  or  for  tbo  beauty  and  ozlent  of  ito  ncDeiy. 
On  all  fides,  exoept  at  Uiafnmt,  wben  it  it  approadiad  hf  a  Dairow  bae  firan  ue 
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TiDag*,  ilie  ground  dflMends  with  a  steep  nnd  rapid  declivity,  oppoaing  at  leaat  a  terioDf 
if  not  a  form^able  difflcalty  to  any  boatile  approach  oraaaanlt.  From  theiuinuiitofthe 
hOl  tbe.  view  is  soaroely  sarpaaaed  in  any  other  part  of  the  county —eaatward,  upon  the  lefl» 
itoommaoda  the  lineof  hilta  towarda Leigh,  whiob  llea'abont  two  mile*  distant, emboeomed 
among  trees,  and  appears  almoet  to  rise  from  the  sea ;  thence,  over  the  estnary  of  the 
Tbamss,  to  the  German  Ocean,  the  proapect  eitends  till  only  the  tops  of  Uia  shipping 
esii  be  discerned  cutting  the  distant  horiion.    To  the  sontlieast  are  seen  the  Sshmda  of 
Thsnet,  Sheppey,  and  Grain,  and  the  month  of  the  Medway ;  southward  flowa  the 
broad  Thames,  with  the  verdant  and  beautifuUv-wooded  hills  of  Kent  on  its  further 
abon.    And  life  and  deep  interest  are  given  to  toe  i^tnre  Vy  innnmerable  sails  passing 
to  and  fro  between  the  great  metropolia  and  every  comer  of  the  earth—sails  multiplied 
more  tlian  one-hundred  fold  since  tlie  days  when  the  great  joaticiary  looked  down  upon 
tbsm  from  the  majestic  and  frowning  fortress,  ont  ot  whose  mine  we  are  endeavonring 
to  eliminate  the  featurea  which  indicate  ita  ancient  grandeur  and  magnifloenoe.    The 
oirenit  of  tlie  walla  waa  drawn  by  the  architect  in  eiact  conformity  with  the  shape  of 
ths  bill,  and  the  area  was  tlien  probably  reduced  to  a  perfectly  level  platean.  as  it  at 
prHsnt  exists ;  the  walla  externally,  except  on  the  east  aide,  entered  considerably  below 
the  levsl  of  the  internal  area,  the  ground,  aa  haa  been  observed,  descending  liom  the 
bise  of  the  walls  in  a  steep  and  abrupt  declivity.    Unlike  the  early  Korman  caatkt, 
this  is  wanting  in  the  maaaive  keep  encloeed  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls;  the  two 
flsnking  towers  hers^  which  appear  to  be  oonatracted  for  analogous  purposes,  being 
prqjeoted  entirely  beyond  the  face  of  the  walla,  nnlesa,  indeed,  the  Urge  circular  tower, 
DOW  rssed  to  ita  fonndationa,  which  commanded   the  principal  entrance,  were  the 
dominant  tower,    llie  length  of  the  ballium,  from  eaat  to  west,  ia  887  feet,  and  ita 
extreme  width  180  feet,  the  area  within  the  walla  comprising  aboofc  an  aore  and  a 
quarter.    The  entire  structure  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone  cemented  with  nM>rtar  of 
extraordinary  bardnesa  and  durability,  containing  a  large  admixture  of  sea  shells,  chiefly 
those  of  the  cockle,  obviously  brought  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  adJAoent  Island  of 
Oanvsor,  wbere  liee  a  vast  and  apparently  inexhauatible  bed  of  them.    ITpon  the  north, 
wssiL  and  eaat  aides,  the  castle  ia  defended  by  a  deep  but  not  cootintioas  ditch,  now 
psrlfy  filled  up  and  overgrown  with  ferns  and  brushwood.  At  the  north-east  and  south- 
east  comers  an  two  loftv  towers,  hot  considerably  reduced  in  height  and  very  ruinous, 
that  upon  the  north  being  nearly  demolished,  but  the  other  is  sufficiently  perfect  to 
exsoapUfy  the  plan  and  conatruotion  of  both,  for  they  are  clearly  identical.    Tlieir  outer 
form  ia  drcuhir,  and  both  are  hexagonal  within  and  consiated  of  two  atories,  the  access 
to  which  waa  by  a  novel  stair  now  entvely  deatroyed.    The  waUs  are  nine  feet  thick 
at  the  baae,  and  batter  rather  sharply  to  the  set-oif,  but  from  thence  the  inclination  it 
hot  sUght  upon  one  angle  to  the  top.    The  interiors  are  chiefly  lined  throughout  witli 
aqoarsd  chalk  beautifully  and  compactly  masoned,  and  in  the  first  story  of  the  south- 
east tower  area  few  tiles  disposed  in  herring-bone  work,  forming  the  back  of  a  fireplace. 
Ihese  towers  may  hava  been  originally  about  60  feet  high;  each  story. is  pierced  with 
ioop-bolea  widely  splayed  internally,  and  lined  with  dialk;  in  several  of  them  are  the 
cartain  wall  66  feet  long,  8  feet  thick,  and  about  20  feet  high,  including  iu  parapet, 
ramaina  of  iron  bars,  and  in  all  the  sockets  in  which  bars  have  been  fixed.  A  straight 
coQoeeted  theae  towers;  but  only  from  two  to  three  feet  of  the  masonry  now  remain 
sbofve  ground.    Between  them  there  may  have  been  a  very  small  gateway,  but  nothing 
rsmaina  to  indicate  it.    The  walls  of  the  ballium  vary  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thick- 
nesi,  and  are  strengthened  at  intervale  by  buttremes  of  great  solidity.    AloDg  a  con« 
nderable  portion  of  the  south  wall  are  the  ramaina  of  apartments  or  offioea,  above  whidi 
was  undoabtedly  a  broad  rampart,  with  parapet,  which  must  have  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthen  thia  side  of  the  building,  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  defended  by  a  fosae.    The  inner  walls  are  about  four  feet  thick.    Light 
waa  no  doabt  chiefly  admitted  to  theaa  Apartments  by  vrindows  opening  into  the  bailey. 
Beneath  the  south  wall,  and  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  inner  area,  roae  a  semi- 
dredar  tower,  the  inner  diameter  of  which  waa  fifteen  feet,  and  the  thickneaa  of  tho 
walls  about  eight  feeti    All  that  now  remaina  of  it  is  an  immense  semicircular  mass  of 
maaoniy  torn  from  the  side  wall  and  unturned  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch.    Ita 
poeition  ■aems  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  a  land  slip  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  had  onrried  away  the  fonndationa  of  the  tower,  and  that  this  mass,  the  stone 
adhering  by  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  the  mortar,  dropped  into  ita  present  position. 
From  tne  basement  of  this  tower  a  short  arched  and  alightW  camd  paasage*  only 
two  feet  wide,  led  into  a  small  room,  or  rather  shaft,  five  feet  by  four  feet,  now  filled 
up  with  earth,  but,  a  few  yeara  since,  open  to  the  area  above.    This  was  apparently  a 
oommmiication  with  duogeone  or  vanlted  anartmento  extending  tmder  the  ballium  or 
oaitlo  yard,  and  hi  tlia  area  above,  upon  the  faoa  of  the  wall,  the  Mad  of  a  pohilad  •r<di 
OM  am  Im  tMDi  wUoh  migr  bava  b«Ni  *  portioii  of  tha  Twdliiig. 

A  L 
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The  prinouMl  gateway  wu  upon  the  north  aide  uA  tow«rdi  Um  knA  m4.  Ik  wn 
oommanded  hy  a  Urge  ciroalar  toiler,  now  oompletely  destroyed ;  hat  foondatMoi,  with 
the  onrvee  of  the  inner  and  onter  wall,  are  clearly  defined.  Its  diameter  vftbin  the 
walla  la  90  feet  and  the  naaaoniy  it  ahooi  eight  feet  thick.  Tho  east  tide  of  the  gitevay 
was  simply  flanked  by  a  straight  wall  running  northwards,  and  terminated  by  a  nsnitfl 
■emi«iro«hMr  bottreia.  Westward  of  the  tower,  within  the  walla,  are  the  iadiosfti(m  of 
epartiMDte,  aad  of  whet  seeae  to  have  been  a  fire-plBoe.  From  ^is  tower  and  gite- 
way,  the  oireonueoent  groaed  beie^  lower  than  the  exterior  of  the  eastis,  gradoil^ 
eloping,  there  ieaaembaaknsesitaiO  feetle«r>  mdof  theaTorage  width  of  70  fnt  it 
the  top  and  raised  abont  ten  hti  high,  esteadine  to  the  weatecn  extraiity  flf  tbt 
nertbera  feese.  llie  eastera  moat  is  eonneeted  with  the  oastle  by  a  mooad  of  euth 
chiefly,  tboQ(^  not  eativeiy»  of  aataral  formation«  and  of  steep  and  predpttoos  dMnt, 
immedietBly  in  front  of  the  great  eaetern  towers.  About  midway  between  thsanih- 
eaet  tower  and  the  gateway  tower,  where  the  watts  form  an  obtoee  aagle^  are  the  feao< 
datioos  of  a  small  flanking  tower  immediately  opposite  to  that  upon  the  south  tUt,  hot 
inferior  in  siie  and  strength.    It  appears  to  hare  been  circular.    The  onter  half  ii 

KroJected  beyond  the  line  of  wall  and  its  foundations  remain  a  few  feet  above  the  gromd, 
Qt  the  inner  segment  is  narked  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  fbw  stoaei  and  t  i%lit 
elovatioa  of  the  groaad  along  the  line  of  the  carve. 

In  the  ralley  on  the  north  side  is  an  embankment  of  earth  which  evidwiUy  fonsid 
an  approach  to  a  wooden  bridge  aoroas  the  brook  which  flowa  between  the  hilh,  od 
by  the  side  of  the  embankment  is  a  pond  and  spring  where  the  inmstes  of  (he  oatk 
were  snppUed  with  water.  Sooh  is  the  deeoription  of  the  general  plan  of  Che  oalb 
as  far  as  can  be  satisfactorily  detemined  trem  existing  remaine." 


Mr.  King  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  oastle  was  demolished  iboat 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  centary — ^perhaps  after  the  death  of  the  Evl 
of  Biohmond  in  1456  ;  and  he  »  also  of  opinion  that  when  it  wu  built 
there  was  a  strean^  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Hadleigh  ohorch  is  an  ancient  Norman  stmctnre,  with  a  semicircular 
east  end  to  the  chancel,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  basilica,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  aheayy  arch ;  and  in  yarioxiB  parts  are  small  niches,  which 
once  contamed  statnes  of  saints.  Yarions  alterations  hare  been  made 
in  the  bnilding  at  different  periods.  Kecently  the  edifice  has  been 
thoronghly  restored  througn  the  exertions  or  the  iev.  T.  Espin,  the 
rector,  and  presents  an  admirable  example  of  what  church  restoratum 
ought  to  be.^  In  the  course  of  the  work  the  walls  were  found  a 
mass  of  paintings,  one  beneath  the  other,  of  four  diffc^nnt  pertoo!, 
some  fragments  of  which  remain,  affording  fine  specimens  of  tEd  chtsch 
adornment  of  other  ages. 

The  only  charities  of  theparish  consist  of  £781.  Ss.  3d.  stoctgirenby 
Hrs.  Martha  Loyibond  in  1820,  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  poor 
children,  the  educational  portion  of  which  is  applied  to  the  nstiODal 
school.  , 

The  Lbtgh  referred  to  above  is  a  pleasant  little  fishing  town  on  the 
shore  of  Hadleigh  Bay,  opposite  a  part  of  Canvey  Island,  and  haa  a 
custom-house  and  a  coast  guard  station.  Camden  caUs  it  "  a  pr^ 
little  town  stocked  with  lusty  seamen."  The  houses  are  partly  on  tie 
shore,  partly  on  the  lofty  and  wooded  acclivity  above.  The  princip 
trade  of  the  place  depends  upon  the  shrimp  and  winkle  fishery,  the 
breeding  and  nurture  of  oysters,  for  which  there  are  fine  layini^ 
between  the  island  marsh  lands  and  Canvey  Island.  The  ma^^^ 
came  from  the  Bernards,  with  that  of  Hadleigh,  to  Lady  0.  Snarrov. 
but  the  soil  now  belongs  to  various  famines.  The  chnrcn  JS  a 
noble  building  of  ancient  date,  with  its  lofty  ivy-wreathed  tower  rinn^ 
above  the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  welcome  mark  to  the  mariner  boona 
into  the  homeward  port.  The  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel  are  w  t" 
perpendicular  style  ;  and  its  fine  proportions,  painted  ^^J["J  /^^ 
carved  oak  stalis,  class  it  amongst  the  most  beautifdl  and  best  tej 
churches  in  the  county.     A  writer  a  century  ago  observed—"  *^  ^ 
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cLiirch  and  elinrcli-Tard  are  more  montimeiital  inBcriptionB  than  in  all 
the  Hundred  beside,  and  mostly  of  sea-faring  people."  Amongst 
them  are  tJhe  following — ^the  first  being  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
ori|nnal-^ 

'^SMffttd  to  the  memofy  end  bonoar  of  Bobi  Sahnon,  Eiq.,  e  gnet  orwaeent  to  tiie 
ilat€^  the  lOTtaror  of  the  art  of  nevigAtion,  nearly  loet  in  1(914^  maiter  of  the  TrittUj  Heeee 
in  iei7t  elaoled  etaeriff  of  London  in  1610$  a  man  lor  rencioB  and  proMfy  worthy  of 
ecartaat  imitation,  Hediod  l(Mi»  aged  74|  and  hen^  With  his  anetiton  for  tinea 
eaBtmiaa  jmt,  looka  for  the  ooming  of  his  Safioor.** 

"Near  toil  place  Keth  Capt  John  Bogwo,  who,  after  aeveral  eommande  at  eea,  esteented 
with  greal  oonnq^  and  fidelity,  was  made  ceptafai  of  Hie  Mi^yeety'e  eUp  Unioom,  la 
winch  be  hehaved  himMAf  with  ineauperable  Talonv  and  eondtrat  in  tloee  hkiody 
agageneentB  with  the  Dateh,  in  im%    Ob.  80  Nof .,  1688,  •»•  66." 

niere  are  good  free  and  national  schools  in  the  pariah,  one  of  them 
foxmded  by  Ididy  O.  B.  Sparrow,  who  projided  an  endowment  for  the 
irmport  of  the  master  and  mistress.  There  is  a  charity  amoontiiuc  to 
£10.  a  year,  partly  left  by  Sir  Samnel  Moyer  in  1811,  and  partly  giren 
br  Capt.  Mover  prerionsly,  in  commemoration  of  his  delirerance  from 
snipwreck  intiei^  Boads ;  and  of  this  £1.  Is.  is  for  a  sermon  on  the  6th 
of  Angost,  5s.  for  the  clerk,  and  the  remainder  in  snms  of  Gs.  or  7s. 
each  to  poor  decayed  fishermen  or  their  widows. 

Many  of  the  parishes  of  the  Hundred  are  of  a  porehr  rnral  oharao- 
fer,  with  well-cnltiyated  farms,  and  skirting  woodlands,  climbing  to 
the  hi}l-tops.  Yonder,  to  the  north-west  of  ns,  as  we  stand  on  Bay- 
leigh  Mount,  is  Bi.WBBTH,  a  very  ancient  parish,  though  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  no  record  is  round  of  it  till  the  reign  of 
King  John.  That  it  was  occupied  by  the  Bomans  is  proved  l^  the. 
coins  that  have  been  picked  up,  broken  pottery  of  that  people,  and 
nms  with  calcined  bones  found  lying  in  a  trench  formea  of  Boman 
tiles.  Indeed  these  relics  are  not  uncommon  in  the  district,  having 
been  found  at  Bayleigh,  Eastwood,  and  in  other  parishes ;  and  in  one 
instance,  eleven  years  ago,  a  pot  with  200  silver  denarii  was  turned  up. 
The  manor  of  the  Hul,  once  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
now  belongs  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Beches  to  Sion 
College,  London,  having^  been  given  to  it  hj  Dr.  White,  the  founder. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1823.  The  pansh  extends  from  Battles 
nearly  up  to  Hull  Bridge.*  Pursuing  our  way  along  the  vale  of  the 
Crouch — the  battle-field  of  Ironside  and  Canute,  which  we  have 
aheadv  travelled  over  (page  31),  we  pass  HocelbTi  with  a  hamlet 
at  Hull  Bridge,  a  scattered  village  at  the  Common  on  the  road 
to  BoohfordT  and  its  antique  little  church  perched  upon  a 
lofly  hill-top.  Hockley-hall  was  anciently  part  of  tibe  posses- 
sions of  Barking  Abbey,  but  the  Bristow  famOy  are  now  the  lords ; 
the  manor  of  I^wer  Hockley  Hall  belongs  to  J.  B.  S.  Phillips, 
Bsq. ;  and  Bawdewyns  to  A.  Holt  White,  Ssq.  Some  years  ago  an 
enterprizin^  villager  discovered  near  the  Conmion  a  medicinal  spring, 
whose  healmg  waters  were  to  wash  away  half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  London^  speculators  rushed  to  the  spot  and  built  an  elegant 
pump-room  in  the  Grecian  style.  A  spacious  hotel  rose  up  hard 
by.  lines  of  villas  were  projected.  Dr.  GranvOle  talked  learnedly 
of  the  properties  of  the  water,  which  was  said  to  contain  common  salt, 
bicarbonate  of  lime»  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
he  included  Hockley  in  his  "  Spas  of  England."  The  before  humble 
and  unknown  village  was  to  swell  into  a  fashionable  city  of  refuge  for 
asthmatic  patients  and  "  children  and  young  people  inclined  to  have 

6  The  poor  have  £l.  a  yeer  from  Bolph'e  charity. 
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liclcetty  and  bandj  \effi"  for  the  Btrenf^eniag  and  8httigliteaiB|(  of 
wlilch  high  medical  autlioritv  declared  the  spring^  would  be  iniillible. 
Thu  was  in  1842  ;  but  the  fame  and  fortnne  of  Heckle j  Spa,  baying 
put  forth  these  buds  of  promise,  never  ripened.  The  proprietors 
called  upon  the  afflicted  to  come  and  be  cured,  but  they  came  not 
The  consequence  is  that  the  foundations  of  the  villas  have  not  yet 
been  laid — the  hotel  which  was  to  be  filled  with  aristocratic  guests  is 
glad  to  catch  a  humble  wayfarer  or  a  village  customer — and  the  pump- 
room,  dingy  and  deserted,  perplexes  the  passing  stranger  as  to  toe 
reason  forplanting  this  specimen  of  the  modern  classic  in  so  sequestered 
a  spot. — ^Tne  poor  of  the  parish  have  the  moiety  of  the  rent  of  5a.  3s. 
82p.  of  land,  and  20s.  a  year  from  Sudbury's  charity,  left  in  1615. 

Adjacent,  on  the  road  to  Eochford,  is  Hawkwjbll,  a  village  scattered 
rouna  a  large  common,  which  is  now  enclosed.    Hawkwell  Hall,  whidi 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  is  the  propertj 
of  the  Bristow  family ;    Clements  Hall,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  family  of  Clement,  which  resided  here  in  the  fifteentli  centuir* 
was  in  1745  purchased  by  the  descendants  of  LordEichbv  Thomas  Holt 
Esq.,  Ax>m  whom  it  passed  to  his  nef>hew.  Thomas  TVnite,  Esq.,  and 
it  now  belongs  to  Algernon  Holt  White,  Esq.,  the  representative  of 
the  united  families.*    Away  to  the  left,  on  the  river  bank,  is  Sorrn 
PucBKiDOB,  which  was  given  in  Edmund  the  Confessor's  reign  to  the 
monks  of  Ely ;  but  in  1365  pased  to  Pleshy  College.      The  Hall 
standi  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  ferry.    Further  up  lies  AsH- 
XV0DOK,  the  Assanoune  giving  name  to   the    battle   which   trans- 
ferred the  mastership  of  England  to  the  victorious  Danes.    There 
is  (not,  however,  a  traee  of  the  conflict  either  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  or  in  the  records  of  the  parish.     Suene   was  lord  here 
at  the  time  of  the    survey;    and   the    manorial   rights    are  now 
vested  in  the  Earl  of  Momington.  The  antique  little  church,  is  planted 
picturesquely  on  a  hill-top,  which  commands  views  over  nearly  the 
whole  of^the  Hundred,  and  along  the  vale  up  to  Maldon.    As  we  gaxe 
upon  the  quiet  scene  we  are  carried  back  to  the  time  when  hostile 
forces  were  hastening  up  the  valley,  and  probably  from  the  Vantage 
spot  on  which  we  stand  the  Banish  leaders  were  reconnoitring  tne 
Skdvancing  foe,  while 

•*  All  the  field  beneath 
Sbone  with  a  bright  variety  of  death.'* 

But  anon  the  strugele  ceases.  Canute  has  long  since  broken  up  Us 
oamp  on  yonder  high-ground  at  Canewdon.  The  groan  of  the  battle- 
fiela  has  ceased.  The  grass  is  growing  thick  and  strong  upon  the 
banows  by  the  river  bank  beneath  which  are  buried  the  lK>ne8  of  the 
slain.    And  instead  of  warriors  with  battle-axes,  bands  of  peacefU 

Silgrims  with  crosses  in  their  hands  are  flocking  up  the  roads  bm 
tsmibridge,  Paglesham,  and  Bochford,  to  prostrate  themselves  in 
the  little  church  of  Ashingdon,  before  a  samtly  image,  which  thej 
believe  can  relieve  the  soul  of  its  burthen  and  the  body  of  its  dise«£e. 
Keweourt  teUs  us— « 

"  Upon  a  report  of  miracles  done  by  an  imBg«  in  this  oharob,  wbioh  drMP  a  g>ttt 
oonooatie  of  people  thither  doiliy,  excited  thereto  mther  by  the  imposition  of  Umb 
mimcles  thfin  by  orderly  demotion,  lUlpb  (Baldock)  Bishop  of  London,  that  the  pettte 
might  not  be  chested  in  their  devotions,  grnnted  his  commission  to  the  oflkM  of  tb« 
arcudesoon  of  Kssex,  and  to  the  vicsr  of  Prittlewellj  to  |ro  to  tlite  clivrah  aadsisfth  I 
into  tlie  form  and  qunlity  of  this  image,  and  to  enquire  diHgentlj  ameng  tke  cta|7 
and  hdty  of  oradU  about  Uia  imposition  of  these  miracles,  and  how  thcgr  eans  Ant  ts 

*  The  poof  have  SOi,  a  yasf  fpoiB  Bndbnfy'a  chsolgr* 
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liefiniliri^  and  faito  tlncaote  of  mob  «  onddon  oonfloenoo  of  tba  poople  thitbor,  and 
iBtootkereircQinsUnoet  of  Uio  foot,  Btrictlj  inliibitiogTt  under  pain  of  ezoommnnicotion 
ind  inUrdiotioD,  tliat  no  man  circaniTent  the  people  by  any  falee  tnTentiont  aboot  tho 
premiio^  or  induoe  'em  to  a  neir  worship  by  thie  or  any  other  Itke  ocoaaio«i»  Ull  tka 
worship  be  approved  by  their  eupertor  on  better  information,  seqtteetring  in  the  rnaan 
time  whatoTer  oblations  had  been  made  to  it;  but  I  hare  not  found  *ny  rotum  mad« 
of  this  oommisaion." 

CiyjiWDOv,  the  adjoinin?  pariah,  has  a  pretty  yillai^e  on  the  high 

gonnds  which  riae  above  the  aotithem  aide  of  the  rale  of  ihe  Croa^. 
icksea  is  seen  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  and  below  ia  a  traet 
of  rich  marsh  lands,  including  part  of  Wallasea  Island,  cut  off  by  the 
creek.  The  church  stands  upon  a  lofty  hill,  and  on  the  ateeple,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  74  feet,  are  aeen  quartered  the  anns  of  Franoe 
and  England,  with  the  ahielda  of  Bohun,  Mowbray,  and  Wairen. 
Close  by,  on  the  north,  is  the  Hall,  which  was  anciently  fortified  in  the 
style  of  a  castle,  with  a  double  trench  and  a  moat,  the  course  of  which 
is  still  discernible.  Here  waa  the  aite  of  Canute 'a  camp,  which  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  oblong  form,  and  enclosed  about  six  acres.  Most 
of  the  works  have  been  levelled,  partly  by  time  and  partly  by  the 
Husbandman,  but  we  can  still  follow  the  loase,  which  extends  round 
a  part  of  the  manor-house,  and  probably  waa  combined  with  its  de- 
fence in  later  days.  There  is,  however,  an  interest  of  still  mora 
ancient  date  than  the  Dane  connected  with  the  parish.  Here  probably 
the  Druid  worshipped ;  here  it  is  certain  the  old  Boman  fixed  a 
etation ;  and  this  was  a  place,  sa^s  an  old  historian,  ''  proper  enough 
for  an  ofScer  under  the  Cornea  Littoria  Saxonioi  to  have  an  ere  upon 
tbe  pirates,  as  he  might  have  access  to  it  either  by  sea  or  land.'*  Only 
a  few  years  ago  part  of  a  fi^re  of  gigantic  dimensions,  carved  m 
stone,  was  dug  up  in  the  parish — a  fragment  of  a  heathen  deity  oaee 
worshipped  in  grove  or  temple,  but  prostrated  aa  war  swept  over  the 
spot  or  the  holy  influence  of  Christianity  began  to  pervade  the  land. 
Koman  urns,  too,  differing  widely  in  form  and  ornament,  have  been 
found  by  the  dozen  in  digging  for  gravel,  attesting  a  lonr  reaidenoe 
of  a  party  of  the  imperial  rulers  of  the  country  in  this  locfuity.  Mies 
£aton  is  lady  of  Canewdon  Hall;  and  Loftmans,  aeood  mansion, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Kersteman  in  17£^. — The  poor 
liave  a  rent-charge  of  £2.  12s.  2d.  out  of  New  Hall  Earm,  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Totham  for  an  obit,  &c.,  seized  by  the  crown, 
and  settled  by  a  Chancery  decree ;  the  rent  of  6a.  SIp.  of  land 
and  three  cottages,  purchased  with  money  left  by  Richard  Woods, 
in  1687  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  poor  landa  and  cottagea,  jrieldinff 
more  than  £100  a-year,  given  by  various  donors,  fart  is  paid 
to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  rest  distributed  in  money,  bread,  and 
coals. 

Still  pursuing  our  way  alohgthe  verge  of  the  Hundred,  and  turning 
eastward,  we  pass  through  IPaolbshaic.  It  ia  on  a  creek  a£  the 
Crouch,  which  separates  it  from  Wallasea  Island,  part  of  whidh 
it  includes.*  Inland,  on  the  right,  towards  Kochford,  is  Iattz.e 
Stahbbidge.  This  manor,  which  was  owned  by  the  monks  of  Holy 
Trinitj;,  Canterbury,  before  the  survey,  belongs  to  Jas.  Tabor,  £sq.t 
Adjoining,  and  including  a  portion  of  Wallasea  Island,  though  lying 
detached  from  it  four  miles  off,  is  Gbeat  Stambbidob,  which  was 
aettled  upon  the  Charterhouse  by  its  founder,  and  disafibrested  by 
letters  patent  in  1638.  Babung,  the  next  point  in  our  path,  lies  upon 

*  Six  poor  men  linve  the  dividends  of  £900Btook,  left  by  John  Jfanuiu  1807. 
t  Three  oottsfet  in  Rochford  liafe  beea  left  for  tUe  poor. 
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»  creek  oQnunnnioatioff  iriiiii  the  BroomhiU,  whieh  extmdfl  «p  to 
Bodiford ;  the  manor  of  the  H&U  hae  been  held  by  the  eatfaedral  ol 
St.  Paul's  firom  dajs  before  the  Conquest.*  To  the  right  are  Simov 
and  Shoflikd  ;  the  latter  waa  described  in  1723  as  having  fou 
farm-honses,  a  yicaraffe-honse,  and  one  cottage,  but  without  an  ale- 
house  ;  and  a  poor-rate  was  unknown,  l^ere  were  only  nine  homes 
&und  in  it  at  the  last  cenjsuB.  The  manor  of  BoMlen,  originaUj  a 
d^tinct  hamlet,  is  the  property  of  A.  Holt  White,  mq.  Farther  on, 
in  the  aonth-eaat  comer  of  the  county,  fiye  miles  from  BodifOTd«  are 
Gbxat  and  Little  Waxesinc^,  the  former  a  good  Tillage.  The  twin 
parishes  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  great  Suene.  Subee- 
quently  they  were  bjroken  up  amongst  yarious  proprietors  ;  and  a&nulj 
which  resided  at  Wakering-place,  and  took  the  name  of  De  Wakerii^ 
from  the  parish,  made  some  fi^re  in  the  public  and  political  proceeo- 
inga  of  tneir  day.  John  Wuering  wae.chancellor  of  the  amch^  of 
I^caster  in  the  time  of  Siehard  II. ;  another  waa  maatev  of  the 
roUa  and  keeper  of  the  priyy  seal  to  Henry  Y. ;  a  third,  made 
bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1416,  was  selected  for  his  wisdom  and  leanuns 
as  one  of  the  English  divines  sent  to  the  Council  of  Constance ;  ana 
Pionysius  Wakeiing,  "Esq*,  waa  one  of  the  khidits  sent  by  the  coontf 
to  Oomwell's  parliament  m  1654  and  1656.  The  propexty,  hoveTer, 
waa  long  since  sold,  and  the  name  has  died  out  of  the  ooanty.  Hie 
manorial  rights  of  the  Wakerings  are  now  rested  in  Sir  John  l^rell, 
having  been  brought  into  that  famOy  by  marriage,  in  the  last  oentarj. 
In  latlle  Wakering  is  some  poor's-land,  consisting  of  two  acreS;  called 
the  Play  Stall,  given  by  an  unknown  donor. 

FovLKXSs  IsLAKj). — Off  the  coast  of  Wakering  are  a  oluater  of  ux 
little  islands,  which,  as  the  main  land  became  generally  occupied,  kave 
been  protected  from  the  sea,  cultivated,  and  peopled;  and  in  them  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  richest  marshes  and  finest  wheat-jrrowing 
lands  of  ^e  Hundred.  Wallaseai  so  called  from  the  walls  which  akot 
oot  the  aea,  lies  between  Paglesham  and  the  Crouch,  and  contoini 
about  8,000  acree,  which  are  divided  for  parochial  purposes  betvees 
Canewdon,  Eastwood,  Purleigh,  Qreat  Stambridge,  and  little  Waker- 
ing. The  smaller  islands,  varying  from  200  to  600  acrea  each,  fie 
between  the  aea  and  the  windings  of  the  creeks.  Little  Potton,  STev 
T^glfljnij^  and  part  of  Haveng^ore  (the  remainder  beingextra-paroebial)i 
are  in  little  Wakering  pariah—- <3hreat  Potton  andlUuhley  in  finst 
Wakening.  Foulness,  the  most  important  of  the  ^up,  with  its 
Yillage  and  various  litije  hamlets,  ana  its  lands  stretching  out  with  a 
point  far  into  the  aea,  is  reached  at  low  tide  by  a  headway  over  ^ 
«iaoda  frqm  Wakering*  It  is  four  or  five  miles  m  Ienj;th  ana  hreadtki 
and  contains  about  6,000  acres,  besides  a  tract  of  saltmgs  Iving  beyond 
the  w^s.  Originally  it  apjpears  to  have  been  redeemed  pom  the  lea 
Mid  peopled  by  the  inhaoitanta  of  the  neighbouring  pariahes  on  tbe 
xoain land,  and  was  anportioned  out  between  them.  A  little  chapel 
w^  howeverj  erectea  on  the  island  as  early  as  the  twelfth  oentoxy; 
and  in  1408  a  diantiy  was  founded  by  Joane,  Countess  of  Hereford, 
the  priest  of  wMch,  it  waa  provided,  was  *'  to  perform  all  offices  ibr  the 
inhabitants  who*  by  reason  of  the  sweUins  of  the.water,  could  not 
always  resort  to  their  proper  parish  churches  of  Bochfoid,  Suttoa, 
little  Wakering,  Shopland,  Eastwood,  and  little  Stambridge ;"  ai^ 
for  this  he  was  to  receive  all  the  tithes  and  offering  in  the  island, 
before  belonging  to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  named.    M  uie 

*  The  poor^saottage  WM  firea  b/  an aakaomi  dooor  al  an  aadir data^ 
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fiefonntttion  4his  ehanty  was  oonreried  into  &  reoiarj,  Gdorse  Finch^ 
Egq.t  Jg  lord  of  the  manor,  which  has  come  to  him  ixom  thelate  Earl 
of  Winchekea.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  of  a  peculiar  character, 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  survey,  described  it  as  the  rionestin  the  county  i 
and  he  added— 

f  The  whole  If M  forty  yean  ago  under  watar  and  no  com  got  for  two  years ;  bat 
after  that  the  cropt  grew  greater  than  ever,  so  as  to  famish  an  effectual  nroof 
thaS  the  water  did  gpood,  after  being  chastened  and  corrected  by  the  attnotpnere. 
The  salioe  quality  it  entangled  in  a  pcNSoliar  nuumer,  Tery  diABreal  fiom  what  ie  fooiid 
in  apknd  coimttea.  The  riobeat  aoib  in  auch  an  composed  in  a  greet  meaaore  of  sand, 
miied  with  a  portion  of  olay,  and  rvj  friable  where  the  aand  predominates.  But  wiUi 
the  soil  of  Foulness  the  case  is  different,  for  whatever  friableness  it  possesses  seems  to 
be  owing  to  a  fermeotative  power,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
body  abonuding  with  mocilaglnoas  particles.  There  \%  very  littie  appearance  of  any 
sand  in  it ;  the  partidea  are  so  fine  that  it  might  be  eipected  to  become  an  impalpable 
powder;  but  on  tlie  contrary  it  is  capable  of  sueh  adhesion  that  a  dod  will  beoome 
vecy  bard ;  crumbled  in  the  hand  it  yields  a  strong  scent  indicative  of  the  pnseoes  of 
volatile  alkalu  The  fsrtility  of  it  is  so  great  that  the  farmers  are  very  little  attentive 
to  dang ;  nor  do  they  eommonly  venture  it  for  any  kind  of  corn,  aa  it  throws  up 
much  atraw  without  improving  the  crop.'* 

The  air  of  these  islands  used  to  be  accounted  deadly  to  those  not 
aeouatomed  to  it ;  and  if  the  following  passage  from  De  Foe's  "  Tour 
i^roiich  Britain,  in  1714,"  may  be  depended  upon — but  we  suspect  the 
trayener  was  hoaxed  by  the  jocular  i8ianders--beautj  used  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  wholesale  on  the  mephitic  altar. 

"One  thing  deserves  mention  here,  which  is,  that  all  along  this  county  it  is  very 
frequent  to  meet  with  men  that  have  had  from  five  or  six,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  wives; 
and  I  was  informed  that  In  the  marshes,  over  against  Canvy  (spelt  Candy),  was  a 
fanner  who  was  then  living  with  his  five  and  twentieth;  and  that  bia  son,  who  was 
but  thirty-five  years  old,  had  already  had  about  fourtesn.  Jndasd,  this  part  of  the 
story  I  only  had  by  report,  though  from  good  hands,  but  the  other  is  well  known,  and 
viU  be  attested,  about  Fobbing,  Corriogbam,  Thuudenley,  Bemfieet,  Prittlewell, 
Wakeriog,  Great  Stambridge,  Cricksea,  Bomham,  Den^  and  other  towns  of  the  like 
ritoation :  the  reason,  aa  a  merry  fellow  told  me,  who  said  he  had  had  about  a  dozen,  was 
this,  that  they  being  bred  In  the  marshes  themselves^  and  seasoned  to  the  placee,  did 
prstty  well,  but  that  they  ganerany  dioae  to  leave  their  own  lanes  to  their  neighbonis 
oat  of  the  marabea,  and  went  to  the  uplands  for  a  wife ;  that  when  they  took  the  young 
women  out  of  the  wholesome  fresh  air  they  were  dear  and  healthy ;  but  when  they  canoe 
into  the  marshes  among  the  fogs  and  damps,  they  presently  changed  complexions,  got  an 
ague  or  two,  and  seldom  held  it  above  half  a  year,  or  a  vear  at  most ;  and  then,  said  he, 
we  go  to  the  uplands  again  and  fetch  another.  Nor  do  the  men  in  these  parts  bold  it  out 
as  m  other  counties,  for  we  seldom  meet  with  very  ancient  people  among  the  poor, 
inyifwtifth  that  haidiy  on^half  of  the  inhabitants  are  nattvse  of  the  place.*' 

On  the  coast,  to  the  south  of  the  Wakerinffs,  lie  the  Shoebutrs. 
NoBTB  Bhobbuby  is  a  little  inland,  and  8outh  chobbuby  along  the 
shore  at  the  month  of  the  Thames,  close  to  the  Maplin  Sands.  Cam- 
den asserts  that  here  stood  a  eity  of  the  East  Saxons,  called  Soeobiriff , 
bat  this  appears  a  mere  unfoonded  eonjecture  ^m  a  few  hoary  words 
of  iihe  ola  chronicler.  That  it  was  a  fortified  point  of  the  Disaies  we 
hare  ahready  seen ;  and  though  Morant  asserted  that  the  eartJi-works 
of  tiie  fortress  had  been  washed  away  by  the  sea  before  his  time, 
parts  of  them  may  still  be  traced.  It  appears  by  a  recent  paper 
of  the  Ber.  W.  Heygate,  that  within  the  memory  of  man  there  stfll 
remained  "  the  larger  se^ent  of  a  circle,  enclosed  by  a  bank  forty 
feet  wide  by  twelre  feet  high,  and  reaching  to  the  shore  on  eitiier  side. 
The  width  on  the  sea^face  was  1,600  feet,  and  the  depth  inland  700 
feet.  There  were  marks  of  a  trench  outnde."  The  agrieulturist  and 
the  builder  hare  since  encroached  up«n  the  spot ;  mt  the  rei^rend 

genileoian  adds  .*— 
*<  As  te  the  alMpe  of  the  f «^r«i^  it  la  svMilIy  possijhto  tM  tfis  Ma  aasf  hsre  washed 
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9W«j  MTt of  the  cirdivVot I mAmK  wUli 4lMii9» to tliiMa  wh» MaMter i 
with  Dfttiiih  Minpt,  that  tinoe  the  shore  raos  oat  ^ree  mUes  And  Ji  reijr  Atmmtni 
iKiiee«  therefore,  the  Denish  thipe  muet  have  lain  expoaed  to  itre^  If  attacked  at  tow 
tfiiter,*^!  itthnilt  that  the)r  irere  drawn  up  htfrh  and  dry  imlde  the  eamp;  tliat  tlie 
Qoaan  «de  wta  defended  hy  paKaadBt^  and  thai  tba  original  wdmm  Wte,  fhtatan,  <f 
much  the  eame  extent  and  ahape  aa  nlpnaant" 

Banaks  hare  now  been  erected  here  for  ikrt^lerj  praetiee,  as  the 
puida  afford  a  fine  raof  e.  War  is  B^iiR  the  business  of  the  spot ;  bat 
tike  deadly  Amurtarong  gun  has  snooeeded  the  Daniah  batde-axe  and 
bow* 

Following  the  npward  course  of  the  l^ames.  we  reach  SootH' 
OtttTBCH,  with  its  pieasant  little  village  crowning  the  declitity  abore 
the  estoary.  The  manor,  which  was  given  to  Christ  Ohttrch«  Canie^ 
hutf,  as  early  as  824,  is  now  the  property  of  George  W®^<^'  ^^4* 
"Btwn.  the  hi^ands  of  the  parish  there  are  beantiral  viewv  of  the 
Thames,  with  the  islands  with  which  it  is  dotted  on  the  Essex  and  the 
O|»O0ite  shore,  and  beyond  theNore  np  to  the  month  of  the  Medwa^. 
'  SocTH^KD.— pBiTTiBwatt  AND  THB  PliioET. — ^A  mile  above  M 
SoiTTHVKD,  a  pleasant  and  greatly  improved  waterin,g-plaoe,  the 
only  o«Le  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  ft  is  a  hamlet  of  Prituewell«  but 
in  its  i^eneral  character,  its  population  and  pablic  building,  and  its 
IVBteiMionB  as  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  it  throws  the  mother 
pcdrislL  into  the  shade.  Of  the  olden  history  of  Sonthend  there  is 
nought  to  tell.  It  is  a  growth  of  the  last  century.  In  a  jonmd  of 
I7d)i  we  read  (-^''  A  scheme  is  on  foot  to  render  Southend  a  convement 
place  for  bathing,  the  situation  being  esteemed  the  most  ap^eable  and 
oonvenient  for  ^at  purpose  on  the  Essex  coast."  Buildings  were 
Bcoordingly  expected  t  but  the  plan  and  the  projectors  alike  fsued,  and 
the  matter  Numbered  till  1800.  A  member  of  the  Heyeate  fiamlj 
then  purchaaed  by  auction  the  buildings  of  the  speculators,  and 
paitronised  and  improved  the  place.  In  1804  Southend  was  visited 
by  Qneeai  OairoHne  and  the  Princess  Charlotte.  This  event  stamped 
upon  it  an  aristocratic  and  fashionable  character;  and  since  then  it 
hiw  gi)m  on  esctendjmg.  First/ there  rose  up  ike  fine  range  ^  bmld- 
inga  called  the  Terraee^on  the  high  cliff  towards  Lei^ ;  a  pier  was 
earned  a  mile  and  a  qmorter  into  the  sea,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
obtained  in  1835  ;  a  nandsome  church  was  erected  in  1840  by  a  sub- 
scription of  £1,500 ',  the  railway  to  the.  metropolis  waa  opened  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  nowj  by  the  enterprise  thus  awakened,  a  new  town  ia 
rising  np  in  a  pleasaixt  apoi  in  the  vicinity.  The  position  of  8outibeftd 
opposite  Sheerness,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Thameaj  its  efifis 
and .decilivi ties,  with  the  views  and  ruxsl  walks  about  the  highlands  of 
the  neighboiirhood,  its  dry  and  salubriooa  air,  and  <^  fiaofc  tliatit  is 
now  placed  by  tihe  Railway,  within  a.hotur  of  London,  rendarita 
popular  and  delightful  {^e  of  >  sunnoder.  sojouam^ 

{tkc^viljAgfly  or  rathejr '  it  may  t be  ^aUed (the  motiier  towH)*  of  Psmrue- 
W£|4it,-9tanaB  about  a  mile  inbnd  to  the  noriliward,  the  gncwnd  risiBr 
in.piaturesquae  hills  £rotn  the  ahore.  On  ond  of  these  stands  the  pansa 
okqrohttapd  Irom  it  two.  streets  run  at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other,  oiia 
of  ti^^vBi  axt^ndang  down  the  slope.  >  It  is  a  place  of  great  aflti^iy ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  ville  of  some  importance  in  the  time'of 
^wsjd  the  QonfesAor.  At  the  Conquest  it  is  foiuid  in  the  posseanon 
of  Suene ;  and  his  son,  Eobert  De  Essex,  founded  a  Priory  hsM- in 
the  reign  of  Benry  II.,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Clugni.  Ihe 
monastery  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  and  was 
at  first  a  cell  to  the  prioiy  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex;  but  it  afterwaidi 
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bMSBi^  mdependent,  and  so  ^w  hi  wealtili  that  its  inoome  exceeded 
iluLt  of  serenu  hoiiaes  of  greater  pretenfilons.  At  the  suppressloo,  wbea 
there  were  only  seyen  moaks,  ite  revenuee  amounted  to  £104. 14a.  Sd. 
The  house  and  manor  of  Priors  were  granted  to  Thomaa  A«delf  , 
hrother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  afterwards  they  came  to  Lord  Bieh ; 
and  diey  were  purchaoed  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  by  Daniel  fiouat- 
ton,  J^»q»9  who  then  resided  at  Biilerioay,  bat  was  bom  at  Belated^  in 
Sufiblkv  and  had  amassed  a  good  fortune,  prior  to  166(X  He  left  this 
and  other  estates  he  had  bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  his  nephew^ 
Daniel  Scratton,  of  Broomfield,  who  died  mteatate  in  1744.  A  fierce 
contest  then  arose  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  estates ;  and  die 
Question  was  tried  at  Chelmsford,  in  1746,  when  it  was  decided  in 
favonr  of  Daniel  Scrattouy  of  Harkstead,  Suffolk.  They  are  now  held 
by  Daniel  Scratton,  Esq.,  a  name  popularly  connected  with  the  sports 
of  the  field  as  the  master  of  the  Essex  Union  hounda,  and  he  resides 
at  the  handsome  mansion  of  Prittlewell  Priory,  which  has  risen  up  on 
the  site  of  the  old  monastery.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  chief  manors 
of  the  parish  -,  but  of  Sutton  Temple,  which  was  held  by  the  Templara 
of  Crossing  in  1280,  the  Earl  of  Momington  ia  the  lord.  MiUx>n 
Hamlet,  now  a  western  suburb  of  Southend,  is  stated  to  hare  been 
once  a  distinct  parish,  but  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  diniAnsiona 
bj  the  encroachment  of  the  water.  Bit  by  bit  it  was  snatched  awt^ 
by  storm  and  tide  ;  its  church  was  submerged,  and  some  years  ago  its 
ruins  were  yisible  at  low  water.  Milton  is  one  of  the  manorB  bwong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Scratton ;  it  was  given  to  the  monks  of  the  Holv  Trinity^. 
Cuiterbury,  before  the  Conquest ;  and  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the  0<Mt> 
feasor,  confirming  it  to  them,  it  was  said: — *'If  any  one  shall  hereafter 
presume  to  depnre  them  of  this  their  lawful  right,  or  shall  consent  to 
the  same,  let  him  be  for  ever  anathematised  and  damned  with  tbe 
traitor  Judas."  The  qualities  of  the  shore  along  this  dislriot  for  an 
oyster  nursery  are  thus  stated  to  have  been  aocidentally  diBcor«:ed  in 
1770:— 

''OneOiiliiig-,  having  been  out  at  b«s  in  Ml  liov  or  koat,  and  baviiij;  on  bMrd  soM^' 
natt  oyateriL  moM  Uian  apald  be  uaad,  b«  tinrair  toern  OTerbdaid  on  tliii  ahore.   Aboul 
■  jretr  after,  Wing  aocideutHUy  bare  at  low  wa(er,  and  teeing  thoee  oyetecej  be  opened, 
ooe  of  tliem^  and  found  them  much  improved  in  size  and  fatnen.    Ha  got  more  oyatera, 
ud  tried  tlie  experiment  again,  and  found  it  to  answer.    Upon  that  ]i^  went  and  took' 
a  teeeeof  the  ihore  at  a  low  rent,  tbe  method  of  improving  oysters  by  laying  them  here 
Ml  biisg  knovK    Bf  thia  trade  Oiting  got  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  built  a  botise* 
Mu  the  tea.    From  that  time  advanta^oui  ieaaii  bata  batn  gnmled  of  tbie  abore, 
and  a  gnpat  trade  iu  oyaters  carried  on.'* 

The  church  of  Prittlewell  ia  a  handsome  structure.     It  has  been » 
described  as  "  the  lar^^est  and  the  fairest  in  this  Hundred/'    It  has  a 
Iq%  stone  tower,  with  jpyramidal  corners,  and  is  a  well-known  seo^ 
mark  for  the  navigators  or  the  neighbouring  wnters. 

There  is  a  fire  sdiool  in  'the  parish,  flrit  founded  by  Dimiel  Scnpat- 
ton,  Eao.  and  the  fier.  T.  Case,  the  rector,  in  1727}  and  sin^  ad^^ 
mented  oy  the  lords  of  the  Priory  manor;  there  are  e^ood' school 
rooms,  house  and  garden  for  the  master,  and  an  endowmeiit  of 
20jl  2b.  26p.  of  land.  The  poor  hare  10s.  a  year  from  Joeelyn's 
charity,  and  the  rent  of  17a.  2s.  7p.  of  land,  and  a  cottage  at  Great' 
Stambridge,  left  by  Thomas  Brown,  in  1619,  and  disrtributed  at 
Christmas. 
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Tins  Bandred  contains  the  following  33  parisKes  :— 


Firiihw. 


Benfleet,  Soatb') 
BMBllMt,  Ifbrthj 
Boirfi»eWDrd  ... 

Bnlphwi 

Bortfud,  OrMt^ 

ili<  BlltailMBr  f 

BonlMid,  LiUte) 
ChftdwaU 


Corringhun  ...  | 


Doddiogliunt. 
DownhaiD 


•tfS  *••••*••! 


Fok^big  .^^ 

H6rnAon,  Salt  *) 
BmvAMt,  W«0t  V 

HfllMlOD'OB'Ht  J 

Hutton 

IngffcTS   , 

I^todwHUlB...) 
Laiadon  ,.....»./ 
Bttndon 

Voekipf f 

K9TtndoD  

OtMn 


ProteUt  Origin  of  KuMt. 


■V9M,  a  tree  or  itook ;  tta  wood  J  r 
■tiiU,  Mid  ft  b«jr  I 


mMnlng  «^ 


i 


Hm  GUflkrdi^  >HMMt  owbm* 

Bnll't-ren 

IIm  Sftxon  wordi 

tofwnorloirtri 

pko» 

SU  ChadB-wdl.... 
Word*  iMMiiiig  Corr** 

■ndhooM 

DodoVhartt  or  wood . 

Dun  Mid  hmm    a  TlUafft  on  iibiU 

Diwaiidtes— hUUowa  

Phobe't'PMture 

Saxon  wordt  •Ignitylngtliom,  ( 

bin,  aad  llio  potlUflft  of  the  { 

porWiM   ,..».  ( 

Tlie  Tillage  on  a  liflt  

A  neadow,  and  nam*  ofomMr 

Long'fcin 


Ptttea 


{ 


Ranifden  Crayi') 
RuH.B»IIh«aM> 

BkanMd 

St«nrord-lo*nop« . 
Thnndetvlaj  . .... 
Tbarrook  JUilUo... 


TIItaTy,  Bail 
Tttanr,  Wm( 


i 


Vangt  

Wj^kford { 


{ 


dow— graat  rotadow  

Kew-vala— ft  new  settlenaent 

IforM^a-lMath , 

4  iii^,  and  Ma  poaHtoo  naar  ih%'i 

water J 

Jtam  and  dM,  Bama-valliy ;  and 

tbtnaMaa  of  asdant  owMra 
Seen  and  feU—K  pleaaant  flald 

A  itone-ford 

niaadaf^  pattnre  groBDda 

A  eaorad  grova  of  oak 

The  wordi  meaning,  a  htl■band-'^ 

nan  or  tn»,  and  Irary  orf 

bvigh,  «  cUr»  «aaUak    orC 

ooart. J 

The  Saxon  word  Wamge^tL  taking 
Wie,  a caaOaor  TlMaga,  anda) 

ford ^ —  i 


nai 

MIS 

ttoa 

1667 

SSOt 
18t9 

1W7 

8536 

lS9t 

nts 

2054 

un 

47« 
2684 

1699 
179S 
IS7i 

1775 
1627 

I6S1 

991 
41M 

1197 

14M 
2625 

2S97 
2984 
S499 

1495 

SM7 

208« 

ttso 

17&8 


B 
O  • 


3& 

I 


Tltba  Bant  CbaiYf. 


BaetoriaL  j  VkiriaL 


670 


220 
Ml 

2255 

179 


261 
292 


176 
421 
476 
92 
5S2 
S67 
621 
263 
295 
167 

239 

199 
1602 

146 

262 

466 
933 
489 
492 

806 

491 

519 

164 
490 


8811 
2997 
8336 

1818 

7844 
1856 

2746 

8588 

2702 


2320 
3400 
1970 
1964 
4S79 
2877 
9928 
2863 
l824^ 
•854/ 

2830 

1286 
7798 


a.  dL'  £.  a.  i> 
H4fl  0  9 
9  9 


899  9  9 

410  0  9 

268  10  0 

9  0 


499  9  9 


9  9 


639 
*I90 
*509 

761 
8U 

•M9 

tl 

390 


l6iS 
3391 
9823 
8869 


3017 


2504 

19S9 
2693 


*349 

•779 


7 
9 
9 
9 

9 
0 
0 
9 
9 
6 


8 
9 
9 
4 
6 
9 
0 
9i 
9 

•i 

499    9    9 


177  10   2 


Itt9  9    9 

«489  9    9 

299  9 

576  0 

11840  0 

684  0 

523  10 


0 

0 
9 

0 


593    9    0 

825    9    9 
*898    9  -9 


200   •   6 


M4   0  6 


I 

tor 


Xbii  la  tlia  annpai  ?abw, 
Modui  aeUled  In  1776. 

Of  thia,  £391. 14«.  la  payaMa  to  4ha  fanpro^rlala  rac9oc9Md 
atMtf  and  iU81. 9^  lo  Dia  vioar, 

Bamadan  nalUioaae  is  oonaoUdated  wiih  Stock. 
There  ii  farthar  tithe  payabla  on  AbbotU  Hall. 

The  Hundred  is  of  a  straggling  character— a  narrow  sfip  of  it 
extending  acrosfi  the  highroad  below  Brentwood ;  and  slnrtinff  Ghefanff* 
ford  Hundred,  it  runs  17  miles  np  to  that  of  Bochford,  at  Bsyle^hsDd 
Hadleigh*  Prom  this  point  it  extends  along  the  rirer  np  to  wqfs,  sod 
on  the  west  it  adjoins  to  ChaSbrd.  It  is  pleasantly  nndmatedj  a&d  ^8 
south  and  south-eastern  parts  command  a  series  of  fine  water-ttde 
views. 

The  City  op  TiLtABtrBO.-— Tilbttbt  Pobt. — At  Hie  farthest  part  of 
the  Hundred,  on  the  river  side,  is  Littls  Tbtjbbock,  adjacent  to 
Grays  ;  and  below  it  are  the  Tilburys,  East  and  West ;  origmsllyi  ^ 
appears,  forming  oneparish.  At  East  Tilbubt.  whidi  is  chiefly  owned 
bj  William  Cotmi  Efsq.j  the  lands  being  neariy  all  freehold^  wtf  ti^e 
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aneiaatfony  aerosi  tibie  Thameg,  leadini;  jbo  the  fittiovs  Boman  road 
on  the  opponte  Bhore,  kaown  as  Higham  Causeway ;  and  this  is  believad 
to  Lave  oeen  the  spot  at  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  crossed  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  the  Britons.  West  Tilbubt  lies  just  abore  it,  and  this 
locality  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  cities  ol  th^  land*— Till  aburg, 
which  &om  its  name  appears  to  have  been  a  Boman  settlement  or 
etation,  and  from  hence  tne  imperial  ralexa  had  a  road  to  Billencay. 
Bede  mentions  Tillabaxg  as  a  piaoe  of  importance,  and  one  of  the  first 
storehoofles  from  which  the  tiohea  of  ohristianify  were  distributed  over 
the  land.  "  Certain  it  is/'  says  a  later  hiBtorian,  "  tfaait  here  wae  in 
the  serenth  oenturr  a  considerable  towut  thoughnow  reduced  to  a  poor 
TiDaffe ;  for  when  Ceadde,  Cedd,  or  St  Chad  oame  and  oonveried  again 
the  Eaist  Saxons  to  christianitf ,  and  was  consecrated  hishop  of  this 
diocese,  he  fixed  one  of  his  episcopal  sees  at  Tillabui^."  This  Cedd 
flourished  about  664,  and  we  find  little  notice  of  Tillaburg  after  that 
date.  Probably  it  was  destroyed  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  the 
aea-robbers  in  the  succeeding  ages,  to  which  its  position  peouliarly 
exposed  ii ;  but  we  do  not  he«r  that  any  ruins  of  its  andent  strengtb 
and  dignify  hare  been  brought  to  light.  That  the  parish,  howe^ert 
long  continued  more  populous  than  we  now  find  it  may  be  infnnred 
from  the  fid  that  a  free  chapel,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Beckett,  formerly  stood  a  mile  from  the  church,  on  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  battlements  of  Tilbury  Fort  haye  since  been 
laised.  This  formidable  fortress,  which  efieetually  guards  the  passage 
of  the  river,  was  originally  erected  as  a  block  house  by  JBenry  VIII. 
When  the  ooun^  was  menaced  by  the  Spanish  Armada  great  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  foirt,  then  only  a  small  work,  into  order,  as  it 
was  given  out  wat  the  Thames  was  to  be  a  point  of  attadc.  Bakluyt 
says,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  fortifications  were  erected  according  to 
the  ^eseription  of  Frederick  Genebelli,  an  Italian,  and  there  were 
ouiiun  ships  brought  to  make  a  bridge.  A  report  of  the  Sari  of 
Leicester  recommended  tiist  lighters  and  chains  should  be  provided 
md  seat  down  to  stop  the  river  at  lilburv,  and  this  was  done.  Stilly 
at  the  time  Elicabeth  reviewed  the  army  here  (see  page  99),- the  ibcA 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  wretched  state*  It  was  not  till  ike  time  of 
Charles  IL,  after  the  Dutch  fieet  had  entered  the  Medway  and  burnt 
several  men  of  war,  that  it  was  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  had  proper 
attention  bestowed  upon  it.  The  present  fm  was  bf^t  soon  anw 
1^,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme,  the  Engineei;- 
(Snaiunl,  on  ^e  theft  new  prineiplea  of  nsHtaiy  defence  introduced  by 
Coehom  and  Vauban.  In  the  contract  for  the  works  the  stone  gate* 
yay  is  put  down  at  £034.  The  form  of  the  fort  is  pentagonal;  and  it 
u  sirong-^much  stronger  than  would  be  thought  from  a  glance  at  it 
^  passing  down  the  Thames,  its  ^uns  commanding  the  whole  turn  of 
the  river  at  TTlbuiy  Hope.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  good 
Surison,  and  the  works  are  well  arranged.  There  is  a  broad  esplanade, 
and  the  bastions,  which  are  stated  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  are 
faced  with  brick  and  encompassed  by  a  double  diitch.  The  mner  moat 
u  very  broad,  and  has  a  good  counterscarp.  Its  defences  on  the 
wid  side  consist  of  two  small  redoubts,  ana  the  power  of  laying  eHH 
toe  adjoining  marshes  under  water.  Towards  the  river  is  a  strong 
^battled  wall,  with  an  entrance  gate  in  the  middle,  called  the  Water 
gate,  and  a  ditch  palisaded.  At  me  place  at  which,  according  to  die 
^inal  plan,  should  have  been  the  water  bastion,  intended  to  tun 
out  into  the  riveri  so  as  to  command  both  ourtainsi  standi  a  hi^toirflar 
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enet^  br  Qneen  Elkftbetli.  This  has  been  kaawn  tm  Q^eem  BXbur 
bedi'8  gfttoway ;  and  tradition  inveflts  the  room  abore  with  Tenarftble 
interest,  bj  a  whisper  that  it  was  onoe  occopied  by  the  maiden  queen. 
On  the  platform  before  it  ore  monnted  the  heaviest  gone. 

West  TUburp-  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  8aene,  and  was  after- 
wards split  up  mto  rarious  manors,  held  by  the  De  Tilbnry  andotiier 
families  ;  bat  the  soil  is  now  freehold. 

Gerrase  of  Tilbnry,  one  of  the  olden  ohronielers,  to  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  trust  ^for  part  of  onr  ear^  history,  waa  bam  bere,  and 
was  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day.  He  is  described  as  nephew  of 
Henry  II.  The  Smperor  Otto  committed  to  him  the  manshakihip  of 
Aries ;  and  his '<  Ch)roniele  of  England"  made  him  one  of  tiie  literary 
lights  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  Another  literary  man  of  later  date, 
and  of  a  dififerent  and  more  daring  character,  was  also  connected  with 
the  neighbourhood.  Daniel  De  Foe,  in  1683,  carried  on  a  tile  maiui« 
£Koiory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tilbnry  Fort-^a  no?el  nndertaking 
in  this  now  oommon  produeftoO)  as  tiles  before  that  time  had  been 
imported  from  Holland ;  and  no  doabt  the  inhabitants  of  the  loeality 
wondered  as  they  saw"  a  middk-siaed  spare  man,  with  a  brown  eom- 

eexion,  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharn  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near 
M  month,"  passisg  mnainflly  from  his  yard  to  the  ferry.  The  speen* 
lation  was  a  £nlnre ;  and  the  author  of  **  Bobinson  Crusoe,"  while  reai* 
dent  hefe^  was  hunted  by  the  officers  of  justice— a  reward  of  £30  being 
oiRired'Ibvhii  aopreheneion,  for  publishing  his  "  Short  Way  with  the 
Dissenters,"  ana  at  length  he  found  his  way  to  the  pilk)iy« 

In  Bast  Tiiboiy  a  rent*ehtfge  of  £1.  out  of  Foliy  Field,  given  br 
an  unknown  donor,  and  the  rent  of  a  rood  of  poor-land  let  for  buila* 
isg,  are  distributed  to  the  poor ;  a  rent-cham  of  £5.  giren  by  WUUam 
Towers,  and  another  of  £3^,  by  William  Hansw<»rth,  hare  not  beea 
paid,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  Toid. 

Trs  Giybums  at  CBADWELt.-^Adjaeent  to  €he  liUnuya  ia  the 
psorish  of  Ghadwell,  a  place  of  some  interest  from  the  immense 
oaFens  which  are  found  here,  evidently  of  vast  antiqfmty*  Part 
of  them  extend  into  other  paiidies ;  and  in  a  field  oaUed  Oave 
Field,  in  East  Tilbury,  is  a  horizontal  passage  leading  to  them. 
They  were  ne  doubt  originally  chalk  pits;  but  their  great  depth, 
and  the  nature  of  iJieir  construction,  have  given  rise  io  Tanous 
and  wide  ocmjectures  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been 
applied.  By  some  they  are  oonsioered  to  have  been  granariee  .oi  tite 
ancient  Britons.  Populsa^  tradition  caUs  them  Dane-holea,  and  de> 
scribes  them'  as  t^  hiding  places  in  whidi  the  Danish  pirate  in  their 
earlier  inroads  concealed  the  plunder  gathered  from  uie  eumiimding 
districts  till  it  was  eonvenient  to  carry  it  to  their  ships  on  the  Thames. 
Others  have  believed  them  to  have  been  v^table  talver  minea,  from 
which  King  duiobeline  drew  his  wealth  when  he  reigned  at  Cc^ee- 
ter.  Dr.  Plot,  in  hie  '<  Hiatoiy  of  Oxfordshire,"  in  notido^  a  looahtj 
in  that  county,  observed—"  Here  might  have  been  former^  a  mine 
stopped  by  the  aboriginal  Britons  upon  the  arrival  and  oonqpeata  of 
the  Komans  or  8axonB,  who,  not  being  able  to  recover  their,  oountiy 
within  the  memory  of  man,  it  might  ne  lost  like  the  gold  mine  of 
Glass-Hitten  in  Hungary,  or  the  gold  mine  of  Cunobenne,  in  Essex, 
discovered  again  temp.  'H.tnrv  IV.,  as  appears  by  the  king's  lettrn 
«f  mandamus,  beanng  date  May  Il»an  rot  34  directed  to  Walter 
Pita  waiter  eoneemingiti  and  smee  lost,  again/'  So  strong  waa  tke 
conviction  that  these  were  the  mines,  that  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
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some  keen  joini^Btodcpojeek^sfonned  aeompanyio  work  the  rich 
difgiiD^  of  Chadwell,  trom  whkh  a  full  atroam  of  wealth  was  to  flow 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  joined  the  adyentorers ;  but  we  do  not 
hear  that  it  wlks  ever  oarried  further  than  the  payment  of  the  depoeita. 
Camden  thus  refers  to  these  mysterious  suoterranean  chambers : — 
''  ^sar  Tilbury  are  several  si>aoioas  cayems  in  a  chalky  cliff,  built  y&tj 
artificially  of  stone,  to  the  height  of  ten  fathoms,  and  somewhat  straight 
at  the  top."  The  learned  a&d  scientific  Dr.  Derham,  who  resided  at 
TJpminster,  published  the  following  description  of  these  oaves  in 
1706:— 

"  I  nyMlf  uMMQfBd  tliree  ef  the  mott  eootidenbto  holM^  and  foond  one  of  tlwii  Mf 
M  ax  ndkm  dsep ;  another  70  feet  7  iaoUes ;  tnotber  in  tka  wood ,  north  ward,  8Q  feek 
the  dq4h  of  the  weetem  hole,  near  the  road,  is  66  feet  6  inches ;  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  wsy,  in  Hangmen's  Wood,  is  another  hole  of  80  feet  4  inched.  A  cow  felt  down 
into  the  hole  55  feet  6  inches,  but  was  not  killed  nOr  mnch  hurt ;  it  wss  drawn  up  by  m 
esrpenter,  who  went  down  and  pat  ropes  about  her ;  the  bottom  it  eo(l  sand,  on  Which 
the  eow  aKgbled,  and  was  saved.  Over  the  midst  of  the  halo  is  an  aroh  of  M^  IbM  «# 
dialk.  These  boles  lie  new  the  highway,  within  the  oowpass  of  ait  acres  of  gie«nd» 
IMdiBg  from  Btiflbrd  to  Cbadweli." 

CSiadwell  extends  down  to  Hxb  Thames,  and  like  most  of  the  parishes 
in  this  locality,  commands  fine  views  into  £ont«  The  maaor  of  Chadr 
well  Hall  was  from  rery  early  a^es  m  the  Bishops  of  Londm^  but 
it  bss  lon^  since  passed  to  other  hands.  L^lebr's  belOB|(s  to  the  poMr 
of  Winchester ;  and  Biggings  is  the  property  of  the  dean  and  ohapter 
of  St  Paul's,  who  had  a  grant  of  it  after  it  was  taken  from  Stratmd 
Abbey  at  the  suppression. 

The  charities  lor  the  poor  consist  of  20s.  out  of  a  house  in  Iiombard- 
street,  given  by  Peter  Symonds,  in  1586 ;  and  this  haTtag  aeeumnlated, 
in  1794  the  Bier.  W.  Herringhsm  and  others  inoreasod  the  fund,  and 
purchased  £400  stook.  The  diridends  are  distributed  in  clothing, 
coals,  See. 

OsssvT  Hall.-— Thx  Sbat  ov  B.  WiveviBSD  Bixbb»  £sQ.nr-The 
rillsge  of  Orsett,  which  lies  next  in  our  path,  is  one  of  the  satost 
pleasant  and  povulous  in  this  part  of  the  Hundred.  Its  aacdent 
asme  was  Horseneath,  now  corrupted  into  Orsett.  It  is  in  extent 
shore  4,000  acres,  and  had  at  tne  census  in  1861  a  population  of' 
1,550,  indnding  Orsett  hamlet,  which  was  fbnuerly  psirt  of  Idle 
fioysl  Plsrk  of  Crondon,  and  lies  13  miles  distant,  neav  Stock  sad 
Buttsbury  (as  noticed  page  227).  In  Ssxon  days  the  whole  of  the  parish 
belonged  to  die  see  of  London.  The  Earl  of  Boulogne  secured  9>  slice 
of  it  at  the  Conquest ;  but  the  bishops  continued  to  hold  the  manor 
of  Orsett  for  more  than  600  years  aiterwards.  The  greater  part  of 
the  property  being  thus  in  tibe  see  of  London,  the  bishop  had- a  palace 
or  country  residence  here,  but  of  this  no  vestige  remains,  except  the 
moat  by  whidi  the  house  was  surrounded*  Part  of  the  bri4ge  which 
crossed  the  moat  remained  not  many  years  since.  It  was  situated,  to 
the  north-west  of  tiie  church,  the  footpath  to  which  from  the.  bishop's 
house,  and  formeriy  celled  Bonner's  path^  stiU  remains.  M  a  short 
distsaee  to  the  west  are  evident  zemainp  of  fish-ponds  beloAging  to 
the  bishop's  house*-these  were  filled  up  and  urreUed  some  years 
since,  and  the  plough  now  goes  over  them.  In  this  residence  Xing 
John  was  entertained  and  feasted  by  the  right  reverend  host,  Sat  in  the 
Psteni  Bolls  is  preserved  an  itinerary  of  that  monarch,  whidi  states-*-' 

'*  Tbe  king  wae  at  Orself,  in  JSner,  oo  Jane  (Kli,  1909.  beiDgTuMde/k  Ob  lbs  dar 
bifcfe  the  king  fraa  at  Rodieetar,  sad  on  the  diyr  sfter^  Uii«  Wedaeedayi.  Jws  10ck» 
Os  kiflg  was  at  OliiliBafeid," 
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n^ra  a  wysl  fltTovrfie  sought  ihMter  in  liis  irfbtdatioii,  !ml  Ibitiid  it 
not*    JMse,  in  Ids  ^  Memorials  of  London^'*  says-— 

"  In  1S8SL  Hubert  De  Burgh  wu  deprlTed  of  liii  honon,  appointmenf^  ind  eiUta, 
end  eompelnd  to  Mtk  refb^  in  the  MnoAnary  of  Merton  rHory,  in  Surrey*  From 
hence  hie  enemlee  followed  kim  to  a  nridenee  of  the  Blehop  of  London,  In  Im,  vhne, 
onder  ^nmieeof  proteoUon,  be  bed  taken  np  hie  reeidenoeb  Heariof  thaftn  ennd 
force  wee  approaohing  to  eein  hie  peraon,  he  repaired  to  an  aiQouttng  ehapelr-" 

That  of  Brentwood*  as  already  ikown»  and  not,  as  some  lure 
supposed^  Orsett  okmraii,  thooffh  probably,  baiiup  so  near  ^e 
bishop's  palace,  it  bad  the  right  of  sanettuur.  Hoe,  ioo,  fired 
•Bonner,  when  ha  was  bosilv  enffaffsd  in  plying  the  fi«ot  u 
a  maans  of  re-oosrersioa  to  tne  old  laith ;  and  donbtiasa  beaesyi 
this  roof  the  fate  of  many  of  the  Tiotims  of  that  time  was  can- 
vassed if  not  decided  upon.  Bat  he  was  the  last  of  his  enisoqMd  nee 
who  fiMnd  a  home  here.  On  his  deposition,  Qneen  Eliaaoeth,  under  i 
powar  raoeaily  given  to  her  by  parliament,  seised  this  and  maay  oAer 
aststas  of  the  see,  and  for  a  tmie  this  proparty  remained  m  the  aewn. 
In  1614  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  Dewnes,  Bsq.,  of  Qrsrtti 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  It  remained  in  this  family  till  1650,  wlten»  either 
by  maiviage  or  otherwise,  it  beoaaM  the  property  of  J<^  Hatt,  IBsq-i 
whoso  momunent  oeonpies  a  prominent  |Maee  in  the  north  dnmel 
belonging  to  Orsett  BTall,  and  who  died  l^fh  April,  165d.  HavW 
-passed  tfaroogh  other  families,  in  1746  it  was  purchased  by  Bichara 
Baker,  gent.,  of  Stepney,  who,  dying  in  1761,  left  the  properiy  to  Ui 
son  fiiohard.  This  gentleman  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  qosrter 
sessions  of  the  oonnty.  He  was  maamed  to  Jane,  dani^ter  of  Sir 
Olement  GTrafford,  of  Dnnton  Hall,  in  the  eoonty  of  Jjneobr 
bnt  died  widiont  issne,  9ih  Jnly,  1827.  By  his  wiH  ha  dfrised 
the  whole  property  to  his  brother's  nephew  br  maniage  wHk 
Ladr  8t.  Anoyn— William  Wingfield,  Eso.,  K>r  severu  yean 
Welch  Jndge  on  the  Brecknock  CSrouil^  a  Q-0*»  Ui^  lor  a  Iw 
period  a  Master  in  Ohanoery,  whioh  latter  offioe  he  reaipM, 
Maioh,  1840.  He  married,  first,  m  1796,  the  Ltodj  OhaMto 
Maria,  eldest  daagbter  of  Henry,  serenth  Bar<m  and  first '  'EtsA 
Digbr ;  and  by  this  lady,  who  died  m  1807,  had  six  ohiidren,  the  eldest 
of  wnom,  G-.  I>igby  Wingfield,  suooeedad  to  the  estates  of  his  andet 
tile  Eaii  of  Digby.  His  seeond  danghter,  Carolina  Skcabeth,  ii  i^ 
present  Conntass  Dowager  of  Oottenham,  Mr.  WingfieU  aacdad 
secondly,  hi  1819,  Etisabeth,  daughter  of  W.  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Biitane, 
Hants.,  by  whom  also  he  had  issne.  Charles,  the  seeoad  aoii  by  fte 
latter  marriage,  was  one  of  the  oommisaiOners  at  Lo^now,  at  flie 
outbreak  of  the  late  Indian  war,  and  with  difficulty  esoapedwitt  btf 
lifb.  He  reoeiyed  the  thanks  of  the  GoTemor-Oeneral  te  liu 
diBtinguishad  serricea,  and  is  now  Commissioner  of  Onde.  Mr- 
Wingfield  was  M  JP.  lor  Bodmin  in  1810.  Upon  snoeeeding  to  liie 
property  in  1849  he  took  4^he  arms  and  name  of  Baker,  by  rMil 
ncense.  He  died  at  Sherborne  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  eldest  son,  Sfttt 
March,  1858.  The  present  owner  of  the  estate  is  Binhaid  Wms^ald 
Baker,  the  tUrd  son  of  Mr.  Wingfield  Baker,  who  ia  lord  of  tiie 
manor  of  Orsett,  aa  well  as  Stifibrd,  Corringham,  and  JN'orth  Btm- 
fleet ;  and  sat  in  the  liberal  interest  for  South  Essex  in  tha  kit 
Pariiamentk  He  married  Margaret  Maria  Hanmer,  a  aisttf  of  Sk 
John  Hanmer,  Bart.,  and  has  an  only  son,  IMgby  Haamer  Bidbard 
Wfakgfiehi,  Esq.,  who  holds  a  oommission  in  the  HoasoiGaarda.  Hie 
HaU,  or  Ladysons,  or  tiie  White  House,  as  it  ia  aometiBM  wvtfew 
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in  old  dof0!un«Li0i  now  the  teat  of  B.  B.  W.  Bak^,  Esq.,  wm  fbraierfy 
a  liTige  timber  built  ereotioni,  madh.  of  wluch  was  pidfed  down  in  tke 
last  centnrj,  and  the  remainder  has  been  so  enoroached  unon  and 
changed  bj  the  more  tasteful  wand  of  the  modem  architect^  that  little 
of  its  anti^e  oharaoter  ean  now  be  traced.  It  has  been  lately  eon- 
aidenibly  enlarged ;  and  the  grounds  have  also  been  re-anramged  by 
Mir.  3f  amoek,  m  London. 

The  ohnroh  is  a  large  and  ancient  stroeture,  of  the  hearf  pointed 
style  of  arehiteotnre.  The  doorway^  and  some  remains  of  navts  of 
the  bnflding,  show  that  ^e  original  was  of  Saxon  or  Nonnto 
ardiiteeture,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  present.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  the 
mnnifieenoe  of  the  Hotofbes  family,  who  were  great  benefaotors  to 
Orsett^  one  of  whom»  Thomas  Hotofbes,  left  by  will«  in  14B6,  40  aeres 
of  land  in  the  adjoining  jparish  of  Horndon-on>the-Hill,  for  ^  use  of 
like  churchward^  of  6rsett,  after  payment  of  the  common  fine  of 
40s.  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  is  recorded  on  an  ancient  brass  plate 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  diurch,  and  the  profits  are  applied  in  lien  of 
ohnroh  rates.  Ihe  north  chancel,  now  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  containing  two  monuments  by  Westmacott,  was  onoe  a 
dumtry,  founded  at  a  reiy  early  period  by  the  same  Thomas  Hotofte»  and 
which  was  Talued,  at  the  suppression,  at  £7. 16s.  8d.  Its  endowments 
were  rranted  by  Edward  YL  to  Clement  Sisky*  The  HotoAes  wore 
a  noble  famUy  ^dio  long  flourished  here  andatKnebworth,  holdtng 
high  offices  in  the  country,  and  one  of  them  was  treasurer  of  the 
household  to  Hemy  YI.  We  look  for  some  of  the  tombe  of  this 
ancient  family  in  this  holy  fane,  but  we  find  them  not.  Becords  show 
that  Bobert  Hotofbe,  and  Thomasin  his  wife,  were  buried  here  in 
1470  ;^  but  it  appears  firom  an  inspection  made  a  hundred  jewn  aj^o, 
tiiart  time  and  the  hard  usage  to  wliich  these  relics  were  at  one  period 
subjected  had  not  then  left  anything  traceable  of  this  monument. 
The  ofanrch  has  of  late  years  been  thoroughly  restored  internally  by 
the  present  rector,  Bey.  James  Biomfield,  with  great  taste  andjudg- 
ment.  An  east  window  of  stained  ghiss,  to  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Baker, 
wife  of  Bicbard  Baker,  Esq.,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  has  been  put 
in  within  the  last  few  years,  and  also  two  on  the  south  side,  to  the 
memory  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  present  rector  and  a  son  who 
died  in  India.  One  of  these  was  put  in  by  subscription  amongst  the 
IKKir  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  as  a  testimony  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  parishioners,  and  of  tiieir  feeing  for 
their  rector  and  his  family. 

Diere  are  good  schools  in  the  parish  for  boys,  girls,  and 
infants.  The  school  for  boys  was  founded  by  Edward  Anson  in 
1776,  and  endowed  by  him  with  a  farm  of  2^1.  at  Thoydon  Gamon, 
and  the  residue  of  his  peraonal  estate,  the  latter  of  which  was  inyested 
in  £1,800.  Three  per  Cent.  Bedueed  Annuities,  and  £360.  New 
South  Sea  Annuities.  A  considerable  addition  was  made  by  the 
munificence  of  Mrs.  Baker,  widow  of  &.  Baker,  Esq.,  in  1849. 
Six  scholars  are  selected  from  Orsett,  two  from  Homdon-on- 
the-Hill,  two  from  Bulphaa,  two  ih>m  Mucking,  two  from  Chad- 
well  ;  these  fourteen  are  clothed  and  provided  with  books ;  and  other 
boys  are  admitted  on  payment  of  Id.  per  week.  The  schools  for  ^Is 
and  infknts  are  supported  by  yolnntary  contributions ;  and  the  whole 
are  in  a  large  and  substantvl  building  erected  witlnn  the  last  ten 
yean.    In  addition  to  the  land  bequeathed  by  Hetofbe^  tbere  are, 
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Hemming's  charity  consisting  of  a  moiety  of  the  following  property ; 
26jl.  of  land  called  Mobbs  Land  and  Pre  Corner ;  a  house  aear  the 
church  ;  and  some  buildings  in  Northumoerland-alley,  London*  let  on 
lease ;  this  was  lefl  by  Alice  Hemming  in  1 639,  a  quarter  to  be  distributed 
amoni^st  the  poor,  and  a  quarter  for  a  lecture  eyerj  Sunday  in  ^ 
church :  the  other  moiety  goes  to  Chadlington  in  Oxfordshire.  Hie 
other  charities  are,  the  dividends  of  £117.  2s.  7d.  stock,  purchased  with 
money  left  by  Sichard  Baker  in  1827,  for  bread  at  Christmas,  for  the 
poor  not  receiying  parish  relief;  a  charge  on  81..  of  land,  left 
by  John  Blatch  in  1721,  for  forty  sixpenny  loayes  to  the  poor ;  tike 
dividends  of  £200.  stock,  left  by  Elizabeth  Dowsett  in  1807,  half  to 
the  indigent  and  half  to  schooling  poor  girls ;  a  rent-charge  of  £3.  out 
of  Heath-place,  left  by  John  iEreeman  in  1746  for  monthly  doles  of 
bread ;  a  rent-charge  of  £4. 10s.,  left  by  Ambrose  Gilbert  in  1642,  for 
distributions  to  the  poor  at  Christmas  and  Easter ;  £13.  lOs.  out  of 
Giffords  Cross,  Corringham,  left  by  Jasper  Kinsman  in  1700,  for  a 
weekly  distribution  of  sixpenny  loayes ;  the  diyidends  of  £73.  I60.  Sd. 
stock,  from  the  bequest  of  Jesse  Newcome  in  1813,  for  bread  at 
Whitsuntide ;  the  dividends  of  £146.  15s.  9d.  stock,  purchased  with 
money  left  by  Lady  Trafford  Southwell  in  1809,  for  distribution  of 
bread  on  the  3rd  of  May  ;  and  the  dividends  of  £450.  stock,  left  by 
Sarah  Bush  in  1826,  for  distribution  of  coals  on  the  Ist  of  January ; 
also  the  interest  of  £1,000.  Three  per  cent.  Consols,  left  by  M1& 
Baker,  for  coals  for  the  poor,  in  1849.  Payment  of  a  rent^harge  of 
£5.  out  of  a  house  and  blacksmith's  shop  at  Baker-street,  left  to  the 
poor  by  William  Corbett  in  1782,  has  been  withheld  for  the  last  40 
years,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  void  under  the  statute  of  mortmain. 

HoBNDOir-ON-THB-HiLL  is  Seen  from  afar  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
south-east.  It  is  a  neat  little  rural  village,  and  its  lorty  position  gives 
it  the  command  of  delightful  views,  extending  on  a  clear  day  along  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  Thunes  from  London  down  to  Sheemesa,  with  the 
towns  and  hamlets  scattered  along  the  Essex  border,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Kent.  The  delighttulnees  of  the  situation,  and  the  com- 
mand it  afforded  of  the  surrounding  country,  probably  attracted  the 
early  inhabitante  and  concjuerors  of  the  land ;  and  some  historians 
notice  a  vague  belief  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  more  note  than  we 
now  find  it — one  of  the  little  cities  of  olden  days.  We  find  no  evidence 
of  this,  except  that  it  had  a  market  on  Saturdays ;  and  not  long  sinee 
two  wool  fairs  were  held  here,  one  in  June  and  the  other  in  July.  Hie 
manor  of  Arden  Hall  belongs  to  —  Theobald,  Esq.,  and  Malgrave's 
to  B.  B.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  The  jchurch,  which  of  old  belonged  to  the 
nunnery  of  Barking,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  amongst  its 
aaoient  monuments  is,  or  was,  one  in  great  decay,  with  this  insorip- 
tion,  aeemingly  dedicated  by  a  lady  to  her  husband  :— 

**  Take,  gentle  mtrbU,  to  thy  truat* 

A.Dd  keq)  unmiz'd,  thti  Mcred  dost; 

Grow  moiat  ■ometimes,  thtt  X  mij  loe 

Tboa  weep'st  in  ■ympatby  with  me. 

And  when  by  him  I  here  shall  sleep, 

My  aebes  also  eaf  ely  keep. 
And  from  mde  hands  preeenre  us  both,  until 
We  rise  to  Sion  Meant  from  Homdon-on-the-Hill." 

There  are  two  acres  of  church  land ;  the  market-hou e,  ^ven  by 
John  Foley,  in  1734  ia  occupied  by  poor;  and  for  tha  mdigeiub 
there  is  a  rent-oharge  of  20g,  out  c^  a  faim  at  Muokiiig,  left  by 
Xliaaheth  Dowaai. 
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To  the  left  of  us,  as  we  stand  at  Homdon-on-ihe-Hill,  lies  Buifhak, 
with  its  lands  descending  to  a  fen  or  moor  on  the  west,  and  up  wluch# 
tradition  tells*  the  tide  once  flowed  so  strondy  tihat  boats  sailed  by 
to  places  farther  inland.  Bejond  it  is  the  litue  village  and  parish  oi 
DtKToir,  which  belonged  to  Bee  Abbey,  in  Normandy,  from  the 
conquest  to  the  suppression  of  priories'  alien,  and  has  since  been  held 
by  King's .  College,  Cambridge.  Frien  is  part  of  the  property  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Below  ns  to  the  southward  is  a  line  of 
parishes  extending  along  the  river-side  from  Tilbury  Port  up  to 
Eochford  Hundred,  with  lowlands  and  marshes  falling  to  the  water, 
while  here  and  there  the  little  villages  and  churches  are  seen  planted 
picturesquely  on  the  high  lands  above.  The  first  of  these  is  Muokzko, 
which  was  held  by  the  Aobey  of  Barking  from  the  days  of  iJie  Saxoa  to 
the  cKlssolution^ynen  it  was  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's^ 
who  are  still  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  the  owners  ofjgreat  part  of  the 
soil.  In  the  aisle  of  the  church  is  a  monument  to  Elisabeth  DowAer, 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  she  "  lived  in  happy  matrimony 
with  four  several  husbands,"  three  of  whom  slumber  by  ner  ssde^  and 
the  fourth  announces  at  the  foot  that  he  was  at  the  expense  of  raisnir 
this  tomb  over  them.*  Stanfobd-us-Hofs  is  the  next  pamh :  m& 
its  lands  and  manor-houses  many  of  the  powerful  old  families  of  the 
land  apnear  to  have  been  connected^  as  in  the  windows  of  its  anoieiii 
(^urch  tnerc  formerly  anpeared  the  arms  of  Yalenee,  Montohensej* 
Vere,  Hastings,  Lacy,  Mandeville,  Pitzmaurioe,  Tany,  Gremon*  and 
others.    The  ehief  manors  are  now  held  by  the  Scratton  family.f 

CoBBiKGHAH  was  louj^  the  home  of  the  noble  and  knightly  family  of 
Baud,  which  flourished  m  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  appears  to  have 
held  property  here  under  the  Bisnop  of  London  in  the  time  of  Domes* 
day  record.  Several  of  these  knights  dwelt  at  the  Hall ;  and  Sir  John 
De  Baud,  about  1346,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  market  and  a  fair  at  Cor- 
ringham.  Li  1375  Sir  William  De  Baud  had  leave  from  the  deaa  and; 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  to  lay  into  the  hall  part  of  their  lordship  of  West* 
Lee,  on  the  yearly  payment  of  a  buck  and  a  doe,  whidi,  Dugdaie 
records,  were  renderea  with  ludicrous  ceremonies— 

'*  Th»  dM  wai  offend  January  26,  the  di^  of  the  Oonverslon  of  0t  Pftnl,  and  tlie 
buck  Jane  S9,  tbe  day  of  the  Comraemoratioii  of  Sl^  FnnU  in  tiia  foUoiriiig  form  :— 
The  buck  and  doe  ware  brought  on  thcea  several  daye  by  one  or  more  of  the  fitting 
Mrranta  of  tlie  family  and  not  the  whole  family,  at  the  honr  of  tbo  prooeBsioDy  and 
throagh  the  midet  tfaereof ,  and  offered  at  the  high  altar ;  after  which  the  persons  tliat 
brooghfe  tlie  hack  reaeiYed  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  by  the  bands  of  tlielr  ciuunberlaiB, 
tveWe  penoe  sterling  for  tbeir  entertahimaot,  bat  nothing  wlion  they  brought  the  doe. 
The  bask  being  broogbt  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  tho  dean  and  chapter,  apparetled 
in  oopes  and  proper  veetmentSy  with  garlands  of  roses  oo  their  heads,  sent  tin  body  of 
the  bade  to  be  baked,  aod  had  the  hm  and  horns  fixed  on  a  pole  before  the  onm  m 
tbdr  procession  roand  about  the  church  till  they  issued  out  at  the  west  door,  whera 
the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  death  of  tho  book,  and  tlicn  tlie  horns  that  were 
about  the  dty  answered  him  in  like  manner,  for  which  they  had  each  of  the  dean  and 

*  The  poor  have  a  rent-chaigo  of  £e,  ISt.  4d.  left  by  the  BKaabeth  Downes  referred 
to,  in  ie07,  out  of  New  Jenkin'a  Farms  s  £4.  a  year  oat  of  Blue  House  Farm,  left  by 
John  Ladd.  for  the  cfanrch  and  poor ;  and  10s.  ooi  of  land  at  Orsett,  left  by  Ann  Gray, 
in  1722.  Twenty-five  years  ago  ^e^  ohnritiea  had  fallen  into  long  arrear,  and  the 
parties  then  denied  their  liability. 

t  There  ia  a  free-school  in  the  parish  founded  by  Elisabeth  Davison^  in  1780,  who 
endowed  it  with  property  after  the  death  of  her  relatives;  this  property,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  aorvivor,  in  1896,  amounted  to  £1,250  stock.  The  poor's  land  consists  of 
one  acre;  the  other  oharitiea  ore  a  rent*chairso  of  £2  out  of  Barb  Hope;  the  rents  of 
a  hooae  and  ordiard  at  Fobbing ;  the  dividends  of  £100  stock,  left  by  John  Pain,  in 
1798 ;  and  £1  a  year  was  left  by  Elizabeth  Downea,  out  of  her  charity  at  Mocking. 

2M 
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obtpter  fonrpenoe  in  moucy  and  their  dinner,  and  th«  keeper,  daiiag  bis  iUy,  Meet, 
driuk.  nnd  lodginp:,  and  fire  ithilUngs  in  inou<o'  at  his  fcoing  awaj.  together  with  a 
loaf  of  brend,  hnviiig  on  it  the  picture  of  St.  Paul.  This  oexemonj'  continoed  liU 
Qoeen  Elizabeth's  days/' 

Mr.  Wingfield  Eaker  is  the  lord  of  Corringham  Hall.  The  poor's  land 
cozisists  of  2a.  1b.  IOf. 

PoBBiNO,  a  good  Tillage,  and  once,  it  is  said,  a  considerable  town, 
stands  on  an  acclivity  above  several  creeks,  which  ran  ]iiland,near  the 
spots  known  to  frequenters  of  the  river  as  Hole-haven  and  Shellhaven, 
at  tbe  latter  of  which  the  Thames  Haven  Docks  were  to  hare 
arisen.  The  sea  formerly  ran  np  to  Fobbing,  but  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  flats  between  it  and  the  water.  Stow  asserts  that 
Jack  Cade's  rebellion  originated  in  this  village;  and  he  adds,  that  the 
mob  broke  into  a  neighbouring  priory,  where  they  "  drunk  uj)  three 
tons  of  wine,  and  devoured  all  the  victuals."  It  is  probable  that  when 
that  redoubtable  chieftain  commenced  his  movements  tumults  oecnrred 
in  this  waterside  district,  which  was  likely  to  be  infected  by  the  dis- 
content in  Kent ;  but  we  know  not  what  priory  can  be  referred  to, 
unless  it  be  that  of  Prittlewell,  which  is  some  miles  distant  Hie 
loft]^  tower  of  Fobbing  church  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scene 
as  viewed  from  the  Kentish  hills ;  and  from  the  village  there  are 
deUghtful  prospects  along  the  wide  vale  of  the  Thames. 

VANaB  stands  to  the  north  of  Fobbing,  at  ti^e  head  of  a  creek. 
Below  it  are  Pitsea,  with  its  church  on  a  delightftd  eminence,  and 
BowBBS  ^GiFFOBD,  of  which  Major  Spitty  is  the  lord ;  two  similar 
parishes,  both  reached  by  creeks  navigable  £rom  the  river,  and  each 
containing  a  part  of  Canvey  Island. 

The  next  parishes  are  the  Bbhflebts,  Nobth  and  South,  con- 
stituting one  parish  in  the  early  ages ;  the  first,  as  we  have  Been, 
(page  24) ,  a  common  landing  place,  and  afterwards  the  site  of  a  oaetle 
of  uie  Danes.  "  Hoesten,  the  Danish  rover,"  says  an  old  writer, 
**  built  about  the  year  893  a  castle  or  fortification  at  Beau-Fleet, 
wherein  he  used  to  lay  up  his  plunder,  and  kept  a  large  garrison. 
But  in  894  King  Alfred  drove  eway  the  garrison*  demoliimed  ike 
castle,  and  took  Hoesten's  wife  and  two  sons  prisoners,  with  all  Qi^ 
booty,  and  carried  them  to  London."  The  site  of  this  fortress  was  the 
eminence  above  the  present  railway  station,  sloping  down  to  the 
village ;  and  the  Bov.  W .  £.  Heygate,  in  the  paper  we  have  quoted 
relative  to  Shoebury,  says— 

"  I  fanpy  (hat  I  can  oven  now  trace  the  lineof  the  works  roaad  the  Bonth-wesiiide  of  tbe 
hill.  At  any  rate  there  is  an  indentation  in  the  soil  which  might  very  wtSl  l»  Uie 
last  traoe  of  an  earthen  wall.  It  is  said  that  there  are  foundations  of  a  castle  in  la 
orchaiil  on  the  north  side,  hut  these  prohahly  belong  to  a  work  which  subscqoentlj 
guarded  the  creok,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  heeo  origtuated  by  Alfred. 
Other  traces  I  know  not." 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  the 
manor  of  the  Abbey,  in  which  they  succeeded  the  abbot  of  Westnunster, 
to  whom  the  properfr^  was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  This  parisk  jo- 
eludes  a  large  part  or  Canvey  Island,  a  marshy  district,  lying  opposite 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  six  miles  in  length,  m>m  one  to  2\ 
miles  broad,  and  containing  3600  acres  of  rich  grazing  land.  It  is  diyidea 
between  the  parishes  of  South  and  North  f  emfleet,  Bowers,  "Pits^ 
Vange,  Laindon,  Leigh,  Prittlewell,  and  Southchurch.  It  is  reached 
by  a  raised  cauBeway  across  the  creek,  which  is  fordable  at  low  wster. 
iftior  to  1622,  the  whole  islsnd  was  subject  to  bo  frequently  over- 
flowed by  the  tide,  and  the  proprietors  agreed  to  giro  a  I)!ito]uD«& 
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named  Joas  Groppenbtirgh  one-iliird  of  the  land,  on  condition  that  he 
should^  at  his  own  cost,  protect  the  whole  by  embankments.  He 
aocordinglj  first  formed  the  sea-walls,  which  now  effectually  secure 
it  from  l£e  inroads  of  the  sea,  except  occasional  floodings  of  some 
parts  of  it  at  very  high  tides,  which  enrich  rather  than  deteriorate  it. 
The  little  wooden  chapel  erected  for  the  Dutchmen  employed  in  the 
works  has  swelled  into  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  and  the 
benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy.  There  are  about  100  persons  who 
dwell  on  the  island,  the  soil  of  which  belongs  to  l^e  Spitty  and  other 
families. 

We  have  now  trayersed  the  rirer  side  up  to  the  yerffe  of  Sochford 
Hundred;  and  turning  inland  we  ascend  the  hign  grounds  to 
Thundbbslet,  with  its  church,  which  is  partly  Norman  and  partly 
early  English,  standing  in  a  cliunp  of  stately  trees  on  a  picturesque 
hill  top.  Great  part  of  the  parish  was  at  one  period  a  park  attached 
to  the  Honor  of  Hayleigh ;  and  there  is  eyidence,  from  the  relics  of  other 
ages  which  the  spade  has  brought  up — seyeral  within  the  last  few 
years — ^that  it  was  part  of  a  Eoman  settlement  in  the  district,  and 
attractive,  as  an  occasional  residence  at  least,  to  the  ancient  Britons. 

Continuing  our  inland  route,  and  skirting  Eochford  Hundred  ^ong 
the  borders  of  Bayleigh  and  Bawreth,  we  reach  Wicefobd,  and  pass- 
ing its  andent  church  on  the  rising  ground,  descend  to  the  neat  yilla^e 
below,  which  is  nearly  encompassed  by  branches  of  the  Crouch.  This 
parish,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  extensiye  one  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  was  principally  attached  to  the  lordship  of  Eayleigh;  and 
there  are  still  two  "  g[eld-ables,"  as  they  were  called  of  old,  or  districts 
in  other  parishes,  wmch  pay  their  taxes  to  the  collector  here.  These 
geld-ables  are  not  uncommon  in  the  county,  and  are  believed  to  repre* 
sent  outlying  property  on  which  the  great  owners  of  the  parisn — 
in  this  case  JBishop  Odo  and  Suene— -had  laid  thievish  hands.  The 
maz&or  of  Wickfora  Hall,  once  held  by  the  Plantagenets,  now  belongs 
to  J.  Fane,  Esq.  Stilemans,  once  a  noble  mansion  towards  Bunwell, 
was  ta!ken  down  many  years  ago.  The  devastating  epidemic  which  in 
the  last  century  swept  the  county  of  its  homed  catUe,  is  stated  to  have 
originated  in  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  &  owlet,  in  this  parish. 

To  the  north  of  the  road,  as  we  proceed  onward  to  Billericfty,  lies 
DowNHAM,  with  its  few  scattered  houses  and  farm  homesteads,  and 
its  antique  little  church,  half  concealed  amongst  groups  of  venerable 
trees  on  a  noble  hiU,  which  commands  a  vast  expanse  of  the  surround- 
ing  country.  Close  below  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hall,  once  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  De  Vere  family.  In  1714  it  was  purchased  by 
Osmond  Beauyoir,  Esq.,  who  resided  here,  and  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1742.  The  estate  is  still  in  the  representatiyes  of  his 
family.  Only  a  remnant,  however,  of  the  mansion  remains,  it  haying 
been  demolisned  some  years  ago.  Yonder  farm-house  is  Tremnals, 
which  in  1476  was  held  oy  the  TyreU  family,  and  was  afterwards  the 
seat  of  Benjamin  Disbrow,  son  of  Major-General  Disbrow,  brother- 
in-law  of  Cromwell,  who,  when  the  wild  passions  of  the  time  stirred 
^e  nation,  emerging  from  the  quiet  retreat  of  a  country  yeoman,  made 
his  infiuence  felt  in  the  council,  and  left  the  track  of  his  regiment  of 
horse  over  many  a  battle-field.  By  an  ancient  custom,  if  any  person 
paying  quit-rents  to  Tremnals  neglected  to  do  so  by  twelve 
o'clock  the  day  they  were  due,  the  amounts  doubled  eyery  hour.  If 
we  turn  into  the  enurch  we  find  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  former 
oooapants  of  these  manors— the  T^eUs,  the  Platts,  the  Disbrows— and 
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a  fine  tomb  of  bkok  nuyrble,  by  tbo  sovlh  wall,  <m  Siv  Tbonas  tt«p. 

mond,  one  of  tb«  Jtid^a  of  the  court  of  Q^^^i^'s  Beneli,  who  died 
while  on  curaoit  at  GheuoBford,  and  was  buried  here  in  1683.  Tke 
poor  have  £2. 58.  a  year,  part  of  a  rent-chaige  of  £9.  out  of  land  at 
Crowa  heath,  left  by  Lady  G»8ar»  in  1636. 

The  next  pariahes  in  this  tract  are  the  !&ajc8]»K6»  whieh  were  known 
by  this  common  name  at  the  time  of  the  snrrey.  They  are  two  plea- 
sant Tillages,  with  lands  in  some  parts  of  a  heathy  oharaoter.  Banuidea 
Bellhonse  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Bemonse  and  Barrmgtoft 
families,  and  iJie  two  manors  Dear  their  names.  Attached  to  the  latter 
was  a  free  chapel  at  Nymph  Ghraen,  ealled  Bamstons*  bat  it  long  9^ 
disapneared.  The  church  is  a  small  ancient  stmctore ;  the  reetoiy  is 
consolidated  with  that  of  Stock.  The  twin  parish,  which  lies  upon  tdie 
hjffh-road,  has  a  pleasant  Tillage,  with  a  pietoreaqne  hamlet  at  Oim 
Hul,  and  a  good  mansion  called  Three  Aan  Cottage,  tiie  seat  of  T.  & 
Batard,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  united  manors.  Tb^  are  two  acrea  of 
church-land  in  Samsden  Bellhonse,  and  the  poor  havo  £1,  6b.  fran 
Lady  CsMar's  charity. 

To  the  south  of  tKe  high  road,  as  we  have  traversed  this  distriott  we 
hare  passed  Nbybn dok,  a  small  parish  lying  in  a  valley ;  the  large 
hamlet  of  Bamldon ;  and,  on  the  high  pounds  above,  the  twm 
of  the  Laindons.  Bisildov  is  now  united  eodesiaslioally  as  a 
to  Lamdon ;  but  formerly,  if  tiie  lowly  whispering  voice  of  old 
may  be  credited,  it  was  the  site  of  an  independent  and  populous  town. 
An  enclosure  near  the  church  has  long  gone  by  the  name  of  Town 
Field,  and  in  it  the  plough  has  often  struck  upon  works  which  appear 
to  be  the  buried  foundations  of  ancient  buildm^s ;  in  tho  parsonsige 

garden  bones  were  formerly  dug  up  in  quantities  too  great  to  htm 
een  those  of  the  rude  forefathers  of  a  little  hamlet.  In  1418  we  find 
a  grant  by  Henry  Y.,  of  "  the  HaHe  of  Bealstable,  with  appurtenaaaes*" 
toXhomas  Bresyin^ham-— a  name  which  nowhere  appears  as  a  posseoor 
of  the  manor,  so  that  this  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  public  edifioe ; 
and  as  the  Hundred  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bar- 
staple  Hall,  an  estate  here,  it  may  be  reasonably  conieotored  thai 
this  quiet  scene,  in  which  the  eye  finds  only  a  few  scattered  fann-lioaaes 
and  com  fields,  was  at  one  period  the  metropolis  of  the  distaot,  in 
which  the  courts  were  held  and  the  public  business  taransacted.  Hiis 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  lord  of  this  manor 
often  held  the  Hundred  under  the  crown.  London,  or  Laindon 
Clays,  was  in  the  see  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  has 
ever  since  been  held  by  the  Bishops,  one  of  whom,  in  1291,  had 
enclosed  his  demesne  lands  here,  and  formed  a  park  '*  within  tiie 
bounds  of  the  forest  of  Essex."*  We  have  now  partly  dimbed  liie 
ran^e  of  lofty  highland.  Ascending  to  ^e  summit,  we  stand  in  tiie 
parish  of  Laindon  HiLL8,and  there  hes  unrolled  before  us  (as  described 
page  4)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the  county,  aroy  in  tibe 
kingdom,  for  it  was  long  ago  observed  '*  Essex  may  justly  boast  bov 
of  tne  grandest  prospect  in  England."  The  rich  vale  of  the  ThaQmesb 
to  which,  the  steep  hill-side  falls  abruptly,— 'the  river  with  its  ship* 
ping — the  grim  battlements  of  the  fort  at  lilbuir,  with  the  signs  of  tke 
city  which  they  guard  seen  dimly  beyond — and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Kent  traceable  up  to  the  Medway,  form  altogether  a  scene  woriiiy  of 
*  From  a  farm  left  by  John  Pockle,  in  1617,  £20.  ii  paid  to  Um  nMsteroff  the 
school,  £1.  for  a  sermon  on  St  John's  daj,  and  4385.  for  diatribntioa  in  tMbhitf  and 
coals;  tho  poor  have  also  a  charge  of  £4i»  a  year,  given  by  an  nnknowD  douory  evl  of 
the  Vineyard,  at  Fobbins* 
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the  pilffnmage  of  the  pionio  party  whom  we  found  seated  beneath  the 
tree  iniieh  stands  on  the  topmost  crown  of  the  hill,  enjoying  the 
prospect,  and  worshipping  Nature  on  this  her  high  altar.  The  chief 
manor  of  theparish  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PatQ's,  as 
also  that  of  West  Lee,^>the  latter  being  formerij  a  parish  of  itself, 
hat  was  joined  to  Laindon  in  1432,  the  poverty  of  the  two  places  being 
alleged  as  tiie  reason  of  the  nnion.  An  estate  here,  consisting  of  two 
fiurms,  was  given  by  Pr.  White  in  1621,  as  an  endowment  for  a  pro- 
fesaorshiD  of  moral  philosophy,  and  five  scholarships  which  he  founded 
at  Ozfora. 

Lbs  Ghapbi,  or  East  Lee,  is  a  small  extra-parochial  distriot  by  the 
aide  of  Laindon  HiUs,  consisting  of  a  farm  and  eleven  inhabitants.  It 
ia  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel,  onilt,  it  is  believed,  for  a  chantry,  and 
endowed  with  lands  held  of  the  king.  The  little  Liberty  was  once  in 
the  Petre  family,  bnt  it  now  belongs  to  the  Gambiers. 

BvBSTBAD  AFD  BiLLXBiOAT.— -A  little  way  inland  firom  Laindon, 
bet  commanding  in  some  parts  of  it  fine  views  of  the  river,  lies  Gbbat 
BussTEAD;  and  on  the  hi^  grounds  overlooking  a  rich  district,  stands 
its  hamlet,  or  chapelry,  of  Billsbigay,  a  handsome  market  town,  at  the 
present  time  the  only  one  in  the  Hundred.  This  spot  was  one  of  the 
links  by  which  the  Soman  riveted  his  rule  upon  the  land.  ^  Camden, 
indeed,  believed  that  it  was  the  Ctesaromagus  of  the  old  itfnerarr ; 
hut  this  is  simply  a  theory  unsupported  by  proof.  The  generaUy 
received  and  most  probable  concmsion  is,  tnat  two  Boman  military 
ways  formed  a  junction  here,  one  passing  in  the  direction  of  Tilbury, 
and  the  other  to  Ongar ;  and  that  at  Blunts  Walls,  a  farm  a  mile  to 
the  west,  stood  a  small  fortress,  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the 
occupying  lej^ions,  for  the  protection  of  these  communications.  Moraut, 
and  other  writers  of  his  time,  state  that  the  ditch  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ramparts  then  existed,  the  ktter  rising  high  above  the  level 
of  the  fields,  and  enclosing  about  four  acres,  mduding  part  of  the 
farm  yard,  and  within  it  traces  of  artificial  motmts  were  tol)e  seen ;  but 
these  works  of  the  men  of  the  sword  have  now  utterly  vanished,  and 
thnr  site  has  been  given  to  the  plough-share.  Their  memory,  how- 
ever, has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  farm — ^Blunts  Walls  being 
derived  firom  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Blund,  which  once  owned  the  pro- 
perty, and  these  military  walls  or  earth  works.  But  though  these  proofs 
of  the  presence  of  the  tiomans  have  disappeared,  others  have  turned  up 
in  the  parish  from  time  to  time.  At  Mill  Hill  have  been  found  black 
earth  and  ashes,  broken  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  earthenware 
vessels,  and  the  remains  of  ovens,  indicating  the  site  of  an  imperial 
pottery.  Coins  in  large  quantities  have  been  discovered  at  Tiled  Hall ; 
nms,  paterae,  amphoroae,  lachrymatories,  and  fragments  of  other 
veasels  have  been  exhumed  near  the  union-house,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  parish,  showing  that  Boman  habitations  had  sprung  thickly  up 
about  Burstead  and  Billericay  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress  at 
Blunts  Walls.  Gkreat  Burstead  was  the  ^ef  lordship  which  Bishop 
Odo,  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror,  held  in  this  county.  It  afterwards 
paased  to  the  monks  of  Stratford  Abbey ;  and  the  mange,  now  the 
mn  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  was  the  house  to  which  they  fled  (see 
page  465)  when  the  floods  routed  them  from  their  marshy  cells.  In 
1253  the  holy  fathers  obtained  from  Henry  HI.  a  grant  of  a  market 
and  a  fair  at  Ghreat  Burstead,  which  was  renewed.by  Edward  I.;  and 
in  1476  Edward  lY.  granted  them  a  market  and  two  fairs  at  Billericay 
^probably  in  substitution  of  the  others,  the  hamlet  having  then  grown 
mto  the  place  of  most  importanee«-»and  this  mart  has  continued  to 
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be  held  till  tiie  present  day.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Abber  the 
Ghrange  was  wanted  to  Lord  Bich.  Of  his  posterity  it  was  pnrcnased 
in  leOO  by  8ir  John  Petre— Sir  William  having  bought  Blunts  Walls 
of  Henry  V  HI.,  in  1554,  for  £191. 196.  5d. — so  mat  the  Petres  became 
lords  of  the  parish  and  owners  of  most  of  ^e  lands,  excepting  West 
House,  which,  after  passing  through  the  Bich  and  other  families,  now 
belongs  to  Ghiy's  HospitaL 

BiLLEBicAY,  though  ouly  the  hamlet,  can  boast  a  handsome  street 
and  a  good  market-house.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel,  originally  founded 
as  a  chantry,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  purposes  of  parochial 
worship  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  was  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  oy  the  Sulyards.  The  following 
is  the  entry  in  reference  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Chantries : — 

"  BarBt«ad-M«goa. — Lands  and  Tenements  there  pat  in  feoflinent  by  divers  penoos 
(0  tbs  suatentaoon  and  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  sing  Masse,  and  also  to  minister 
Sacraments  within  the  Chappie  of  Barstead-ifagna,  which  said  Chappie  is  distant  Irooi 
tiM  parish  Charob  a  mile  and  a  qoarter.  The  said  Towns  of  Barsted  ys  a  great  Towns 
and  populous,  and  also  a  Haven  towns.  There  jrs  in  it  by  estimaoon  about  the  numb:  of 
600  howseling  people  and  moro.  Tt  ys-  no  Phrish,  but  the  Incumbent  oelsbratelh  is 
the  said  Chappie  of  Moch-Barsted.  The  yersly  valew  of  the  same  worth  88a.  4d.  For 
2  messuages  and  certain  lands  thereunto  belonging  oopihold  of  the  Lord  Biob,  Ia 
Chancellor,  u  of  his  maner  of  Bargsted  aforesaid,  doth  amount  to  the  some  of  £9.  IQs.  M., 
whereof  in  rent-resolute  to  divers  Lords  by  the  yers  £1. 0s.  8d.,  and  to  tha  Lord  Bich 
for  the  oopibold  Ss.  8d." 

In  !^hop  Bonner's  Register  there  is  a  passage  to  the  effect  that,  in 
regard  of  tne  inundations  of  the  waters  in  the  winter  fame,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  the  hamlet  of  Billerioay  could  not 
conyeniently  oomo  to  their  parish  chnrch  of  Ging  Mountney,  the  Ticar 
of  Great  Burghstead  should  receive  the  small  tithes  and  oblations  of 
Blunts  Walls.  From  this  it  may  almost  be  inferred  that  in  ordinaiy 
eases  these  tithes  were  payable  to  the  chapel  at  Billericay ;  bat  the 
lands  are  now  altogether  free.  When  the  chantries  were  gappreased, 
both  chanel  and  endowment  fell  to  the  crown,  and  Edward  vL  sold 
them  to  Mr.  Tyrell,  who  kept  the  lands  and  disposed  of  the  chapel  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  vested  by  them  in  trustees,  and  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  rebuilt.  A  doubt,  however,  arose  as  to  the  consecra- 
tion ;  the  trustees  resigned  it  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  consecrated 
it  in  169B,  '*  with  all  the  usual  privileges  belonging  to  an  ancient 
chapel,"  but  reserving  all  its  rights  to  the  mother  church.  The  benefice 
is  now  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  great  part  of  its  income  ia  derived 
from  pew  ren^. 

The  mother  church  of  Great  Burstead  has  some  interesting  features 
about  it,  amonsst  them  a  pointed  arch  at  the  north  door,  witli  rich 
mouldings,  and  two  ornament^  niches,  which  probably  in  Boman 
Catholic  times  contained  the  ima^s  of  saints,  on  tho  soutii  side  of  the 
communion  table.  There  is  a  school  in  tho  parish  called  a  grannnar 
school,  endowed  with  a  farm  of  74a.  4p.,  at  Laindon,  for  teadiing 
poor  children,  given  by  Samuel  Bayly,  in  1602;  and  the  sdiiool 
attached  to  the  dissenting  chapel  is  also  endowed  with  £580. 
stock,  left  by  James  Mabbs,  in  1773.— Ihe  charities  for  Qie  poor 
are,  £4.  a-year  from  Puckle's  charity;  the  interest  of  £100.  left 
by  Thomas  Blatch,  in  1800,  for  distribution  in  bread ;  the  dividends 
of  £166.  18s.  4d.  stock,  left  by  Dr.  J.  Jonner,  in  1827,  for  coals  and 
bread  at  Christmas  ;  the  rent  of  two  acres  of  pasture  land  called  the 
Poor's  Field ;  the  dividends  of  £100.  stock,  left  by  James  Chaplin,  in 
1830 ;  and  tho  interest  of  £100.  for  five  poor  widows,  left  by  Ann 
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Abbott,  in  1769 :  the  latter  appears  not  to  have  been  inTested,  and  tb.e 
charity  commissionerB  found  it  had  not  been  paid  aince  1831. 

Little  Bubstead,  a  scattered  Tillage  to  the  west,  was  once  princi- 
pallj  in  the  I^ell  family,  but  J.  Alan  Lowndes,  Esq.,  is  now  the  lord. 
The  church  is  a  little  ancient  fabric.  Amongst  the  monuments  whicli 
it  contains  is  one  to  Admiral  Walton — of  a  lamily  long  seated  in  this 
parish — who  distinguished  himself  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Messina,  in  1718. 

The  charities  of  the  parish  consist  of  33  a.  33f.  of  land ;  a  liouse  and 
fiye  cottages,  vested  in  trust  by  John  Cowper,  about  1600,  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  parishioners  not  receiving  parochial  alms ;  20s.  a  year 
from  St.  Fancras,  London,  left  by  Thomas  Chapman,  in  1626 ;  and  a 
rent-charge  of  3s.  out  of  Bullers,  left  by  Mary  Fiske,  about  1707. 

A  few  miles  on  the  road  towards  Brentwood  is  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Hutton.  In  Boman  catholic  times  it  belonged  to  Battle 
Abbey— a  present  to  that  house  from  the  Conqueror ;  but  the  manorial 
rights,  ana  much  of  the  soil,  are  now  owned  by  B.  Scholey,  Es^.* 
Further  on  is  Shenfibld,  upon  the  great  high  road,  its  village  being 
virtually  a  suburb  of  Brentwood.  Keeords  show  that  there  was  a 
village  liere  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Boman 
remamjs  which  have  been  turned  up  carry  back  its  history  as  a  habit- 
able spot  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  church,  too,  bears 
the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Earl  De  Ghrey  is  the  lord,  and  there 
are  several  good  seats  in  the  parish ;  but  Fitzwalters,  its  finest  mansion, 
anciently  hi^d  by  the  tenure  of  presenting  a  pair  of  eplt  spurs  to  the  king 
at  the  coronation,  was  destroyed  by  fire  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.f 
The  last  parish  in  this  direction  isDoDDiNGHUBSTySituate  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Hundred,  to  the  north  of  the  high  road  and  railway.  It  is 
an  ancient  parish  of  a  purely  rural  character.  The  manors  and  most  of 
the  land  bcSon^  to  Colonel  Fane  and  JBifrs.  Manbey. — The  charities  for 
the  poor  consist  of  a  rent-charge  of  £4.  left  by  Mrs.  Henrys  and 
Thomas  Glasscock,  out  of  an  estote  now  held  by  Mrs.  Manbey  ;  the 
interest  of  £60.  given  by  the  Dawtrey  family ;  and  £30.  by  Hannah 
Luther  and  others ;  the  rent  of  five  acres  of  poors-land,  purchased,  in 
1715,  with  poor's-money ;  and  Pope's  House,  vested  in  trust  for  the 
residence  or  poor  parismoners. 

TaouixDOX  HaIiL,  the  Seat  of  Lobd  Fbtbb.— In  skirting  this 
extreme  point  of  l^e  Hundred  from  Billericay,  we  have  passed  on  the 
leil  the  statelv  domain  of  Thomdon,  with  its  park,  ornamental  wood- 
lands, and  the  cluster  of  parishes — East  and  West  Horndon,  and 
Ingrave,  with  the  hamlet  of  Herongate — into  which  they  extend, 
and  may  be  said  to  almost  absorb.  As  we  retrace  our  steps, 
the  mansion  appears  before  us,  about  two  miles  from  Brentwood, 
seated  on  a  bold  eminence,  rising  from  the  dee^  valley  below, 
through  which  runs  the  railway.  It  is  a  fine  architectural  picture, 
the  lordly  dwelling  set  in  the  framework  of  an  extensive  park, 
with  the  dark  clustering  timber,  amongst  which  herds  of  the  red  deer 
inake  their  home,  runnmg  fully  two  miles  in  a  direction  towards  the 
liver,  whose  waters  are  mmlv  seen  in  the  distance.  As  we  emerge 
from  the  shaded  avenue  on  tne  large  open  lawn  in  front,  we  perceive 
that  Thomdon  Hall  is  indeed  a  noble  pile — **  a  most  princely  palace," 

J^  The  clMurities  consiit  of  8  acres  of  land,  with  ona  of  wood,  vested  in  trust  for 
»e  poor  by  GeorgQ  White,  in  1675 ;  and  the  ditidends  of  £1,000  stocky  left  for  distri^ 
hntioQ  amongst  the  poor,  by  Stephen  Martin,  in  1798. 

t  The  poor  have  the  dividends  of  £100.  stock,  pnrchased  with  £60.  left  by  Bliza 
Uolmes,  in  1764,  and  £30.  by  Joseph  Babb,  in  1789. 
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as  a  writer  described  it  just  after  its  completioa  in  the  last  eeal 
worth jT  to  be  tlie  homo  of  a  family  which  has  flourished  for  so  maiiy 
centuries  in  the  land.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  those  olden  halls 
whose  antique  pillars  are  wreathed  in  historical  memories,  and  across 
whose  stained  floors  we  can  trace  the  footstep  of  the  flerce  Korman 
of  the  days  of  feudalism.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
elegant  creations  of  our  own  time,  having  been  flbished  litUe  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  the  ninth  baron  of  his  race.  The  nark  is  indeed 
of  older  date,  as  these  giant  oaks  bear  witness ;  and  witmn  it,  but  not 
at  this  spot,  iJiere  stood  an  ancient  manorial  hall,  probably  inhabited 
by  the  De  Tanys  and  the  Fitzwilliams,  and  the  Fits-Lewis's,  who  were 
successively  lords  of  the  soil  here.  There  is  a  trsfical  tale  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  old  building.  John,  me  last  heir  of  the 
wealthy  house  of  the  Fitz-Lewis's,  had  wedded  the  daughter  of  Sir 
]GU>bt.  Xovel,  on  a  fair  day  in  June,  some  400  years  ago,  and  the  event 
was  celebrated  by  the  cruosts  in  the  hall,  and  the  retainers^  nnon  the 
green  sward,  witn  all  the  &ee-hospitality  of  that  time ;  but  in  the  atifl 
night  which  followed  the  nuptial  festival  a  Are  broke  out  in  tibe 
mansion,  and  when  morning  came  nought  was  there  but  a  mass  of 
blackened  ruins,  and  the  charred  bones  of  the  bride  and  bridegvoom  in 
iLe  midst.  We  And  no  record  of  the  house  having  been  rebuilt ;  but 
the  property  afterwards  passed  to  the  Petre  family,  probably  about 
ihe  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  when  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  the  ancestral  home  of  Ingatestone  HaU,  lUtbert 
James  Lord  Pctro  commenced  the  erection  of  a  family  seat  in  tlie  old 
park  here.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made ;  but  as  tbia  stood 
on  lower  ground,  his  successor.  Lord  Kobert  Edward  demoliahed  it, 
and  about  the  nuddle  of  the  last  century  raised  the  Hall  on  its  pre- 
sent site.  The  mansion  is  built  of  wluto  brick,  from  designs  bv 
PaiuQ.  The  front  to  the  northward  consists  of  a  noble  centre,  wim 
two  ektensive  wings,  connected  by  circular  corridors.*  The  whole  is  in 
excellent  keeping ;  and  though  tno  eye^  is  not  dazzled  by  laboured 
architectural  ornament,  a  mie  eflect  is  produced  upon  the  mind 
as  we  approach  the  front  by  the  vastness  and  chaste  grandeur  of  the 
pile.  On  the  south,  raised  on  arches  above  the  basement,  is  a 
portico,  supported  by  six  large  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  ;  and  ftom 
this  point,  or  the  windows  or  the  apartments  above,  rich  views  are 
commanded  of  the  adjacent  grounas,  the  outlying  farms,  villages, 
and  woodlands,  up  to  the  Thames'  side,  as  far  as  Gravesend*  and  the 
hills  of  Kent  beyond. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  an  itinerary  of  the  interior  aa  we 
travel  over  the  spacious  pile — tnrough  the  principal  apartments,  in 
the  furniture  and  fltting-up  of  which  there  is  an  air  of  chastened  q^len* 
dour — ^the  winding  passages,  corridors,  and  numberless  rooms  above. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  hurried  glance  at  the  general  fea- 
tures, and  the  flne  array  of  old  family  portraits  which  adorn  the  walls. 
The  hall  is  a  noble  apartment,  40  feet  square,  with  its  roof  supported 
by  18  columns,  by  Wyatt,  resembling  Sienna  marble,  and  containrof— 
almost  its  sole  treasures  of  art — two  very  large  and  beautifully  aeup- 
tured  marble  vases.  In  the  boarded  hall  above,  of  equal  dimenaioBt, 
we  come  upon  the  massive  and  elaborately  carved  oaken  chair  of  state 
in  which  sat  George  III.,  when  he  became  the  gti^t  of  this  noble 
family,  and  held  his  court  for  a  time  in  the  hall&of  Thomdon  (see  page 
169).  Glancing  around  at  the  flneportraits  of  Charles  L  and  Hennetoi 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  lY*  of  france,  by  Vandyke ;  Jaliai  da«ghter 
of  Henry  Howardi  by  Gainsborough }  and  Mazy  and  Wilham  Felvet 
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hy  SlaioF,  we  torn  io  the  richly  Anmiahecl  drawing  rooms*  the  larger 
of  which  is  88  feet  by  26  feet.  Here  we  find  further  memorials  of  the 
royal  visit,  as  portions  of  the  fomiture  with  which  they  were  fitted  up 
stfll  remain ;  and  though  the  brocaded  seats  and  the  lavish  gilding  of 
tiie  chairs  are  here  and  there  touched  by  time,  they  hare  been  weU, 
and  proudly,  and  loyally  preserved.  The  walls  of  these  splendid  apart- 
ments, as  also  the  nne  dining,  biUiard,  and  breakfast  rooms,  present 
a  profhse  display  of  the  rich  works  of  the  painter's  hand,  principally 
portraits  of  historical  and  family  interest  Above  the  mantel-piece  of 
the  dining  room,  is  a  fine  work,  combining,  in  one  picture,  and  of 
almost  life-size,  Henry  Vlll.  and  his  six  wives,  said  to  be  all  faithftd 
likenesses.  Turning,  we  gaze  upon  the  form  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
asserted  to  be  an  originial  pamting  of  her,  devoid  of  the  imafinaiy 
touches  which  subsequent  artists  have  given  to  her  features ;  out  to 
ottr  mind  it  does  not  fully  bear  out  the  fatal  and  entidngbeauty  in 
which  history  has  clothed  her.  Here,  too,  are  portraits  of  Charles  IL, 
James  IL,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Lely ;  and  another  upon 
whidi  we  gaze  with  a  melancholy  feeling—James,  Eari  of  Derwent* 
water,  be&aded  in  1716  for  participation  in  the  Scottish  rebellion-^ 
the  hyst  of  our  nobles  who  was  executed  for  a  political  ofi*ence.  As 
we  traverse  another  part  of  the  mansion  we  are  shown  a  chest  con- 
taining the  garments  in  which  he  died  npon  the  block,  preserved  as 
sad  souvenirs  of  the  perished  famOy,  wiih  which  that  of  Fetre  was 
connected  by  marriage.*  Among  the  other  paintings  upon  which  the 
eve  res&  as  we  proceed  through  this  suite  or  rooms,  are  Sir  William 
Petro  (1567) ;  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  at  a  learned  consulta- 
tion, by  Holbein ;  the  fourth  Lord  Petre  (1630) ;  Eobert,  Lord  Petre, 
when  a  child,  by  Hersboum ;  Lady  Mary  Tudor,  and  Francis,  second 
i!arl  Derwentwater,  by  Lely;  a  Nun,  by  Le  Bel;  Lady  Petre,  in 
the  dress  of  a  shepherdess,  by  Wissmc;  Anne  Howard,  by  Aiu^dioa 
Hauffinan ;  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  by  ^ucchero ;  the  Earl  of  Essex 
(1692) ;  and  Father  Edward  Petre  (1631),  whose  name  is  well  known 
from  being  mixed  uj^  with  the  troubled  political  history  of  his  time. 
The  saloon,  too,  which  is  60  feet  long  by  30  broad,  but  with  its  walls 
A&d  arched  roof  still  rough  and  unfinished  as  they  came  from  the 
bmlder's  hands--the  state  and  other  bed  rooms,  we  find  similarly 
emiched  with  works  of  art.  The  whole  range  of  upper  apartmento 
is  fire  proof,  and  the  eight  staircases  leading  to  them  are  of  stone. 
There  are  two  libraries ;  the  principal  one,  formed  over  the  east  corri- 
dor, and  assuming  the  shape  of  a  semi-circxdar  gaUery,  is  a  snlendid 
apartment,  with  its  walls  adorned  by  white  fluted  pilasters,  cnastdy 
gilt,  the  whole  of  one  side  richly  storea  with  "  learning's  varied  tomes, 
and  its  range  of  windows  commanding  extensive  views  far  away  to 
the  son&ward.  The  lower  library  is  devoted  to  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  ancient  works,  illuminated  missals,  and  the  literature  of 
tnedisBval  days.    We  must  here  pause  in  our  perambulations.    But  ere 

*  One  of  tbe  chapeU  in  which  the  body  rested  wu  at  Daffiimn  Park,  near  Romford, 
the  lioQse  which  Lady  Derwentwater  rented  during  her  lord's  imprieonment.  At 
J^teetone  there  was  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  almshoaae  founded  by  Lord  Petrels 
lauily,  in  oU  woman  who  bad  frequently  beard  from  her  mother  Ihat  she  assisted  in 
leving  on  tbe  Earl's  head.  At  Thomdon  (Lord  Fetre's  seat)  there  is  an  oaken  cheat 
^^  an  insciiption  of  brass  engraved  by  Lady  Derwentwater  s  orders,  containing  Lord 
^Wfliitwater  s  dress  which  he  wore  on  the  soafTold — coat,  waistcoat,  and  small  clothes 
of  blM](  veW«t;  stockings  that  rolled  over  the  knee;  a  wig  of  very  fair  hair  that  fell 
[l^wn  on  eadi  side  of  the  brenst;  a  part  of  his  shirt,  the  neck  liaving  been  cot  away; 
the  blaek  aerge  that  ooversd  tbe  aoaffiold ;  and  also  a  piece  which  oorend  the  block, 
•tiff  with  Uoed,  and  with  tlit  mark  oC  the  eat  of  ths  aia  in  \U-^M§moir  ofUsloit 
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we  auit  the  mansion  we  torn  again  to  the  eastern  wing,  and  eater 
the  Deantifnl  littie  Bomon  Catholio  bhapel,  in  which  the  household 
of  the  noble  family  worships ;  for  the  JPetres,  as  we  hare  already 
shown  in  the  historical  record  of  the  house,  have,  since  die 
death  of  Sir  William,  its  founder,  clun?  steadily  to  the  old  iaitii, 
fhrongh  the  bnffetings  of  persecution  and  the  ban  which  it  was  enee 
the  fashion  of  the  law  to  place  upon  its  professors.  And  Iheirvietf 
has  shown  itself  in  the  rich  fittin|;  up  and  adornment  of  their  litUe 
home  sanctuary,  within  whose  ffiloed  walls  they  hare  placed  some  of 
their  choicest  works  of  art.  iU)oye  the  magnificent  altar  is  a  lar^ 
painting  of  the  19'ativlty,  by  David ;  the  Ascension,  and  the  A^ny  m 
the  Garaen ;  and  at  the  siaes  are  two  fine  little  gems  recentiy  Dronglit 
from  Home.  The  walls  are  blue,  white,  and  gold,  and  a  range  of 
niches  on  one  side  is  flUed  with  saintly  statues.  With  the  light 
subdued  and  chastened  by  the  stained  grlass  of  the  windows,  the 
artistic  effect  is  most  strildng  on  entering  this  little  domestic  temple. 
Traversing  the  winding  walk  to  the  south-west  of  the  mansioa,  a 
fudden  turn  brings  us  in  front  of  a  smaU  cemetery  chapel,  half  hidden 
from  ns  before  by  sheltering  trees  and  shrubs,  which  has  been  recentlj 
erected  over  a  new  family  vault,  the  long  continuous  line  having  Med 
up  the  receptacle  at  Ingatestone  church  with  its  noble  dead.  The  body 
of  the  building  is  of  Kentish  rag,  but  there  is  a  beautiful  little  tower 
of  wrought  stone,  richly  and  profusely  ornamented.  At  the  east  end  is 
a  noble  stained  glass  wmdow,  beneath  which  stands  the  funereal  altar; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  a  large  black  marble  slab,  finely  inlaid 
with  a  commemorative  brass,  covers  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  inidiieli 
sleep  the  last  lord,  and  we  believe  another  member  of  the  family. 
Wealth  has  opened  widely  its  hand,  art  has  freely  lavished  its  treasnree, 
in  the  interior  decorations  of  the  beautiful  litde  structure ;  and  there 
is  an  air  of  appropriate  solemnity  thrown  around  the  place  by  the 
architectural  ornaments  and  the  exquisite  basso-relievi*  all  emblemati- 
cal of  the  associations,  the  consolation,  and  the  hopes 

"  Which  aweei  religion  wroatUea  aroaud  the  grave." 

Encircling  the  building  is  a  space  of  neatly-kept  turf;  and  here  the 
{[reen  mounds  of  the  retainers  of  the  estate,  and  some  of  the  humhler 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  are  already  beginning  to  dm- 
ter  round  the  lordly  tomb. 

In  East  Hobki>ok,  Heron  Hall,  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary,  with  its  grim-looking  brick  e£fice  surrounded  by  > 
moat,  was  long  since  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  modem  atja- 
house.  For  centuries  afber  the  TyrcUs  of  Heron  Hall  were  of 
high  repute  and  standing  in  the  oounty.  Eventually  this  estate 
passed  from  them  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  by  marriage.  Abbots, 
which  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Waltliam  Abbey,  has  been 
since  l^4A  in  the  Petre  family.  In  the  church  were  chapels  of  the 
Petre  and  the  Tyrell  families.  -8ome  of  the  inscriptions  over  i^ 
ancient  tombs  of  the  latter  still  survive*  but  battered  and  partiallT 
obliterated ;  among  them  is  the  following  in  Latin,  on  Sir  John  l^yreU, 
who  adhered  to  Charles  I.,  and  suifered  severely  for  his  loyalty  :— 

"Upon  him  once  decimateil,  twice  imprisoned,  thrice  sequestered,  he  holds  liispeioi 
fti  oft  ns  plundered.  FTero  lieth  buriod  John  Tyrell,  knight.  He  died  on  Tueadiv,  in 
the  yenr  1645,  nged  82." 

There  is  no  church  in  West  Homdon,  as  the  parish  was  consolidated 
with  Ingrave  in  1734 ;  soon  after,  both  the  old  ehordies  were  taken 
down,  and  in  1738  Bobert  Lord  Petre  at  his  own  charge  erected  a  neir 
one  for  the  xmited  parishes.  In  Ingrave  there  is  a  house  and  !▲«  Sb* 
of  land,  given  by  an  unknown  donor. 
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This,  the  snuJlest  Hundred  in  the  oonnty,  lies  on  the  north-westem 
side,  bonnded  on  the  west  and  south  by  Hertfordshire.  It  includes 
the  following  six  parishes  : 


Fariibcs. 


FrobaUe  Origin  of  Names. 


I 


8 

I- 


B  >k 


Ttthe  B«nt  dwijge. 


BMtorial. 


Vicarial. 


CUvwriiiff  < 

Birdco 

Ftni]iam..*.ii.o  | 

Ungley i 

MiBewdon  ..K.t^ 

CgWy 


TlM  Saiou  word  tlgniryiag') 
vMett,  and  t»^,  a  noMdow ;  > 
▼i(^  mtadow • J 

Sen,  ooni,  and  deTU  a  vallsT ... 

Fern  or  heath,  and  Aom,  a  yU-'> 
lage;  heath  Tillage ) 

Lang,  long,  and  l^,  paatore;) 
long  paetare S 

Saxon  words  Jf<0tM,  common,') 
and  den,  valley;  coouaon  > 
Talley   ) 

CorrnpUon  of  Oakley 


£. 

^   §.    d. 

8798 

ItIO 

5601 

504  14  4 

1771 

418 

2038 

360  0  0* 

1M6 

658 

2718 

615  0  0 

1617 

483 

1692 

186  7  6 

US6 

76S 

4009 

6S9  6  0 

I0S8 

460 

S678 

372  18  9 

£,   9»    d, 
466  1  8 


196  15  6 

201  6  • 
too  5  0 


*  The  benefice  is  a  peipetoal  curacy,  valne  £150. 

The  Hundred  comprises  tlie  narrow  tract  of  land  hing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railway  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  ITewport,  extending 
about  nine  miles,  out  not  more  than  four,  and  in  some  places  only  two 
in  breadth.  This  lordship  was  part  of  tlie  possessions  of  Suene ;  and 
Claveringbury  Castle  was  of  some  note  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
feudal  days.  It  ffaye  name  to  the  family  of  De  Clavering,  which  dwelt 
here ;  and  at  dilerent  periods  it  was  in  the  hands  ot  various  noble 
owners,  till  it  came,  through  a  grant  of  Queen  Mary,  to  the  Barring- 
toQ8|  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak.  The  castle,  which  stood  near  Claveri^ 
church,  fell  with  the  feudalism  it  represented  and  upheld.  For  some 
8^88  it  lay  desolate.  A  century  ago  the  last  vestiges  of  its  walls 
disappeared.  The  only  foot-prints  left  by  the  ancient  lords  of  Glavering 
arc  traces  of  the  works  around  the  area  of  their  castle  home,  and  of  the 
deep  trench  by  which  it  was  defended.  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  the  Bev. 
«r.  M.  Simkinson,  and  A.  Majendie,  Esq.,  are  the  lords  of  the  parish,  and 
part  of  l^e  soil  is  owned  by  Lady  Franklin,  tiie  widow  of  the  Arctic 
voyager,  the  memory  of  wnose  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  successful 
perseverance  will  go  down  to  other  ages  linked  with  the  record  of  her 
nnsband's  heroism.  Glavering  is  a  pleasant  village,  situate  near  the 
source  where  the  river  Stort  takes  its  rise.*  Lanoi.by,  though  some- 
times called  a  parish,  is  only  a  hamlet  or  chapelry  of  Clavering.  The 
Lawn,  or  Clavering  Park,  as  it  was  once  called,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Nightingale  family,  is  now  a  farm-house ;  and  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Simkin- 
son is  lord  of  the  manor.  There  is  £214.  Is.  6d.  stock,  for  the  repair  of 
the  church,  purchased  with  money  left  by  Martha  Cramond,  in  1814. 
The  poor  have  136.  from  Martin's  charity,  and  a  share  of  Bailee's' charity 
for  apprenticing  poor  boys .  A  rent-charge  of  £1 .,  for  twenty  labourers, 
was  left  liy  —  Collin  out  of  IVentioe  Closes,  but  it  is  not  paid. 

*  Xlie  eharilies  for  the  poor  oonsist  of  a  bnrrel  of  white  nnd  a  cade  of  red  herrings, 
oat  of  Valence  Farm,  left  by  Jolm  Thake,  in  1537;  £1.  6s.  from  Martin's  cliaiity  ; 
tbe  rent  of  Darnells.  7  acres  of  land,  purchased  with  money  left  by  John  Smitli,  in 
1080;  lOi.  out  of  Priesta  Farm,  left  by  an  miknown  donor  ;  £3.  out  of  Thurrocks  nnd 
CltveriHg^hiiry  Firms,  given  by  Archbiabop  Wliitgif t  and  Margniel  Fulaelly ;  and  n 
•bare  from  Biurloe's  diarUy,  left  for  tliis  and  other  parishes. 
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Tbe  neighbonxing  panah  of  Bbbbbv  was  onoe  the  site  of  a  rauU 
priory,  founded,  it  is  beUered,  hj  the  family  of  Boehford,  of  Bocliford 
Hall,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HE.,  for  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Angoatine.  ^  It  was  endowed  with  the  rectory,  and  UmdB 
in  the  anrroandmg  districts ;  and,  in  1^6,  the  prior  had  license  to 
hold  a  fair.  ^  At  me  Beformation,  when  its  reyenues  were  valued  at 
£31. 5s.  1  d.,  it  shared  the  common  fate.  Its  lands  were  granted  aw&j ; 
and  in  1683  they  were  ^en  by  Sir  Thomas  Bamsey  to  St  ^niomaa'a. 
Bridewell,  and  Christ's  Hospitals,  to  whom  the  nropertf  and  ti^esnoir 
belong ;  but  the  manor  of  ^erden  Hall,  whicn,  m  Koman  Catholic 
days,  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Walden  Abbey,  belon^i  to  — 
Calrert,  Esq.,  having  been  purchased  by  his  ancestors  about  the  veu 
1600.  The  north  tnmscept  of  the  ancient  little  church  is  caDea  the 
Priory-end  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  last  remnant  of  the  monastic 
institution.  Berden  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  our  old  divines,  ^ 
Bev.  Dr.  Mede,  who  was  bom  in  1586.  He  devoted  his  life  to  study 
in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  his  chief  work,  Clavis  Apoca^- 
Hca,  was  pronounced  by  Bishop  Hurd  to  be  the  first  rational  attempt 
to  ^qklain  the  Apocaljrpse.  He  died  in  1638.  The  poor  of  Berden 
have  13s.  a  year  irom  Martin's  charity ;  the  rent  of  nine  acres  of  land, 
and  two  tenements ;  and  there  is  a  house  belonging  to  the  parish,  occu- 
pied by  paupers. 

TJoLST,  on  the  south — or  Oakeley,  as  it  ap^ars  to  have  been  origi- 
nally called,  and  which  the  Norman  penman,  m  drawing  up  Domesday 
Book,  tortured  into  U^ghelea, — ^is  a  strag^Iin^  village  on  the  road  to 
Cambridge.  It  contams  the  chief  mansion  m  the  Hundred— Orford 
House,  tne  seat  of  Major-General  Cliamberlayne.  The  house  was 
orimally  built  in  the  17tn  century,  by  Admiral  Bussell,  who  was  created 
Bar!  of  urford,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
Orfprd House.  It  is  an  extensive  building,  wi&  plantations  and  groondi 
welA  laid  out.  The  present  proprietor  owns  much  of  the  land  in  the 
parish ;  but  Bobert  Gk)sling,  £sq^.,  is  lord  of  the  manor^  of  Uglev- 
Hall.*  MajETEWdok,  the  next  parish,  is  a  pleasant  village  in  the  Tsie 
of  the  Stort,  and  has  some  farm  homesteads  which  were  once  fine  old 
manor  houses.  With  Battails,  one  of  them,  there  is  a  tragic  tale  cob- 
nected.  It  was  built  by  Sir  TVm.  Waad,  son  of  the  clerk  to  the  couucfl 
of  Henry  Viii.  and  Edward  YI. — the  English  Columbus,  as  he  was 
called,  having  been  the  first  Englishman  who  discoyered  Aiaerica.  Of 
Sir  William,  the  following  history  is  supplied  by  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  in  the  little  village  church— 

"Sir  Wniiam  Wwd,  knight^  son  of  Armigild,  Beoretary  to  the  lady  Etiatbitii'* 
privy  connoil  nuiny  yean ;  sent  ones  to  tlie  Emperor  Rondolpbos  and  to  Philln  kins  of 
8pain«  and  to  Henry  the  Tliird,  king  of  France ;  thrice  to  Henry  tlie  Fourtb  of  Fiaott 
and  Navarre,  and  onee  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  on  variona  affaira  of  tlie  groatot 
importance ;  commiieary  general  of  England,  and  auperinteDdenk  of  tbe  loIaMiy  ia 
Ireland,  and  also  secretary  to  the  privy  coandl  of  our  meet  serene  lord  King  Jamei; 
and  lienteoeiik  of  the  Towec  of  London  eight'  years ;  aftsrwaids  living  privately  aad 
religiously  till  his  77th  vear.  died  at  bis  inaaor  of  Bettlaswood*  in  tbe  oounty  of  ma, 
on  tbe  2Ut  day  of  October,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord,  1823. 

"  Yoo  that  have  place  and  charge  from  Prinosi  tratti 
Whom  honors  may  make  thankful,  not  nidust, 
Draw  near  and  set  your  conscience  and  your  care 
By  this  time-watch  of  state,  whose  minntes  were 
Religious  thoughts ;  whose  nowers  beav'n's  sacred  foode^ 

•  Tbe  oUrities  consist  of  7a.  Ir.  88p.  of  hind  left  by  John  Book  in  1668|  for  dolbing 
tbe  poor— 'three  poor  men  and  three  women  are  aleo  clothed  every  tiiird  year,  ftea 
Bobert  Bnok's  oharity 
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Whoie  btiid  rtiU  pointed  io  «ht  Uqgdom'i  good 
And  iOTereign't  Bafvty,  whom  MBbitioB's  k^ 
Kever  woond  up  giltioei,  bribe,  or  fee ; 
Znl  only,  and  a  oonideDoe  oleare  and  •?eD, 
Bau'd  bim  on  earbb,  and  woon*d  bim  up  to  hea? en. 


ft 


He  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Capt.  Waad,  who  in  1677  was  decoyed 
from  the  numsion  to  the  grounas,  and  was  there  assassinated  by 
a  man  named  Parsons,  whom  he  had  largely  befriended,  but  refosed 
to  assist  any  fnrther.  One  man,  a  confederate,  was  executed,  but  the 
actual  murderer  escaped,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon.  A  noted 
character  in  the  locality,  Betty  Ainsworth,  who  kept  the  Bein  Deer  at 
Bishop  Stortford,  where  the  crime  was  planned,  and  to  which  tl^ 
parties  fled  after  its  committal,  was  tried  but  acquitted.  Of  this 
personage,  the  narratiye  published  at  the  time,  says^— 

**  Thig  famous  landlady  bad  been  carted  ont  of  Cambridge  for  a  bawd,  then  settled 
•k  Stortford,  and  at  length  got  into  ao  good  a  pUgbt  at  to  entertain  tbe  nobility  and 
fofdgD  ambaasadors  between  London  and  Newmarket,  eerving  tbem  in  plate^  with  all 
tbe  varieties  they  desired.  She  bad  once  a  frolic,  still  talked  of  in  tbe  town,  Tho 
Sector  of  the  Univenity,  who  bad  driveo  her  away,  lodged  one  night  at  her  boose, 
with  others  whom  the  stage-ooach  had  brongfat ;  they  bespoke,  as  usoal,  their  mutton 
and  fowls }  after  which,  to  their  great  swpriscL  was  served  np  a  most  elegant  snpnert 
sllmplat^  with  Margonx  and  Pontax,  which  tliey  were  afraid  to  toooh  lesS  they 
should  have  a  lord's  reckoning  to  pay.  Upon  which  the  woman  appeared,  and  aaid  it 
vas  the  least  she  could  do  in  retnrn  of  that  gentleman's  whipping  hev  out,  by  which 
ibe  bad  so  mnch  advanced  herBelf." 

TbiB  manor  of  Battails  now  belongs  to  Bobt  GK>slin£;  Esq.,  and 
Manewdon  Hall  to  J.  M.  Leake,  Esq.,  to  whom  it  was  1^  in  1831. 

The  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  Ids.  4d.  out  of  tiie  hail  manor,  giyen 
br  Thos.  Crawley  in  1659 ;  the  rents  of  two  cottages,  left  by  Wm. 
!Ban  in  1569 ;  of  two  tenements  and  agarden,  left  by  John  Jacklyn 
in  1659 ;  of  a  house  left  by  the  Bev.  T.  Pakeman  in  1675  -,  of  10a.  of 
Mill  Common,  purchased  with  £100,  left  bv  Thomas  Parker  in  1699 ; 
and  of  6a.  1b.,  purchased  with  £100,  left  oy  Thos.  Gardiner  in  1709. 
Three  poor  men  and  three  women  are  clothed  eyery  third  year  irom 
Bobert  Buck's  charity ;  and  the  rent  of  2a.  of  land,  purchased  with 
£100,  left  by  E.  E.  Southouse  in  1812,  is  distributed  in  blankets. 

Fabjthax,  the  last  parish  in  the  Hundred,  adjoins  to  Bishop 
Stortford.  The  manor  of  the  Hall,  ot  Earlsbury  and  Walkfares, 
belong  to  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  and  that  of  Hertishobury  to  B.  Gosling, 
Esq.  In  1634,  Domesday  Sedgwick,  as  he  was  called,  who  set  up 
for  a  prophet,  was  rector  nere. 

"One  of  his  diadplee,"  eays  Salmon,  "  went  abont  the  diocese  of  Ely,  where  Sedg- 
wick bad  first  made  the  people  mad,  foretelling  tbe  end  of  the  world  to  be  in  a  few 
daji.  Peter  Onnning,  the  bishop,  heaiiug  that  no  persauBions  wonid  take  him  off. 
Bent  for  him  and  offered  him,  for  a  small  estate  he  had,  two  years'  purchase,  whicli  ho 
refosed  as  not  enoogh.  It  was,  however,  so  plain  a  proof  that  he  did  not  belieye  himself 
wbat  he  tangbt,  that  the  long-eared  rout  deserted  him." 

The  parish  school  is  endowed  with  £1,600  stock,  lefb  by  Wm.  Ellis 
Gosling  in  1S28.  The  poor  have  distributed  amongst  them  the  rent  of 
the  Town  Croft,  4a.,  and  a  rent-charge  of  £2  out  of  Walker's  faim, 
left  by  Bowland  Elliott. 
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ThiB  Hundred  oontaixis  the  following  25  piirialies,  betidea  Saffiron 
Walden,  wMoh  will  be  treated  of  separately  with  the  boronghs  i— 


FirlthM. 


ProtebU  Origin  of  Vtmm, 


H 


I- 

Fa 


Thhe  Rent  (%irgc 


RaetoTial. 


TiettU. 


Takelty  | 

Arkeadtn   

Blrchanger f 

Qk  ChMtoiford  ) 
Lt  Cheiterfbrd  J 
akChtoball  ^.\ 
LkChithAU  ...i 
ChrisluOl^ 

Debdea  ( 

Elmdon | 

Eltenhnm  ( 

HMlunn ( 

L1ttl«baTy 

nMfpon.tt •..• 

QttendAD  „,»»»»»>  ^ 
RlcUing < 

MoontAtclMk  ...i 

StNttaftll [ 

WenAdBt  ▲mbol 
Wwden  LqOs  .J 

Widktn  Btfuuit  j 

Widdiagton   ...  t 

WinAlth  with) 
Tlumdinli(7  ,..} 


T$afft  endoMd  lud,  and  24y,  *^ 
pMtttra S 


:} 


B<fV«,  UrcA,  ^  Mid   attngre^ 
plm;  bLrohptoM 

▲  UoDUui  oMtTB  or  Cftinp^  vaAC 
the  ford  o?er  Um  Cam   c 

Clasa,  a  Saxon  cbitT;  CiMa'a  hall  i 

Cbritia  hall 

The  Sax<»i  word  deep,  deep,*) 

and  dm,  a  Taltoy S 

Elm'Hill,  from  the  qoantitgr  of) 

elms  S 

Ah«H,  an  andant  owner,  and ) 

hamt  a  village  .^ ) 

The  Saxon  word  A«aA,  high,*) 

and  doH,  a  hill :  high  hill...  $ 
Smh,  hl^,  and  ham,  a  nan-) 

•loo  J  the  high  hoase J 

tittle  town  

A  new  port  or  gale  in  the  foreal 
Quena^  qneen,  and  dun,  a  hiU; ) 

Qaeen'ihlll J 

Biehelt  a  Saxon  owner,  and) 

ing,  a  paatare  j  Blekel'a  paa-  > 

ture ) 

Sittitf  a  stone,  and  itedtj  a) 

ptooeb  and  the  andeiit  owner  ) 
The  Saxon  word  8(rat«i  a  Ro-*) 

man  military  way  ) 

Tlia  Saxon  word  meaning  mole  f 

and  don,  a  hill;  mole  hiU...  <. 
TTic,  a  farm  or  dairy,  and  ham,  *> 

a  house } 

Hit  Baxos  words  wM,  wide; ) 

iaff,  a  meadow;  and  ton  •  > 

town ; 

€hoim,  fair,  and  Sadi,  a  wood ;  > 

fair  or  flaa  wood i 


8154 

UtO 

1051 

S030 
1260 
1410 
14C0 
S990 

4404 
S48* 

I9t9 
S470 

MSB 

tsoo 


991 
548 

871 

1024 
272 
582 
105 
652 

10S4 
7131 
517 


911 

934 


1714 
648  1  199 


1881 


4193 

606 

1220 
1580 

841 


8028 


4862 


509 

1719 

45 

421 
89 

156 

447 
1004 


4171 

soil 

2898 

5067 
1568 
2626 

12&7 
2697 

6077 
8546 
2172 
1512 

6763 

6980 
5808 

1424 

8041 

8919 

607 

8224 
726 

1286 
8662 
5786 


760    0    0 
236    ft   6 


} 


i 


A  c  <. 

22«   0  ft 

t 


214  •  • 


1010    0  0 

$406  16  8 

It418    0  0 

480    8  8 

510    0  0 

0 

150    0  <^ 

273    0  0 

315  15  0 

155    0  0 

n 

245    0  0 

570    0  6 

772    0  0 


15S   ill 

111    0  • 
114  15  • 

125   •  • 
806  0  I 


28$   0   • 


*  One  hundred  and  flfty'One  acrea  of  laad  war*  aaalgned  to  the  T&oar  on  an  adomeiB  18II|1b 
Ilea  of  tithes. 

f  The  rectorial  tilhee  were  oommtited  ab  Uie  enoloeare  in  1819,  for  470i.  2b.  S2».  of  land. 

t  The  Tiearage  of  Oreftt  Cheeterlbrd  and  the  reotoir  of  Little  ChMteiford  ars  eomoHdaUl;  IN 
former  has  I02jb..  IB.  Up.  of  land,  and  the  Utter  206  aeree  allotted  In  Ilea  of  ttlhea  en  sueadswi* 
in  1804,  when  the  impropriator  of  Great  Chesterlord  had  521jl  2b.  84p.  allotted  hhnla  Qh« 
great  tlthea. 

6  This  inolndea  Wenden  Lofts,  with  whleh  the  pariah  la  oonsolidated. 

U  The  tithes  of  Great  Chlshall  were  oomrottted  for  187  acres  of  land  in  1818 ;  of  Little  ChliliiO 
210A.  8b.  28b.;  of  Ltttlebttry  for  158  aoree  in  1801 ;  and  Wendens-Ambo  fbr  117x.  2s.  18r. 

The  Hnndred  lies  between  that  last  described  and  those  of  Buunov 
and  Freshwell ;  at  one  point  it  tenches  ^on  Herts.,  and  its  extreme 
point  borders  upon  Cambridffeshire.  Tno  old  Boman  military  ir»y 
Known  as  Iken-street  traversed  part  of  the  district ;  and  the  tract  from 
littlebnry,  through  the  Chesterfords,  is  rich  with  the  resutioB  of 
those  imperial  rulers  of  the  land. 
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Takblsy,  the  first  pariah  at  the  western  point  of  the  Hundred,  is  a 
lon^  straggling  Tillage  formerly  standing  on  the  ver^e  of  the  forest  to 
which  it  gave  name ;  but  nearly  the  last  remnant  of  Uiis  tract  of  open 
land  has  within  a  few  years  been  enclosed  or  laid  into  the  park 
of  Hallingbnry  Place.  Much  of  the  soil  here  was,  in  the  early  ages, 
in  the  huids  of  the  monks.  The  Hall  belonged  to  Waltham  Ahoej, 
and  the  abbots,  amongst  other  privileges,  had  a  market  and  the  right  of 
free  warren  here,  though  Takeley  market  has  vanished  even  itom  the 
traditions  of  the  parish.  The  manor  of  Colchester  Hall  was  part  of  the 
property  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester.  St  Valery— or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  Warish  Hall — was  held  by  the  brethren  of  St.  Yaleiy,  in 
Picardy,  and  a  small  priory  was  founded  here  in  the  rei^  of 
Henry  I.,  as  a  cell  to  the  mother  house,  the  prior  being  maae  the 
collector  of  aJl  the  rents  of  that  monastery  in  England.  On  the  seizure 
of  the  priories-alien,  in  the  reign  of  Eaward  III.  this  manor,  with 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bibchangbb,  which  the  monks  also  owned, 
was  secured  by  William  of  Wickham,  and  made  by  him  part  of  the 
endowment  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  which  they  still  remain.  In 
the  ancient  little  church  is  a  strong  room  in  which  relics  and  images 
were  kept  for  security  in  Eoman  Catholic  times. 

A  httfe  to  the  right,  as  we  pass  onward,  lies  Stanstbd  Moujbtttit- 
CHXT,  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  oounty,  bein^  nearly  forty 
miles  in  ciroumference— containing  within  its  boundaries  a  good 
village,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and  slight  traces  of  the  once 
mighty  castle  of  the  Mountfitchets,  whose  frowning  towers  awed  the 
coontiy  round.  This  was  the  head  of  the  barony  of  that  great  Norman 
family  which*  in  the  plunder  of  the  Saxons,  secured  48  lordships  in  the 
ooxmfy.  It  continued  so,  however,  but  for  a  short  period.  The  last  of  the 
home  died  without  issue  in  1268 ;  the  estates  were  divided,  the  castle 
of  Stansted  coming  afterwards  into  the  {possession  of  the  De  YereSy 
and  it  became  a  sort  of  dependency  of  their  chief  seat  of  Hedinehanr; 
Gradually  it  appears  to  nave  been  demolished,  or  to  have  faUen  to 
decay,  as  castles  went  out  of  fashion.  A  century  ago  some  ruins  of 
it  remained,  but  these  have  disappeared  or  been  overgrown ;  and  near 
a  small  riviJet  which  falls  into  the  Stort,  at  the  south-west  part  of  the 
parish,  we  can  with  difficulty  trace  the  spot  where  stood  its  towers,  its 
dnnffeons,  and  its  keep.  In  place  of  the  castle,  Stansted  Hall  rose  up 
as  the  home  of  the  modem  lords  of  the  parish— *^ir  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  a  city  magnate,  who  purchased  the  esta^  in  1615 ;  afterwards  of 
the  Hea£hsy  and  lastly  or  the  Maitlands,— WiUiam  Fuller  MaitUmd, 
Esq.,  beinff  the  present  owner  of  the  manors.  It  was  a  fine  old  man* 
^on,  on  a  lofty  nill  near  the  churoht  commanding  a  wide  extent  of 
view ;  but  some  years  af^o  it  was  in  turn  deserted  and  demc^shed,  save 
one  of  the  towers,  which  still  picturesquely  crowns  ^  the  height  f 
snd  Stansted  House  was  erected  not  far  distant.  It  is  a  large  and 
elegant  seat,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  jpasture  lands,  and 
Mr.  Haitland  is  much  improving  it.  Bentfieid  hamlet,  though 
over  the  border,  in  Clavering  Hundred,  is  within  this  parish; 
the  manor  belongs  to  B.  Gosling,  Esq.  Of  the  priory  of  Thremhall, 
which  stood  about  two  miles  south-east  of  thoonurcn,  on  the  border 
of  Hatfield  Forest,  the  only  remains  arc  parts  of  a  stone  wall  by  a 
garden-side.  This  house  was  founded  by  Eichard  De  Mountfitchet, 
for  black  Benedictine  canons,  and  was  well  endowed  bjr  his  family 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  possessed  the  great  tithes  of  the 
^ttiahi  with  rights  and  lands  in  many  parts  of  tne  surrounding  dia* 
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triot :  and  sereral  of  ite  noble  patrons,  the  Monntfitehets,  the  Be 
Yeres,  and  the  Barringtons,  were  buried  within  its  walla.  lis  Taliie  at 
the  suppression  was  £70.  19s.  Sd.  The  church  was  a  small  interestiog 
old  rehc.  Up  to  about  thirty  jears  ago,  the  carved  stalls  in  wiiich  the 
priests  repeated  their  matins  and  chanted  their  vespers  remained  entixe 
along  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  and  on  fJie  south  was  a  huge  pew 
with  sliding  lattice-work,  in  which  the  penitent  could  praj,  as  m  a 
cafe.  The  sacred  edifice,  however,  was  considerably  enlarged  by  a 
public  subscription  in  1829  ;  and  though  a  few  of  the  carved  seats,  and 
a  rudely  sculptured  font,  evidentijr  of  great  antiquity,  have  been  left, 
much  of  its  olden  character  vanishea  at  the  touch,  of  the  modem 
trowel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chance]  is  a  richly-decorated  monu- 
ment, rising  20  feet  high,  to  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  who  was  bmied 
here  in  1631 ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  difiuse  Latin  inscriptioD, 
he  was  the  perfection  of  a  man  and  a  merchant,  and  the  model  of  a 
Lord  Mayor.  There  are  several  brasses  in  the  church ;  one  within  (he 
chancel  bears  the  following,  in  old  English  characters : — 

''  Hflin  lies  Robert  de  Bobyngg,  tbe  first  ricar  of  the  parisb  chnreh  of  Stasflted 
Maebet,  wbo  died  on  tbe  22Dd  day  of  Augast,  iu  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1361." 

The  charities  of  the  parish  consist  of  £2.  out  of  Barker's  Mead,  left 
by  Edward  Hubbard,  m  1593,  for  the  use  of  the  churdi ;  the  rent  of 
two  acres  of  land,  at  Great  Hallingbury,  left  for  the  poor  hj  Elisa 
Ck>ok,  alias  Chapman,  in  1609  ;  a  rent-chaige  of  £1.  out  of  fieveOs, 

S'ven  by  James  and  Harriet  Browne,  in  1610;  the  materials  for  dotfaing 
iree  poor  men  and  three  women  once  in  three  years,  and  lOs.  eaeh, 
from  Kobert  Buck's  diarit^ ;  £2. 15s.  out  of  a  house  and  land  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  given  by  Dionysius  Pahner,  in  1660,  for  bread  fbr  the  poor; 
the  rent  of  a  cottage  and  bam,  purchased  with  £100.  left  by  Xitty 
Bush,  in  1758,  and  £14.  parish  money ;  the  dividends  of  £459.  9i. 
stock,  purchased  with  £500.  left  by  Maria  Brent,  in  1825  ;  the  rent  of 
Battles  Field,  four  acres,  purchased  with  £60.  left  by  Greitrude  Peck, 
in  1723 ;  and  four  of  Ihe  oldest  widows  have  10s.  from  an  acre  of  land 
at  Birchanger,  left  by  Elisabeth  Cook,  in  1604. 

We  may  skim  lightly  over  several  of  the  parishes  Iving  immediately 
below  Stansted.  As  patient  antiquarians  we  might  love  to  stop  snd 
pore  Over  every  piece  of  musty  parchment  on  which  we  Bud  tziwes  of 
the  olden  famines  of  the  district,  and  to  grope  our  way  amongst  the 
dark  aisles  and  battered  tombs  of  the  little  village  churches ;  yet,  as 
popular  exponents,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  pausing  where  we  fisd 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  parish  history. 

To  Sie  right  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Elsbkham,  with  its  Hall,  a 
brick  embattled  mansion,  with  delightful  grounds  and  gardens  and 
a  beautiftd  sheet  of  water,  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  George 
Bush,  Esq.,  who  was  the  lord;  and  an  ancient  church  whose 
entrance  bears  about  it  interesting  traces  of  Saxon  architecture.* 
Further  on  is  Hbnhah,  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  near  the  chief 
source  of  the  Cam,  at  whose  Hall,  now  a  farm-house,  the  noble  family 
of  the  Fitswalters  dwelt  for  centuries.  P.  8.  Feake  Martin,  Esq.,  la 
lord  of  this  manor;  and  W.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Pledgdona,  a  hasolet 

*  John  Wella,  iu  1666,  left  tliree  cottages  and  an  orohaid,  for  tba  ranta  to  be  diitri* 
bated  in  doth  to  the  poor ;  and  Thomaa  Bajner,  in  1756,  left  £30.,  to  aaaiat  to  adiool- 
ing  poor  children,  bat  tbii  haa  been  loat. 

t  The  charitiea  conaiat  of  about  £86.  a  year  from  Smith's  charity,  for  dothiaaand 
apprentidngpoor  boya ;  the  rent  of  a  cottage  and  garden,  and  £e.  a  year  given  by  tht 
KeY.  O.  H.GiynD,  in  1886;  tbe  diridenda  of  £180.  18a«  7d.,  atOA,  pansbased  wits 
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Ipng  in  Glareriii^;  HTindred.t  Quendok,  to  the  left,  a  Tillage  on  the 
Inewmapket  road,  was  for  the  last  centnry  principally  the  property  of 
the  Granmer  familj.  The  Hall,  a  handsome  mansion  in  tibe  Elizabethim 
shrle,  standinje^  in  a  finely  wooded  park,  is  occupied  by  Captain  Byng, 
whose  first  wue  was  niece  to  the  late  Mrs.  Cranmer.  The  house  was 
built  by  Thomas  Newman,  Esq.,  who  obtained  the  estate  in  1633 ; 
from  him  it  takes  the  name  of  Newman  Hall ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
seyenteenth  century  by  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.,  who  formed  the  park 
aroimd  it ;  and  in  1741  it  was  sold  to  Joseph  Cranmer,  Esq.,  or  the 
Six  Clerks  Office.  Bicelikg  is  a  scattered  yfllage  to  the  west,  and  its 
Hall,  of  which  Colonel  Inglis  is  the  lord,  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
and  grandeur  in  other  days.    Morant  wrote  of  it  in  his  time  : — 

"  The  utaatioQ  of  it  wm  well  ohosen.  In  the  neigbboarhood  ure  the  moit  deliffhtfal 
fiddfl  of  the  coanty,  oalled  Southern  Hilla.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  very  thick.  In  the 
middle  there  was  a  square  court,  the  windows  of  which  were  long  and  narrow,  set  round 
with  free-stone.  A  gate  remains^  arched  also  with  free-stone,  now  turned  into  a  jwr- 
loor.  It  hath  a  stone  wall,  and  one  end  very  much  resembles  a  chapel,  or  oratory.  It 
Beema  to  have  been  embattled.  Part  of  the  moat  is  remaining.  The  artificial  mount 
on  the  south-west  side  may  have  been  a  keep  or  dungeon,  wbioh  was  left  when  the 
other  works  were  razed,  but  of  this  we  have  no  traces  in  history  or  tradition.  A  room 
here  lately  went  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Parlour,  where,  I  presume,  some  prinoe  had 
been  entertained." 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  produced  some  change  in  the 
bnilding,  but  its  appearance  still  conveys  the  idea  of  its  havine;  been 
one  of  the  strong  castle-homes  of  the  old  nobles  of  the  land,  fideed, 
we  have  a  record  that  the  sister  of  the  great  De  MandeviUe,  Earl  of 
Essex,  possessed  it,  and  died  within  it  in  1207.  The  poor  of  Bicklinff 
hare  two  acres  of  land  in  Lowfield  Common,  and  the  dividends  of 
£31.  10b.  6d.,  purchased  with  money  lefl  by  Joshua  Burr,  in  1813. 

WiPDiNOTON,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  to  the  right,  is  a 
very  ancient  viUage,  and  the  Hall  of  old  appears  to  have  been  of  some 
importance,  having  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  the  walls  of  which  were 
three  feet  thick.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Vincent  fanfily,  and  Priors 
Hall  to  New  College,  Oxford. 

Bbbdbk,  the  a<Qacent  parish,  is  a  delightM  spot  when  the  wood- 
htads  which  crown  its  fine  hiUs  are  green  m  siunmer  clothing,  and  its 
vallies  below  are  covered  with  waving  crops.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  earliest  ages  a  favourite  and  fertile  spot.  At' the  time  of  the 
nurey,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Ealpn  Feverell,  it  had  four 
acres  of  vineyard,  two  of  which  were  in  bearing — a  proof  that  the 
grape  was  then  largely  cultivated  in  the  county,  and  the  wine  which 
cheered  our  forefathers  was  manufactured  in  their  own  homesteads.  In 
these  modem  times  the  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Hall,  formerlv 
the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  and  to  which  Miss  Vincent  will 
BUcceed ;  but  the  life  interest  of  the  Hon.  Baronet  has  been  purchased 
by  C.  Egerton  Spicer,  Esq.,  and  the  house  is  occupied  by  Captain 
Douglas  Lane.  It  stands  on  a  pleasant  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  park,  and  is  surrounded  Vv  good  gardens  and  fine  plantations. 
The  south-eastern  front  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  noble  pillars.  In 
front  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  and  from  the  vistas  in  the  walks, 
«nd  the  higher  grounds  of  the  park— 

"  Where  grey  old  trees  of  hngest  limb 
'  Now  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round, 
To  make  the  scorching  sun-light  dim" — 

£100.  left  by  Susan  Dorothy  Dixon,  in  1832,  for  distribution  in  bread ;  a  moiety  of  a 
cottage,  barn,  and  six  acres  of  land  at  Debden,  given  by  John  Messeot,  in  1644,  for 
clothing  poor  old  maids  and  baohelon. 

2  N 
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■plendid  yiews  are  obtained  far  over  the  ooiintr jr  eide.  Tbe  mtnmm 
was  built  from  designs  of  Holland,  in  1791,  by  Bichard  Chiiwell,£aq., 
whose  grandfather,  a  celebrated  London  bookseller,  had  irordiaied 
the  estate  and  the  manor  of  Dynes  76  years  before.  The  neuess  of 
Mr.  Chiswell  married  Sir  Francis  Yinoent,  and  thns  the  estate  eutf 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Baronet,  whose  title  dates  from  1620L 
Amberden  Hall,  now  a  farm-house,  was  a  separate  ville  at  the  time  of 
the  surrey,  and  in  later  days  was  an  important  mansion,  witk  s 
chapel  attached  to  it,  and  a  larffe  park  around.  Ihe  parish  dividi, 
which  stands  within  the  park  of  I)et>den  Hall,  shaded  by  a  fine  acm, 
is  a  Gk)thic  structure,  and  was  buUt  in  the  shape  of  a  eathednS,  bat 
the  tower  long  since  fell  down  from  decay,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
la  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  rich  monumeDi»  snd 
many  inscriptions  to  the  Chiswell  family. — The  charities  of  Debden 
consist  of  eight  houses  ciyen  by  Mr.  Chiswell,  in  1774,  in  lien  of  alms- 
houses left  by  Sir  J<3m  Stonehouse;  £6.  a  year  fix>m  Measanl't 
charity ;  a  rent-charge  of  20s*  left  by  W.  Bendlowe,  out  of  knd  aft 
Bardneld ;  £3.  charged  on  the  tithes  by  Dr.  Thomas  Carter,  in  1697; 
two  cottages  and  three  acres  of  land,  by  an  unknown  donor,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  carried  to  the  poor  rates ;  and  the  rent  of  a  oooae  in 
Bucklersbury,  London,  said  to  haye  been  giyen  by  a  Mr.  Bathorst 

Beyond  Debden,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Hundred,  to  the  soath-eait 
of  l^firon  Walden,  lie  Wimbish  and  Thtjkdsbsuit, — ^two  distinct 
parishes  down  to  1482,  when,  on  the  decay  of  Thunderaley  ohoieh, 
they  were  united.  Though  now  an  inland  oistriet,  HoUinshed  aiserti 
that  the  little  stream  which  intersects  the  parish  was  onoe  nayigable, 
making  this  to  some  extent  a  maritime  district. 

<'Thfrahathb6eD,"nyshe, '<a|nr»t»  water  and  insaobqnaiititiefliakbortilaTC 
come  in  timea  paat  from  Sillie  Abbee  beside  IfaldoD,  ante  the  moona  in  BdlwiBter.  I 
have  heard  alio  that  en  anohor  waa  found  there  near  a  red  willow  when  tbe  wit* 
connea,  by  Act  of  Parliament^  were  enrveyed  and  reformed  thronghont  EnglaBd,  vhiA 
maketh  not  a  little  with  the  aforesaid  relation." 

Thundersley  church  stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Thaxted  to  Walden ;  but  eyen  the  ruins  of  the  building  bav^e 
disappeared,  and  com  crops  waye  oyer  the  spot  where  theaamlet 
fathers  rest.  The  chief  manor  is  held  by  Thomas  Sdiby,  Esq. ;  bat 
Tiptoftes,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  owner,  belongs  to 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  giyen  by  Lord  Mordaonti 
in  1571,  for  the  endowment  of  three  scholarships.     Coldcotes  wtf 


waa  rebuilt  of  brick.  In  the  chancel  are  seyeral  tombs  of  the  Wiseman 
family.*  To  the  northward  of  Debden  is  the  little  parish  of  Wiciis- 
Bon  ANT.  The  manor  of  Bonant  was  eiyen,  in  I3d0,  by  John  Baa- 
bard,  to  the  Hospital  at  Newport*  for  the  brethren  to  fSid  a  chaplain 
to  celebrate  mass  for  his  soul  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Elene,  on  his  estate. 
That  of  the  Hall  was  possessed  for  generations  by  the  Barlee  family ; 
it  is  now  the  property  of  W.  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Newport,  which  now  lies  before  us,  on  the  Newmarket  road,  near 
the  spot  where  the  sources  of  the  Cam  unite  and  roU  onward  towards 
the  ancient  seat  of  learning,  was  described  a  century  a^o  as  "  a  V^^^J 
town,  and  an  ancient  one  withal ;  "  and  it  is  still  a  goodly  yillage,  thongn 
not  the  place  of  importance  it  appears  to  haye  been  in  olden  daj«- 

*  The  pariBh  Iim  £4.  a  year  from  Bernard's  charity  for  schooliDg  eix  poorduMrco. 
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Some  years  ago  it  had  a  prison  for  offenders  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
b«it  it  was  oonTerted  into  a  police-station.  In  the  reign  of  Edwaid 
the  Confessor  the  psTish  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.  It  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  remamed  long  the  property  of  the 
crown,  bat  was  granted  ont  to  yarioos  indiTidnsis,  who  exer- 
cised all  the  jpnTueges  of  the  feudal  lords  of  those  days,  and  held 
markets  and  fairs,  and  enjoyed  freedom  from  tolL  It  had,  too,  its 
eastl^,  as  H  appears  by  the  records  that  in  1207  Gerard  De  FnmiTaU 
snzrefndered  to  ,King  John  "  the  town  and  castle  of  Newport,"  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  fortress  or  building  of  the  kind  here  after  that 
date.  Not  lo^  since  there  stood  at  the  north  end  of  the  parish 
the  rranains  or  an  ancient  cross,  referred  to  in  a  grant  of  lands  to 
tiie  abbot  of  Walden.  Queen  Maud  granted  the  parish  to  Geofirey 
De  Mandeyille,  with  leave  to  remoye  to  Walden  the  market,  which 
boTore  had  been  of  some  consequence  intilie  district,  with  all  customs, 
|»rmleges,  and  tolls ;  and  furthermore  "  to  turn  the  way  from  Newport 
near  the  riyer  side,  to  Walden,"  upon  ground  which  had  been  forfeited 
to  her ;  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  way  by  Shorigroves.  Walden 
kad  thus  spruns  up  as  a  rival ;  and  from  this  period  Newport  appears 
to  have  diminiwhea  and  decayed.  The  Short^ves  here  referred  to, 
now  1^  chief  mansion  of  the  parish,  was  anciently  a  hamlet  indepen- 
dent of  Newport,  being  described  in  the  Bed  Book  as  Juxta-Newport, 
and  in  a  chaiiier  of  Henry  II.  as  YiUa  de  Shortgrove ;  but  having  oeen 
given  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  London,  that  house,  it  is 
Gonclitded,  would  not  keep  up  a  separate  chapel,  and  turned  over  their 
tenants  to  the  neighbouring  parish.  The  present  mansion  was  built  in 
1685,  by  Giles  Dent,  a  citizen  and  alderman  of  London ;  said  the  two 
wisgB  were  added  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  to  whom  the  properly  had 
been  sold.  From  the  descendants  of  this  noble  family  it  was  purcnased 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  secretary  to  WiUiam 
Pitt,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  W.  C.  Smiih,  Esq.,  the 
oocupaat  and  lord  of  the  manor.  The  mansion  stands  in  a  fine  patk 
to  me  north  of  the  village,  the  lawn  falling  gracefully  f^m  the  nigh 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  towards  the  old  road  to  Cambridge, 
and  the  foot  of  the  hiU  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cam,  which  here 
aserame  l&e  shape  of  an  ornamental  canal.  In  the  rear  of  the  Hall 
extends  another  lawn,  with  plantations  and  gardens,  intersected  by 
eanala  supplied  horn  the  river— rendering  Shortgroves  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  seats  in  iMs  port  of  the  county. 

A  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  was  founded  here  by  Bichard, 
son  of  Serlo  of  Newport,  in  the  rei^  of  King  John,  for  a  xnaster  and 
two  chaplains,  endowed  with  lands  m  this  andeight  of  the  surrounding 
pariiAes  ;  and  there  was  a  fair  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  house  on 
tlie  day  of  its  patron  saint.  Its  income  at  the  suppression  was  valued 
at  £S1.  Ids.  Ud.  The  site  of  it  appears  to  have  oeen  near  the  river ; 
and  a  writer  of  1770  says—"  A  very  old  building,  supposed  to  have 
l>een  the  original  fabric,  stands  on  line  right-hand  side  of  the  road  to 
Walden,  in  tiiat  pert  of  the  town  oeJled  the  hamlet  of  Birohanger, 
which  is  the  part  that  lies  beyond  the  toll-bridffe"— this  toll-bndge 
being  a  place  where,  according  to  a  record  of  the  last  century,  wagons 
paid  2d.  each  forwards  and  backwards,  higglers'  horses  a  halfpennv 
each,  sheep  and  all  other  cattle  4d.  a  score  ;  but  Walden,  Audley-End, 
Great  and  Little  Chesterford,  the  Wendens,  Quendon,  and  Widding- 
ton  were  exempt  from  it.  The  church,  which  in  old  records  is  called 
the  Queen's  Ftee  Chapel,  is  a  large  edifice,  built  in  the  cathedral 
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et^le.  Ab  we  wander  throngh  it  we  find  seTeral  inBcriptioni  to  the 
Dent  family ;  old  braaaes  inroking  prayers  for  the  aoola  of  tiioae 
who  lie  beneath ;  and  we  ffaae  with  interest  upon  some  of  the  ancient 
fittings  up  of  the  saored  &biio— «ix  caiiouBly-earFed  stalla,  beneath 
what  was  onoe  tiie  rood-loft,  a  piscina,  and  three  stone  seats  near  the 
altar,  above  which  are  two  fine  old  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

There  is  a  free  grammar<*sohool  in  the  town  founded  by  Mrs.  Joyce 
Frankland,  in  1686,  and  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  Banstead,  Snmy, 
two  houses  in  Little  Distaff-lane,  London,  and  a  tenement  at  Hoddes- 
den.  A  new  school  house  was  built  about  fourteen  years  ago  on  the 
site  of  the  old  GKiildhall.  The  income  is  applied  to  the  master,  who  has 
about  60  free  scholars ;  to  the  yisitor,  as  directed  by  the  foundress; 
and  to  repairs.  The  same  lady  left  £1,640  for  the  foundation  of  six 
fellowships  and  twelre  soholuships  at  Gronyille  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  The  other  charities  are,  Ohurdi  Mead,  La.., purchasedpj 
the  churcnwardens  in  1637,  the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the  repain 
of  the  church ;  a  farm  of  50jl.,  called  Graoesj  eiyen  py  John  and  Agnes 
CoYill  in  1620,  the  rent  to  be  applied  to  uie  poor  reduced  by  mis- 
fortune; £2, 128.  from  Martin's  charily  for  poor  widows  and  widoweis. 
A  freehold  close  and  buildings  were  giyen  in  1799  by  the  Hon.  P.  C. 
Wyndham  for  a  parish  workhouse.  A  rent-charge  of  6s.,  left  by 
John  Stretton  in  1660,  out  of  a  tenement  at  Sparrows  End,  also  s 
rent-charge  of  6s.  giyen  by  Eiohard  Coleman,  out  of  a  house  at 
Sparrows  £!nd,  for  six  poor  widows,  haye  been  lost ;  and  a  house  left 
to  the  poor  by  John  Ly  ttally  in  the  rngn  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  was 
burnt  down  in  1660. 

Adyanoing  to  the  comer  of  the  county,  leaying  Safiron  Walden  to  the 
right,  we  pass  to  the  yillage  of  Abkbsdbk,  with  Wood  Hall,  the  hand- 
some seat  of  the  late  K,  Birch  Wolfe,  Eso.,  and  now  that  of  the 
£ev.  William  Birch  Wolfe,  the  lord  of  tne  manor,  son  of  the 
Bey.  Hichard  Birch,  formerly  rector  of  North  Fambridge,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Wolfe  on  succeeding  to  the  property  in  1869.  The  honse 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  half  a  mile  south  of  the  church.  This  paiiih 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Gutte  family ;  and  in  the  church,  vhieh 
was  elegantly  rebuilt,  principally  at  the  cost  of  the  late  B.  B.  Wolfe, 
Esq.,  are  yarious  inscriptions  to  their  memory.  There  was  tids 
inscription  on  the  north  wall  :— 

"  Thomas  Alderton  wm  a  ffood  Benefactor  to  ihis  Chiroh.  He  gave  eertiia  Dmdi 
towardi  the  Soetentation  of  Chantre  Prest  to  siug  at  the  Awter  and  to  he^  davjn 
Service  at  the  lame  on  tbe  Holidays.  He  btiilt  this  lale  from  the  North  door  Utlwtfr-' 
on  wboe  Soal  Jeeo  ha?e  Mercj. — ^Aroen." 

The  poor  of  Arkesden  haye  138.  a  year  from  Martin's  charity. 

The  next  parishes  are  the  Wendbns,  which  are  menlaoned  as  one 
parish  in  Domesday  Book,  but  were  afterwards  diyided  into  three. 
Great  and  Little  Wenden  were  united  by  Bishop  Sheldon  in  1662 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  name  of  Wenden  Ambo— the 
church  and  the  yicarage-house  of  the  latter,  which  stood  cm  iht  kftr 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Wenden  Lofts,  and  was  ia  i 
ruinous  state,  being  pulled  down.    Lord  Braybrooke  owns  the  manor 
of  Great  Wendcns.     Wenden  Lofts  is  a  small  but  delightful  parish, 
principally  lying  upon  hills  rising  boldly  from  a  little  stream,  which 
helps  to  feed  the  Cam.    It  was  anciently  in  a  family  named  Larhel 
or  Le  Hout,  from  which  it  came  to  be  called  Loughts  or  Lofts.   Itwtf 
sold  under  an  order  of  Chancery  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centoiy 
to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. ;  and  Loffcs  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansi<m  oa  the 
sxmimit  of  a  lofty  hill>  with  eztensiye  prospects^  good  pleasure  gronnd^i 
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and  a  fine  c&nal  on  the  southi  is  the  seat  of  the  Bey.  Bobert  Wilkes,  the 
manorial  lord.  The  church  near  by,  a  handsome  structure  of  flint  and 
stone,  was  rebtiih;  some  years  ago  hy  the  owner  of  the  estate.  The 
poor  of  Wenden  Ambo  haye  £5.  48.  a  year  from  Martin's  charity,  and 
a  rent>charge  of  3s.  4d.  out  of  Clanyer-end  fiinn,  lefb  by  —  Woodcock, 
in  1716.  A  rent-charge  of  6b.  left  by  •—  Coleman  has  been  lost.  The 
poor  of  Wenden  Lofts  have  ISs.  from  Martin's  charity. 

TbB  BOMAK    "WAY    iJTD    STATION.— ThB  AvCIBNT   IcBAKUK. — ^Wc 

noTT  come  fairly  upon  the  track  of  the  old  Boman;  and  to  tho 
deTont  antiquary — ^who  can  find  marks  of  his  footsteps  at  eyery  turn, 
and  proofii  of  his  presence  in  the  half-penshed  weapons,  coins,  and 
other  re]ic8  which  chance  or  the  patient  explorer  haye  ix^Dm  time  to 
time  exhumed — ^the  soil  appears  to  be  consecrated  by  the  memories, 
the  associations,  and  the  mysteries  of  what  is  almost  another 
world  oyer  which  he  is  treading.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this 
district,  up  to  Chesterford,  and  ftirther  on  into  Cambridgeshire,  was 
once  teemm?  with  Boman  life,  actiyity,  and  power.  Yonder  is  the 
fortress  on  whose  ramparts  glitter  the  anns  of  the  sentinels,  and  around 
its  gates  loiter  the  legions  which  help  to  hold  the  land  in  subjection. 
Sere  is  the  town  with  its  ringing  forges  and  its  busy  workshops  in 
which  industry  is  proyiding  for  the  wants  of  the  rulers.  There  is  the 
pleasant  yiUa  planted  in  tine  rural  suburb,  or  further  out  by  the  side 
of  the  Military  Way,  in  which  the  officer  in  authority  dwells  with  his 
fiumly  in  luxurious  and  dignified  ease.  And  in  the  woodland  near,  the 
agriculturist  is  fashioning  the  Boman  plough  for  the  cultiyation  of  the 
neighbouring  soil,  after  tiie  patent  specification  of  his  own  poet— 

"  YoQDg  elms,  with  Mrly  force  in  oopMi  bow, 

Fit  foi  tbe  flffore  of  tho  orookod  ploogb. 

Of  oight  feetloiig  a  fasttned  boMn  prepwe^ 

On  either  tide  the  betd  prodaoe an  ear; 
,  And  link  a  aooket  for  the  Bbining  ■bare. 

Of  beooh  the  plough  tail ;  and  the  bending  yoke 

Of  iofter  linden,  hardened  in  the  amoke." 

But  all  these  haye  passed  away  like  morning  shadows  flitting  oyer  the 
landscape  in  the  early  sun-fight;  and  we  look  forth  upon  a  scene 
altogether  fdien  to  it,  in  which  quiet  peace  holds  swa^^,  and  the  peo]^le 
are  nappily  ignorant  of  chains  such  as  those  which  the  imperial 
conquerors  forged.  "  Oh !"  says  the  present  Lord  Braybrooke,  standing 
oyer  a  pile  of  tiie  relics  of  these  passed-away  peoples  which  his  perse- 
yering  researches  in  this  district  nas  brought  un  mm  the  earth — "  Oh ! 
tiiat  their  spirits  could  re-yisit  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  once  the 
principal  actors — where  they  moyed,  liyed,  and  loyed  in  their  little 
day — if  only  for  a  moment,  aliens  in  their  own  country,  strangers  at 
their  yexy  hearths,  the  places  once  so  familiar  would  Imow  them  no 
more.  Their  children  haye  forgotten  the  stock  whence  they  deriye 
their  origm ;  the  meaning  of  deeds  and  words  so  prominent  in  the 
liyes  of  tneir  forefathers  suryiyes  but  in  story,  or  at  least  is  caught 
up  hj  occasional  glimpses^  dimly  and  darkly,  through  the  mists  of 
tantdition  and  of  centuneS)  as  through  a  yeil."  It  is  only  these  glimpses 
of  them  and  their  history  we  can  catch  as  we  pass  along;  and  we  haye 
already  trodden  oyer  scenes  in  which  thej  moyed,  and  homes  which 
U&ey  inhabited.  At  Wenden  the  foundations  of  an  ezteusiye  Soman 
dwelling-house  haye  been  laid  bare,  amongst  which  were  found  coins 
of  the  Cower  Empire  ;  and  the  arch  at  the  western  end  of  the  church 
is  turned  with  tiles  £rom  an  hypocaust.  At  Arkesden  yessels  of 
embossed  Samian  ware  and  a  terra-ootta  female  figure>  with  infantSi 
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emblematioal  of  plenty,  have  been  found.  Here,  ii  LMilebafy,  8|ypeuB 
to  have  «tood  a  fortress,  one  of  the  eDstina  of  the  Bomans,  crowning 
Bing-lnll,  and  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  extensive  settlement. 
Salmon  stated  in  his  time  that  the  fortified  ground  upon  the  apex  of 
the  hiU,  encompassed  with  a  deep  ditch,  seemed  to  contain  bet«^een25 
and  30  acres ;  and  he  adds  that  in  an  orchard  of  an  inn  there  were 
foundations  and  sabterraneons  caverns  very  like  Boman  works.  Husre 
are  yet  traces  of  the  fortifications  on  the  hul  and  a  deep  ditch  aiomid; 
but  on  ascending  to  the  spot  where  war  once  held  sway  we  find  it 
occupied  by  a  temple  erected  by  Lord  Howard  many  years  since,  to 
commemorate  a  peace,  and  by  an  aviary  belonging  to  Andley  End,  of 
which  lordly  domain  this  forms  a  part.    There  are  also  some  remsioB 
near  the  ram,  and  a  mound  still  exists  there  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ; 
but  Mr.  Bewsher,  the  old  occupant,  informs  us  that  in  frequent  dig- 
gings upon  the  hill -top  he  has  found  nothing  but  bricks  of  ^e  oomsMm 
kind.    Some  fossils  were  found  in  excavatmgfhe  tunnel  and  cutting 
for  the  railway,  amongst  them  shells,  one  of  them  a  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  cockle,  which  suggests  some  great  disruption  of  nature, 
or  a  vast  change  in  the  character  of  the  countir*  In  the  ninth  centmr 
Littlebury  belonged  to  a  religious  house  in  the  Isle  of  £lv  for  ei^t 
priests  with  their  wives  and  families — ^for  the  celibacy  of  tne  Bonush 
clergy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly  enforced  till  King  Edgar^B 
time ;  but  this  institution  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  monasterf , 
attached  to  Ely  Cathedral,  which  character  it  maintained  laH  t& 
dissolution.    It  passed  to  the  family  of  Lord  Braybrooke  by  purchsse 
fW>m  the  Marquis  of  Bristol."*    Following  the  Boman  road,  which 
ran  from    Inttiebury  G^een,  we  pass   oTBETHiLLL  through  which 
it  led — formerly  reckoned  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  we  have  just  left; 
and    enter   the  Chestestobbs,  originally  one, — Great   Chesterfoid 
being  xmcpestionably  the  centre  and  l^e  city  of  the  Boman  settlement 
— ^the  ancient  Iceanum,  as  it  is  now  generallv  considered.    The  proofs 
of  its  ancient  power  are  to  be  sought  rather  oeneath  the  soil  than  upon 
it.    Dr.  Stukely,  ^dio  visited  the  place  in  1719,  said— 

"The  frandAtion  of  tba  walli  wu  very  apparent,  quite  roand,  though  leftl  sith  At 
gronod,  iodadiDg  a  apace  of  about  fifty  aoree,  (othen  redcon  it  a  mile  in  oonpta-) 
Gnat  part  of  it  tertea  for  a  canieway  to  tbe  paUic  Camhridge  road  from  LondOB ;  IIm 
Crown  Inn  it  built  upon  it ;  the  rest  is  made  nee  of  l^  tfaeoonntrymenfor  tbeir  aaniKH 
to  and  fro  in  the  fleldi;  the  earth  is  itill  high  on  both  sidea  of  it;  in  one  part  ti«r 
have  been  long  digging  it  np  for  materials  in  bailding  and  mendiBg  the  roads  then; 
I  measurad  ita  breadth  twelve  foot,  and  remarked  its  oomposition  of  rag-stone,  ffint^ 
and  Bonan  briok,  bound  together  by  a  strong  oement.    Inalittleeoltagahafdlvi^ 

rirlour  is  pavsd  with  the  briofcs  ( they  are  fourteen  inofaes  and  a  half  long,  and  niae  broia* 
remarked  that  the  dty  was  Just  oae  thousand  Roman  feet  in  breaoth.  and  thit  titi 
breadth  to  the  length  was  as  three  to  five,  of  the  same  proportion  aa  uiey  nsdetbar 
briehs  I  'tis  posited  obHqanly  to  tbe  oardfaial  points,  its  length  from  Boith*w«t  tesoith* 

e  There  is  a  good  free  school  in  the  parish,  originally  founded  hj  Dame  JsosBtsd- 
bnry,  but  the  grant  was  lost,  find  In  1667  tbe  land  belonging  to  it  was  seiasd  by  the 
lady  of  the  manor  and  re-granted  to  the  trustees }  its  endowment  consiats>  siaoe  ih« 
encksore  in  1807«  of  88i^  of  land,  tliree  coUsges  and  two  stablss^  anhisiveof  tke 
school-housfl^  gardaoi  and  two  aoree  of  land  oooupied  by  the  maater.— Ihs  oUmt 
charities  are  a  rent-charge  of  20s.  out  of  Berring's  Farm,  left  by  Thos.  darks  is  106; 
the  interesl  of  £60,  left  by  Thos.  Sntton  in  1686;  a  raut-cbaige  of  £8  Mto^Jf 
manor  of  Audley-End.  granted  in  1788,  in  satisfaction  of  the  will  of  Thos.  BsynNVf 
the  dividends  of  £406. 18s.  stooh,  left  by  Wm.  Steeivens  Walton,  in  1888,  foriged  sad 
indostrioos  poor;  the  jent  of  tlie  Boor's  Altotment  of  2i.  ^  88p.;  19s. 6d. a jjtf 
from  Martinis  obarity }  £8  from  Dr.  Harvey's:  and  Ava  poor  t&en  and  flvapotf  von* 
are  dothed  annually  from  Lord  Hoi^ard  de  walden's  diarit^r. 
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mte*  MimAfy  mhcHmomewm  ia  so  wdl  prond«d  for,  aeeovding  to  the  dinction  of 
vitraviiw ;  Uie  river  Cam  mni  under  tbo  wall,  whence  ite  oftme.  In  the  north-weit 
•nd  of  ifc  I  fooDd  the  foandation  of  a  Roman  temple  reiy  apparent ;  the  poverty  of  the 
com  fnrowing  where  the  walls  stood  defines  it  to  suoh  a  moety  that  I  was  able  to  measure 
H  with  exaoknees  enough ;  the  dimensions  of  the  cell  were  fifteen  feet  iu  breadth,. and 
liorty  in  length.  Many  Roman  ooins  have  been  found  in  the  city,  or  borough  field,  as 
th^  call  it;  wfaidi  coins  are  ohislly  of  Caligula,  Tn^an,  Oonstantine,  and  Coostantios." 

Salmon  gives  ihe  following  description  of  a  cnrions  relic  found  here, 
and  Ids  statement  shows  how  few  Soman  remains  had  at  that  time 
been  disentombed  in  a  county  now  Imown  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in 
them  :** 

**  There  was,  not  above  10  years  since,  at  the  mill,  a  Roman  nm  of  stone  for  three 
women  whose  busts  are  in  has  relief;  it  was  then  used  as  a  lye  trough,  though  the 
only  Roman  relic  in  Essex,  except  some  smaller  of  earth,  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  at  Colchester,  Coxhall,  and  other  parts  of  the  county,  some  entire,  but  most 
broken.  The  shape  of  it  it  as  half  an  hexangnlar  vessel,  but  with  a  back  to  it  to  stand 
agmmst  a  wall.  It  has  been  thousht  part  of  an  altar  for  the  Deas  Matrasi,  of  whidi 
maoy  are  found  in  Northumberland,  about  the  wall  erected  by  the  German  auxiliaries, 
hut  not  of  this  form,  or  indeed  hollow  at  all,  as  this  is  designed  for  ashes.  The  length, 
as  I  remember,  of  the  back  part  is  near  three  root,  and  the  depth  of  it  about  half  as  mnen.'* 

Subsequent  researches  have  brought  to  li^^ht,  besides  further  coins, 
a  bronge  oust,  various  fibuls,  brass^and  gold  utensils,  urns,  and  entire 
skeletons.  One  urn  contained  several  written  scrolls  of  parchment, 
which  unfortunately  disappeared  or  were  destroyed  before  a  proper 
examination  could  be  made  of  them.  Lord  Braybrooke,  who  went 
through  aU  this  district  as  a  pilgrim  of  the  pick,  compelling  the  earth 
to  give  up  the  evidence  of  its  former  inhabitants  which  it  had  so  lonff 
concealea,  brought  up  amongst  other  things  a  bronze  tooth  comb  and 
patersD,  a  bracelet,  a  sacrificial  patera,  coins,  and  fragments  of  potterv ; 
and  from  the  proofs  thus  piled  up  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
olden  character  of  the  spot.  Descending  to  a  later  period,  we  find 
that  at  the  survey  this  parish  was  in  the  Conqueror's  nands,  and  was 
afterwards  long  neld  by  the  Marshals  of  England  as  part  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown.  It  possessed  peculiar  privileges,  which 
after  an  official  inquiry  into  them  were  thus  set  fortn  in  a  charter  of 
Charles  I.  :— 


"  WhsNis  aooording  to  the  eostom  of  oor  kingdom  of  Sngland  hitherto  obtained 
and  ai^proved,  men  and  tenants  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  of  England  have 
been  and  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  toll  throughout  our  whole  king- 
dom of  England,  and  according  to  the  aforementioned  custom,  men  and  tenants  of  the 
ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  fd'oreeaid  have  usually  been  hitherto  time  ont  of  mind 
exempted  from  eontribntiog  to  onr  parliameot*  or  that  of  our  anosatoni  the  kings  of 
England,  a  proportional  share  of  the  expenses  of  soldiers,  and  aooording  to  the  same 
enstoai,  men  and  tenants  of  certain  manors  ought  not  to  be  made  to  serve  in  courts, 
•loapt  only  in  tliose  of  manors  of  this  sort. 

"And  ye  shall  not  put  men  and  tenants  of  the  same  manors  in  assi»s.  npon  Juries,  or 
ID  any  recognisances  out  of  the  coart  of  their  manor,  unless  they  hold  lands  and  ten^ 
meiilB  of  another  tenure,  by  which,  aooording  to  the  tenor  of  the  statute  of  common 
eomica  of  oor  kmgdomof  England  m  that  case  provided,  thev  ought  to  be  pot  in  assixss, 
upon  jories,  or  In  recognisances,  and  if  upon  these  or  the  like  occasions  ye  shall  make 
dtstrsM  on  any  of  the  aforementioned  men  and  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Chesterford 
aforesaid,  ye  shall  forthwith  discharge  the  same.    In  witness  whereof,"  dec. 

In  1502  the  manor  was  given  to  the  Abbev  of  Westminster ;  and  since 
the  dissolution  it  has  passed  through  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk  to  its 
present  owner,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol.  The  tenure  is  borough- 
EngHsh— that  is,  in  cases  of  intestacy  the  estates  pass  to  the  youngest 
son  or  daughter. 

The  church  of  Great  Chesterford  is  a  large  and  handsome  stone 
fitbrio,  standing  upon  a  rising  ground ;  and  amongst  the  few  insorip* 
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tiona  of  any  antiqnitj  which  it  containB  is  the  M<mi]i9  i&  r  lilito 
chapel  on  the  south  of  the  chancel : — 

"  PrRy  for  the  towU  of  William  Holden  mtd  Kutlieryu  fate  wift,  foiaden  of  Mr 
lAdica  Chnniitre,  wkicli  Wiliiaai  deceaMd  2  Dec,  1623." 

License  to  found  this  chantry  was  granted  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  it 
was  endowed  with  lands  and  rents,  but  it  continued  only  a  short  time, 
and  the  property  was  granted  away  by  Edward  VI. 

Of  Little  Chesterford  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  is  also  the  lord,  Imt 
much  of  the  soil  belongs  to  Lord  Braybrooke.  The  church  is  a  flmsU 
but  apparently  ▼erv'  ancient  edifice,  with  a  Gothic  arch,  ornamented 
with  sculptured  heaas  at  the  north  porch.  It  contains  sereral  ancient 
tombs ;  one  of  them  of  pretentious  character  to  a  member  of  tiie 
Walsinpham  family ;  and  another  raised  upon  a  building  of  fiintB,  and 
contaimng  a  brass  with  a  Latin  inscription  as  follows  : — 

'*  Here  lie  Qeorge  LaoRhfini,  £<iq.,  Tormerlj  lord  of  tint  Tillage,  who  died  tlie  IStti 
of  Sept.,  1462,  and  Isabel  his  wife.** 

There  is  a  free  school  for  Great  and  Little  Chesterford,  founded 
and  endowed  by  John  Hart  in  1692,  under  the  control  of  the  trosteee 
and  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  The 
property  consists  of  11a.  2b.  22p.  ofland,  a  cotti^e,  garden,  and  yard; 
£106  stock  left  by  Peter  Nash  in  1810;  and  a  house  and  garden  for 
the  master.  The  free  scholars  are  taught  in  the  National  sohooli. 
The  other  charities  of  Great  Chesterford  are  a  house  and  53a.  of  land 
left  for  the  poor  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hill  in  1459,  and  ezohanged  at 
the  enclosure  in  1804  for  44a.  2b.  17p.  in  Dedman  Bottom  Fiefi*  and 
held  with  2a.  2b.  20p  of  old  enclosure,  and  the  farm  buildings;  &e 
Town  Close  of  1a.  Sb.  21p.»  and  fire  tenements ;  £1.  6b.  from  Martin's 
Charity ;  the  dividends  of  £122  stock  left  by  Yisoountess  Falkland ; 
and  the  rent  of  2a.  Ob.  19p.  allotted  at  the  enclosure  in  lieu  of  an  old 
rent-charge.  The  sum  of  £1.  lOs.  4^.  firom  Housden's  charity,  and  the 
rent  of  4a.  1b.  36p.  of  land  in  Dedman  Bottom  Field,  are  appliedinaid 
of  chprch-rates.  The  charities  of  Little  Chesterford  consist  of  68. 6d. 
from  Martin's  Charity ;  the  dividends  of  £122  stock  left  by  Tiscountett 
Falkland  ;  a  cottage  and  12  acres  of  copyhold  land,  purchased  wiik 
money  left  by  Lady  Htmsden  in  1617,  and  other  donors,  and  ezchanged 
at  the  enclosure  for  5a.  Ob.  14p.  of  freehold ;  and  the  dividends  of 
£607. 18s.  lid.  stock  for  the  poor  not  receiving  parochial  relief,  ptuv 
chased  with  money  left  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Osbom  in  17^. 

If  Chesterford  were  the  ancient  Iceanum,  it  was  a  spot  ocoufHed  by 
the  Britons  before  the  Bomans  set  foot  in  the  land ;  and  their  pastoie 
grounds  and  Druid  groves,  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  would  eKtend 
into  the  neighbouring  district.  Accordingly  we  find,  by  Lord  Braj- 
brooke's  '*  Sepulchra  Exposita,"  that  the  noole  antiquarian  found  traces 
of  them  in  several  of  the  border  parishes  to  the  west.  At  Wendeo, 
and  also  at  Elmdon,  a  pariah  8|  mues  distant,  (of  which  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Wilkes  is  the  chief  lord,)  celts  and  spear-heads  were  discovered.*  At 
Chbishall  bronze  celts  were  taken  irom  a  hole,  some  of  tlie  nat^ 
being  fused,  from  which  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
forge ;  and  near  the  Grange  the  spade  brought  to  liffht  an  anasnt 
British  tomb.  The  manors  of  this  parish  belong  to  Lord  Dacre  and  the 
Bev.  Bobert  Wilkes.     Martin's  charity  in  this  parish  consists  of  land 

•  The  charitiea  of  Elmdon  consist  of  2a.  Ob.  SOp.  of  land,  taken  at  the  mdomi^ 
lieu  of  a  rent-charge  of  £14  out  of  the  rectory,  left  hv  Thomas  Crawley  in  1659  nr* 
priest  to  teach  fframmarand  ffood  manners  to  the  ohildran  of  tbia  and  Ibe  neiglibaamf 
parishes }  and  £8. 18s.  from  Martin's  charity* 
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1^  by  Lettice  M trtin  in  1662,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  88 
pariflhes ;  it  consists  of  79a.  1b.  19p.|  taken  in  exchange  for  the  old 
estate  at  the  enelosure ;  the  share  of  this  parish  is  £5.  46.  The  other 
charity  is  a  rent-charge  of  208.,  left  by  Thoznaa  Elkin  in  1616|  and 
paid  oat  of  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 

The  Chishalls,  Great  and  Little,  are  the  extreme  parishes  bordering 
on  Hertfordshire,  in  a  hiJlj  and  wooded  district.  Lord  Dacre  owns  the 
principal  part  of  Great  Chishall,  but  the  Hev.  Bobert  Wilkes  is  lord  of 
Fairanoe  Fee.  Sir  Peter  Backstone  Soame  is  lord  and  owner  of  most 
of  the  soil  of  Little  Chishall.  This  is  belieyed  to  have  been  the  bonn- 
daiy  between  Mercia  and  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons;  and 
Salmon  says : — 

**  Bjr  Sbsftnoe  bridge  appean  a  bank,  which  probably  nm  throagh  HertforcUhire  to 
M iddleaex  u  a  moandL  The  memonr  of  this  ii  kept  up  at  Chei^uiit,  though  do  bank 
is  to  be  seen,  and  for  many  miles  the  land  above  the  bank  in  the  same  fields  is  inherited 
by  tin  eldest  brother ;  that  below  the  bank  desoends  by  Boroogh-English  to  the  yoangest. 
Hiis  eastern  is  frequent  on  the  east-side  of  the  bank  in  Hertfordshiie^  not  on  the  Mer- 
citDside.'' 

The  poor  of  Great  Chishall  have  ISs.  ont  of  Martin's  charity ;  5b. 
ont  of  a  honse  at  Chrishall,  left  by  Thomas  Witcham,  in  1624 ;  the  rent 
of  three  roods  of  land  left  by  George  Lan^ley,  in  1627  ;  and  2i..  1b. 
27p.  of  land  allotted  at  the  enclosure  in  lien  of  land  left  by  Biohard 
Dale,  in  1620,  and  George  Bownest,  in  1660. 

HxTDOK  is  thie  last  parish  in  the  Hundred,  and  is  the  highest  and 
north-west  comer  of  the  coimty,  adjoining  both  to  Herts,  and  Cam* 
bridgeshire.  In  this  parish  a  curious  chamber,  cut  in  the  chalk,  was 
discoyered  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  1848,  containing  a  sort  of  altar, 
with  Boman  fictilia,  some  brass  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  a 
bronze  bracelet.  An  old  track-wa^,  still  known  as  the  Koman  road, 
rons  down  the  side  of  the  range  of  hills,  dose  to  this  chamber,  towards 
Boy  ston.  One  of  the  curious  old  tenures  of  ancient  times  has  surriyed 
in  tins  parish. 

**  This  manor  for  many  years,"  says  the  record,  "  hath  had  the  Itooonr  of  being  holden 
by  6hand  Sergeanoy  i  that  is,  by  the  lords  of  itserring,  or  waiting,  at  the  ooronation  of 
ftho  kings  of  England,  with  a  bason  and  toirel,  to  wash  the  king^i  lumds  before  dinner, 
and  to  hsTB  for  tiieir  fe^  the  bason,  ewer,  and  towel.  Anciently  this  manor  was  in  two 
moieties,  and  in  two  lords,  one  of  whom  held  a  bason,  the  other  a  towe),  for  the  king  to 
wash  his  hands.''  It  farther  proceeds :— "Sir  Peter  Soame,  at  the  ooronation  of  King 
James  II.,  put  in  his  claim  to  bold  the  bason  and  ewer  for  one  moiety  of  the  manor  of 
Haydon,  and  for  the  other  moiety  to  hold  the  towel  when  the  king  washed  his  hands 
before  dinner,  which  his  predecessors,  tenants  of  the  said  manor,  had  dose  from  time 
immemorial  {  and  pelitioiMd  to  be  admitted  to  perform  Uiose  ser? los^  either  in  person, 
or  Iqp  a  oonyement  deputy ;  reodving  all  the  fees,  profits,  and  emolunents  to  the  said 
mrrioe  belonging." 

The  claim  was  also  allowed  at  the  coronations  of  George  IL,  HX, 
and  lY.  Lord  Brajrbrooke  is  the  present  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
xnistress  of  the  National  School  has  the  dividends  of  £166.  5s.  stock, 
given  by  a  former  rector,  whose  name  is  not  stated ;  and  the  poor  have 
13s.  from  Martin's  charity ;  and  9a.  7f.  of  land  in  Heydon,  with  4l.  1b. 
27p.,  in,  Great  Chishall,  partly  purchased  with  a  legacy  left  by  the 
•BeT.  Dr..  Young,  in  1663. 
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This  Hundred,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  oalled^  Half-Himdied,  iaolvdei 
the  foUoiwing  ten  parities : — 


PariahM. 


Protebl*  Origin  of  'Hnam. 


i 


BardAcld,  Qnal^ 
Bwdltold,  Little  > 
Bardfl«ld,8aling) 
Athdon  

■ted  ) 

Hftdttoek  and> 
BarUowHunltli 

Hempstid < 

Badwintar  ..  ..  i 

OrMfc  Samprord  *> 
LIUIa  Sampfordi 


Bar,  a  boar;  boar  field;  orj 
banu,  Um  brook    J^ 

Aehbill 

Hellon*  U  from  the  name  of  an 

andent  owner 

The  Saxon  wonk  had  or  h^ad, 

andttoece    

Ham,  or  JUmb,  a  dwelling ;  and  ) 

•Ude,  a  place ;  chief  dwdling  > 

piece ) 

l?ad;  road ;  and  vtaifvii,  Tinee ;  ^ 

the  road  by  Uie  Tinejarda...  S 

k  aandj  ford  over  Uie  river  ...  i 


1688 

1710 

nil 

i960 
8191 

1B70 


SMS 


S60< 

ttu 

1900 


a 
e 


1110 

so« 

860 
1018 

051 
801 


617 


016 

006 
471 


£. 

8784 
8t01 
1467 
4660 

SC05 
88tS 


8910 


46tl 

8610 
8586 


TItlMBflBtGharfc 


BeoloriaL  j  TiontaL 
Mfl  4 

n«oi  « 

174  11  t 
fiSSIff 


£.    a.  d, 

1448     6  6 

MOO 

870    0  f 

800    0  0 

711     0  0 

t870  0  0 


786  18    I 


700    6    0 

817    0    OtUO  <  > 
700    0    6 


*  A  donative  eoraoy.    t  Tide  ie  a  coxaciy  ansaud  to  the  vicarage  of  Giaai  Saaiffttl    %  Bi 
groea  income. 

This  is  a  small  district,  about  ten  miles  long  from  north  to  sontb, 
and  six  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  lyinfi^  between  the  Himdndi 
of  Hinckford,  Dunmow,  and  Uttlesford,  and  touching  at  its  extreoe 
point  on  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  of  a  purely  rural  eharoeter. 
with  its  fertile  farms  and  pleasant  hills  and  vales  interspersed  ^ili 
fine  woodlands.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  sprin^j^  rising  in  a  ToQej 
near  Badwinter,  called  Freshwell,  which  after  joining  seTsnl  otiiff 
riTulets  faUa  into  the  Blackwater. 

The  Babdfiblds  are  a  cluster  of  parishes  in  the  BOiithBrtt6ii|iof 
the  Hundred.  Passing  the  Tillage  of  Babdfibu)  SALure^  or  little 
Saling  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  formerly  a  chapelry  of  QeteaX  Bard- 
field,  out  divided  from  it  and  made  a  distinct  parish  in  1574  and  of 
which  the  Ber.  B.  E.  Lampet  is  the  lord,*  we  reach  Gbbat  BAisnxLpf 
•—or  *'  the  burgh  of  Bardneld,"  as  it  is  called  in  an  old  record.  Tltf 
may,  from  its  population  and  position,  be  considered  the  metrop<dia^ 
the  district.  Its  situation  is  delightful,  the  village  standing  on  • 
dedivit^  extending  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west ;  the  foot  <)^ 
the  hill  is  washed  oy  a  stream  which  runs  into  ti^e  Pant ;  sad  froa 
several  points  in  the  street  and  the  adjacent  neighbouriiood  the  ^ 
may  wander  far  over  rustic  scenery, — the  fields  and  homoateads. 
viliageB  and  churches  of  the  surrounmne  country.  Formerly  thia  was 
the  seat  of  a  peculiar  manufacture ;  here  were  made  tibe  spioning 
wheels  and  spindles  which  were  heard  whirring  and  humming  on  osarlf 
all  the  cottage  floors  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  oountiea.  TIk 
modem  loom  and  the  steam  engine  at  last  fairly  drove  tiie  good  damtf 
out  of  the  market,  and  the  wheels  and  snindles  which  were  tuned  of 
hundreds  out  of  tJie  workshops  of  Bardneld  will  soon  be  seiaad  opoo 
as  relics  of  the  past,  to  be  set  up  as  objects  of  wonder  in  mnaonn*' 
Hiis  wa£,  too,  a  market  town,  thouffb  we  have  no  record  as  to  when  or 
bv  whom  the  privilege  was  granted ;  and  the  old  cross,  with  a  room 
aoove  it,  in  whicb  courts  were  held,  stood  in  the  centre  of  tha  tows; 

*  Tlie  poor  of  the  pariah  bavo  two  cottagca  and  half  an  aero  of  laud,  eallid  Fkitri4P> 
ToiMiiMato,  gWta  by  an  nnknown  donor* 
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bxit  the  market,  whidb  was  held  in  it  on  TneadayB,  having  been  lon^ 
disosedy  tilie  bnilding  was  pulled  down  about  1769.    The  spirit  of 
modem  Bardfield,  though  it  cannot  raise  its  market  fipom  the  dead, 
has  repaired  the  loss  of  the  building  by  erecting  a  handsome  little 
public  hall,  which  was  completed  in  December,  1859,  at  a  cost  of 
£750,  for  lectures  and  other  meetings ;  and  bj  its  occasional  social 
and  intellectual  gatherings,  its  Literazy  Society,  and  its  police  station, 
the  town  well  asserts  its  nsht  to  be  considered  the  head  of  the  Hundred. 
The  lordships  here»  as  indeed  in  most  of  this  district,  were  for  some 
time  after  tne  Conquest  in  the  family  of  Fitz-Giselbert,  afterwards 
Earls  of  Clare ;  but  baring  come  to  the  Crown,  Henry  T  III.  granted 
the  burgh  of  Bardfield  to  Anne  of  Cleves  for  her  life.    Edward  YL 
gaye  the  chief  manor,  with  *'  the  borough  of  Bardfield,"  to  Sir  Tliomas 
Wrott,  at  which  time  the  estate  had  its  great  and  little  park.    Li 
1621  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Martin  Lumley,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1623 ;  and  he  built  an  elegant  mansion  called  the  Ghreat 
Lodge.    The  family  possessed  it  till  1/28,  when  an  act  of  parliament 
psssed  to  sell  the  estate  to  pay  legacies  and  debts,  and  the  Hall 
Farm,  Clajrpit  Lodge,  Little  Lodge,  and  Bnrkett,  were  purchased  by 
Guy's  Hospital.    The  Lodge,  which  has  been  since  palled  down, 
the  parks  and  manor,  passed  to  Edward  Stephenson,  Esq.    Park  Hall, 
which  is  a  farm  formed  out  of  the  enclosed  lands  of  the  parks,  now 
belongs  to  WiUiam  Sandle,  Esq. ;  and  the  Eey.  B.  E.  Lampet  is  lord 
of  .the  maoior.    Pitsey,  which  once  belonged  to  Stoke  Priory,  was  in 
1636  held  hj  John  Owen^ent.,  who  forfeited  it  by  killing  a  bailiff; 
and  it  was  giyen  byMr.  BAselfoot,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  L,  to  the  Haberdashers'  Company,  in  London,  who  still  hold 
it»  partly  for  charitable  nurposes.     In  an  old  house  in  thisnarish 
caDed  the  Plaoe,  once  no  aouot  a  mansion  of  some  importance,  v^neen 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  hare  sought  shelter  while  Mary  was  upon  the 
throne;   and  tradition  points  with  becoming  pride  to  two  rooms 
esDedally  which  were  the  safe  retreat  of  the  royal  Aintiye.    Bard- 
fteid  Ohuoh  is  a  good  stone  fabric ;  and  in  it  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Sergeant  Bendlowe,  to  whose  beneficence  yarious  parishes  in  this  part 
of  tiie  oonnty  are  so  largely  indebted.    The  long  and  highly  laudatory 
Latin  inscription  reooras  of  him  that  the  common  people  called  for  a 
&ifhfiQ  pleader ;  on  a  sudden  the  royal  cause  made  the  same  demand; 
and  hence  it  was  tiiat  he  had  the  singular  and  great  liononr  of  being 
the  only  sergeant-at-law.    He  died  in  1584. 

For  schooBng  twelye  poor  children,  William  Boys  left  £14  a  year  out 
of  Waltham  Cross  Earm,  in  1766 ;  the  schoolmistress  has  £4  a  year  for 
teaching  four  poor  children  out  of  Bernard's  charity ;  and  eight  others 
are  educated  and  partly  clothed  with  a  rent>charge  of  £11. 10s.,  left 
hy  Thomas  Pepys,  out  of  Wildings  Farm,  Steeple  Bmnpsted,  in  1720. 
|ae  poor  haye  Uie  rent  of  IdA.  of  land  called  Bardfield  Lays,  left  by 
JeSn  Pool ;  a  rent-charge  of  20s.  left  by  Sir  O.  Affleck,  out  of  land 
atShalford;  the  church^ousesi  four  tenements,  were  giyen  by  Sir 
Martin  Lumley,  in  1707 ;  the  rents  are  applied  to  the  repair  of  tJie 
^|Qtn^  Sergeant  Bendlowe  left  the  Guildnall,  for  idmshonses  and  a 
^e^sehool,  and  charged  £10  on  Place  Farm  for  the  purpose,  but  this 
^uirityfell  iuto  abeyance,  and  the  Guildhall  tumbled  down.  Suits 
have  been  commenced  for  the  restoration  of  the  charity,  but  haye  not 
h^n  proceeded  with ;  and  no  one  receiyes  anything  from  it.  Other 
flnuQ  charities  haye  also  been  lost. 

Of  LiTTLB  Babdfisld  Johu  Cutts,  Es().,  is  the  lord,  and  resides  at 
the  Hall,  a  good  mansion  planted  in  the  midst  of  yery  pleasant  grounds, 
whioh  its  present  occupant  has  much  improyed.  Mode  Hall,  an  ancient 
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seat  of  the  BeraardB  «nd  other  fAiniliesy  was  a  ]argi9  maoBioDj  enoom- 
passed  by  its  moat,  but  it  was  long  since  destroyed.  ORieid  are  fire 
alm^oases  for  poor  women,  and  a  school,  founded  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bernard,  who,  in  1774  left  120  acres  of  land,  and  all  the  timber  to  be 
cut  down  in  Halsted  Grove,  for  the  purpose.  Out  of  this  iS4  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  parish.  The  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  30b.  out  of  a 
farm  in  the  parish,  left  by  Jeffrey  Wade,  in  1730 ;  and  208.  out  of  the 
rectory,  by  an  unknown  donor. 

The  Samffobds,  Gbbat  and  Little,  or  Old  and  l^ew,  as  they  hare 
been  called,  are  the  next  parishes  in  our  path  as  we  joumey^  norlh- 
ward— both  with  pleasant  villages,  standing  above  the  vale  of  the  Pant, 
three  or  four  miles  from  Thaxted.  We  find  here  two  fine  old  mansioiu, 
one  of  them,  linden  End,  in  Great  Sampford,  an  ancient  seat  near 
the  spot  where  once  stood  the  moated  home  of  the  Giffards,  wbich  the 
late  Sir  James  M'Adam  fitted  up  and  embellished  with  tasteful 
grounds;  and  Little  Sampford  Hall,  the  seat  of  Myles  Lonsdale 
Formby,  Es(j[.,  who  is  lord  of  the  manors  of  the  two  parishes.  The 
mansion,  which  has  about  it  the  stamp  of  one  of  those  old  manorial 
halls  of  which  the  county  feels  justly  proud,  stands  upon  an  eminence 
in  a  park  near  the  churcn ;  and  below  it  winds  a  pleasant  canal  fozmed 
by  tne  waters  of  the  Pant.  This  was  part  of  the  estates  of  Fits- 
Gizelbert.  It  afterwards  passed  through  various  other  famOies,  and  was 
long  in  that  of  Green,  who  dwelt  at  me  Hall,  and  had  large  propertv 
in  the  county  ;  but  Sir  Edward  Green  losing  it  at  the  gaming  table 
in  1640,  it  came  to  Sir  William  Halton,  who,  soon  after  obtaimng  it, 
was  created  a  baronet.  It  passed  through  the  families  of  Peck  and 
Stanton,  to  the  late  Sir  William  Eustace,  whose  second  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Eliab  Harvey ;  and  Captain  Fonabr  hsviitf 
married  his  daughter  and  heiress,  became  possessed  of  the  Dsmpforo 
estate  in  her  rights.  The  estate  called  Friers  was  so  named  because  it 
belonged  to  the  Knights'  Hospitallers,  having  been  given  to  them  by 
the  daughter  of  Geonery  Fitz  Baldwin,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Ia 
the  church  of  Little  Sampford  are  several  monuments  of  the  Feck 
family ;  and  on  an  ancient  tomb  on  the  north  sidci  of  the  date  oflSSOy 
are  the  following  lines  : — 

*'  Lo!  in  this  tumbe  oombyned  are  tbes  toe  bereft  of  Ijfe, 
Sur  Edward  Qreeue,  a  famus  knighte,  and  Margerye^  his  wyfe." 

The  charities  consist  of  the  dividends  of  £204  stock,  purchased  with 
money  left  for  the  poor  of  the  two  parishes  by  Catiierine  BileVf  n^ 
1828. — ^In  Little  Sampford  there  are  Sf^  acres  of  church  land ;  ana  the 
poor  have  the  rent-charge  of  0  acres  of  land  at  Spains-end,  given  bj 
the  Peek  family  in  the  last  century. 

HsKPSTBD. — Thb  tomb  OF  Habvet. — After  passing  EiJowiSTSB, 
formerly  ciJled  Great  and  Little  Badwinter — the  Sullock  haSij 
owning  the  manor  of  the  Hall ;  Mr.  Wolfe  that  of  Great  firoddiales ; 
and  Lord  Maynard,  Bendish  Hall,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originallT 
a  distinct  pansh*-;-we  reach  the  scattered  village  pf  Hbhpstxd.  It  u 
not,  perhaps,  so  picturesquely  situated  as  sevend  other  parishes  in  the 
Hundred,  out  it  is  holy  ground — consecrated  by  being  the  oocasionsl 
home  while  living,  and  the  resting  place  when  dead,  of  Dr.  WHliam 
Harvey,  who  was  to  that  little  world,  man,  what  Newton  was  to  the 
solar  system.  Hempsted  Hall,  which  was  anciently  held  of  the  honor 
of  Glare,  was  purchased  about  1640|  either  by  Dr.  William  Harrej 
himself,  or  his  oro^er,  EHab  Harveyi  Esq.,  or  the  faxnfly  long  •ested 

*  The  procMda  of  tb«  Town  Meadow,  8  acres,  and  the  Town  land,  to  than  as  aos 
and  a  bonsi^  gardtn,  and  blacksmith's  shop,  are  applied  to  tba  repair  of  tbs  ehmch. 
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at  Chkwell,  and  firom  which  the  late  Admiral  Harrej,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Bramaton,  was  descended.  The  hall  was  an  old  mansion, 
moated  after  the  fashion  of  other  da^s ;  and  the  doctor,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  philosopher  and  an  oracle  in  medical  science  had  then  oeen 
established,  made  it  at  times  his  residence,  as  did  other  members  of 
the  HanreT  family ;  but  the  honse  is  gone,  the  gardens  hare  passed 
away,  ana  we  can  only  trace  its  site  by  the  remaining  moat  and 
one  of  the  onthonses,  wnich  is  now  converted  into  a  cotta^i^e.  The  man 
whose  memory  is  associated  with  this  spot,  and  whose  grand  and 
important  disooTery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  preserved  his 
name  to  all  succeeoing  generations  in  the  front  rank  of  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  was  the  elaest  son  of  Thomas  Harvey,  of  Folkestone,  in 
Kent,  and  was  bom  April  2, 1578.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  mmmar  school  at  Canterbury,  and  at  fourteen  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  physic.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  he  visited  France  and  Germany  ana  Padua,  the  great  medical 
school  of  that  time.  Having  been  made  a  doctor  in  1602,  he  returned 
to  England,  took  that  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  commenced  practice 
in  London  in  the  following  year.  He  was  physician  to  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  a  steady  adherent  of  the  royal  cause.  The  following 
account  of  the  doctor's  rescue  from  death,  as  if  by  the  special  hana 
of  Providence,  is  given  by  Aubry  in  his  "Miscellanies,  published 
in  1721  :— 

"  Whuk  Dr.  Htrvey,  tnToUing  with  m? er»l  othm  lo  Padw,  went  to  Dover,  bo 
ihowed  hit  pMi,  u  tba  rest  did,  to  the  goveraor  there,  who  told  him  he  matt  not  fo^ 
end  kept  him  piieoner.  The  doctor  deeired  to  know  the  reeeon ;  none  would  he  aeeigo, 
knt  it  wee  hie  will  to  hiTe  it  so.  The  pMket  boot  hoieted  aeil  thai  evening  very  leir, 
end  the  dootor's  oompanione  in  it.  A  terrible  etorm  eneoed,  andaU  were  drowned ;  the 
next  dey  the  and  newa  came  to  Dover.  The  doctor  waa  nnknown  by  name;  but  the 
aisht  before  the  governor  had  a  perfect  vieion  in  a  dream,  of  Dr.  Harref »  who  came  to 
pea  over  to  Calaie.  and  that  he  had  a  warning  to  etop  nim.  Thie  the  gOTernor  told 
tte  doctor  next  day." 

The  warning  probably  came  f^m  the  government,  in  the  belief  that 
the  doctor,  as  a  suspected  cavalier,  was  on  an  embassy  to  the  fugitive 
king.  His  great  aiscovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  first 
broached  in  1616,  in  the  Lumlian  Lectures  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  matured  and  published  in  1628.  It  startled  the  world.  The  old 
physicians  refusea  to  acknowledge  it,  and  Harvey  confessed  that  he 
foond  his  practice  fall  off  after  its  promulgation ;  but  he  lived  to  see 
its  truth  established  and  its  importance  admitted.  He  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  he  built  for  that  body  a 
hall,  a  library,  and  a  museum,  and  endowed  the  society  with  his  pater- 
nal estate,  he  never  having  married.  He  died  June  3,  1667,  m  his 
80th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  retired  little  church  here,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  a  chapel,  with  the  vault  and  monuments  of  the 
family.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  a  tomb  of  black  and  white 
marble,  with  a  bust  placed  in  a  niche,  over  which  is  an  arched  pediment, 
and  by  the  sides  are  Cupids  in  postures  of  distress,  one  of  them 
holding  in  his  hand  a  death's  head.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Harvey ;  but 
OS  the  visitor  approaches  with  reverence 

"  The  spot  wlicre  burie<I  geiiins  lies," 

he  is  shocked  by  finding  all  about  it  in  a  state  of  sad  decay.  Not 
lonff  since  the  sexton  was  stated  to  be  in  the  habit  of  converting  the 
vaut  into  a  show  room,  and  rattling  the  bones  of  the  great  philosopher 
in  his  coffin  for  Uie  entertainment  of  his  audience.    The  publication  of 
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the  faofc  put  an  end  to  thifl  indig^nity  to  the  illtntriova  ^^mAi  and 
there  is  some  hope  of  the  monument  bein^  restored,  or  the  coffin 
transferred  to  some  more  worthy  resting  plaoe.  Upon  tiie  tomb  is  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  of  which  the  foUowmg  is  a  translation  r — 

^  William  Hunrev,  to  which  name  all  the  aniTenitiM  pay  the  greatest  Tenflntlra; 
who  after  so  maojr  thoosand  reara  flnt  dieeovered  the  conetant  dreahition  of  the  Uooi 
obtaioing  thereby  health  to  the  world,  and  immortalitr  to  faimielf ;  who  alotte  naeiM 
Hm  hirtb  and  geaeration  of  animali  from  falee  pbiloeophy;  to  whom  maakiiidan 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  medidne  itielf.  Chief  physioiaa  to  Sjog  2uam  aad 
King  Charlee ;  diligent  and  saooeesfol  proCeeior  of  anatomy  and  amgei^  in  the  OeUeBe 
of  PhTiioiani  in  I^don,  for  whom  he  erected  and  endowed,  with  hie  own  eetit^  i 
magnificent  library.  At  length,  after  labonring  with  anooeee  in  his  studies,  in  his  pn> 
tioe^  and  in  his  disooveriei^  and  after  many  statues  had  been  ereoted  botii  ait  booM  sad 
abroad  to  perpotnate  the  memory  of  his  eitensiyo  knowMoe  of  the  human  body>  died 
without  issns  on  the  8rd  of  Jnne^  in  the  year  of  our  Locd  1667,  of  his  asa  %  foU  ef 
yean  and  honoor.    We  shall  rise  again." 

Another  monument  of  white  reined  marble  eontaingarnvmbercf 
inscriptions  to  oti^er  members  of  the  same  family. 

In  contrast  with  the  wise  and  Tirtnons,  there  is  another  memaiy  con- 
nected with  Hempsted — ^that  of  Dick  Tiupin,  the  notorious  robber  and 
criminal — (whose  career  is  noticed  pace  166).  fie  was  bom  here*  in 
the  house,  it  is  stated,  which  is  now  the  Eose  and  Crown  Inn.  Hie 
manors,  and  most  of  the  soil  of  the  parish,  are  now  Tested  in.  0.  Pane, 
Esq.  The  only  charities  in  the  parish  are  three  tenements*  the  rants 
of  which  hare  been  carried  to  tne  poor-rates,  and  the  almshouse  uid 
workhouse,  beliered  to  have  been  giren  by  John  Pound,  aad  oGenpied 
bypaupers. 

Hblioks  BrricpsTBD  is  a  large  and  pleasant  Tillage,  the  parish  bor- 
dering partly  on  Cambridge  and  partly  on  Suffolk.  The  manor  of 
Bumpsted  Hall,  which  had  formerly  a  mansion  of  some  importance 
with  a  park,  now  belong  to  J.  Shaw,  Esq.  $  Olmsted  Hall,  Oinee  a  dis- 
tinct hamleti  and  described  in  some  records  as  "  the  village  of  Olm- 
sted," to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  Helions,  to  St.  ThooBAB's  Hos- 
pital, harinff  been  granted  by  Edward  YI.  to  the  citizens  of  London* 
m  1663.  There  are  2a.  36p.  of  church-land ;  aad  four  cottages  and 
a  blacksmith's  shop  belonging  to  the  poor. 

Ashdon-^-BabtiiOw  Hills. — This  parish,  of  which  Yisoount  Maj- 
nard  is  the  lord,  at^oins  Eadwinter  on  the  north,  and  is  about  fou 
miles  from  Saffiron  Walden.  It  is  a  pleasant  rural  Tillage  ;  and  the 
hamlet  of  Bartlow,  on  the  north,  contains  tiiose  remarnible  hiUs  ax 
barrows  whose  orimi  has  for  ages  puzzled  the  historian  and  the  anti- 
quarian inquirer.  They  consist  of  four  great  hills,  with  three  smaller 
ones  in  firont,  raised  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  round  which  the  oonpiarj 
rises  like  an  extended  amphitheatre.  By  nearlv  all  ^be  writecs 
of  the  last  century  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  thia  AAdm 
was  the  Assendune  where  the  great  battle  which  decided  EngLand's 
fate  wto  fouffht  between  Canute  and  Ironsides,  and  that  thea»  ba^ 
vows  Were  the  graves  of  the  Danish  yiotors.  Modem  researches  and 
bompansoH  haveplaoed  tiie  scene  of  the  conflict*  as  we  have  deambed 
it,  in  Eochford  Hundred ;  and  the  pick-axe  and  the  q»ade  hare  akovB 
that  these  barrows  hare  nothing  Danish  about  them.  Nearly  a  han- 
dred  years  ago  some  of  them  were  opened,  when  in  a  stone  ooffia  were 
found  two  bodies,  one  of  which  lay  with  the  head  to  the  otb^*a  feet 
In  two  other  similar  coffins  were  pieces  of  bones,  and  ohains  of  iroA 
about  the  size  of  horses'  bits.  In  1832  the  smaller  beirrowa  were 
opened,  when,  amongst  other  things  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  was  a 
large  cylindrical  glfuss  urn,  open  at  the  mouth,  and  two-thirds  full  of 
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$  pale,  dear,  yellow  liquor,  eoyering  a  deposit  of  burnt  Imman  bonei, 
on  the  top  of  which  lay  a  aignet  riiif  ana  a  braea  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Adnad.  Another  of  the  barrows,  TOfeet  high,  withtreea  growing  on 
Ulo  top,  was  pierced  in  the  side  a  few  years  later,  and  after  ninning  a 
toimel  50  feet  to  the  centre,  a  wooden  box  four  feet  square  was  found, 
modi  decayed,  but  containingvarious  sepuldiral  relics.  One  was 'a  green 
coloured  glass  yase,  18  inches  high,  with  an  elegant  fluted  handle,  filled 
with  calcined  human  bones  intiie  state  in  which  they  were  collected  from 
the  funeral  pile.  Other  ressels  contained  the  residue  of  wine, — some 
the  bones  or  birds ;  and  leaves  of  box  were  found  scattered  in  the  tomb ; 
all  connected  with  Boman  funeral  rites.  The  hills  are  decidedly  Boman ; 
though  conjecture  in  yain  endeaTours  to  look  back  through  the  dim 
past,  and  divine  the  cause  for  the  imperial  soldiers  raising  earthy 
monuments  of  this  kind  over  those  who  hare  slept  for  1,600  years  at 
least  in  this  picturesque  spot.  An  ancient  buildmg,  called  the  Guild- 
ball,  five  cottoges,  and  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  have  long 
been  held  in  trust,  and  the  rents  are  partly  applied  to  educationBl 
purposes,  and  partly  distributed  to  the  poor,  who  have  also  a  rent- 
charge  of  lOs.  out  of  Newnham  Hall,  left  oy  the  Bev.  £.  Sherbrooke, 
in  1589 ;  the  proceeds  of  half  an  acre  of  land  left  by  Thomas  Saward, 
in  1696 ;  a  rent»charge  of  lOs.  out  of  Herd's  Meadow,  left  by  John 
Freeman,  in  1639.  The  dividends  of  £100.  stock,  left  by  Bobert 
Freeman,  in  1817,  are  chiefly  applied  to  the  school. 

Habstook  is  the  farthest  nori;hem  parish  in  the  Hundred,  separated 
from  Cambridge  by  the  little  river  Linton,  and  from  its  highest  parts 
it  commands  beautifbl  views  over  that  counfy.  From  the  earhest  records 
the  uarish  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Ely ;  afterwards  it  fell  into  the 
banos  of  the  bisnop,  who  obtained  the  grant  of  a  market  here  in  1837» 
but  this  has  lon^  been  discontinued.  At  the  dissolution  it  fell  to 
the  Grown,  and  m  1600  was  granted  to  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of 
the  Charterhouse.  In  1691  it  was  purchased  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
by  the  Matthews  family,  and  S.  Matthews,  Esq.,  is  the  present  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  north  door  of  the  church  is  ornamented  with 
ancdent  iron  work,  beneath  which  was  a  skin  of  enormous  thickness, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  tanned ;  and  this  tradition  represents 
as  the  skin  of  a  Dane,  who  was  flayed  alive  for  sacrilege  in  this 
ebnroh.  Lord  Braybrooke  says,—"  Amongst  the  lower  orders  in  this 
parish  the  genend  impression  seems  to  be  stronglj  in  favour  of  a 
Danish  ancestrv,  and  a  little  purple  flower  prevalent  m  the  neighbour* 
hood  is  called  Danes-blood.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  centre  of  Koman 
land.  The  overseers  pulled  up  part  of  a  tesselated  pavement  to  mend 
the  roads,  and  thus,  whatever  claims  they  may  have  to  Danish 
descent,  by  this  act  they  certainly  established  a  title  to  Gothic  ances" 
t^  "  The  foundations  of  extensive  Boman  villas  were  laid  bare  in 
1H52,  in  a  spot  known  as  Sunken  Church  Field.  The  church  is  large 
and  ancient,  and  a  massive  Norman  arch  forms  the  northern  entrance. 
On  a  curious  screen  of  antique  carved-work  a  fox  is  seen  lecturing  to 
a  flock  of  geese— to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  singular  design  for  a  sacred 
edifice,  ^ear  the  church-yard  is^a  well,  formerly  called  St.  Botolph's, 
flUed  from  another  within  the  yard,  and  no  doubt  its  waters  were 
considered  of  healing  and  miracle-working  power  in  olden  time.  The 
ebarities  for  the  poor  are  138.  4d.  out  of  ^ewnham  Hall,  left  by  the 
Bev.  E.  Sherbrooke ;  Ss.  out  of  tiie  land  enclosed  from  the  waste, 
dven  by  Bobert  Spencer ;  Ss^^given  by  John  Bowtell,  out  of  a  farm  at 
Linton ;  and  the  interest  of  £!&>,  given  by  an  unknown  donor. 
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This  Hundred  contains  the  following  thirty  pariflhes  :— 


Pirtahft. 


OoomImU 

AlSkun  

Obappdl  

Barit  Colo« *) 

Colne  Eiigalua .  I 
WakM  Coln« ...  \ 
White  Cdna  ...J 

Gopford  I 

Feering  

IniroruL 

tfarkftlull  

Manlng [ 

Pfetttnriolc ( 

OraatTay  ^ 

Llttla  Taj  > 

MarkaTagr ) 

Waal  Bargholt.[ 

Blroh  

Boadad ^ 

Dadham 

SaatDooyland  ... 

BaaUiorpa  

Fordham    

Ofc.Horkaal^...') 
liit  Horkaalaj.J 

Langbam   

Moant  Bvraa 

SUnwaj 

Wiranhoa  f 

Wormlngford 


PiobaUa  OiiglQ  of  Namaa. 


1^ 


ntbaBantCkaiga. 
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Tha  hamlat  diapal 

Thair  ailoaUon  on  tlia   liver  j 
Gobia,  and  tba  anolent  l<nda  1 

Copf,  baadi  and  tiia  ford  ovar  > 

the  rivar  S 

Ftarr^  aad  <)V>  ^^Vn  paatoro ... 

Tba  famlUr  of  Da  Mark 

Kerlt  larga;  and  ii^f,  a  ma»-'> 

dow;  iba  Uirga  maadow } 

Paai,  a  path;  and  wic,  a  vlU') 

lageor  farm S 

Tba  titla  of  arojalotRoar,  thaaa) 
being  Thane  lands  i 

Ben,  a  hill ;  and  hoU,  a  wood ;  *> 

bill  wood  i 

Brietf  a  bridge;  Haokford  bridge 
Box  or  baecb  trees,  and  ttede,  \ 
aplaos S 

Dimtoiii—blUy  or  high-land  ... 

Tlta  eastern  Tlliage 

ThefordattheAoflft,  oratreat  ... 

Horaa-l^-boraapaatiure f 

Long  farm  or  village 

Beorh,  a  fortlfteatlon 

Stone  way 

Ww0H  ia  donbtfbl;  hott,  riaing 

groand  

Name  of  an  owner  and  the  ford... 
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*  A  aineoare  rectory.— +  The  groas  Income.— $  A  Perpetual  Curaoy :  thia  ia  the  valat. 

The  Hundred  compriees  the  large  tract  which  extends  from  Kelredon 
and  Coffgeshail  np  to  Colchester,  and  partiy  around  it ;  but  not  in- 
cluding l^xden,  from  which  it  may  be  presumed  it  originally  receked 
its  name.  It  sweeps  on  the  right  between  Winsh'ee  and  Thurstablo 
and  the  boundary  of  the  borough  up  to  Wiyenhoe ;  and  it  takes  in  aU 
ihe  rural  parishes  on  the  left  nearly  up  to  Halst^d.  On  the  north  it 
skirts  the  Stour,  which  divides  it  from  Suffolk,  up  to  Tendrioe 
Hundred.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Colne,  and  touched  along  part  &t 
its  western  border  by  the  Blackwater ;  and  though  its  soil  Taries,  it 
has  a  large  portion  of  rich  com  lands. 

Gbbat  Coggeshall  is  the  first  town,  indeed  the  only  town,  in  the 
district,  and  from  its  importance  and  population  is  the  capital — ^Lrrru 
CoGOBSHALL,  its  hamlet,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Blaokw^t 
running  through  the  yalley,  being  in^ Witham  Hundred.  The  sitaation, 
with  many  of  the  houses  rising  up  a  hill  side,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  the  church  on  a  aecliyity,  is  pleasant — so  pleasant 
that  in  some  old  deeds  it  is  called  Sunnend.on,  or  Sunny  Hill.  When 
tiie  fugitive  Flemings  introduced  the  woollen  manumcture  into  the 
county,  this  locality  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  which  it  took  root ; 
and  Coggeshall  became  celebrated  for  baize  of  peculiar  fineness  called 
"  Coggeshall  Whites."  The  manufacture  was  carried  on  largely;  and 
the  fortunes  made  by  it  in  this  town  were  counted  by  the  hundred 
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thousand.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  howerer,  it  be^an  to 
decay ;  the  trade  gradually  took  flight  northward ;  and  the  parish  was 
left  with  a  large  aistressed  and  unemployed  population.  The  town, 
I  owerert  stSll  maintains  it  manufacturmg  character.  Silk  came 
in  to  succeed  departed  wool;  and  there  are  now  several  firms, 
and  a  large  numoer  of  hands,  engaged  in  producing  those  more 
beautiful  fabrics.  There  is,  too,  a  large  factorj  for  refining  and 
manufacturing  patent  isinglass  and  gelatine,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Swinbome ;  many  of  the  population  are  employed  in  the  tambour  lace 
trade ;  and  the  lands  of  the  parish  have  long  been  famed  for  the 
extensive  growth  of  garden  seeds.  The  town  is,  therefore,  a  place  of 
considerable  activity  and  trade.  An  ancient  chapel,  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  converted  into  a  market  house,  was  pulled  down 
in  1787.  Its  site  was  thrown  into  the  market  hill ;  and  its  olden 
market,  long  disused,  is  now  forgotten.  Coggeshidl  Abbey,  which 
occupied,  with  farm  and  subsidiary  buildings,  uie  hill  above  the  river 
as  we  approach  the  town  from  the  south-west,  is  found  connected  with 
many  of  the  records  and  title  deeds  of  this  part  of  the  county,  in 
consequence  of  the  grasp  which  the  monks  succeeded  in  obtaining  of 
many  a  fair  tract  of  land,  and  manor,  and  church-living  hereabout. 
They  were  the  lords  of  this  town — in  fact  the  creators  of  it ;  for  the 
Abbey  was  the  first  building  of  importance  reared  at  this  spot,  and  the 
houses  and  streets  of  what  is  now  known  as  CoggeshaH  were  the  fringe 
which  was  gradually  woven  around  the  monastic  institution.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  small  Boman  station  or  villa  in  the  locality — 
OTobably  the  country  seat  of  some  great  ofBcer  from  Camulodunum. 
There  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  this,  a  phial  with  a  lamp  in  it, 
coTered  with  a  Soman  tile,  found  in  an  arched  vault  near  the  town  ; 
urns  with  ashes  and  bones — one  of  them,  which  had  been  enclosed  in 
two  other  pots,  being  covered  with  a  velvet-like  substance,  and  having 
the  small  bones  wrapped  in  fine  silk ;  a  few  coins ;  and  two  sacrificiiu 
dishes,  one  having  at  the  bottom,  in  Boman  letters,  the  inscription 
"Coccnli  "M"  It  has  even  been  asserted — but  without  a  shadow  of 
proof  to  support  it — ^that  Coggeshall  was  the  ancient  Oanonium.  At  the 
time  of  the  survey,  however,  after  the  lordship  had  been  taken  from 
the  Saxon  owner,  Colo,  and  secured  by  the  Earl  of  Bologne,  there  was 
no  town  or  ville  here.  The  record  in  Domesday  Book  justifies  us  in 
this  conclusion.  It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  that  the 
foundations  of  Coggeshall  began  to  be  laid.  The  lordships  of  the 
parish— for  the  distinctions  of  Great  and  Little  Coggeshall  were  then 
Tmknown — passed  to  Maud,  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Bologne,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  King  Stephen  ;  and  in  1142,  the  royal  pair  having 
founded  the  Abbey  for  Cistercian  or  white  monks,  dedicated  to  the 
^''ir^in  Mary,  settled  the  whole  of  these  estates  upon  it.  The  foun- 
dation was  m  the  name  of  the  Queen  alone,  who  also  gave  the  monks 
exemption  from  toll  through  fdl  her  lands.  Xing  John,  in  1203, 
allowed  them  to  enclose  a  wood  and  form  a  park ;  and  from  Henry 
in.  they  had  leave  to  enclose  their  woods  at  the  Tolleshunts,  In  worth, 
Childeraitch,  and  Warley.  The  same  king,  in  1247,  gave  the  abbot 
the  right  of  free  warren  in  Coggeshall;  and  th^ee  years  after 
granted  him  a  fair  for  eight  days  yearly,  to  commence  on  the  31st 
of  July.  In  1256  the  abbey  had  the  roval  authority  to  hold  a 
market  on  Saturdays  at  the  manor  of  Coggeshall,  but  only  on 
condition  that  it  was  "  no  prejudice  to  neighbouring  markets." 
Balph  of  Coggeshall,  an  abbot,  who  died  in  1230,  was  one  of  the 
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literary  lights  of  his  day.    He  wrote  sereral  ohroiiideB,  and  was 
celebrated  for  Ids  learmn^  and  talents, — ^not  less  remarkable  wai  he, 
it  is  added,  for  his  parsimony.    The  brotherhood  drew  largely  from 
the    devotional  feeling  of  that  day,  and    grew  in  wealth.     Tbcj 
possessed  nearljr  the  whole  of  the  Coggeshalls,  with  the  rectories  and 
tithes ;  manors  in  Tolleshunt  Major  and  Inworth ;   Cuton  Htll,  ia 
Springfield ;  the  manor  of  Chingford  Earls  ;  Tillingham  Hall,  Ghilder- 
du»h;  and  the  rectory  of  High  Easter.    There  were  also  two  diantriec 
attached  to  their  church,  one  founded  in  1407|  and  endowed  with  £10 
out  of  Springfield  Barnes  and  other  property,  for  a  monk  to  pray  duly 
for  the  souls  of  Sir  Hugh  De  Badewe.his  wife,  and  Thomas  Coggeahall; 
the  otiier  was  instituted  by  the  brethren  themselyes,  for  a  monk  to 
pray  daOy  for  Edward  til,,  his  queen,  and  their  children ;  and  &e 
monarch  was  so  touched  with  this  proof  of  cowled  loyalty  that  he 
granted  them  a  hogshead  of  good  red  wine,  to  be  delirerd  to  them 
yearly  from  the  royal  cellars,  to  cheer  their  hearts  at  the  feast  of 
Easter.    When  King  Henry  7III.  laid  his  hands  upon  the  house,  its 
revenues  amounted  to  £298. 8s.  The  abbey  was  surrendered  to  theerovn 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1538.   Coggeshall  passed  from  those  who  had 
been  lords  over  it  for  416  years ;  ana  the  abbey  soon  became  a  deserted 
ruin.    Change  4ias  since  been  busy  at  work  effacing  even  this  rain ; 
yet,  with  the  hue  whidi  imagination  flings  around  the  scene,  there 
appears  to  us  something  of  an  old  monastic  character  still  lingering 
about  the  spot.  As  we  loiter  under  the  shadeof  therowoflimes  hythe 
abbey  grange  we  almost  expect  to  meet  a  cowled  head;  and  anon  we 
turn  and  listen  for  the  erenmg  chant   No ;  it  is  all  imagination.  The 
religious  reformer  long  since  made  clean  work  of  it,  and  has  left 
scarcely  a  wreck  of  the  home  of  the  religious  lords  of  the  soil  behind. 
Yonder  is  the  parish  church  in  which  Sir  William  De  Oo|fesshall  wor- 
shipped ;  but  if  we  attempt  by  the  aid  of  a  glimmering  ugiit  from  the 
lamp  of  tradition  to  trace  out  the  fane  of  the  ancient  brotherhood  we 
find  wheat  growing  in  the  sanctuary,  and  thistles  springing  up  where 
rose  the  abbey  altar.  The  Bev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  in  a  paper  in  iJie  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  lEssex  Archsoological  Society,"  has  ^aphically  described 
the  relics  which  remain  and  uie  recoUeotions  which  cling  around  &e 
spot.    We  owe  the  following  sketch  to  his  pen : — 

"Tamins  off  from  the  main  highwnj,  into  the  oroM  road  which  leads  to  Kelwdos, 
the  Tiaitor  will  preaeutly  come  to  a  bridge  o^er  tba  river  which  he  saw  in  the  dialaiiea 
as  he  approached  the  town.  The  river  it,  in  truth,  flowing  in  an  artifioBal  bed,  vbidi 
waa  made  by  the  monks  to  get  a  head  of  water  for  the  abbey  mill ;  the  ditch,  a  liuk 
further  north,  is  the  original  river,  and  still  asserts  its  ancieni  dignity  by  feraiiBg  tht 
division  between  the  two  parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Coggeshall  and  the  two  Hndredi 
of  Witham  and  Lezden. 

"  The  house  at  the  comer  of  the  bridge  on  the  left,  which  stands  a  little  bach  froa 
the  road,  is  called  in  the  title-deeds  the  Rood  House;  verjr  likdy  it  took  its  aane fron 
the  erection  in  the  little  space  before  it  of  a  Kood,  to  mark  the  entrains  to  tiie  abber 
denoesnes.  The  upper  works  of  the  bridge  are  quite  modem,  but  the  three  oUmsIi 
pointed  arches  are  of  brick,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  we  shall  presently  ses  ia  the 
abbey  miiis ;  and  the  bricks  of  the  bridge  are  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century  dale. 

"  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  the  bridge,  there  is  a  large  substantial  futn-bonee  on  tU 
right,  with  a  row  of  cut  limes  at  the  margin  of  the  footpath  under  its  old  garden  waB: 
it  was  the  Home  Orange  of  the  abbey.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  left,  a  gate  admits  us  to 
the  abbey  lane ;  and  as  we  pass  down  the  lane  we  fasTe  a  very  good  panoramic  view  of 
the  town.  When  Coggeshall  was  a  pretty  little  town,  with  its  rows  of  timber  gabln 
and  louvres  peeping  over  the  fruit  trees  of  the  gardens  which  still  abundant^  diride 
its  streets  from  one  another,  and  with  the  bell  turrets  of  its  three  chapels  and  itsGoilil- 
hall  springing  op  here  and  there,  and  the  church  tower  rising  over  al),  the  panonuna 
which  the  monks  and  their  visitors  obtained  as  they  paMsd  down  the  lane  waa  a  vcnr 
pleasant  one." 
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"By  the  laae  side,  near  the  bottom,  is  an  old  charch-Iike  building, 
with  walla  of  flint  rabble  mixed  with  bricks,  lancet  windows,  and  a  roof 
of  tliatch.  Morant  states  it  was  Little  Coggeshall  church,  and  later 
hiatorians  hare  followed  him ;  but  it  was  probably  connected  with  the 
abbej%  as  tradition  fixes  the  place  of  parish  worship  more  to  the  west. 
Mr.  Catts  gires  a  minute  description  of  it,  and  proceeds  :— 


c« 


'Al  tlM  bottom  of  the  lane  we  coma  in  front  of  the  fana-boiue,  which  is  boilt  on 
the  lite  of  the  sbbey,  and  has  a  few  fragmente  of  the  old  abbey  baildings  incorporated 
in  It.  On  the  right  baud  are  some  of  the  abbey  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
fOBverted  to  farm  porpoaee,  but  very  little  altered ;  and  a  detached  building  of  the  same 
agi^  locally  called  the  Monk  honee.  In  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  farm-hooae  the 
ineqoalitieB  of  the  ground  indicate  the  eziBtenoe  of  foundatione  over  an  eztenaiTe  space : 
some  of  these  faaTo  been  traced. 

**!■  the  instance  of  these  remains  at  Coggeshall  it  has  been  found  impossible,  after 
careful  study,  to  aMNropriate  them  as  forming  any  portion  of  tlie  cloister  buildingi^ 
or  to  identify  with  certainty  to  what  other  portion  of  the  monastery  they  belonged. 
Tradition  says  that  the  abbey  church  was  somewhere  in  the  field  on  the  north  side  of 
the  preMnt  farm-house.  We  have  already  said  that  there  are  inequalitiea  of  the  ground 
over  a  hirge  space  of  this  field,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  foundations  and  over- 
thrown masssa  of  buildings.  Some  day,  accident  or  research  mi^  reveal  the  exact  site 
of  the  church,  and  then  it  will  probably  not  be  found  difficult  to  trace  out  the  site  of 
the  other  cloister  buildings.  In  the  summer  of  1861,  a  long  continued  drought  parched 
the  gram  over  some  of  the  foundations  which  were  very  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  left  a  plan  of  these  foundations  bo  clearly  defined  on  the  field  that  it  was  easy  to 
draw  a  measured  plan  of  them  on  paper.  Some  little  excavation  was  sobsequently- 
nade  npon  the  site ;  the  existence  of  foundations  where  they  had  been  indicated  by 
the  withered  grsa  was  verified;  but  they  were  found  to  be  mere  foundations  of  rubbla 
work  only  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ;  a  few  fragments  of  moulded  brick  were 
found,  indicating  that  the  buildings,  of  which  these  were  the  foundations,  were  of  the 
same  date  as  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  thirteenth  century  buildiDgs;  but  so  Istllo 
of  interest  was  found  that  the  work  was  soon  abandoned. 

"^  The  earKest  portion  of  the  old  buildings  which  remains  is  a  maasivs  fragment, 
wbiob  stands  curiously  in  the  midst  of  the  preeent  dwelling  hoose^  like  a  great 
mass  of  primitive  granite  surrounded  by  more  modern  strata.  It  consists  of  part  of  an 
arcade,  running  east  and  west ;  only  one  arch  remains,  of  pointed  form,  and  turned  with 
plain  unmoulded  bricks  of  the  shape  and  sixe  already  described  as  peculiar  to  the  bricks 
need  in  this  abbey ;  it  springs  on  one  side  from  a  reepond,  and  is  supported  on  the  other 
hf  a  circular  brick  pillar  with  a  stone  capital.  Part  of  the  wall  over  the  ardi  still  exists, 
sad  in  it  is  the  knrer  part  of  a  cleristory  window.  The  circular  pillar  is  formed  of  bricks, 
whese  outer  edge  is  moulded  so  as  to  form  portions  of  a  circular  circumference ;  its  stone 
capital  is  of  the  kind  called  a  cushion  capital ;  taken  together  with  the  pointed  arch 
which  it  supports,  it  indicates  that  this  fragment  was  built  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Forming,  as  this  fragment  manifestly  does,  a  portion  of  a  building 
which  had  an  aisle  and  a  clereetory,  and  ran  east  and  west,  it  would  be  a  natural  con- 
jeetnre  that  it  formed  part  of  the  abbey  church,  but  for  the  three  following  reasons  >» 
first,  that  the  building  oould  not  on  that  supposition  ba  reconciled  with  the  invariabla 
arrangement  of  a  Cistercian  church  and  cloister  buildings ;  secondly,  that  the  pointed 
arch  whicli  occurs  here  is  commonly  assumed  by  antiquarians  not  to  have  been  intro- 
dooed  into  England  until  about  ten  years  sfter  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  Coggeshall 
abbey  church ;  and  third,  that  the  local  tradition  declares  the  site  of  the  church  to  ba  in 
the  field  to  the  north  of  the  farm-honsa. 

'*  Th«e  are  two  thick  walls  in  the  modem  house,  which  are  probably  portions  of  the 
original  abbey  buildings,  and  numbers  of  carved  stones  of  the  same  date  lie  about  the 
nremises ;  a  large  transition  Norman  capital  is  used  as  a  step  to  the  doorway  of  that 
Imildtng ;  a  smaller  capital  of  the  same  date  is  inserted  to  stop  a  hole  at  the  north-east 
comer,  and  another  is  built  into  the  east  window  of  the  ohapd  bam." 

In  some  of  the  buildings,  one  of  which  was  taken  to  have  been  an 
ambidatoiy,  stone  and  Furbeck  marble  are  used ;  and  one  room  has 
clearly  had  a  row  of  pillars  and  arches  down  the  centre. 

**  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  (continues  the  able  paper  from  which  we  have  so 
largely  quoted)  south  of  the  building  last  described  was  the  abbey  mill ;  a  very  import- 
ant and  usual  appendage  of  a  Cis^rcian  monastery.  There  is  still  a  flour  mill  on  the 
lite,  which  bean  the  URme  of  the  Abbey  Mill    In  the  oouim  of  eome  alterations  in  the 
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garden  in  honi  of  tha  direUing-hoim  a^ioining  (ha  mill,  in  1861,  tnoM  of  Mldlnei 
wen  found. 

"There  are  one  or  two  other  places  connected  with  the  abbey  to  which  we  mut 
briefly  direct  the  Tiritor's  attention.  Piret,  to  the  grore  on  the  oppotite  aide  of  the 
river  to  the  present  farm-house;  il  probably  existed  originally  in  its  prasent  oonditioo 
as  a  place  of  recreation  uther  for  the  abbot  or  for  the  convent. 

"A  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  abbey  mill  are  the  remains  of  another  important 
item  in  the  monastic  economy — the  fish-ponds.  The  piece  of  ground  which  oontuni 
them  is  called  the  Pond  Wick ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  last  reacli  of  the  artifieisl 
river,  and  on  the  three  remaining  sides  by  a  moat  supplied  with  water  from  the  river. 
There  are  traces  of  three  stews,  and  there  was  a  room  for  a  fourth,  but  only  oue  nov 
remains,  snd  that  within  a  few  years  has  been  considerably  diminished  in  size.  A  km 
years  a^o  Pond  Wick  was  shaded  bv  a  fine  grove  of  trees,  and  was  a  pleasant  place; 
very  likely  it  was  so  also  in  the  old  days  of  the  abbey,  and  tempted  the  venerable  iathen 
to  come  out  of  a  summer's  evening  and  pace  under  the  shady  trees,  absorbed  in  grave 
and  godly  meditations ;  or  to  recline  in  groups  on  the  turfy  sloping  banks  and  reenste 
themselves  with  innocent  gossip,  while  they  threw  cmmba  to  the  great  tame  carp  in  the 
stew  ponds. 

"  Holfield  Grange  was  one  of  the  abbey  granges,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  on  the 
sonny  side  of  the  hill,  south  of  the  present  mansion  house,  were  the  vinesrards  which 
supplied  the  monks  with  the  thin  wine  with  which  they  were  oontent.  The  pbos  ii 
atill  known  as  the  Vineyard ;  indeed,  it  is  only  some  fifty  years  since  the  last  vines  weis 
rooted  op,  and  some  of  the  wine  which  waa  made  from  them  even  atill  exists  in  the 
Holfield  Grange  cellars." 

The  Holfield  Grange  referred  to  was  granted*  afler  the  supprea* 
aion,  to  Clement  Smith,  of  Little  Baddow;  and  in  the  sixteenth  centoij 
it  was  purchased  by  Henry  Osgood,  gentleman,  who  formed  the  park, 
and  converted  the  nonse  into  a  good  seat.  His  daughter  brought  it 
in  marriage  to  John  Hanbnry,  ^sq.,  a  rich  yirgiman  merchant,  who 
greatly  improved  the  mansion,  and  established  here  the  old  county  family 
of  the  Osgood-Hanburys.  The  mansion  stands  about  a  mile  and  a  hau 
£rom  the  town.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  a  park  and  delightful  grounds 
around  it,  a  fit  home  for  a  great  trader  of  the  me&opolis  and  a 
country  gentleman — characters  which  are  united  in  the  Hanbmy 
family.  The  other  property  of  the  abbey  passed  to  various  owners. 
The  manor  and  other  estates  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  tiie 
Mayhew  family ;  afterwards  the  former  was  sold  to  Nehemian  Lvde, 
of  Hackney,  whose  daughter  carried  it  in  marriage  to  Eichara  Da 
Cane,  Eso.  Charles  Du  Cane,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  now  the  lord.  Little 
Coggeshall  Hall  was  from  the  eany  ago  of  £jng  Stephen  in  ihe  De 
CojS^eshall  familv,  which  possessed  large  estates  in  the  county. 

^e  church,  which  stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  is  a  noUe 
building  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  been  thoroughly  and 
tastefully  restored  in  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  John  Owen,  one  of  the 
old  nonconformist  divines,  and  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  held  the 
ricarase  of  this  church.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  and  in  1643 
published  his  first  work,  "  A  Display  of  Arminianism,"  which  brought 
Idm  into  notice.  Cromwell,  after  hearing  one  sermon  from  him,  was  so 
struck  with  his  matter  and  style  that  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain* 
and  made  him  dean  of  Christchnrch  and  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford. 
On  the  death  of  the  Protector  he  was  stripped  of  his  honours ;  and 
though  Clarendon  endeavoured  to  win  him  over,  he  refused  to  conform. 
He  then  formed  a  congregation  in  London ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Baxter  and  others,  constituted  the  Pinners'  Hall  Weekly  Lectore* 
He  is  described  as  having  been  amongst  ''the  more  learned  and 
rational  of  his  party."  In  the  church  are  several  monuments,  one  of 
them  to  Colonel  Townshend,  an  officer  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  Marlborough ;  and  on  a  black  marble  slab  is  the  simple 
inscription :» 

**  Here  Ueth  the  body  of  Sir  Mark  Goyon,  knight :  i.d,  1690.'* 
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In  ilie  church-yard  there  is  a  stone  to  Thomas  Hanse^— who  died  a 
bankrupt — ^and  his  friends  haying  engraved  upon  it 

"Lord,  thy  grace  it  free,— 
Why  not  for  me?" 

One  of  his  suffering  creditors,  it  is  recorded,  wrote  beneath  it— 

'*  And  the  Lord  Rnswered  and  laid, 
Because  thy  debts  ain't  paid." 

Hitcham's  endowed  charity  school,  for  which  a  handsome  building  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  has  just  been  erected  in  West-street,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,000,  owes  its  foundation  to  Sir  Bobert  Hitcham,  Xnight,  of 
Ipswich,  who,  by  his  will,  in  1636,  settled  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Framlingham  and  Saxtead  in  trust  to  Pembroke  HaU,  Cambridge,  for 
the  erection  of  a  workhouse  at  Framlingham,  to  set  the  poor  of  that 
parish,  Debenham,  and  CoggeshaU  to  work,  and  to  founa  almshouses 
and  schools.  For  a  time  alms-people  and  poor  children  were  sent  from 
Co^geshall,  but  this  being  inconvenient,  disputes  and  lawsuits  followed ; 
and  in  1658  the  parliament  of  Olirer  Cromwell  decided  that  Cogeeshall 
should  hare  £150.  a-year  to  support  a  workhouse  and  school,  bmd  out 
apprentices,  and  send  some  or  the  grammar  scholars  to  Pembroke 
Hall  College.  The  schoolmaster  is  now  appointed  by  the  college,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  is  thirty.  There  are  four  almshouses  in  Back- 
lane,  built  with  charity  money  on  land  given  by  Joseph  Greenwood,  in 
1795,  and  the  inmates  are  appointed  by  the  parish  authorities. 

The  other  charities  of  the  parish  are  23  acres  of  land  (six  of  whicli 
are  garden)  at  Halsted,  purchased  with  £200.  left  by  Thomas  Pay- 
cock,  in  1580,  for  wood  and  red  and  white  herrings  for  the  poor  of 
Great  and  Little  CoggeshaU ;  the  stallage  at  the  fair  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  old  market-house  stood,  yielding  about  208. ;  two  cottages 
in  Back-lane,  built  with  poor's-money ;  a  moiety  of  a  rent-charge  of 
£15.  out  of  East  Tilbuiy  rectory,  purchased  with  £400.  left  by  Johan 
Smith,  in  1601 ;  a  rent-charge  of  32s.  out  of  a  house  in  East-street, 
pm^hased  with  £30.  left  by  Jane  Grooday,  in  1618 ;  a  rent-charge  of 
£10.  8b.  out  of  Windmill  Field,  purchased  with  £200.  left;  by  Thomas 
Guyon,  in  1664 ;  a  rent-charge  of  £13.  out  of  Highfield  Farm,  left  by 
Sir  Mark  Guyon,  in  1678 ;  houses  in  Stoneham-street,  and  the  clock 
tower,  left  by  Samuel  Crane,  in  1669 ;  tibe  rente  of  three  tenements  in 
Church-street,  left  by  Anthony  Hibben;  and  £8.  a^ear  out  of  Soman's 
Farm,  East  Hanningfield,  left  for  the  poor  of  Little  CoggeshaU  by 
Ann  Bichardson. — These  charities  are  distributed  in  fuel,  Dread,  ana 
clothing  for  the  poor. 

Mask's  Hall,  ths  sjsat  of  thb  Hoktwood  FAHiLY.'^The  mansion 
and  its  domain,  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish,  adjoins 
CoggeshaU  on  the  north-west.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  De  Merc, 
or  as  it  was  afterwards  caUed,  MerkshaU  family,  who  held  the  estate 
for  500  years,  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  John  MarkeshaU  sold  it.  In  1605  it  was  purchased  by  Bobert 
Honywood,  Esq.,  of  Charing,  in  Kent,  of  a  famUy  which  can  be 
traced  as  occupying  a  position  of  importance  at  Herewood  or  Hune- 
wood  in  that  county  from  a  time  just  subsequent  to  the  Conquest. 
This  gentleman  added  a  fine  front,  in  the  Tudor  style,  to  the  venerable 
mansion  of  the  Mercs,  which  has  subsequently  undergone  con- 
siderable moderniising  improyements ;  and  standing  on  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  deer  park,  and  with  beautiful  gardens 
attached  to  it,  the  Hall,  which  for  the  last  250  years  has  been  the 
home  of  the  Honywoods,  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  pleasant 
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and  elegant  seats  in  the  county.  The  family,  since  it  settled  in  Essex, 
has  taken  an  actire  part  in  public  ajSairs ;  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers have  won  titles  and  honours  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  coundl. 
Sir  Bobert,  a  soldier  tried  in  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  took 
part  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  war  against  £iiij^ 
Charles,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Sir 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  chief  committee-men  of  the  county. 
With  an  armed  band  he  barred  the  high  road  against  the  royalists 
in  their  march  to  Colchester,  compelling  them  to  take  the  way  by 
Braintree ;  and  with  his  militia  no  vigorously  aided  in  pressing 
on  the  siege  and  the  surrender.  He  led  a  regiment  of  Essex  men  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and  subsequently  he  represented  this  county 
in  Cromwell's  parliament.  The  famil,y,  too,  hais  produced  a  female 
remarkable  in  her  way,  of  whom  a  psiinting  is  to  be  seen  in  the  freat 
hall ;  and  in  the  handsome  modem  little  church,  which  was  built  hj 
General  Honywood,  there  is  a  monument  raised  to  her  by  her  eldest 
son,  with  her  sUtue  in  marble,  kneeling,  and  this  inscription :— 

"  Mary  Wnten,  the  daagbter  and  oo-heir  of  Bobt  Waien,  of  Lenham.  in  Sent,  will 
of  Robt.  Hooy  wood,  of  Chariog,  iu  Kent,  Esq.,  her  only  biuband.  She  had  at  ha 
deoaase,  lawfully  detoended  from  her,  367  childteo — 16  of  her  own  body,  114  giand- 
children,  228  in  the  third  generation,  and  0  in  the  fourth.  She  led  a  moat  inons  life,  and  ia 
a  christian  manner  died  here  at  Markshall,  in  the  98d  year  of  her  ago,  aad  tlM44thof  bir 
widowhood,  the  16th  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1620." 

^  She  fell  at  one  period  into  a  fit  of  reli^ous  melancholy,  and  Fuller 
gives  in  substance  the  following  further  history  of  her  :— 

"  Being  mneh  afflicted  in  mind,  many  miniaters  repaired  to  her,  and  amongst  the 
reat  Mr.  John  Fox,  the  martirrologiet.  All  his  counaels  proved  ineffectoal,  inaomudi 
that  in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  having  a  Venioe-glaae  in  her  hand,  ahe  bnrak  ont  into  tbii 
ezpreasion — *'  I  am  as  sorely  damned  as  this  glasa  is  broken,"  throwing  it  with  vioknes 
upon  tlie  ground ;  but  the  glasa  rebounded  again,  and  was  taken  up  whole  and  eatiie, 
being  still  preserved  iu  the  family.  However  ahe  took  no  comfort  thereat,  but  ooatinned 
in  her  former  disoonsolate  condition ;  till  at  last  God  suddenly  shot  comfort  like  ligfatoing 
into  her  soul,  which  onoe  entered  ever  remained  therein,  so  that  she  led  the  remsioder 
of  her  life  in  spiritual  gladness.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Mnry  she  used  to  visit  the  pri* 
sons  to  comfort  and  relieve  the  poor  persecuted  protesfeants.  She  was  pvsaaot  si  the 
burning  of  Mr.  Bradford,  in  West  Smitbfield,  and  reaolved  to  seethe  ond  of  bissuiEerisb 
though  the  press  was  so  great  that  her  shoes  were  trodden  off,  and  ahe  was  forced  to  go 
barefoot  from  Smithfield  to  St.  Martin's-le-Qraud  before  she  could  furniah  henelf  with 
a  new  pair.'* 

The  branch  of  the  family  first  planted  in  Essex  became  extinct  is 
1693,  on  the  death  of  John  Lambeth  Honjrwood,  Esq.,  and  another 
offshoot  of  the  Kentish  tree  was  transplanted  here  in  the  person  of 
Bobert  Honywood,  Esq.,  of  Charing,  who  succeeded.  Again  there 
has  just  been  another  engrafting,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  deatli, 
without  issue,  of  Wm.  Phillip  Honywood,  Esq. ;  and  Sir  CourteDsy 
Honywood,  of  Evington,  has  succeeded  to  the  property. 

On  turning  to  the  south-east,  and  pursuing  our  track  along  the  Hun- 
dred on  that  side,  we  enter  Ebbbino,  a  large  parish,  with  laiids  equalling 
in  fertility  any  in  the  county.  The  chief  manor  of  Peering  Bury  htf 
belonged,  since  the  Beformation,  to  the  see  of  London,  haTing  been 
bestowed  upon  it  as  part  of  the  spoil  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  in 
its  old  moated  manor-house,  Bidley  the  martyr,  and  Bonner,  the  fierce 
persecutor  of  Mary's  reign,  are  said  to  have  occasionally  resided. 
Pattiswice,  though  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  Coggeshall,  wts 
originally  a  hamlet  of  Peering,  and  up  to  1313  the  inhabitants  vere 
compelled  to  bury  their  dead  at  the  mother  church.  The  Bishop  « 
London  is  also  lord  of  this  manor ;  and  Ulo  Hall  had  foxmerly  a  large 
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park  belonging  to  it.*  Inwobth,  though  a  large  pariahi  extendin  j^  up 
to  Tiptree  Heath,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  Its  little 
yillage  stands  on  a  pleasant  eminenoe.  J.  H.  Blood,  Esq.,  is  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  Though  the  wooden  turret  of  its  small  antiqne  church 
presents  little  attraction  to  the  eye  in  the  distance,  we  shall  find  as  we 
approach  it  that  the  building  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  Boman  tiles 
in  the  porch  as  we  enter ;  the  remains  of  a  Boman  tesselated  pavement 
upon  which  we  tread ;  the  fine  Norman  arch  opening  into  the  ehancel ; 
the  old  richly-carved  screen,  and  the  ancient  pisoina  near  the  altar,  call 
up  memories  firom  the  grave,  and  people  the  sacred  and  quiet  spot  with 
Buadows  of  the  pastf  Adjacent  to  Inworth  is  Mbssino,  a  parish  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Yerulam  is  the  lord ;  and  according  to  some  modem 
antiquarians,  this  is  the  spot  where  Boadicea  fought  her  great  battle 
with  the  Bomans.  The  idea  has  been  taken  up  by  some  to  whose 
opinion  we  should  be  disposed  to  pay  respect ;  but  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  assertion  we  find  it  rests  on  a  mere  fanciful  interpretation 
of  the  name,  and  a  few  other  slight  circumstances  which  it  is  always 
exceedingly  easy  to  fit  into  a  theory  when  the  theory  itself  has  been 
adopted.  This  parish,  like  all  the  tract  up  to  Colchester,  wajs  familiar 
to  the  Boman.  This  is  shown  by  the  relics  which  have  been  found 
here.  We  cannot,  however,  reconcile  the  events  which  took  place 
with  the  return  of  Boadicea  from  the  sack  of  St.  AJban's  and  the  attack 
on  London,  to  fight  her  last  battle  near  the  still  smouldering  ruins  of 
Oamulodnnum ;  and  must,  therefore,  still  retain  the  strong  position  we 
have  already  taken  up  at  Ambersbury  Banks.  In  later  times  this 
parish  was  rendered  of  some  importance  by  the  Baynards,  who  had 
a  castellated  mansion  here  called  Barnard's  Castle ;  but  this  has  dis- 
iH^peared  from  the  land ;  and  we  find  little  now  to  detain  our  steps 
save  tiie  handsome  ohuroh,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  restored  m 
1841.  At  the  east  end  is  a  noble  window  of  richly-stained  ^lass  of  some 
antiquity,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Caaxitv,  behoved  to  have 
been  given  to  ^e  sacred  edifice  by  Sir  Charles  ChiDbome  more  than 
250  years  ago.  In  the  north  wall  formerly  lay  the  wooden  figure 
ef  a  cross-legged  knight,  a  Templar  or  veritable  crusader,  said  to  be 
that  of  Sir  WiUiam  De  Messing,  the  founder  of  the  edifice  ;  but  a 
devout  antiquary  who  a  few  years  ago  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot, 
for  the  purpose  of  takmg  a  drawing  of  the  relic,  found  that  a  former 
barbarian  vicar  had  handed  it  over  to  the  church  clerk  as  a  piece  of 
useless  lumber,  and  the  yenerable  old  warrior  had  done  duty  as  a 
Christmas  log.  Th^e  are  four  almshouses  in  the  parish,  originally 
given,  it  is  believed,  by  the  Chibborne  family ;  and  two  rent-charges  of 
40b.  each,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  otib.er  for  the  vicar  for  preaching  two 
sermons,  left  by  Hanameel  Chibborne. 

In  the  direction  of  Colchester  lies  the  little  parish  of  Easthosfe, 
the  lordship  of  which  belongs  to  the  H(»l.  Colonel  Onslow.  In  the 
reign  of  Ejng  John,  William  Blund,  who  held  it  under  the  De  Plane 
family,  obtained  from  the  king  the  peculiar  privileges  "that  he  and 
his  men,  or  tenants,  of  Birch  and  Easthorpe,  be  exempt  of  suits  of 
shires  and  hundreds,  and  aids  to  sherifis  and  their  baili£&»  and  all 
pleas  and  plaints  belonging  to  them,  and  safely  to  travel  throughout 
the  king's  dominions,  paying  the  proper  eustoms  for  their  merchan- 
dizes."—There  is  a  rent-charge  for  the  poor  of  78.  ^d.,  left  about  1600 
by  t^e  Hon.  Kingston  Clarke. 

*  The  poor  bave  a  reut  of  £2. 128.  out  of  Hall  Farm,  left  by  an  unknown  donor. 
t  The  only  charity  is  au  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  left  by  Bdvard  TowDaeiid»  in 
1740. 
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BiBCH  — The  seat  op  Chablbs  Gray  Eotnn>,  Esq.— IHmdog 
floutliward,  we  enter  Great  and  Little  Birch,  now  forming  o&«panAh, 
with  a  scattered  village  on  a  pleasant  accliTity,  beyond  whidi  are  Been 
the  park  and  plantations  of  the  Hall,  the  home  of  Charles  Graj  Sound, 
Esq.    It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  early  inhabited  spots  in  the 
land,  as  not  only  Roman,  bat  even  a  few  ancient  British  remains,  hare 
been  exhumed  in  the  locality.    In  later  times,  too,  it  was  a  place  of 
note.    A  short  distance  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  worship — ^the  temple  of  Litide  Birdi 
having  for  centuries  lain  a  ruin— is  a  large  mount,  encompassed  wiA  a 
trench,  and  this  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  tlie  site  of  Birdi 
Castle,    built   by    the    Gemons    in  this  locality,    and    which  Sir 
Ealph  Gernon  fortified  against  Bling  Henry  IH.    Probably  tiaditioa 
is  right,  and  here  arose  the  grim  bulwark  of  the  old  Norman.    We 
incline,  however,  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  that  it 
was  raised  on  defensive  foundations  of  far  anterior  date,  and  that  this 
mount  and  trench  were  part  of  the  stupendous  works  connected  wifli 
those  at  Lexden  Heath,  and  other  parts  around  Colchester,  provided 
by  the  Bomans  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient  Camulodunmn.    Be 
this  so  or  not,  the  dull  dark  castle  of  the  Norman  chieftain,  whicii 
stood  as  a  reproach  and  a  terror  to  the  Saxon,  has  passed  away— erea 
its  site,  it  is  thus  seen,  has  become  matter  of  conjecture ;  and  we  tarn, 
with  thankfril  pride  at  the  change  time  has  wrought  in  our  sodal 
system,  to  the  modern  Hall,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  surrotmdiDglandB 
wrings  not  unpaid  labour  from  trembling  vassals,  but  soothes  the 
sufferings  of  tne  poor,  stimulates  the  heiuthful  energies  of  industiy} 
and  needs  no  protecting  walls  but  those  which  the  respect  of  hu 
neighbours  buud  around  him.    The  old  Hall  was  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  built  originally,  it  is  believed,  by  the  Tendring  family,  who 
held  the  estates  m  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  it  was  enlai^ea  ^the 
Goldings,  the  possessors  of  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.    In  1724  it 
was  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Lady  Dyer  by  James  Aound,  Esq.,  an 
opulent  citizen  of  London,  who  thus  planted  in  the  county  a  fuzii^ 
which  has  borne  an  active  part  in  its  public  business,  as  magisirstM, 
sheriffs,  and  often  as  representatives  in  parliament.  Its  possessions  hare 
increased  in  the  county  around,  and  especially  through  an  intennaititfe 
in  the  last  century  with  Miss  Creifield,  an  heiress,  which  eventtiallj 
gave  to  the  owner  of  Birch  Hall  the  estate  of  the  Grays,  including  the 
proprietorship  of  Colchester  Castle.     The  mansion  was  formeriy 
decorated  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  families  who  raised  it ;  but  in 
1728  it  was  partially  rebuilt  and  cased  with  brick  by  James  Boand, 
Esq.    The  present  possessor  entirely  demolished  it  about  15  yean 
ago,  and  has  erected  an  elegant  modem  mansion  of  stone,  in  the  plain 
Ionic  style,  from  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  Hopper.    It  stands  a  litde 
more  to  the  southward  than  the  old  Hall,  near  the  brow  of  a  pictu- 
resoue  acclivity,  which  afibrds  afine  view  over  the  neighbouring  wood- 
lana  and  village.     On  climbing  the  hill  from  HeoKford-brioge  we 
enter  the  domain,  and  pass  tmrough  lands  partaking  of  a  forestal 
character.     But  ere  we  reach  the  H^ll  we  turn  aside  to  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  landscape,  which  is  seen  nestling  amongst  the  trees  on 
the  left — the  ruins  of  Little  Birch  church,  with  the  roof  gone,  and  the 
wintry  storm  whistling  through  its  arches ;  but  the  walls  of  the  little 
sanctuary  and  tbe  tower,  parts  of  which  are  of  great  antiquitfi  as 
testified  b^  the  Boman  bricks  intermixed  in  them,  are  still  standingi 
wreathed  in  the  green  ivy  which  has  taken  oharge  of  the  religions 
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reimaiit.  We  are  told  that  200  j^ears  ago  the  onee  saored  edifice  Uy 
thns  des<^ate ;  and  though  there  is  some  mention  of  burials  here  at  a 
later  date,  we  should  be  almost  inclined  to  say  that  the  Sabbath  bell 
has  been  silenced  in  this  crumbling  tower  since  the  Reformation,  and 
that  the  voice  of  prayer  has  not  been  heard  within  these  walls  since 
ike  rioh-robed  pnest  of  Borne  was  seen  at  yonder  piscina,  which  still 
remains  near  where  the  altar  stood.  Turning  from  this  ruin,  a  few 
steps  bring  us  to  the  main  or  north-east  front  of  the  mansion,  which  Is 
adorned  with  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by  fine  Ionic  columns. 
Passing  to  the  south-west,  the  eje — nrat  impressed  with  the  chaste 
architectural  grandeur  of  the  building,  and  the  five  noble  columns 
which  on  this  side  extend  from  basement  to  balustrade — turns  to  the 
beautiful  view  which  is  here  obtained  from  the  raised  terrace  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartments  above.  From  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  the 
green  sward  of  the  park  slopes  gracefully  to  the  valley  below,  with  a 
belting  of  thick  woodland  to  the  left;  and  on  the  opposite  acclivity,  about 
half-a-mile  distant,  above  the  trees  which  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet,  is  seen  the  tapering  spire  of  the  parish  church,  flinging 
a  subdued  and  holy  tone  over  the  rural  picture.  An  open  arcade  runs 
along  the  whole  of  the  south-east  point,  supported  by  a  row  of  Ionic 
columns.  Above  is  a  balcony  with  a  light  ornamental  balustrade. 
From  hence  we  look  down  upon  a  terrace  of  gravelled  walk  and  green- 
sward,  below  which  are  parterres  and  tastefully-planted  pleasure 
grounds  ;  the  lawn  extending  down  to  a  broad  lake  of  four  or  Rye  acres, 
fed  by  a  little  streamlet,  and  the  margin  studded  here  and  there  with 
fme  old  trees.  The  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  bank,  thickly  wooded, 
forms  a  dark  frame  or  back  ground  to  the  picture ;  and  pleasant  walks 
wind  round  the  water-side  or  wander  into  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tions. At  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  mansion  is  a  large  conserva- 
tory ;  and  beyond,  in  this  direction,  lie  the  domestic  offices,  sheltered 
by  trees  and  shrubs. 

Entering  the  vestibule  of  the  mansion  by  the  grand  portico,  we 
recognise  a  relic  of  the  old  Moot-hall  of  Colchester — the  corporate 
ams  which  decorated  i^--rescued  at  the  time  of  its  demolition,  and 
carefully  worked  into  the  masonry  of  the  mantel-piece.  We  pass  on 
to  the  hall,  from  which  rises  the  grand  staircase,  leading  to  the  suites 
of  rooms  above.  From  hence  we  wander  to  the  library,  looking  out 
to  the  south-west  upon  the  scene  we  have  already  described.  It  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  36  feet  by  23  feet ;  and  its  ample  shelves  are 
stored  in  every  direction  with  a  rich  collection  of  fine  old  works  in 
divinity,  and  classical  and  historical  literature.  Amongst  the  latter  is  a 
fine  large-pa{>er  copy  of  Morant's  works,  with  various  notes,  corrections, 
and  emendations  m  the  author's  handwriting :  this  was  Morant's  own 
copy,  given  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr.  Gray  $  and  it  is  a  precious  relic 
of  our  county  historian.  The  other  principal  apartments  are  lar^e  and 
lofty,  are  chastely  decorated,  and  most  of  them  command  delightful 
views  about  the  grounds.  The  drawing  and  dining  rooms  are  each 
34  feet  by  23  feet ;  and  though  we  have  reluctantly  passed  over  the 
paintings  m  the  other  parts  of  tne  mansion,  in  the  latter  we  are  compelled 
to  linger  awhile  over  me  family  and  other  portraits,  and  works  of  some 
of  the  first  masters,  which  adorn  its  walls.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  works  of  Snyders,  in  his  very  best  style ;  from 
which  we  turn  to  "  A  View  at  Walmer,"  from  the  hand  of  Morland,— to 
"  A  Head  of  St.  Julian,"  by  Murillo,  a  very  rare  picture,--to  the  canvas 
on  which  we  trace  the  creative  touches  of  Salvator  Bosa^— -or  to  the 
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family  or  other  portraito,  leTeral  of  whidi  are  eyidentlr  hj  matter 
hands,  aad  indade  amon^  them  good  paintmsa  of  Chief  tliutioe  Litde- 
tcMOL  and  Sir  Harbottle  Gnmitoa,  member  for  Colchester,  and  Speaker  of 
the  Commons  in  the  parliament  of  the  Bestcvadon.  As  we  prepared  to 
qnit  the  mansion,  and  again  paeed  the  floor  of  tiie  hall,  we  could  not 
hdp  recollecting  a  gathenn|^  wnich  annually  takes  place  here-;-a  misfli<Mi 
meeting  for  the  spread  of  tho  word  of  God — and  contrasting  it  with  the 
scene  which  we  might  hare  witnessed  in  the  old  tunes,  when  ike 
Monntfitchets  or  the  Tendrings  held  rule  oyer  Birch,  and  the  amed 
tenantry  mustered  for  some  deed  of  war  or  wild  revenge,  or  the  rough 
half-brutal  revelry  of  the  retainers  shook  the  hall — sounds  now  hap|Hly 
exchanged  for  the  pleading  of  religion  and  the  soul-soothing  message 
of  peace. 

The  ekurch,  which  stands  in  the  parish  of  Great  Birch,  was  rebuilt 
a  few  years  a^o,  principally  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bound,  who  ii 
patron  of  the  living  in  alternation  with  the  bishop,  and  is  now  erecting 
a  commodious  rectory-house  at  his  own  expense.  A  ^ood  Bchool<^a8e, 
and  dweUings  for  the  master  and  mistress,  were  built  by  Mrs.  Bonad 
about  13  years  ago. 

The  charities  of  the  parish  consist  of  a  rent-charge  of  lOs.  outof 
Churchfleid  and  Castle  Hill,  left  by  Boger  March,  in  1614,  and  aOs.  out 
of  20  acres  of  land,  left  by  Bobert  Carr,  in  1622. 

East  DovTLiiv^n  extends  from  Birch,  running  up  between  tlie 
boundary  of  Colchester  and  Winstree  Hundred,  to  the  Colne,  in- 
cluding tiie  village  of  Bowhedge,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  and  a 
fleet  of  about  fifty  boats  are  emnloyed  in  the  fishing  trade.  The  paridi 
belonged  to  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester,  and  after  the  dissolution  it 
passed,  with  other  large  estates,  to  Sir  Francis  Jobson,  who  became  a 
man  of  wealth  and  note  in  the  land,  through  havingmarried  a  daughter 
of  Viscount  Lisle,  the  natural  son  of  Edward  IV .,  by  his  mistreH, 
Jane  Shore,  whose  beauty,  prosperity,  fall,  and  death  are  associated 
in  the  tales  of  our  early  recollection  with  snatches  of  mystexioiu 
romance.  The  estate  was  purchased  in  1730  by  Daniel  Gansel.  Eaq-i 
who  improved  the  Hall  and  formed  the  park,  which  afterwards  same 
into  the  Havens  family,  and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  W.  B.  Havens,  Eeq., 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  old  church  being  much  decayed,  it  wm 
abandoned,  being  in  an  inconvenient  situation,  and  part  of  the  materials 
were  used  in  building  a  new  one  at  Bowhedge,  in  1838.  There  ia  s 
cottage  in  the  parish  given  for  the  poor  by  —  Kingsbury  about  1718. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Colne,  and  extending  along  the  opposite 
bank  we  see  the  parish  of  Wivbnhob,  which  nominally  belongn  to 
this  Hundred,  but  appears  as  if  it  hod  strayed  across  the  water,  or  the 
river  had  altered  its  course  since  the  ancient  landmarks  were  set  up* 
By  its  position  it  properly  belongs  to  Tendring,  and  for  that  Hundred 
we  reserve  its  history. 

The  Djlvb's  skin  at  Coffosd. — ^On  retracing  our  steps  to  the 
northward,  we  enter  Copford,  lying  near  tibe  high  road  and  the 
railway.  The  Hall,  said  to  have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  an  andent 
nunnery,  is  a  good  mansion  standing  in  a  small  park,  with  several 
pieces  of  ornamental  water,  and  is  the  residence  of  J.  Eyeke  Harrison* 
jSsq. .  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Most  of  this  estate  belonged  to  the  see  of 
London  from  a  time  before  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Bli^a* 
beth ;  and  Bishop  Bonner  seems  to  have  occasionally  made  it  hii 
country  retreat :  the  jdanting  of  the  shaded  walk  to  the  church  ii 
locally  believed  to  have  been  his  handiwork.    The  dhurch*  with  its 
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musrre  walk,  whioh  fonnerly  aupported  an  aroh  over  the  whole  of  the 
building,  its  oircolar  east  end,  and  its  old  entrance  door,  will  tempt 
the  traTeller  to  turn  towards  the  antique  fabric.  This  door  is  orna- 
mented with  rude  flourisheB  of  rustr  iron  work,  which  formerlj 
fastened  seonrely  to  the  wood  beneatn  a  thick  substance  outwardly 
resembling  parchment— similar  to  that  at  the  church  at  Hadstock. 
Tradition,  which  takes  maternal  charge  of  many  a  marvellous  tale, 
oonneota  this  leather-like  and  shrivelled  coating  with  the  system  of 
saya^e  retribution  found  in  the  code  of  justice  in  the  olden  time,  but 
happily  blotted  from  its  pa^es  in  the  present  century.  Some  Danes, 
saith  this  authority,  robbed  the  church — considered  one  of  the  moat 
heinous  of  crimes  m  the  medinral  affes — and  were  subjected  to  the 
fearfulprocess  of  flaying  alive,  their  skins,  carefully  preserved,  beins 
thus  afued  to  the  door  as  a  terrible  memento  of  the  wretches  who  had 
dared  to  raise  their  sacrilegious  hands  against  the  house  of  Gk)d.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  door  appears  to  have  first  attracted  notice  on 
the  restoration  of  the  church  m  1690,  when  some  beautiful  ancient 
firesGO  paintings  were  found  beneath  the  desecratinfr  whitewash 
on  the  walls ;  and  "  an  old  man  at  Colchester  said  that  m  his  young 
time  he  heard  his  master  say  that  he  had  read  in  an  old  historv  that 
the  church  of  Gopford  was  robbed  by  Danes,  and  their  skins  nailed  to 
the  doors."  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  tradition.  Anxious  to 
test  it,  we  procured  a  piece  of  the  skin,  of  which  time  and  curious 
visitors  have  now  left  scarcely  a  shred.  This  we  submitted  to  a 
Bcientifio  friend,  skilled  in  anatomy,  who,  after  softening  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  rigid  examination,  pronounced  it  to  be  "  part  of  the  skin 
of  a  fair-haired  human  beinff — ^thus  confirming,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  tale  of  torture  which  garrulous  tramtion  has  told  to  her 
wondering  auditors. 

There  are  three  tenements  in  the  parish,  with  gardens,  left  by  Allen 
Mountjoy  in  1694,  for  the  residences  of  poor  labouring  men  belonging 
to  the  church  and  not  receiving  relief. 

Adjacent  is  STJorwAT,  lying  partly  upon  the  great  Boman  road, 

and  in  Saxon  times  a  rery  extensive  lordship,  whidi  belonged  to  Earl 

Harold,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  conquering  Norman.    Most  of  the 

lands  are  now  freehold.    It  has  a  pleasant  ^lage  on  the  banks  of  a 

small  riyer,  and  several  good  manors  scattered  over  the  parish.    The 

Hall,  on  a  picturesque  hiU  by  the  road  side,  with  traces  of  defensive 

mounds,  and  remnants  of  an  ancient  moat  about  it,  is  the  seat  of 

G«orge  De  Home,  Esq.    Oliver's  is  about  a  mile  below ;  and  New 

Oliyer's  is  the  residence  of  T.  J.  Turner,  Esq. ;  these  take  their 

name  from  the  Oliver  family,  which  held  the  estate  as  early  as  the 

time  of  Henry  III.     In  ancient  times — ^tiiat  is,  prior  to  1366^- 

there  appear  to  have  been  two  parishes,  Great  and  Little  Stanway. 

The  church  of  the  former  stood  near  the  Hall,  but  it  suffered  greatly 

in  Cromwell's  time — ^probably  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  during 

the  aiege  of  Colchester,  ana  its  walls  and  tower  are  now  deserted 

ruins.    ^The  present  parish  church,  by  the  road  side,  was  anciently 

called  the  chi^l  of  St.  AUbright ;  and  tiuckling  considered  that, 

from  its  dedication  to  a  Saxon  saint,  its  position — so  convenient  to 

pilgrims  and  travellers  on  the  old  Boman  nighway,  and  the  shape  of 

its  doors  and  windows,  it  has  claims  to  be  considered  a  veritable 

Saxon  pile.    At  Battle- end,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  is  a 

handsome  district  church,  erected  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  £2,200,  yrhick 

Was  raised  by  subscription.    Gliding  onwards  in  our  joomey,  we  pass 
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throngli  the  Tets,  three  ancient  parishes,  which  gave  name  to  the 
fkmilj  of  Tey,  long  of  high  standing  and  importance  in  the  ooimly, 
hnt  it  died  ont  of  its  records  in  1593.  The  manor  of  Marks  Tey, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Hero,  belongs  ta 
Bobert  Chaplin,  Esq.,  of  the  Hall ;  the  chief  manor  of  Great  Tey  is 
held  by  Eobert  Hills,  Esq.,  of  Colne  Park ;  and  of  lattle  Tey  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  the  lord.  Close  to  the  Teys  is  Ajldbam.,  a  pleasant 
little  village :  T.  B.  Western,  Esq.,  of  Felix  Hall,  is  lord  of  the  two 
manors.*  On  the  right,  towards  Colchester,  is  West  Bssgholt,  &e 
chief  manorial  rights  of  which  are  in  the  Bound  family ;  and  here  we 
come  upon  a  circular  entrenchment,  part  of  the  defences  of  aacient 
Colchester,  which  Stnkely  re^^arded — but  on  what  ground  we  can 
scarcely  xmderstand — as  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  good  old  King 
Cunobeline,  when  he  reigned  in  state  over  the  kingdom  of  Essex.f 
Next  to  it,  on  the  north  of  the  Colne,  is  Fobdhah  :  Earl  De  Cbey  is 
lord  of  the  Hall,  and  O.  S.  Onley,  Esq.,  of  the  other  two  maaon.J 
Chafpel,  adjacent,  or  Pontisbri^ht,  as  it  was  called  of  old,  was 
formerly  part  of  Great  Tey,  and  its  lands  lie  in  the  manors  of  tkat 
parish.  A  chapel  was  built  here  in  1355,  for  the  convenience  of  tko 
mhabitants  ;  but  disputes  with  the  vici^s  of  Great  Tey  as  to  tithes  sad 
other  matters  becomm|^  frequent,  in  1533  the  viUe  had  its  own  priesfc 
assigned  to  it ;  and  it  is  now  distinct  in  boundaries  and  rates  irom  the 
mother  parish. — The  poor  have  the  rent  of  14}  acres  of  land  and  a 
cottage,  given  by  Eobert  Hoolde,  in  1454. 

Thb  Colnes — The  Pabk  and  Peioby. — ^Adjoining  to  Chappel, 
touching  on  Marks-hall,  and  extending  up  to  Halste^  lie  the  lour 
Colnes,  with  the  river  from  which  they  take  their  name  winding 
through  the  midst  of  them,  watering  a  fertile  valley,  three  of  its  nest 
villages  rising  on  the  northern  side.  Earls  Colne,  which  may  fairly 
be  called  a  town,  standing  on  the  southern  bank,  and  sevml  gooil 
mansions  with  their  beltmg  woodlands  scattered  over  the  undomioE 
landscape,  the  fair  scene  presents  a  very  favourable  sample  of  themru 
districts  of  the  county.  Yonder,  in  Colne  Engaine,  the  farthest  western 
parish — which  takes  its  name  fVom  the  great  family  of  En^raine,  of  Up* 
minster,  the  owners  of  it  as  early  as  1218 — ^is  Colne  Park,  the  ddlightral 
seat  of  Bobert  Hills,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manors  of  Groldinfftons  and 
Shreevcs.  This  property  oelonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Botol]^  in  Col- 
chester ;  but  afterpassing  to  various  other  owners  it  was  purchased  in 
1762  by  Michael  Hills,  Esq. ;  and  it  was  bequeathed  by  his  successor  to 
Phillip,  second  son  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.,  of  Battersea,  keeper  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  will,  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Hills  by  royal  licence  in  1790.  This  gentleman 
fronted  the  old  mansion  with  white  brick,  and  gave  it  an  air  of  modem 
elegance.    From  him  it  descended  to  its  present  possessor,  who  has 

*  The  poor  haves  share  of  Lovers  charity,  consisting  of  26  acres  of  land  inLeidao, 
parchosed  with  £120  left  by  Thomas  Love  in  1606,  for  the  beoefit  of  various  psrisbei; 
and  a  farm  of  16a.  On.  16f.  given  by  an  UDknown  donor.  Some  land  prododDg  iBS.  a 
year  has  been  lost. 

t  I'he  ohnrch  clerk  has  three  rods  of  land  given  by  an  unknown  donor ;  and  the  poec 
have  a  share  of  Love's  charity. 

I  X  I'be  clinrch  clerk  Las  a  rood  of  land,  and  the  poor  have  a  share  of  Love's  charily. 

Lftdy  Huntingdon's  chnpel  was  endowed  by  Robert  Spark  with  £700. ;  and  Williani 

I  Ellis,  in  1797,  left  £1,000.  to  secure  yearly  £10.  to  the  minister,  £1.  to  the  clerk,  £S.  to 

the  person  who  teacbes  singing,  £2.  to  be  distributed  in  bread  to  the  poorof  Uieooogit* 
gation,  £10.  to  the  minister  or  other  person  to  teach  ten  poor  dhildren,  and  tbe  re- 
mainder for  repairs,  Sso.,  of  the  bnildiog.    The  minister  has  the  farm    called  Bo 
sad  £76.  for  the  other  charities  is  charged  on  it. 
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enlarn^ed  the  house,  added  to  it  a  tasteful  Greoian  portico,  and  erected 
in  the  beautifdl  CTOonds  by  which  the  seat  is  surroonded  a  loftjr  and 
elegant  Ionic  colnmn  of  R>rtland  stone  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
The  manor  of  Colne  Engaine  belongs  to  Christ's  Hospital,  to  which 
institution  it  was  given  by  Lady  Mary  Ramsey,  in  1590.  The  monks 
of  Eoman  Catholic  days  showed  their  good  taste  in  fixing  upon  the 
quiet  nooks  and  pleasant  places  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  we  find  a 
party  of  them  made  the  Colnes  their  dwelling  for  fully  Ave  hundred 
years,  till  the  angry  tide  of  religious  reform  disturbed  them  in  their 
nonied  hiye.  The  dark  robe  and  the  cowled  head  have  been  often  seen 
in  these  grounds  and  pathways ;  and  the  traveller  has  paused  on  this 
hill-top  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  monastery  bell  or  the  music  of 
the  evening  chant,  as  it  came  swelling  up  from  yonder  mansion  by  the 
river  side,  in  the  parish  of  Earls  Colne,  still  called  the  Priory,  and 
which  now,  converted  into  the  home  of  a  country  gentleman,  retains 
nought  of  its  ancient  character  but  its  name.  This  nouse  was  founded 
as  early  as  1100,  by  the  great  family  of  the  De  Veres,  who  were  lords 
of  this  and  the  adjacent  parish  of  Wmte  Colne,  and  had  a  noble  mansion 
near  the  church,  called  Hall  Place ;  but  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Priory  they  built  themselves  a  house  within  its  precincts,  in  which 
they  occasionally  dwelt.  The  institution  of  this  monastic  communi^  ia 
aaid  to  haye  been  originally  an  offering  of  gratitude  by  Aubrey  De  Y  ere 
to  the  abbey  of  Abbmgton,  the  abbot,  who  was  well  skilled  in  physio 
—as  was  frequently  9ie  case  with  the  monks  of  those  days  shaving 
rescued  his  son  from  a  dangerous  sickness.  It  was  at  first  a  cell  to 
that  abbe3r,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
was  inhabited  by  monks  of  the  Black  or  Benedictine  order.  It  was  a 
spacious  building  of  timber,  surrounded  by  brick  walls,  which  enclosed 
twelve  acres  ;  and  the  founder — who,  as  whitening  age  stole  over  him, 
sickened  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  high  station,  became  a 
monk  within  its  walls — endowed  it  with  the  church,  demesne  lands,  and 
tithes  in  the  parish,  the  churches  of  Walter  Belchamp,  Dovercourt, 
Great  Bentley,  Beauchamp  Boothing ;  tithes  in  Hedingham  ;  and 
considerable  other  property,  which  was  largely  added  to  by  others  of 
the  same  family,  the  Montchenseys,  Bigots,  and  De  MandeviUes. 
The  priory  church  is  described  as  a  stately  edifice,  with  a  lofty  tower 
of  flint  and  &ee -stone,  two  noble  aisles,  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  in 
which  stood  the  high  altar,  and  a  choir.  The  De  Yeres  appear  to 
have  regarded  this  monastery  with  peculiar  favour.  Many  of  that 
noble  family,  during  &ve  centuries,  were  buried  within  its  sanctuary, 
in  which  were  to  be  seen  their  effigies,  with  the  characteristics  of 
crusaders,  knights  of  the  garter,  lord  chamberlains,  and  other  high 
officers  of  state.  Every  vestige,  however,  of  the  sacred  building  is 
gone.  A  range  of  stables  occupies  the  site.  Where  the  high  altar 
stood  is  a  dung-heap.  The  groom  whistles  unconcernedly  as  he  curries 
his  horses  above  the  mouldering  ashes  of  the  mighty  Earls  of  Oxford, 
of  whose  stately  monuments  a  few  broken  fragments  are  found  at  the 
P^sh  church,  into  which  they  were  confusedly  thrown  when  the 
Priory  was  destroyed,-^thers,  it  is  said,  being  used  for  chimney- 
pieces  and  stone-work  adornments  in  the  modem  mansion.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Priory,  when  its  yearly  income  was  valued  at 
£175. 14s.  8Jd.,  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  back,  with  the  estates,  to  the 
descendants  of  the  original  founder ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  De  Teres 
till  the  extravagant  scapegrace  of  the  family  squandered  his  patri- 
mony, when  this  property  was  sold  to  his  steward,  Boger  Harlac- 
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kmiden,  for  £2,000.  It  afterwards  passed  to  tbe  Androwes,  Wale, 
•ad  Holgate  families.  By  the  heiress  of  the  latter  it  was  broog^t  in 
marriage  to  the  Ber.  C.  Carwardine ;  and  the  Priory,  which  is  amaaor 
of  itselir,  is  now  the  seat  of  H.  H.  Carwardine,  Esq.  A  great  part  of 
the  house,  howerer,  has  been  pnUed  down,  and  the  remainder  eased  in 
brick,  and  so  improred  that  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the  times  of 
its  blaek  Benedictine  lords.  Colne  Place,  another  good  mansion  in 
tiiis  parish,  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Qee.  Wakes  Hally  Wakes  Colne,  is 
also  an  elegant  house,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ediftee  by 
Henry  Skmgsley,  Esq.,  the  lord  and  occupant ;  fishers  belon|n  to 
the  Brett  family.  The  Bev.  W.  Hume  is  lord  of  Barwick  Hall,  in 
White  Colne ;  but  Ingledesthorpe  and  Berfc  Hall  are  the  property  of 
O.  Hanbury,  Esq. 

A  free  ^[rammar  school  in  Earls  Colne  was  founded  by  the  Est.  G. 
SwaUow,m  1599,  and  endowed  with  lands  in  Stisted,  Ardleigh,  Measing, 
Marks  Tey,  and  Coggeshall,  for  90  poor  children  of  this  pariah  and 
the  parishes  just  named,  llie  school  was  one  of  high  repute,  but  it 
sank  wretchedly  in  the  last  century,  when  the  property  was  irregolarly 
dealt  with.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  however,  has  redressed  thu ;  its 
endowments,  now  comprising  170  acres  of  land  and  sereral  tenements, 
are  well  a]>plied ;  and  xmder  the  mastership  of  the  Ber.  J.  Clanyrince, 
the  school  is  fulL — ^The  charities  of  this  parish  consist  of  14  acrei  of 
land  called  Westons,  at  Wickhsmi  St.  Paul's,  purchased  with  money 
left  by  Mary  Poynter,  in  1734 ;  the  interest  or  £60.  out  of  sarinf^  of 
this  estate ;  and  a  rent-charge  of  £2.  left  by  George  Creaaener.  in 
1722,  out  of  property  in  Golden-lane,  London. — The  poor  of  Colne 
Engaine  have  the  rent  of  two  acres  of  land,  left  by  William  LittJe.  in 
1697.  The  sexton  has  an  acre  of  land  called  the  Sexton's  Orchard— 
In  Wakea  Colne,  John  Allyaon  and  John  Boteler  gare,  in  1460, 81.  In. 
of  land  and  the  town  houae,  for  the  poor  and  the  repair  of  the  chnrcli ; 
and  White  Colne  has  the  rent  of  the  TownField,of  two  acres, believed  to 
hare  been  giyen  b^  Mr.  Guirliphant :  anciently  there  were  tiiree  ahps- 
houses  in  the  parish,  but  the  Charity  Commissioners  do  not  mention 
them. 

After  quitting  the  Colnes  we  approach  the  rale  of  the  Stour,  aboie 
which  stands  the  picturesque  little  Tillage  of  Mount  Bubss,  oppoeite 
Bures  St.  Mar^,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  Uie  river.  The  mount  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  is  a  large  artificial  ear^-work  near  the  church, 
80  feet  high,  coTcring  an  acre  and  a  hfdf  of  ground,  and  suroubM 
hj  a  dry  moat.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  record,  not  a  whisper  of  tra- 
dition, to  explain  its  origin.  By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Saxons,  and  it  may  have  been  raised  by  them  to  defend  the  psaaage 
of  the  river  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Easex ;  or 
it  may  have  been  an  outpoat  of  the  Boman  fortifications  of  Camulodn* 
num.  The  pariah  for  ages  was  owned  by  the  SackviUes  :  the  manorial 
rights  are  now  in  the  Bourcbier  family.*  Following  the  oourae  of  the 
river  we  enter  Wobkingfobd,  which  m  Edward  the  Confeasor'a  reign 
was  in  Earl  Godwin,  and  after  the  Conqueat  came  to  the  Gremon  or 
Mountfitchet  family.  For  a  long  period  the  property  was  in  the  Walde- 

Savea ;  and  the  manors — the  Hall  and  Church  Hall,  which  belonged  to 
e  nuns  of  Wikes— are  now  owned  by  J.  J.  Tufnell,  Eaq.,  having  been 
purchased  by  S.  Tufnell  in  the  last  century .f  The  next  two  panah^ 
Gbbat  andLiTTLB  Hobjcbslbt,  are  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Booi} 

*  Tbe  poor  liave  a  thare  iu  Lore'i  Charilf  .  .  . 

t  Tbe  poor  have  a  abara  of  Love's  charity.    Jamea  BobioaoD«  in  188S,  pnviOM  tan 
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as  they  Uien  formed  part  of  the  lordship  of  Nayland,  in  Suffolk.  They 
staDdafe  a  point  where  a  bridee  spang  the  Stonr, leading  to  the  neighboar- 
ing  county.  The  old  and  opment  family  of  Swinbome  were  in  possession 
oflattle  Horkesley  as  early  as  1B24 ;  the  Hall  was  their  seat ;  and 
William  Swynbome  appears  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  ohnreh. 
In  1651  the  manor  was  owned  by  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet ;  and  he 
being  a  stoat  adherent  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  seized  as  the  estate  of  a 
traitor,  and  sold  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  £3^)90. 9s.  7d. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Key.  J.  C.  B.  Warren.  The  church,  a  hand- 
some building  on  an  eminence,  is  rich  in  monumental  remains. 
Besides  the  beautiM  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Swynbome  and  his 
father,  of  the  date  of  1412,  the  marble  ^up  representing  Lady 
Mamey  and  her  two  husbands,  one  on  each  side  of  her — ^placed  nere  in 
accordance  with  her  will — ^it  contains  three  figures,  two  of  crusaders, 
and  the  other  of  a  female,  carved  in  oak,  and  of  enormous  stature, 
believed  to  be  some  of  the  De  Horkesle^r  family ;  but  Suckling  found 
'*  these  highly  interesting  relics,  upon  which  the  antiquary  could  gaae 
for  hours  with  delight,  removed  from  their  original  situation,  and 
barbarously  thrust  into  an  obscure  comer  of  the  church,  covered  with 
dust  and  rubbish,"  and  we  regret  to  say  that  little  has  since  been  done 
to  redeem  them  from  this  degradation.  A  house  on  the  north  side  of 
thechurch,belonging  to  Mr.  Joscelyne,  occupies  the  site  of  a  small  priory 
~a  cell  to  the  great  house  at  Tnetford — founded  for  Cluniac  monks 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was  one  of  the  small-ftT  which  Wolsey 
snapped  up  iust  before  the  Beformati<m  as  a  part  of  tne  endowment  of 
the  college  ne  had  planned  at  Oxford,  its  income  being  then  valued  at 
£27.  7s.  lid.  a-year.  The  soil  of  Great  Horkesley  belongs  chiefly  to 
Earl  De  Grey  and  Lord  Ashburton ;  and  near  the  ancient  farm  of 
Woodhouse  are  a  trench  and  other  military  works,  generally  regarded 
as  part  of  an  ancient  campj ;  but  some  antiquaries  consider  them  to  be 
remains  of  an  ancient  British  oppidum,  raised  before  the  Boman  name 
was  heard  or  the  Boman  power  felt  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is 
a  Uttle  ancient  building,  with  a  church-like  character  about  it,  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  causeway,  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Chspel  of  Our  Lady,  founded  by  John  Jbslcon,  and  endowed 
with  lands  and  tenements  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  therein.  In  the 
south  of  the  parish  is  a  small  chapel-of  ease,  built  by  J.  L.  Green,  Esq., 
in  1837.*  Of  Boztbd  there  is  little  of  olden  interest  to  record ;  but 
it  has  become  a  point  of  pilgrimage  for  agricultural  inquirers  of  the 
present  day,  as  the  home  of  a  man  who  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  breed  of  stock — ^WOliam  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Esc^.,  who  resides  at  the  Lodge ;  and  his  farm-yard  and  fields  possess 
a  livins  interest  not  to  bo  found  in  the  stately  column  or  the  cob- 
webbed  ruin.  The  manor  of  Bozted  Hall  belongs  to  Mrs.  Freeman, 
and  Brivers  Hall  to  the  Bush  family .f  Langhax  is  a  long  parish, 
extending  from  the  river-side  to  within  three  miles  of  Colchester,  and 

after  hit  diseiue  liit  executora  iliould  parchMe  sufficient  itock  to  yield  £86  a  year— 
£10  to  be  applied  to  scbooliDg  poor  cliildreii,  £10  for  ooala  for  the  poor,  and  £16  for 
blankets  and  winter  clothing;  be  aleo  left  the  dividends  of  £600  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  on  St.  Thomas's  day.  These  charities  were  established  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  1836 ;  and  tbe  £10  for  education  is  applied  to  the  National  School. 

*  Each  of  the  Horkesleys  has  a  share  of  Love's  charity ;  and  the  poor  of  Great 
Horkwley  hare  the  rent  of  a  farm  of  SO  acres  at  £lnisted,  left  by  John  Qoyon  in  1600. 

t  There  are  three  almshouses  for  poor  widows,  left  by  Robert  Gilder  in  1668,  and 
endowed  with  2a.  9p.  of  laud ;  the  poor  have  an  acre  of  land  allotted  on  the  euclosare 
of  tbe  heath,  and  a  share  of  Love's  euarity ;  the  rent  of  Camping  Close,  of  2a.  8b«  18r., 
is  carried  to  tbe  poor-rates. 
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htf  seyerai  liamletfl  or  diuten  of  houses  scattered  over  it.  Lord 
Ashburton  is  lord  of  Laagham  Hall,  a  ^[ood  mansion,  w]dsk  wu 
greatly  improved  by  John  Hinde,  Esq.,  m  1740.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  fine  yiews,  especially  towards  Harwich. 
At  the  survey  it  was  held  by  Walter  TyreU,  the  founder  of  the  old 
Essex  family,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  is  known  in 
history  as  the  man  who  slew  Kins  Bufus.  In  tne  reign  of  flenry  Yin. 
the  lordship  was  held  b^  two  of  his  queens,  Catharine  of  Arra^onand 
Jane  Seymour ;  and,  being  still  in  the  crown,  Charles  I.  sold  it  when 
pressed  for  money  and  unable  to  obtain  it  from  a  jealous  and  gradging 
parliament.  The  Lodge  was  formerly  a  park,  which  was  broken  up 
and  converted  into  a  farm. — ^The  parish  receives  £2.  a-year  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  from  Dyke's  charity  at  East  Bergholt;  and 
the  poor  have  a  share  of  Love's  charity. 

DsDHAX,  the  last  parish  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Hundred, 
lies  upon  the  bank  of  the  Stour,  and  in  one  of  those  pleasant  and 
picturesque  spots  with  which  this  part  of  the  county  abounds.  The 
Tillage  contains  some  good  houses,  and  may  almost  be  called  a  town— 
a  dignity  which  it  enjoyed  in  old  days,  when,  though  perhaps  not  more 
populous  than  at  present,  it  had  its  weekly  market.  It  was  a  seat  of 
the  cloth  manufacture  in  early  ages,  long  before  the  flock  of  migratoiy 
Flemings  alighted  in  the  land,  as  we  find  that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had 
a  fulling  mill  here  in  1382 ;  and  in  1410  a  fulling  mill  is  mentioned  in 
a  grant  to  the  nuns  of  Campesse.  Qlie  bay  trade  was  also  carried  on 
largely  here  when  it  flourished  at  Colchester ;  but  all  traces  of  mann- 
facture  have  now  departed,  and  the  village  has  sunk  into  mnl 
quietude.  The  manor  of  Bedham  Hdl,  which  was  frequently  in  the 
crown  in  diflerent  ages,  and  was  granted  to  various  parties,  belongs 
to  Wm.  Hutton,  Esq.,  and  Nether  Hall,  long  held  by  the  De  Dedhsm 
family  and  the  nuns  of  Campsey,  to  the  Smithies  family.  The  church  is 
a  nolue  building  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  may  take  rank  among 
the  finest  parochial  temples  in  the  county.  The  tower  rises  to  the 
height  of  131  feet,  with  rich  battlements  and  pinnacles,  and  the  areh 
beneath  adorned  with  the  arms  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  interior, 
however,  contains  no  monuments  of  interest  or  antiquity. 

Dedham  can  boast  a  fairly-endowed  and  well-conducted  gnumnar 
school,  erected  by  Dame  Joan  Clarke  early  in  the  sixteenth  centoiy, 
and  endowed  by  William  Littlebury  in  1571  with  Bagmarah  farm  of 
182a.  Is.  3p.  in  Bradfield  and  Wrabness,  the  rent  of  which  he  directed 
to  be  paid  to  a  schoolmaster  holding  a  university  degree,  to  teach 

Sammar  and  writing  to  twenty  of  the  poorest  men's  children  in 
edham,  Ardleigh,  Great  Bromley  and  Bradfield,  and  Stratford  in 
Suffolk ;  besides  this,  2a.  2b.  38f.  of  land  were  allotted  to  the  insti- 
tution at  the  enclosure.  The  school  was  constituted  by  letters  patent 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1679,  the  vicar  and  twenty-three  others  being 
incorporated  as  a  body  of  governors.  The  number  of  free-scholars  has 
now  oeen  increased  to  forty,  who  are  admitted  free  of  aU  charge  for 
instruction,  and  the  school  is  divided  into  two  branches-— one  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  other  for  writing,  accoimts,  and  the  usual  English 
education,  the  scholars  in  the  latter  being  provided  with  copy-books 
and  atationery.  An  English  school  was  founded  by  Edmund  Shemuui 
in  1599,  and  endowed  by  John  Marsh  in  1642,  with  a  rent-charge  of 
£6  out  of  Dedham  Hall ;  it  has  also  8a.  38f.  of  land  called  Pomey 
Heath,  and  I^a.  allotted  at  the  enclosure — ^this,  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  trustees,  is  amalgamated  with  the  grammar  school,  the  jxastet 
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teaching  eifht  poor  boys  on  tliis  foundation  as  &ee  scholars  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts.  The  pupils  of  the  grammar  school  haye  the 
opportunity  of  exhibitions  at  the  universify.  Wm.  Cardinal],  in  1595, 
left  in  trust  to  the  goremors  a  farm  at  Great  Bromley,  (to  which  5a. 
have  since  been  added,  making  49a.  2b.  26p.)  to  apply  the  rent  '^towards 
the  support  of  two  poor  boys  of  Dedhiun  or  6reat  Bromley,  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  should  be  fit  to  ^o  there  from  the 
said  grammar  sohooL"  There  being  no  daim  for  this  for  some  yeara 
the  goremors,  under  a  discretionary  clause  in  the  will,  paid  the  income 
oTer  to  the  lecturer— A  clergyinan  who,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  has 
been  appointed  to  preach  in  the  church  on  Sundmr  afternoon  and 
Tnesday.  The  Bey.  W.  Burkitt,  the  learned  authorof  the  "  Commenteury 
on  the ]New Testament,"  who  held  this  office  from  1692  to  1703,left  his 
house  for  the  lecturer,  who  is  also  endowed  with  the  great  titiies,  pur- 
chased of  the  immropriator  for  the  purpose  in  1704,  and  a  small  estate 
at  Chattisham.    The  Eer.  Dr.  Taylor  is  the  present  lecturer. 

There  are  ten  almshouses,  origmally  founded  by  Stephen  Dunton, 
in  1517,  and  endowed  with  Bow  Meadow,  of  2a.  2b.  19p.  of  land ;  in 
1571,  William  Littlebury  left  an  estate  of  69a.  Sp.,  called  Brocks  and 
Brewses,  two-thirds  of  the  rent  to  be  giren  to  the  almspeople,  and  the 
remainder  to  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Four  oUier  almshouses  were 
founded  by  Mary  Barfield,  of  Colchester,  for  aged  widows,  and  endowed 
with  4s.  a  week  each  and  coals :  the  independent  minister  and  othera 
are  trustees.  The  rent  of  Claoton-land,  27a.  1b.  8p.,  purchased  with 
parish  money  in  1816,  and  of  Crabb  Meadow,  1a.  1b.  16p.,  deriyed 
ham  an  unknown  source,  are  applied  to  the  repair  and  ornamentation 
of  the  church.  The  Town  Stock  (part  of  which  has  been  lost)  consists 
of  £10.,  left  by  WiUiam  Littlebury,  in  1571 ;  £40.  left  by  Hugh  May, 
in  1604 ;  £40.  by  John  Marsh,  in  1642 ;  and  £32.  by  BoWt  Freeman 
and  the  Bey.  Mr.  Turner,  about  1690,  to  be  lent  on  good  security,  free 
of  interest,  for  periods  of  seyen  years,  to  honest  young  men  brought 
up  in  cloth  maKJng :  this  trade  Doing  extinct,  the  loans  are  made  to 
small  tradesmen  and  others.  The  Town  Land,  of  35a.  IOp.,  and  a 
cottage  at  Ardleigh,  were  left  by  John  Chapman,  in  1657,  and  the 
proceeds  are  given  in  coals  and  money  to  ^e  poor,  who  haye  also  the 
interest  of  £^.  left  by  Grace  Marratt,  in  1825 ;  and  the  diyidends  of 
£500.  stock,  left  by  Edward  Betts,  in  1825,  are  giyen  to  the  poor 
attending  the  church  in  coals,  bread,  and  blankets. 
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Tliis  Hundred  contains  tke  following  28  panahes*  izrespedlTe  of  the 
SokenSy  whicli  form  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  : — 


ParidMi. 


PzobAbto  Origin  of  Kibim. 


I- 


TUlMBnlGtait. 


ReoUiriaLl  VieuU. 


Timdring 
▲Izwford 


Axdldgh [ 

BMnBont  ••• 

GiMl  BenUej  \ 
Little  BenUey  $ 

Bndfldd { 

BrtghtlingiM...  i 

OrMtBroniley  > 
LitUe  Bromley  ) 
GrMfc  Clikctou  \ 
Littl«  Clacton  J 
SlrottMd    


Frfttiog 


{ 
{ 
} 


Frinton  

Great  Holland 
Little  Holland 

Lawford 

Uanningtree 

MiittV  { 

Great  Oakley    \ 
Little  Oakley     } 

8t.Osyth 

BazDMy 

ThonrtaigtaD      | 


Waetoy 


Wlx 

Wralmeea 


{ 


Tendringa,  %  Saxon  chief 

Aler,  older ,  and  a  ford—  the  ford  \ 

at  tlie  alderi j 

The  British  word  ^dft— high,*) 

and  lejft  pasture J 

A  flue  hiU 

Bent,  the  field  of  prayer i 

Brai^  brood ;  and  field— broad-  i 
field  3 

Brictrlo,  an  owner;  and  an*) 
island  or  water  ) 

Tlie  Saxon  words  brom  andf 
2«y,'paBture ;  broom-paofeve  (. 

C^t  and  Um,  a  town  | 

Elm,  and  etead— Ehn  place 

fVea,  a  lord;  and  ing,  a  mear^ 

dow— the  lord's  meadow  ...  J 
Fruntinff—iiM  front  of  the  sea  ^ 

oUff S 

Tlie  Celtic  word  Any,  and  land—  ( 

Hoyland   \ 


Man,  Ultle  t  and  tre^  o  town, 
Miseel,  o  herb;  and  ?«y, 
posture 

Oak  posture 


.•} 


{ 


8t.0sgtth 

Ram'fl  leland 

The  Saxon  deity  Thor,  and  iw^,*) 
and  toH—'ti meadow  and  town  / 

Wig,  a  batUe;  and  2«y,  pas-^ 
tare — the  soene  of  a  remark-  > 
•ble  battle ) 

IFm,  0  village  or  fltrm   

Ness  is  from  the  promontoiy  ... 




t8S7 

1588 

4905 

8261 
8188 
8018 

8719 

8560 

8056 

18il 
4280 
8966 
8644 

1887 

880 

2088 
910 

8670 
115 

8115 

8019 
1110 
9671 
8698 

19S0 


8087 

8090 
1491 


958 
866 

1787 

505 

1085 

488 

904 

1858 

797 
405 
1881 
615 
908 

847 

80 

508 

86 

890 

1176 

516 

1177 
893 

1096 
657 

468 


617 

778 
861 


4817 
1988 


840  0  0 


856  0  0 


9886  1860 

8898  798 

4970 

88S8 

8050 

4500 

4865 
8984 
7253 
4056 
4900 

8118 

6S4 

8885 

SCO 

5508 

2676 

6249 

5097 

1744 

11,724 

5516 

t4SS 


0    01 
0    I 


670    0   0 
387    0    0 


SIS   •  0 

tnw  •  ft 

181  0  0 


2M  0 

858  0 

560  0 

954  8 


845    0 

150    0 

777  18 

780    0 


0 
ft 


L  t,d. 


194  I  0 


140   •  ^ 

154  e  0 
ttsi*  » 


iK  0  • 
tlM  0  I 


668    0   0 


900    0 

415    0 

878  14 
484    0 


0 


»l   >   « 


8857     680    0   0 


4046 
IS21 


11840    0 
860    0 


^  The  Tolue.  f  ConsoUdoted  with  the  vloaroge  of  Gnat  Clootao. 

X  Value  of  the  perpetual  curacy.  §  Value  of  the  dcootife, 

|]  The  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  £150. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile  district,  forming  a  little  peniosnla. 
separated  from  Suffolk  on  the  north  bj  tbe  estuary  of  toe  Stonr* 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  washed 
on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the  waters  of  the  Colne  and  its  efitutff  i 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  Lexden  Hundred  and  Colchester.  It  ^ 
nearly  circular,  being  about  15  miles  in  length  and  13  in  breadth,  with 
a  tongue  of  land  at  its  extreme  point,  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  upon  ttus 
stands  the  town  of  Harwich.  To  the  southward  a  fine  promontory  extends 
about  five  miles,  the  sea  forming  within  a  bay  of  winding  creeks,  wr- 
rounding  several  small  islands ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  headland  lises 
Walton-on4he-NaKe,  the  most  pleasant  and  improving  bathiog-P|>^ 
along  the  coast.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  being  so  dose 
to  the  ancient  Colonia,  Tendring  Hundred  would  have  been  the  scene 
of  Koman  habitations  and  settlemenjte;  but  except  at  afew  points  by  the 
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sea,  which  tiliey  oooupied  for  defensire  purposes,  no  traces  of  this 
people  are  found.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  their  time 
Tendring  was  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  It  remained  in  its  primitive 
wildnesB  till  the  Saxon  intruders  penetrated  into  the  bush,  and 
begranto  dear  it  to  form  their  settlements.  By  the  Normans  the 
Hundred  was  attached  to  Colchester  castle,  and  through  ages  has  gone 
with  it,  Charles  Gray  Bound,  Esq.,  the  present  owner  of  that  old 
fortress,  having  the  right  of  appointing  a  steward  and  the  bailiff. 
Thoujg[h  disafforested  bsr  King  Stephen,  the  land  seems  to  have 
remained  in  a  half-reclaimed  state  oown  to  a  recent  period.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  we  find  it  described  as  "  much  covered 
witn  wood,  and  full  of  foul  andbushy  ground ;"  but  drainage  and  modem 
enterprize  have  made  it  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  county.  Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  county  courts 
actions  for  debts  and  other  matters  arising  in  the  Hundred  were 
tried  at  the  court  baron,  which  was  held  for  mat  purpose  every  three 
weeks  at  Manningtree ;  but  this  remnant  of  ancient  lordly  govern- 
ment  perished  on  uie  introduction  of  the  new  system. 

If,  on  entering  the  Hundred  from  Colchester  we  pursue  the  course 
of  the  Colne,  we  pass  on  the  inland  side  the  village  of  Elhstbd — a 
town,  as  it  was  called  in  1253,  when  Sir  Bichard  De  Tany  (this 
being  then  part  of  the  domains  of  that  great  family)  obtained  a 
license  "  to  ieep  a  market  and  a  fair  at  his  town  of  Elmsted."  In 
later  times  a  market  was  held  here  when  the  pestilence  was  stalking 
through  the  streets  of  Colchester,  and  the  country  folk  dared  not 
enter  them  with  their  cattle  and  their  com  and  other  rural  merchan- 
dize :  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  is  still  called  Elmsted  Market.  E. 
Daniels,  Esq.,  is  lord  or  the  manor,  once  held  by  Suene  and  other 
nobles  of  old  note.  If  we  step  aside  to  the  church,  we  shall  find  an 
interesting  memorial  of  the  ancieot  owners  of  the  land — the  wooden 
effigy  of  a  'cross-legged  knight,  supposed  to  be  a  Eitzwilliam  or  a 
Be  Tany,  or  a  Templar  of  the  Mandeville  family,  and  considered  to 
be  the  oldest  of  its  kmd  in  this  coun^.*  Adjacent  are  the  Bbomlbts. 
Of  Great  Bromley,  over  which  the  De  Veres  were  paramount,  Lord 
Ashburton  is  the  manorial  lord.  In  the  last  century  the  Hall  was  the 
residence  of  Lord  Donnegall,  but  it  is  now  a  farm  house.  The  church 
is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  with  an  elegant  ornamented  roof;  and 
in  the  chancel  are  several  fine  monuments.  The  manor  of  Little 
Bromley  was  held  by  Queen  Edeva,  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign. 
The  Hall,  a  neat  dwelling,  is  the  home  of  that  veteran  of  the  field, 
Carrington  Nunn,  Esq.,  who  so  long  presided,  as  master  of  a  weU 
known  pack,  over  the  fox-hunters  of  this  districtf 

Wyvbnhob— Thb  sbat  op  J.  Gubdon-Bbbow,  Esq.— On  the 
bank  of  the  Colne,  seated  on  a  picturesque  declivity,  is  the  large  and 
goodly  village  of  Wyvenhoe,  which  rightfuUv  belongs  by  its  position 
to  this  Hundred,  but  custom  has  long  attached  it  to  that  of  Lezden. 
In  maritime  matters  it  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Fort  of  Sandwich, 
and  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colchester  custom-house.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  boat-building,  fishing,  and  oyster- 

*  The  poor  ebaritiefl  consist  of  a  hoaae,  fonnerlj  used  sb  a  workhouse,  and  three 
oottngee,  with  gardens. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Bromley  have  a  play-ground  of  four  acres  allotted  on  the 
enelosureof  Bromley  Thicks.— The  Sanday-school  of  Little  Bromley  has  the  dividends 
of  £100.  stock  from  Grossman's  charity.  In  1809,  Elizabeth  Warner  gave  the  divi- 
denda  of  £210.  stock*  to  provide  coats  and  gowns  for  poor  men  and  women. 
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dredging ;  and  it  ia  here  that  many  of  the  larger  reBsela  niov  tnd 
disoluurge  their  cargoea,  which  are  sent  farther  up  the  rirer  Wlienten. 
Claatenng  npon  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Coleaester, 
with  which  its  owners  have  for  more  than  two  hundred  vean  been 
connected,  (and  lying,  in  fact,  partly  within  its  borders,  in  tine  parish  of 
Greenstead,)  is  Wyvenhoe  Park,  the  large  and  handsome  seat  of  J. 
Gurdon-Bebow,  Esq.,  who  has  just  been  unanimously  elected  High 
Steward.  This  gentleman  represents  the  arms  and  honoun  of 
three  wealthy  families — the  Gurdons,  the  Martins,  and  the  Eebows, 
•—the  two  latter  havinf^  been  long  connected  by  property  and  piiblic 
duties  with  this  locality.  The  estate  was  andentlr  in  the  neiif 
family,  but  we  find  little  account  of  it  till  it  came,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  into  the  ])ossession  of  Isaac  Martin-Bebow,  £s<|[.,  who 
laid  out  the  park,  rebuilt  the  mansion,  about  1740,  and  gave  itndk 
amongst  the  elegant  homes  of  the  Essex  gentry.  Long  piior  to  this 
the  family  of  Bebow  had  been  honourably  connected  witn  the  boroogfa 
of  Colchester.  John  Bebow,  Esq.,  whose  ancestors  came  from  ue 
Low  Countries,  and  amassed  a  fortune  in  mercantile  pursuits,  had  arojal 
grant  of  arms  in  1685.  His  son,  Sir  Isaac  BeboW)  who  was  knighted  bj 
William  III.,  whom  he  seyeral  times  entertained  at  his  noose  in 
Head-street,  became  high  steward,  recorder,  and  member  for  the 
borough ;  and  his  memory  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  town  bj  the 
title  of  Sir  Isaac's  Walk  given  to  one  of  its  streets.  His  socoessor, 
Isaac  Leminj?  Bebow,  Es^.,  of  Colchester,  married  the  dan^ter 
of  Captain  Matthew  Martin,  of  Wyrenhoe  and  Alresford  Hall, 
member  for  the  borough.  Isaac  Martin-Bebow,  Esq.,  colonel 
of  the  East  Essex  Militia,  recorder  and  member  for  Colchester, 
married  his  cousin,  Mary  Martin,  a  co-heiress,  who  brought  the  Martin 
estates  into  the  family,  and  her  husband  assumed  the  name.  Their 
daughter  married  General  Francis  Slater,  who  took  the  name  of  Bebow. 
From  this  union  sprang  another  heiress,  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ormsby,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1833,  and  secondly  to  John  Gurdon,  £s<|m 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Bebow,  and  succeeded  to  the  estates  in 
1845.  This  lady  died  in  1842,  and  Mr.  Gurdon-Bebow  married,  in 
1845,  Lady  Georgiana  Toler,  daughter  of  the^Earl  of  NorbuTT,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Lady  Braybrooke.  The  present  owner  of  Wyven- 
hoe Park  belongs  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Gurdons,  of  Assington, 
Suffolk,  of  Letton,  Norfolk,  and  is  the  second  brother  of  Brampton 
Gnrdon,  Esq.,  present  M.P.  for  West  Norfolk.  The  family  originally 
came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  is  found  of  knightly  rank  mtkerei^ 
of  Henry  III. — the  armorial  ensigns  of  Sir  Adam  Gurdon,  who 
flourished  at  that  period,  being  still  borne  by  the  family.  Kor  is  it  a 
name  altogether  unknown  in  the  records  of  Essex.  We  find  a  Gurdon 
commanding  a  regiment  of  horse  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  and 
signing  the  articles  of  capitulation  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
Fairfax.  Three  generations  of  the  Gurdons  resided  at  Dedham.  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Brampton  Gurdon,  Esq.,  of  Assingtoa  HaD. 
who  was  high  sherifi*  of  Suffolk  in  1625,  several  times  repre- 
sented Sudbury  in  parliament;  and  the  family  by  intemuuriagea 
became  connected  with  the  Barretts,  of  Bell-house,  the  Mild- 
mays,  and  the  Harreys.  Dr.  Gurdon,  who  died  in  1695,  was  rector 
of  Chelmsford,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to  Sir  John 
Comvns,  of  Hylands,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
family  of  MartiUi  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  absorbed  into 
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that  of  Bebow,  was  of  considerable  inflaence  in  the  district,  and 
Captain  Matthew  Martin  has  an  honourable  place  in  the  nayal  records 
of  the  country.  From  the  history  of  the  exploit  which  rendered  him 
one  of  the  heroes  of  his  time,  as  given  in  "Karal  Anecdotes/'  it  appears 
that  the  captain  was  in  command  of  the  Marlborough  Indiaman,  of  82 
gana,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  £200,000,  having  £100,000.  in  foreign 
specie,  when  he  was  attacked  by  three  French  ships  of  war,  of  70,  60, 
and  32  guns,  which  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  nim.  A  sharp  fight 
ensued,  and  he  continued  to  baulk  and  baffle  them  for  three  days,  oy 
his  skilful  manoeuvres  and  nautical  stratagems.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  third  day  the  enemy  were  close  upon  him  and  made  sure  of  their 
prey,  on  which  he  resorted  to  the  following  ingenious  stratagem  :— 

"  As  Mon  Rfl  it  was  dark  hs  ordered  a  light  to  be  placed  in  tbe  great  cabin  windoir, 
and  no  other  light  to  nppear  in  tbe  ship.  He  then  ordered  a  water  cask  to  be  sawn  in 
hahes,  in  one  of  which  he  fixed  a  mast,  with  a  light  on  the  top  of  it,  exactly  the  height 
of  the  light  in  the  window,  turned  the  cask  adrift^and  at  the  same  moment  pat  out  the 
light  in  the  ship.  The  French  followed  the  barrel,  soon  came  up  with  it,  and  beliering 
it  was  his  ship,  and  that  he  meant  to  fight,  prepared  for  action ;  hut  before  all  was  ready 
tbe  cask  sunk,  leaving  th«m  in  perplexity  how  to  proceed.  Captain  Martin  contbned 
his  eoarse,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived  safe  in  the  port  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  which  ho 
was  bound." 

For  this  he  had  a  grant  of  arms  in  1722,  a  reward  of  £1,000.,  and  a 
gold  medal  set  round  with  twenty-four  large  diamonds. 

The  present  mansion  of  Wy  venhoe  Park,  which  is  of  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  was,  as  we  hare  said,  originally  built  by  Colonel  Isaac 
Martin-Rebow,  120  years  since.  Subsequently  it  was  enlarged  and 
improved  by  General  Slater-Eebow ;  and  in  1847-8  it  was  further 
altered  and  extended  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  imparted  to  it  a 
complete  Elizabethan  character.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  fine  old  deer  parks  which  have  been  justly  described  as  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  our  land,  whose  venerable  and  whitened  trees  repre- 
sent the  stability  of  the  old  families  whose  homes  they  surround,  and 
who,  like  them,  spread  out  their  branches  to  afford  support  and  shelter 
to  the  surrounding  districts.  And  though  Wyyennoe  Park  is  not 
connected  with  olden  tales  of  feudal  struggle,  it  is  intimately  linked 
with  the  records  of  our  modem  chivalry,  as  represented  by  the  military 
reviews  for  which  it  has  been  freely  thrown  open.  Here,  it  is  still 
fresh  in  recollection,  the  Prince  Consort  reviewed  the  troops  from  the 
camp  at  the  close  of.  the  Crimean  war ;  here  subseauently  was  held  a 

grand  field-day  of  the  German  Legion,  when  a  royal  auke  partook  of  the 
ospitality  of  the  mansion ;  and  yonder,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
domain,  are  the  target  and  butt  of  the  neighbouring  volunteers,  who, 
thus  furnished  with  an  excellent  range,  and  by  other  acts  of  patriotic 
Uberality,  are  encouraged  to  meet  and  practice  arms  within  we  park, 
to  secure  old  Colchester  from  a  repetition  of  the  degradation  it  suffered 
in  1216,  by  seeing  upon  its  walls  the  flag  of  the  foeman  and  the 
stranger. 

The  domain  is  on  a  pleasant  eminence  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
east  of  Colchester,  and  abuts  upon  the  high  road.  The  park,  which 
contains  260  acres,  is  entered  from  two  lodge  gates  firom  the  Colchester 
and  Wyvenhoe  side,  and  affords  fine  picturesque  and  diversified  views 
of  hill  and  vale  and  woodland  scenery,  with  prospects  of  Colchester 
and  the  surrounding  country.  From  the  principal  entrance  is  a  carriage 
drive,  which  in  its  gradual  descent  past  a  lake  on  the  left,  brings  the 
house  into  view  through  an  openiug  m  a  row  of  tall  and  venerable  trees 
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iringin^  the  marfrin  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water  on  the  northern  ride. 
This  parkf  which  has  a  fine  herd  of  deer,  is  richly  clothed  with  timber ; 
and  its  fores tal  aspect  and  undulations  towards  the  western  valler, 
contrasting  with  the  smooth  and  open  lawn -like  lands  on  the  sonth, 
present  a  pleasant  roral  picture.  We  turn  now  to  the  mansion, 
which  has  its  principal  front  to  the  north,  and  reach  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  the  large  and  handsome  entrance  hall.  As  the  eye  wanders  over 
the  works  of  art,  and  the  chaste  ornamental  ceiling,  it  rests  upon  the 
noble  chimney-piece,  which  has  in  its  centre  ute  arms  of  Bebow, 
Gurdon,  Toler,  and  Brabazon  quartered ;  it  is  suimoimted  by  some 
fine  specimens  of  old  wood  carving,  and  representations  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Lord  Leicester  support  the  sides.  There  are  sererti 
fine  busts  in  this  apartment — one  of  them  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Mr.  Bebow,  in  Carrara  marble,  ^om  the  hand  of  Gibson ;  and  the 
others  were  copied  by  Theed  from  the  original  statues,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  placed  hero,  in  1848.  To  the  left;  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
suite  of  private  apartments  ;  and  passing  to  the  stair-case  hall,  aooesg 
is  obtained  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mansion.  To  the  rxght»  and 
looking  out  on  the  park  and  grounds  on  the  westward,'  is  the libraiT, 
witJ^  its  shelves  richly  stocked,  and  the  works  well  classified.  But  tbe 
attention  is  quickly  drawn  firom  tho  learned  tome  and  the  tasteM 
fitting-up  of  the  apartment,  to  the  finest  piece  of  wood  carving  to  be 
found  in  the  county — the  greatest  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons  in  this 
style,  representing  the  *'  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen."  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  expression  of  feeling  in  some  of  the  figures,  of  which  tibere  tre 
seventy — for  the  beauty  of  the  architectural  design  and  carving,  and 
the  correctness  of  perspective.  It  is  carved  out  of  three  tdodu  of 
lance-wood.  The  historv  of  the  exquisite  work  is  this :  Grinling 
Gibbons  was  patronized  by  the  beneficent  and  curious  Mr.  Evelyn, 
and  was  by  him  recommended  to  Charles  II.  The  king  bought  of  £im 
this  carving,  and  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  By  him  it  wse 
placed  at  Cannons,  in  Hertfordshire.  On  the  demolition  of  Cannoni 
(early  in  the  last  century)  it  was  bought  by  John  Gt>re.  Esq.,  M.F.i 
and  removed  to  his  country  seat  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  near  £nfiekL 
There  it  remained  till  the  death  of  his  grandson  and  co-heir,  the  late 
William  Mellish,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  at  whose  decease,  in  1889, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  nephew  and  co-heir,  J.  Gurdon 
Bebow,  Esq.,  by  wnom  it  was  removed  to  Wyvenhoe  Park.  In  the 
splendid  drawing  room  on  the  south,  with  its  lughly  ornamented  walk 
and  ceiling,  is  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  and  family  reucs — amongst  them 
a  bronze  lamp  and  cup  from  Pompeii,  gold  christening  cups,  and  the 
enamelled  record  of  the  exploit  of  Captain  Martin.  Amongst  the 
paintings  in  this  apartment  are  **  Xing  Charles  on  horsebadE,"  bf  Tsn> 
dyke;  *'  Moll  Davis,"  by  Sir  Peter  Lelf;  and  afine  full-length,  considered 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Lad^  Georgiana  Bebow,  painted  by  fisoser, 
at  Naples,  in  1848.  The  dining-room,  from  which  there  is  a  view  of 
the  pleasure-grounds,  and  landscape  gardens,  laid  out  by  Nesfield, 
is  enriched  with  portraits  of  the  Earls  of  Norbury,  indadin^ 
that  of  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice.  The  chimney-piece  in  this 
apartment  is  finely  carved;  and  the  side  board  of  elaborate 
beautrv  it  is  impossible  for  the  visitor  to  pass  imheeded.  It  is  fonned 
out  or  one  block  of  walnnt :  arotmd  it  is  carved  work  modelled  from  the 
frieze  of  the  iron  gates  of  the  Baptistry  at  Florence ;  six  lions,  copied 
from  the  Elgin  marbles,  support  it ;  and  from  the  clustering  vmes 
and  vine  leaves  at  the  back,  an  eagle  is  rising  in  the  centre  from 
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a  mxiral  coronet,  holding  in  its  mouth  an  arrow,  the  crest  of  Rebow. 
In  the  gallery  are  lines  of  family  portraits,  amongst  which  are  those 
of  Captain  Martin,  Sir  Isaac  Ilebow,  and  varions  others  who  have 
own6<t  lived  at,  and  passed  away  from,  the  fine  old  seatof  Wyyenhoe. 

Attached  to  iLe  mansion  are  mie  kitchen  gardens,  celebrated  for  iJie 
growth  of  strawberries. 

WVTenhoeHall,a  fine  old  mansion,  on  the  north-west  of  the  village, 
was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  De  Veres,  when  it  had  a  noble  tower  sate- 
wa^,  which  was  nsed  as  a  sea  mark ;  but  this  has  now  been  demolished. 
It  IS  the  residence  of  Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny,  the  Colonel  Command" 
ant  of  the  Essex  Rifie  Volunteers,  but  is  the  property  of  the  CorseUis 
family,  the  lords  of  the  manor.  Most  of  the  lands,  however,  are 
freehold.  Wyvenhoe  House,  too,  was  a  good  residence,  and  the  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Beau  Brummell  resided  there ;  but  it  is  now  in 
course  of  demolition.  The  church,  which  was  an  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  has  just  been  restored  and  enlarged  in  the  same  style, 
prindpaily  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bebow  and  others  in  the 
neighooarhood. 

Ihe  charities  of  the  parish  are  five  acres  of  land  purchased  with  £50 
left  by  Jonathan  Feeoham,  in  1717,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  poor 
sailors  or  their  widows ;  a  rent-charge  of  £2.  out  of  a  garden  left  by 
—  Cox  in  1744,  for  poor  widows  ;  and  a  rent->charge  of  £2,  IDs.  out  of 
a  fann  at  Fingringhoe,  left  by  William  Sanford  in  1829,  to  be  given  to 
ten  poor  widows  attending  the  church.  Another  rent-charge  of  £2. 10s. 
for  the  like  purpose,  left  by  the  Rev.  T.  Groodwin  in  17&,  has  been 
lost. 

We  next  pass  Fsatino,  with  its  small  villagje,  and  some  good  farm- 
houses. The  manor  of  tiie  Hall  belongs  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
to  which  it  was  given  bvDr.  Pierce,  about  1611.*  Turning  further 
inland,  we  enter  the  Bbittlbys,  Great  and  Little.  The  Hul  of  the 
latter  was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of  the  Pyrton  family,  and 
afterwards  of  the  wealthy  Baynings,  who  erected  a  maffuifioent  mansion 
here.  This  was  pulled  down  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  afterwards 
became  possessed  of  the  estate,  and  much  of  the  stately  material  was 
purchased  to  adorn  the  homes  of  the  Colchester  burgesses.  Mrs.  E. 
Bond  is  lady  of  the  manor.  Great  Bentley  is  a  large  village,  with  its 
houses  spreading  pleasantly  round  a  green,  and  presenting,  when 
touched  with  the  hues  of  imagination,  and  dressed  in  the  fresnness  of 
spring,  one  of  those  rural  pictures  which  dreamy  poets  love  to  paint, 
and,  lorgetfol  of  cottage  vices,  poverty,  and  pauperism,  people  with 
a  race  steeped  in  rustic  innocence.  Near  the  church  was  another  noble 
scat  of  the  l)e  Veres,  standingin  a  large  park.  This  is  also  demolished ; 
but  its  site  is  still  called  the  Hall  Field,  and  slight  traces  of  the  moat 
remain.  W.  W.  Francis,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  the  manor  ;  but  the  Lodge 
belon^irg  te  Lord  Ashburton,  and  Great  and  Little  Catlins  to  Caius  and 
Gbnville  College,  Cambridge.  Beyond  these  parishes, is  Wbblbt,  a 
neat  viUage  on  the  high  ground,  above  a  rivulet.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, William  Weeley,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  thouffh  the  family 
had  no  connexion  with  it  till  1639,  when  it  was  purchased  by  William 
Weeley,  ages  after  its  name  had  been  established ;  and  it  has  ever 
Binoe  continued  in  that  family.  This  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  large  bairaclu  stood 

*  The  Door  bave  a  lionse  given  by  an  ODlnown  donor,  and  Bereral  garden  plots 
eocloeed  from  tbe  wMte* 
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hero  and  were  constantly  filled  with  troops,  ready  eitiier  to  embark 
for  tho  continent  or  to  defend  the  coast.  When  peace  dawned' npon 
the  land  in  1816,  this  military  station  was  abolished  and  the  binldrngs 
pulled  down.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  cattle-market  here  in  1844 
failed ;  in  1847  its  fine  old  hall,  which  stood  on  the  eminence  near  the 
church,  and  commanded  beautiful  views  to  sea-ward  and  in  other 
directions,  was  pulled  down ;  and  the  place  has  sunk  into  the  onietade 
of  an  ordinary  country  yiUase. — The  National  School  was  enoowed  in 
1824  by  the  widow  of  Archdeacon  Jefierson,  with  £9.  48.  out  of  the 
rectory. 

Albbsfobd  lies  next  in  our  path,  on  the  lofty  table-land  abore  the 
rale  of  the  Oolne,  with  its  neat  ancient  Tillage,  its  hall,  and  its  littk 
church — the  latter  built,  it  is  belieyed,  about  660  years  ago,  byAofred 
De  Staunton,  the  owner  of  the  parish  at  that  period,  ana  of  Whom  the 
visitor  will  find  an  epitaph  in  old  Norman  f  rench  as  he  paces  the 
chancel.  The  sacred  edince,  howeyer,  was  judiciously  repaired  and 
freshly  adorned  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  south  aisle  was  added 
by  W.  W.  Hawkins,  E8q|.,  who  has  also  erected  a  good  national  school. 
The  Hall  is  the  seat  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  leaseholder  of  tiie  manor. 
It  is  a  handsome  mansion,  standing  on  a  richly-wooded  eminenee, 
south-east  of  the  church,  in  a  fine  undulatory  park,  parts  of  which 
command  beautiful  views  of  the  Colne  and  the  country  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  the  survey,  this  estate  had  been  wrested  from  its  Saxon 
owners,  and  given  to  the  Earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  in  1311  it  was  held  of 
the  king  in  capite^  "  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  a  race  of 
ginger,  a  stalk  of  clove>gilly -flower,  and  suit  at  the  court  of  Bonlo^e." 
It  afterwards  passed  to  Aufred  De  Staunton,  Sir  John  De  Coggeuudl, 
and  others ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 

Surchased  by  John  Hawkms,  of  Braintree,  clothier.     His  grand- 
aughter  carried  it  in  marriage  to  Sir  John  Dawes,  of  Booking,  Bart. ; 
''*^     and  after  passing  through  other  families,  the  Hall  and  a  large  part  of 
the  land  has  come  back  to  the  Hawkins  family. — ^Ihe  only  poor  charitj 
is  a  rent-chu^e  of  2s.  8d.  out  of  Pointer  Farm,  left  by  Edmnnd 
Porter,  in  1558. 

Bbiohtlingssa,  an  important  fishing  village,  lies  below,  on  the 
right,  on  the  east  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Colne,  along  whose  bank 
the  parish  extends  for  about  three  miles.  It  forms  a  sort  of  little 
peninsula,  encompassed  by  the  river  on  one  side  and  by  narieable 
creeks  on  the  north  and  south,  so  that  at  high  water  it  is  approaeS&ble 
only  by  the  road  at  the  north-east  angle.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thonght 
that  this  was  the  island  in  which  Sie  Danes  took  refuge  from  the 
pursuit  of  Xing  Alfred.  It  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Harold ; 
and  consequently  coming  to  the  crown,  passed  as  part  of  the  spoil  of 
the  Conquest  to  Eudo  Dapifer,  the  great  patron  of  Colchester,  who 
gave  the  manor  to  St.  John's  Abbey.  At  the  dissolution,  Henry  Vlll. 
granted  it  to  Lord  Cromwell ;  it  reverted  to  the  crown  on  his  attainder; 
and  after  being  in  the  Henage  and  Colt  families,  waa  purchased  in. 
1763  by  Nicholas  Magens,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  whose  repre- 
sentatives it  still  continues,  Dorien  Magens,  Esq.,  of  Sussex,  being  the 
present  lord,  and  owner  of  most  of  the  soil.  The  parish  belongs  U>  the 
cinque  port  of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  possessed  various  peculiar  priTJ- 
leges,  such  as  its  property  being  exempt  fromcounty  rates,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants from  servingin  themilitia  and  on  juries.  Up  to  1804  a  depuiy-m&yor 
was  elected  for  the  parish ;  but  the  business  is  now  done  by  the  agent 
of  this  cinque  port  at  Wyvenhoe.    The  port  is  of  growing  uiportance 
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and  considerable  actiriij.  It  has  been  long  famed  for  its  oyster  trade, 
about  300  of  its  hardy  seafaring  sons  being  licensed  to  dredge  in  the 
waters  belonging  to  the  Colchester  corporation ;  and  abont  200  yessels, 
of  from  16  to  40  tons,  hailing  from  Bn^htlingsea,  are  engaged  in  this 
and  other  branches  of  the  fishing  business.  The  population  has 
nearly  trebled  within  the  last  50  years.  The  mother  church  is  a  good 
fabric,  standing  some  distance  from  the  village,  on  an  eleyated  spot, 
where  its  tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  94  feet,  forms  a  welcome  mid- 
mark  to  the  weary  mariner  as  his  sail  speeds  homeward  in  the  cold 
wintry  breeze.  In  the  chancel  of  the  sacred  building  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  costly  tomb  in  the  coxmty — the  expense '  of  its  erection,  it  is 
stated,  amounting  to  £6.000. — oyer  Nicholas  Ma^ens,  Esq.,  the 
purchaser  of  the  Hall  in  the  last  century ;  and  certainly  art  has  done 
its  best  to  render  beautiful  the  pile  of  wealth  thus  heaped  aboye  the 
naked  poverty  of  the  grave. — In  the  village  there  is  a  small  chapel-of- 
ease,  dedicated  to  St.  James.  There  is  a  school  in  the  parish  tor  the 
education  of  16  boys,  endowed  by  a  late  vicar  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor  with  £12.  a  year ;  and  there  is  a  charity  of  62s.  a  year  for  the 
poor,  left  by  the  Eev.  John  Sympson,  out  of  lands  in  Kir Dy. 

St.  Osyth. — The  Pbiobt. — ^A  little  to  the  northwara  we  pass 
Thobbinqton.  of  which  the  manorial  rights,  with  part  of  the  soil,  have 
belonged  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  since  1621,  when  they 
were  given  to  that  learned  body  by  the  Countess  of  Bichmond,  the 
foundress.    We  then  enter  St.  Osyth,  a  large  village,  eleven  miles 
from  Colchester,  standing  on  the  acclivities  of  a  brook,  which  falls, 
close  by,  into  a  creek,  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen. 
The  parish  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  extending  down  to  the 
ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  where  there  are  a  fort  and  martello 
towers.     In  this   locality  was  one    of  those  monastic  institutions 
which  studded  the  land ;  and  we  find  it,  not  a  heap  of  ruins,  overrun 
with  the  bramble  and   wreathed  in  cobwebs,  live  most  others  in 
the  county  which  have  a  trace  left  above-ground ;  but  there  is  life 
within  its  walls — a  bright  fire  still  blazing  upon  the  Priory  hearth-stone. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  religious  house  that  gave  name  to  the 
parish.  For  this  we  must  ^o  back  to  the  days  of  the  infant  Christianity 
of  the  land — even  to  the  times  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.    The  legend 
is,  that  the  Lady  Os^th,  or  Osyth,  the  daughter  of  one  of  these 
sovereigns,  brought  up  in  the  Chiltem  Hills,  near  Aylesbury,  had  made 
a  vow  of  virginity,  but  was  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry  Sighere, 
King  of  Essex,  a  convert  to  the  faith.    The  young  bride,  however, 
tricked  her  new  lord.    On  the  i^uptial  day  she  took  advantage  of  his 
temporary  absence,  and  placed  on  her  head  the  vestal  veil,  the  sign 
and  seal  of  her  settled  determination,  which  it  seems  he  respected,  and 
gave  her  this  parish  in  which  to  carry  out  her  religious  vows.    Here 
she  built  a  church,  and  founded  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  On  this  spot,  says  the  legend,  she  reached  the  digniiy  of  martyr- 
dom. In  one  of  the  trild  incursions  of  tbeDanes,under  Inguar  andHuboa, 
her  monastery  was  laid  waste,  and  she  herself  was  dragged  to  a  fountain 
near  by,  at  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wash  with  her  veiled 
virgins,  and  beheaded.    Her  body  was  first  buried  before  the  door  of 
her  church,  but  was  exhumed  and  taken  to  Aylesbury  for  fear  of 
the  Danes.    It  was  afterwards  brought  back ;  and  wondrous  tales  of 
miracles  wrought  by  her  means  brought  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  the  virgin  wife,  and  obtained  enrolment  for  her  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  Saxon  saints.    The  Danish  King,  Canute,  after  he  became 
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master  of  tho  oonntrj,  gave  the  pariah  to  Earl  Godwin ;  and  at  the 
survey  the  greater  port  of  it  was  found  in  the  see  of  London.  Bishop 
de  Belmeis,  about  1118,  founded  the  priory  upon  the  site  onwhic}i 
the  nunnery  had  stood  400  years  before,  for  Augustine  canons,  and  it 
became  one  of  Ihe  richest  and  most  powerful  in  the  land.  Its  pos- 
sessions extended  widely  over  the  county.  Besides  the  greater  psrt 
of  this  large  parish,  it  had  about  40  manors,  various  parcels  of  land,  tiie 
tithes  and  aovowsons  in  14  parishes,  with  alternate  presentations  snd 
part  of  the  tithes  in  others ;  a  chapel  in  Moulsham  and  another  at 
Brentwood — ^property  ample  for  one  of  our  nobles  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  suppression  there  was  an  abbot,  a  priest,  and  18  canons  in  the 
house  ;  and  when  the  surrender  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  July,  1539, 
the  revenues  amounted  to  £677. 7s.  2d.  The  Lord  GhanceUor  Audley, 
though  gorged  with  monastic  spoils,  cast  a  longing  eve  upon  the  fur 
possession.  His  rapacity,  like  love,  "  gained  appetite  m>m  what  it  fed 
on,"  and  he  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  obtain  the  j>rior^  and  the 
neighbouring  abbey  of  St.  John's,  because  they  would  give  lum  greater 
consequence  in  his  native  place  of  Colchester.  Some  of  his  lellerB  to 
the  Lord  Cromwell  upon  the  subject,  which  have  been  preserred  in 
the  Cottonian  collection,  contain  a  sad  illustration  of  the  meanness  of 
a  great  mind.  He  stoops  to  misrepresentation ;  pleads  poverty ;  sad 
even  proffers  a  bribe  for  the  support  of  his  application  to  the  kmg.  In 
one  of  them  he  says — 

*'  Tear  Lordship  knoweth  that  fyret  havyng  the  howse  and  park  at  Sejmt  Otjm,  hf 
his  Grace's  owen  assignment  durynge  his  Highnea'  plesure,  and  after  the  heose  d 
Seyut  Jobn's,  and  the  lands  nere  adjoynynsr,  by  your  meanes  apoynted  to  me  I9  ki< 
Higbnes,  and  now  to  forgo  al  this  sfaal  be  no  litell  loeee  to  my  pore  honeste  and  city- 
macion,  oonstderyng  this  to  be  in  the  contree  where  I  was  borne  and  nooet  nart  brav^ 
up,  and  also  there  ly  nere  my  pore  bowse  and  lands  that  I  fyrst  bylded  and  bovt.'' 

Again,  in  other  letters,  he  says— 

'*  Piese  it  your  good  Lordshipp  to  remember  my  sate.  Ffynt  towchyng  the  tnat- 
lacion  of  Seyut  Osyes  and  Seynt  John's  in  to  seculer  Priests,  accordyng  to  Baidh  ordi- 
nances as  slial  plese  the  Kyntr  s  Migeste,  and  his  Grace  ahal  have  of  every  of  the  aid 
bowses  for  the  same  oon  Mli.  As  for  Seynt  Osyee,  all  though  it  be  a  great  bouo  in 
bj'ldyng,  I  assure  you  it  ys  onholsom  for  dvvellyng,  by  cause  it  ys  nere  the  sea  asd 
roershes.  This  house  also  stondy  th  in  the  oonfyne  of  the  realme  nere  ^e  aees,  and  a  howsB 
kepyug  gret  hospital)' te  for  the  releefe  of  dyvers  smal  townee  abowt  it.  The  stcpU  ai« 
ys  a  oomon  marke  for  maryuers  upon  the  sees.  And  as  I  suppose,  if  it  were  suppressed, 
fcwe  of  eny  estimnciou  wilbe  content  contynually  to  dwel  there  and  kepe  hospitalyU. 
All  the  possessions  go  under  VIcli  certyfyed.  Your  Lordshipp  knowotb  this  boon  si 
well  as  I." 

"  I  send  to  you  a  true  Copy  of  the  value  of  the  goods  of  St.  Osiee,  and  of  tbe  pntia' 
lariteez  thereof,  delyrered  to  me  by  Myldmay,  the  auditor,  oon  of  the  oomyinoMni 
wherby  your  Lordshipp  may  percey  ve  the  comeuts  of  al  the  same  goods,  with  tbe  eitr* 
mate  of  leade  aud  bells.  I  was  not  at  the  dissoluoyon  of  tbe  howa^  nor  have  eny 
peny worth  of  the  goods,  but  I  thynke  the  corny ssioners  have  aervyd  tbe  Kjo^i 
Msjesto  both  hoiiestelv'  and  truly.  The  comyssioners  were,  Sir  John  Sayntder,  Sir 
William  Pirton,  Myldmay  and  Jobson  whidie  be  ii  of  tbe  Court  of  tbe  Augmsohicka, 
and  a  Mastor  in  Chauncery  with  them  to  take  the  surrender.  In  dede^  I  sent  for  tba 
abbet  afore  tbe  diuolucion,  and  inducyd  bym  to  yelde  tho  bowse  to  the  Eynge's  Miyeste 
with  hys  good  wyll,  and  that  he  shuld  exort  bis  convent  to  couforme  them  to  tbe  sanut 
who  by  my  advise  and  exortation  conformed  themeelfe  as  humble  subjects,  without  nor* 
moor  or  grugge.  Wherein  I  trust  I  have  not  for  my  part  lervyd  the  Kyng«*s  Higbafl 
amysae." 

CromweU,  however,  whom  Audley  was  endeavouring  to  engage  as 
an  intercessor,  secured  the  property  for  himself.  On  his  attamaer  it 
reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  fSdward  YI.  sold  the  priory,  and  great 
part  of  the  manors  and  endowments,  to  Lord  Daroy,  the  bhambenain 
of  his  household,  for  £3,974  9s.  4id«  This  nobleman  polled  down  put 
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of  the  baildings  and  conyerted  the  remainder  into  his  country  seat. 
One  of  the  Darcy's,  in  1626,  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  Kivers,  which 
was  carried  into  the  family  of  Savage  by  marriage  ;  and  the  last  of 
tliis  line  was  the  nobleman  connected  with  the  extraordinary  story, 
over  which  decency  draws  a  reil,  of  the  criminality  and  cruelty  of  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  birth  and  treatment  of  Sarage,  the 
poet.  As  he  died  without  legitimate  male  issue,  he  gave  his  estates  to 
Bessy,  his  natural  daughter,  who  married  Frederick  Zulestein  de 
>'^a88au,  Earl  of  Bochford,  a  descendant  of  a  natural  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  it  was  to  this  lady,  who  appears  to  have  often  befriended 
the  reckless  poet,  that  Savage— accoraing  to  tiie  story  referred  to,  a 
natural  son  of  the  same  father— addressed  the  poem  in  which  he 
toachingly  says — 

"  Hail  Kivers !  hallow'd  shade,  detoend  from  rest ! 

Descend  and  smile  to  see  thy  Rochford  blest : 

Weep  DOt  ibe  scenes  through  which  my  life  most  ran, 

Thoagh  fate,  fleet-footed,  scents  thy  languid  son. 

The  bar  that,  darkening,  crossed  my  crested  claim. 

Yields  at  her  charms,  and  brightens  in  their  flame ; 

That  blood  which  honoured  in  thy  Rochford  reigns, 

In  cold,  unwilling  wanderings  trac'd  my  veins. 

Want's  wintry  realm  froze  hard  around  my  Tiew, 

And  scorn's  keen  blasts  a  cutting  ani^uish  blew. 

To  such  sad  weight  my  gathering  gnefs  were  wrought, 

Life  seemed  not  life,  but  when  couTulsed  with  thought; 

Decreed  beneath  a  mother's  frown  to  pine, 

Madness  were  ease,  to  misery  form'd  like  mine." 

In  conBec[uence  of  this  marriage  the  estates  were  settled  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1721.  The  fourth  Earl  of  Bochford  died  without  issue 
m  1781,  and  the  property  came  to  the  Nassau's.  The  priory  is  now 
the  seat  of  J.  R,  Eirby,  Esq.,  who  married  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the 
late  W.  F.  Nassau,  Esq. ;  another  was  united  to  William  Brandreth, 
Esq.,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  resides  in  a  new  house  about  a 
mile  distant. 

The  Priorjr,  as  to  its  situation,  by  no  means  justifies  the  deprecatory 
terms  in  which  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  spoke  of  it.  It  stands  in  a 
park  of  about  800  acres,  on  a  delightful  spot,  commanding  fine  yiews 
oyer  the  country  and  to  seaward,  esi)ecially  firom  three  towers  on  the 
eastern  side  and  an  observatory  which  rises  above  the  sharp  pointed 
^bles  of  a  range  of  ancient  Tudor  buildings  which  occupy  one  side  of 
the  Quadrangle.  There  are  apartments  in  each  stor^  of  this  lofty  look- 
out, but  they  have  been  long  disused.  The  vast  pile  has  undergone 
various  alterations  at  difierent  periods.  The  north  side  may  be  called 
the  modem  mansion,  built  of  jed  brick  with  stone  dressings ;  but  the 
principal  entrance  is  by  a  ^and  tower  gateway  on  the  souui,  the  front 
of  which  is  adorned  with  rich  tracery,  niches,  and  other  ornaments, 
and  flanked  by  two  lofty  embatUea  towers  of  flint  and  hewn  stone. 
These  contain  spacious  apartments,  formerly  used  for  balls  and  baronial 
festivities.  A  glance  at  this  gateway  alone  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to 
St  Osyth  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  olden  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place  in  the  time  of  the  priors  and  the  coroneted  families 
which  have  since  made  it  their  home.  The  present  proprietor  is  doing 
i&uch  towards  the  restoration  of  the  mansion. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Osyth  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  stands 
OQ  the  south  side  of  the  park,  and  is  a  fine  building.  Bishop  Belmeis 
was  buried  here,  and  Weever  ^ves  his  epitaph,  smce  obliterated,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation :-- 
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"  Here  lietli  RidiArd  Beftavejen,  sarnaroed  Biifai,  Bisbop  of  London,  a  min  of  pro- 
bity and  far  advanced  in  years,  diligent  Uiroueliout  life,  our  religions  foander,  nod  one 
tliRt  conferred  mudi  good  on  ns,  and  the  ministers  of  the  churcb  of  St.  Paul ;  lie  did 
16th  Janaary,  1127,  ou  whose  soal  the  Highest  have  merpy." 

There  are  in  the  chancel  several  battered  and  defaced  monumenU  of 
the  Lords  Darcy. 

The  chtLrities  of  the  parish  are  a  rent-charge  of  £2.  12b.  for  six  poor 
widows,  out  of  land  in  St.  Clore's  farm ;  and  five  acres  of  land  aad 
seven  tenements  given  by  donors  now  unknown. 

Farther  down  the  coast,  with  the  German  Ocean  opening  upon  nsoa 
the  right,  are  GrBEATand  LirxLE  Clacton,  which  formed  one  panshat 
the  time  of  the  survey.*  Great  and  Little  Holland  adjoin ;  me  manor 
of  the  former  belonging  to  Samuel  Dennis,  Esq.,' of  the  latt^  to  Bobert 
Hills,  Esq. ;  and  beyond  them  is  the  little  parish  of  Frintok,  which  1im 
been  reduced  to  its  present  diminutive  state  by  the  encroachment  of 
the  waves.  Its  village  disappeared  beneath  their  attacks  two  eeniories 
ago  ;  of  its  church  upon  the  cliffs  a  storm  in  1703  left  onljr  a  wreck  of 
the  west  end,  with  accommodation  for  about  a  dozen  worsmppers;  and 
the  site  of  the  Hall  is  now  some  half  a  mile  out  at  sea.— Eobert  Hills, 
Esq.,  owns  part  of  the  lands. 

skirting  the  parishes  forming  the  Sokens — ^Walton,  Kirby,  and 
Thorpe — which  foTm  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  have  a  history  of  their 
own,  to  be  treated  of  separately — ^we  reach  Tvndbino,  wmch  gires 
name  to  the  Hundred,  and  lies  about  its  centre.  It  is  a  fine  large 
parish,  with  a  straj^gliujE^  village,  and  the  union-house  of  the  dismct, 
but  presents  little  either  in  its  present  aspect  or  olden  history  to  detain 
us.  John  Gardinall,  Esq.,  is  lord,  and  resides  at  the  manor  house,  a 
good  mansion  with  pleasure-grounds  well  laid  out  and  finely  wooded ; 
and  the  Hall,  a  tasteful  modem  mansion  in  the  Swiss  style,  is  the  seat 
of  Eobert  Hardy,  Esq.  Turning  coastward  after  rounding  the  Sokens, 
we  find  Beai7mont-cum-Mosb  on  an  eminence  at  the  headofHain* 
ford  Water,  a  navigable  creek,  and  including  two  smaU  islands  on  the 
shore.  Anciently  this  was  two  parishes,  but  they  were  consolidated 
in  1678 ;  and  since  then  Mose  church  has  lain  a  ruin.  Beaumont  Hall, 
in  the  Elizabethan  stvle,  standing  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  ^Q^ 
view  of  the  ocean,  belongs  to  Guy's  Hospital,  together  with  the  manor, 
having  been  purchased  by  that  body  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford  in  tJie 
last  century.  Still  keeping  our  pathway  along  the  coast,  we  pa^aj^^ 
Oakleys,  Great  and  Little,  the  first  of  which  has  a  good  village,  'iat 
Hall  is  a  large  brick  mansion,  commanding  good  views  of  the  aea,  and 
is  the  seat  of  George  Boll,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  fermB  of 
Skigghaws,  Stone  Hall,  and  Dengwell  Hall  belong  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Litfle  Oakley  rises  boldly  from  the  shore,  and  along  the  north-west 
boundary  of  it  runs  a  small  creek  from  Harwich  harbour.  Sir  o-  ^ 
Eowley  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  is  an  ancient  and 
interesting  structure,  and  was  well  restored  some  years  ago  by  the 
exertions  and  liberality  of  the  Rev.  G.  Burmester,  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  and  friends  whom  his  ofibrts  brought  to  ^^: 
Bahset,  the  next  pariah,  skirts  the  boundary  of  the  borough  oi 
Harwich,  extending  from  the  ocean  to  tiie  estuary  of  the  Stour. 

*  There  are  nlmshoQeefl  in  Great  CUoton,  founded  by  James  Meskcll,  in  1^'^' ^^ 
three  iniDRtee,  who  have  So.  6d-  aod  a  loaf  weekly.  The  poor  have  a  renl-cb«rge  of  *^' 
puichaaod  with  money  left  by  H.  Rainsford,  in  1738,  and  the  dividend  of  £60.  tm, 
left  by  an  nnkuown  donor. — In  Little  Clacton  the  poor  have  therentof  SSia^^ 
laud,  purchased  with  monqr  left  by  WiUiam  Uabbard,  in  169d, 
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It  has  a  neat  Tillage  and  many  good  honses  scattered  amone  its  lands. 
Anoiently  the  pansli  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Fitzwalters 
and  of  tJie  Earls  of  Oxford ;  but  it  was  long  since  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  smaller  manors.  The  old  manor-house  of  Stoor  Hall  is 
ft  large  and  handsome  mansion,  occupied  by  James  Barker,  Esq.,  who 
is  the  lord ;  and  the  Garland  family  own  Michaelstow  Hall,  an  estate 
to  which  1»600  acres  were  added  about  50  years  ago  by  embankments 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Stoor.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building ; 
and  in  the  hamlet  or  manor  of  Foulton  was  formerly  a  chapel  at  which 
the  yicar  was  obliged  to  officiate,  but  the  lands  with  which  it  was 
endowed  were  swept  away  on  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  and  the 
building  was  demolished  centuries  ago. 

Wix  JS'u'NKBBT. — In  completing  our  circuit  of  the  Hundred,  we 
pursue  the  road  from  Harwich  towards  Colchester,  by  the  yerge  of 
the  Stour,  and  pass  Wsabnbss,  a  pleasant  parish  by  the  riyer  side, 
which  anciently  oelonged  to  the  abbey  of  Bury,  but  now  owns  E.  M. 
Garland,  Esq.,  as  its  manorial  lord.*  l^e  rural  inland  parish  of  Wix 
fies  on  our  left.  It  is  diyided  into  two  small  villages,  called  Wix 
Cross  and  Wis  Green.  Eight  hundred  years  Sjgo,  the  manor, 
which  now  belongs  to  E.  W.  Garland,  Esq.,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Edeva,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  after  the  Conquest 
we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Walter  the  Deacon,  who  contrived  to 
Becnre  a  good  slice  of  the  lands  of  the  county ;  and  his  sons — the 
ancestors  of  the  great  family  of  Hastings — founded  a  ntmnery  here 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
endowed  it  with  two  caracutes  of  land,  seven  villanes,  the  church,  a 
garden,  and  the  third  of  the  vil,  besides  property  elsewhere.  The 
endowment  was  augmented  by  Henry  II.,  who  granted  the  prioress 
and  her  nuns  large  privileges  and  exemptions ;  and  b^  subsequent 
donations  they  acquired  lands  or  tithes  in  Purleigh,  Tendring,  Mistley, 
Great  Oakley,  Fordham,  and  Benham,  besides  otnerproperty  in  Suffolk. 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  nunnery  during  tne  400  jrears  of 
its  existence.  The  sisterhood  appear  to  have  flourished  within  their 
quiet  walls,  and  sung  their  vesper  hymns,  prayed,  and  passed  away 
with  other  institutions  at  the  Beformation,  when  their  yearly  income 
was  £92. 12s.  3d.  This  is  a  small  sum  even  for  the  decent  mainte- 
nance of  one  person  in  our  day ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
prioress  in  her  time  was  able — unless  in  times  of  scarcity — to  buy  a 
quarter  of  wheat  for  2s. :  a  fat  ox  for  6s.  8d. ;  a  fat  goose  for  2d. ;  a  nig  for 
Id. ;  a  gallon  of  wine  for  6d. ;  while  the  bailiff  who  sunerintendea  the 
cultivation  of  her  lands  paid  only  Id.  for  a  new  nlougn ;  Is.  2d.  for  a 
dung  cart  and  all  that  belonged  to  it ;  and  paid  tne  reapers  in  the  first 
weeK  of  harvest  only  2d.  a  day.  This  religious  house  did  not  fall 
under  the  blow  of  the  Eighth  Henry ;  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope's 
bull  obtained  by  Wolsey,  and  its  revenue  was  intended  for  his  contem- 
plated colleges  ;  but  after  his  fall  the  property  was  granted  away  by 
the  crown.  The  nunnery  stood  on  what  is  still  called  the  Abbey 
f*ann,  iu  a  field  not  far  from  the  church,  where  the  ponds  which 
furnished  the  fish  on  fast  days  may  yet  be  traced.  The  nuns,  being 
the  possessors  of  the  church  living,  appropriated,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  order,  all  the  tithes  to  their  own  use,  and  gave  a  priest  £6  13s.  4d. 
a-year  to  perform  divine  service.  After  the  Beformation,  no  one  being 
found  to  do  duty  for  this  miserable  stipend,  the  disused  church  became 

*  The  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  Ss.  8d.  from  on  nnlcnofni  donor. 
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mnons,  and  at  last  fell  down.  In  1740  the  aisle  was  raised  from  iii 
rain,  fitted  np,  and  formed  into  the  present  ohuroh ;  but  the  perpetual 
curacy  even  now  is  worth  only  £150.,  althoug^h  the  tithes  have  been 
commuted  at  £840. — ^a  sad  comment  on  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
were  managed  at  the  Beformation. — The  only  charitable  endowment 
in  the  parijui  is  £5.  a-year  out  of  Clay's  Farm,  left  by  Sobert  Clarke, 
in  1731,  for  teaching  seren  poor  children ;  and  this  is  paid  to  the 
mistress  of  the  natiomd  school 

BsADViBLD  adjoins  Wix,  and  has  a  good  Tillage  near  the  highroad, 
on  the  pleasant  accliyity  abore  the  estuary  and  marsh-lands  of  the 
Stour.  The  Hall,  now  occupied  by  a  farmer,  was  formeijy  a  large 
mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Grimstons  and  of  Sir  Harbottle  GrimstoQ, 
who,  as  already  seen,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedinp  of  the 
Commonwedth  and  the  parliament  of  the  Bestoration.  There  is  a 
cottage  for  the  poor,  and  three  rods  of  land  given  by  an  unknown 
donor. 

Mi.NNiNaTBBB,  though  it  has  a  customary  market  for  oom^'aod 
cattle  on  Thursdays,  comprises  but  about  20  acres,  and  is  only  ahamk 
of  MisTLBY,  which  forms,  in  fact,  its  eastern  suburb,  while  Lawford 
constitutes  the  western.  With  their  fine  port  and  ezteuBire  qnajs 
they  form,  combined,  a  place  of  considerable  business ;  the  Stovr,  on 
whose  southern  bank  tney  stand,  being  accessible  for  vessels  of  25<l 
tons  up  to  this  point,  and  naviffable  20  miles  fxirther,  up  to  Sadborj. 
It  is  at  this  spot  that  the  river  begins  to  expand  into  a  broad  estuary.: 
and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  on  the  first  break  of  morning, 

*'  When  the  waking  sunbeams  friogre 
With  gold  the  trembling  waters," 

and  we  turn  our  gaze  up  the  Stour,  with  the  clifis  on  the  right  wooded 
to  their  summit,  busy  lire  awakening  all  along  tho  spacious  quaja,whero 
many  of  the  500  vessels  which  belong  to  the  port  are  begiQningto  moTe 
and  preparing  to  give  out  their  canvas  wings  to  the  breeze,  the  scene  ii 
altogether  the  most  picture8C|ue  to  be  found  along  this  part  of  the 
coast — though  abounaing,  as  it  does,  with  views  of  maritime  life  and 
rural  beauty.  At  the  Domesday  survey,  Manningtree  and  a  part  of 
Mistley,  was  held  by  Adeliza,  the  half-sister  of  the  Conqueror,  bet 
subsequently  went  to  an  Augustine  nunnery  in  Devonshire,  aad  the 
other  manor  of  Mistley  belonged  to  the  Pnory  of  St.  Osjth.  Aft<?r 
the  E^formation  the  property  was  granted  away,  and  about  1680il  wss 
purchased  by  Edward  Eigby,  Esq.,  whoso  son  Duilt  Mistley  flail.  The 
mansion  was  enlarged  and  adorned,  and  made  one  of  the  omamenta  ot 
this  part  of  the  county,  by  the  Kight  Hon.  Bichard  Bigby,  Master  oi 
the  KoUs  in  Ireland,  and  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The  pretty 
little  hamlet,  too,  known  as  Mistley  Thorn,  was  the  creation  of  ihii 
gentleman.  He  erected  60  good  dwellings  there,  made  a  quay,  buiit 
granaries  and  warehouses,  and  also  a  handsome  church  in  place  of  tii<? 
old  one,  which  lay  in  ruins  about  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward.  The 
£igby*s  were  succeeded  by  the  Earls  Hivers,  who  partially  deacrtea 
the  place ;  and  the  Hall,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  about  half  am-^^ 
above  the  Stour,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  park  of  700  acres, extensive 
gardens  and  plantations,  was  pulled  down  in  1845,  the  material  sold. 
and  the  property  lotted  out  to  the  highest  bidders.  This  was  regardea 
at  the  time  as  a  misfortune  for  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  fousu. 
however,  that  ever  since  the  place  has  been  growing  in  business  anu 
importance.    The  land  thus  set  free  gave  greater  scope  to  indoatry- 
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allowed  oommeroe  more  elbow-Toom  for  its  efforts.  Dwellings,  wharres, 
warehoiues,  maltings  and  millfl  have  been  bnilt,  and  the  population  has 
larf^elj  inoreaaed — so  much  does  the  robust  trade  of  the  present  day 
depend  upon  itself,  and  so  little  upon  the  protecting  shadow  of  even  a 
lordlj  dwelling.  Yarious  food  country  seats,  however,  adorn  the 
pleasant  neighbourhood — Mistley  Place,  occupied  by  E.  Norman,  Esq. ; 
the  New  Hall,  by  Bobert  Page,  Esq. ;  Lawford  Hall,  a  large  mansion 
standing  in  a  fine  park,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Greene,  the  lady  of  the 
ancient  manor,  which  was  nart  of  the  possessions  of  Harold  before  the 
Conquest,  and  has  been  held  by  the  JJourchier,  Waldegrave,  and  other 
famiuea ;  and  Lawford  House,  the  elegant  residence  oi  Thomas  Nunn, 
Esq.  The  chapel  at  Manningtree,  in  which  is  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Ormond,  one  of  the  nuirtyrs  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  was  built 
about  1616,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  which  stood  on  the  rising 
ground  near  the  site  of  the  present,  and  it  was  considerably  enlarged 
some  years  ago.  The  curacy  was  consolidated  with  Mistley  up  to  1^0, 
but  in  that  year  it  was  constituted  a  separate  benefice.  Anciently  there 
was  a  guild  here  called  Trinity  Guild,  with  an  income  of  £8.  5s.  4d., 
which  passed  into  lay  hands.  The  church  of  Lawford  is  an  ancient 
structure.  It  has  undergone  many  changes ;  but  the  walls  are  still 
ornamented  with  yarious  elaborate  old  stone  carvings. 

The  only  chanty  in  Manningtree  is  a  houso  occupied  by  poor  people 
—formerly  the  workhouse— belieyed  to  haye  been  given  by  —  Smith, 
about  1680.  Eichard  Eigby,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1732,  directed  by  his 
will  tiie  establishment  of  six  almshouses,  the  inmates  to  have  six  chal- 
drons of  coals,  24  bushels  of  wheat,  and  24  bushels  of  barley  or  malt 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  wharf;  but  the  charity  was  not  carried  out, 
and  since  tne  inquiry  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  directed  the  value  of  the  coals,  wheat,  and 
barley  to  be  distributed  amongst  six  poor  parishioners. — Li  Lawford 
the  sexton  has  a  house  given  by  Mr.  Pecksale ;  and  in  1723  John  Leach 
left  a  house,  bam,  and  22  acres  of  land,  a  fi;arden,  and  12  acres  of 
land  now  forming  part  of  the  Hall  park,  for  clothing  ten  poor  people, 
and  schooling  ten  poor  children  of  the  parish. 

AsDLBiGH,  the  last  parish  in  the  Hundred,  on  its  north-west  comer, 
has  a  pleasant  village  four  miles  further  on  the  road  to  Colchester. 
It  is  a  large  parish,  being  38  miles  in  circumference.  The  manor  of 
Picotts,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  family  which  held  it  in  ancient 
times,  belongs  to  E.  Eeove,  Esq. ;  Bovills,  a  title  also  derived  from 
an  owner  in  the  time  of  Henry  XL,  to  W.  S.  Lamb,  Esq. ;  and 
Martells  Hall  to  Lord  Ashburton.  The  park,  a  good  mansion,  is 
the  residence  of  J.  P.  Osborne,  Esq.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
modem  structure,  having  been  rebuilt  some  years  ago. — The  parish 
has  the  right  of  sending  twelve  free  scholars  to  Dedham  Grammar 
School ;  and  the  poor  have  £2.  lOs.  a-year  from  Love's  charity. 
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The  town  of  Harwich,  though  it  has  the  largest  population,  and  is 
the  most  important  sea-port  on  our  coast,  is  only  a  hamlet  of  Borer- 
court,  extending  over  aoout  90  acres.  It  stands  on  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  county,  on  a  strip  of  land  which  runs  out  into  the 
sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east.  Bounding  the  point  to  the 
northward  is  the  fine  haven,  and  the  estuary  formed  by  the  conflQence 
of  the  Orwell  and  the  Stour.  The  town  itself  is  not  one  of  much 
pretension  as  regards  the  character  of  its  streets  and  the  architeetnnd 
beauty  of  its  buildings.  It  was  said  of  it  long  ago  "  it  is  a  town  of 
hurry  and  business,  not  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  ;  yet  the  inhabitants 
seem  warm  in  their  nests"— a  description  yery  applicable  to  it  at  Uie 
time  it  was  the  packet  station  and  the  busy  outlet  for  all  the  traffic  to 
northern  Europe.  But  the  cold  shadow  of  official  neglect  has  uassed 
over  the  locality  since  then.  The  profitable  bustle  of  the  Frenea  wiur 
ceased.  The  government  packets  were  afterwards '  transferred  to 
another  port.  "  Moodj  silence"  reigned  in  the  streets,  and  the  town 
and  its  trade  bore  visible  signs  of  decay.  The  sun,  however,  is 
beginning  to  gleam  through  the  clouds  that  long  hovered  over  the 
headland.  The  railway  has  brought  back  part  of  the  foreign  traffic. 
The  government  has  turned  attention  to  the  protection  of  its  fine  port, 
and  a  breakwater  has  been  run  1,650  feet  into  the  sea,  at  a  cost  of 
£56,000.,  granted  by  parliament,  to  shelter  the  harbour  and  modify 
ike  waves,  which  were  making  inroads  on  the  shore — ^this  work,  witt 
other  improvements  of  the  harbour,  involving  an  outlay  of  £132,000. 
J.  Bagshaw,  Esq^  has  expended  a  fortune  in  building  villas  and  terraces, 
and  converting  JDovercourt  into  a  fashionable  watering-place — a  specu- 
lation that  has  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  individual,  but  must 
tend  hereafter  to  the  benefit  of  the  place.  And  it  is  a  spot  well  calcn- 
lated  to  prove  attractive  to  the  traveller  and  the  health- seeking  loiterer 
along  our  coast.  If,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  we  take  our  stand  on 
Beacon-hiU,  a  mile  above  the  town — which  is  then  gently  swept  by  the 
refreshing  sea-breeze,  but  is  a  position  we  should  not  covet  in  a  wmtrf 
keen  nor -easter — a  scene  in  which  the  picturesque  is  interwoven  wita 
historical  memories  is  spread  around  us.    We  stand  in  the  midst  of 
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fortifications  wliioli  the  Bomans  erected  around  the  spot.  The  tnmnliu 
on  which  our  feet  rest  was  'raised  either  by  the  imperial  race,  or  the 
ancient  sea-kings  who  lived  upon  jonder  waters,  as  a  tomb  over  some 
honoured  chieftain  whom  they  mterred  here  with  all  the  rites  of 
heathen  worship ;  or  perhaps,  gpin^  further  back,  the  ceremony 
was  accompanied  with  some  grim  Drmdical  sacrifice.  Away  to  the  east 
stretches  tne  ocean,  the  great  highway  to  the  northern  nations  ;  and 
on  a  neck  of  land  running  up  from  the  Suffolk  coast,  extending  like  a 
dark  streak  into  its  waters,  rise  the  grim  walls  of  Languard  Fort,  with 
the  muzzles  of  its  slumbering  guns  effectually  protecting  the  passage 
into  the  harbour.  Close  to  us  on  the  land  side  is  a  formi&ble  redoubt, 
whose  fire,  if  necessary,  would  cross  that  of  the  fort.  Below  it,  £rom 
the  point  at  which  we  stand,  a  broad  esplanade  runs  by  the  water -side 
up  to  Harwich,  which  is  seen  be^rond  with  its  two  light-houses,  built 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  pinnacles  of  its  splendid  church,  its 
ordnance  depot,  its  guildhall,  ana  its  custom-house— that  Harwich  on 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  looked  down  from  yonder  hiU-top,  and 
cxcliumed — "  A  pretty  little  town,  and  wants  nothing."  This  is  a  de- 
scription that  does  not  exactly  apply  to  it  now,  since,  if  we  are  to  belieye 
the  inhabitants,  it  wants  a  epreat  deal.  It  wants  a  little  more  trade;  it 
wants  back  the  packets  and  the  government  patronage ;  and  it  wants 
the  traffic  to  the  north  thorougmy  opened  up  through  its  streets  and 
port.  Beyond  the  town  we  look  £>rtn  upon  uie  harbour,  the  finest  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  500  smps,  100  of  them  men-of-war, 
hare  lain  at  anchor,  and  ridden  out  a  storm  without  fouling  or  disaster. 
Off  to  the  western  side  is  Orwell  haven,  near  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  Stour — the  scene  of  the  earliest  of  those  sea  fights  which 
have  rendered  our  island  secure  and  our  history  glorious.  It  was 
here  that  fast  upon  a  thousand  years  ago  the  fleet  of  Xing  AL&ed 
encountered  the  war-ships  of  the  Danes,  and  beat  them ;  though  the 
infant  navy  of  England  did  not  fare  so  well  in  a  second  fight  which 
took  place  in  these  waters  soon  afterwards.  Around  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbour  and  haven  runs  the  coast  of  Suffolk ;  and  further  inland 
are  seen  the  pleasant  wooded  hills  which  rise  above  the  banks  of  the 
Orwell. 

Harwich  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Bomans.  Their  foot- 
prints have  been  traced  around  every  part  of  it.  It  was  hardly 
probable  that  warlike  people  would  overlook  a  point  like  this ;  and 
accordingly  there  liave  been  discovered  traces  of  a  Boman  road, 
leading  from  the  Beacon-hill  field,  fragments  of  tesselated  pavements, 
funereal  urns,  and  buried  coins,  testi^ring  to  the  fact  that  this  point 
was  one  of  the  rivets  of  their  chain  of  mastership.  Probably  the 
count  of  the  Saxon  shore  kept  a  force  here  prepared  to  resist  all 
hostile  rovers  from  sea-ward,  jlieir  successors,  the  Saxons,  occupied 
it  as  an  important  military  station.  This  is  evident  from  the  name  they 
gave  it — ^the  Army's  ('astie ;  and  the  Danes  in  turn  raised  defensive 
works  upon  the  spot.  Pormerly  fortifications,  and  the  remains  of  a 
camp,  appare&tiy  of  great  antiquitjr,  were  to  be  seen ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  attacxs  of  tne  modem  improving  pick-axe,  may  still  be  faintly 
traced  running  along  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour,  from  just 
without  the  town  gate  to  the  Beacon-hill  field,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  the  tumulus,  regarded,  as  before  stated,  as  the  tomb  of  some 
olden  chieftain.  Ihese  works  have  been  considered  Boman;  but 
^ale  attributes  them  to  the  Danes,  as  well  as  the  bulwarks  and  the 
caatla  of  the  town  itself.    It  is  not,  however,  till  884  that  we  hava 
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any  direct  notice  of  this  neighbourhood.     In  that  year  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  teUs  of  the  fierce  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stonr— that  is,  in 
Harwich  haven.     Harwich,  however,  aa  a  town,  did  not  exist  at  tiiis 
period.    Orwell,  it  is  said,  was  long  after  this  the  living  capital  of 
the  locality.    It  stood  about  five  miles  further  to  the  east,  at  the 
point  now  called  the  West  Eocks ;  but  the  devouring  sea  has  swallowed 
up  its  wharves  and  meadows,  its  dwellings,  its  cnurches,  its  trade, 
and  almost  its  memory.    In  the  last  century,  and  occasionally  even 
now,  some  old  ruins  of  its  buildings,    a  s(][uare  stone  or  a  pros- 
trated pinnacle,  may  be  seen  at  low  water  rising  above  the  waves 
like  the  ghost  of  the  drowned  city.     The  river,  too,  is  believed  to 
have  undergone  great  change  since  ancient  days.    Tradition  has  it 
tiiat  it  formerly  ran  in  a  straightcr  current  than  at  present,  and  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  sea  about  Hoasly  Bay,  under  the  highlands  of 
Walton  Coltness  and  Felixstowe.  What  are  called  the  Fleets,  between 
the  latter  place  and  Landguard  Fort,  are  stated  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  channel ;  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  has  been 
brought  considerably  more  to  the  southward.    It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  channel  is  artificial,  but  this  is  improbable.   It  is  more  likelj 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  natural  action  of  the  waters ;  because, 
as  the  old  historian  of  the  town  observes,  the  making  of  a  channel  two 
miles  wide  is  so  stupendous  a  work  that  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
accomplished  without  some  record  being  left  of  it.    From  the  de- 
struction of  the  town  of  Orwell,   and    the  shifting  of  the  shore, 
Harwich  grew  into  a  place  of  trading  importance.    This  must  have 
been  at  a  very  early  date.    The  old  walls,  most  of  which  have  noir 
disappeared,  were  of  very  ancient  character — ^so  ancient  that  they  must 
have  been  raised  before   the  time  when  we  begin  to  read  of  the 
town  as  a  free  borough.    The  castle,  too,  was  very  old  and  of  con- 
siderable strength.    It  comprised  various  buildings  and  a  high  tower, 
the  thick  walls  of  which  were  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Orwell    It 
contained  the  guildhall  and  the  town  prison,  and  formed  of  itself  s 
distinct  parish  or  liberty,  called  the  Castle  Point.     It  had  its  own 
church  or  chapel  attached  to  it.    It  constituted,  of  course,  one  of  the 
chief  defences  of  the  town ;  but  neglect  and  the  sapping  of  the  waters 
having  laid  it  in  ruins  centuries  ago,  the  corporate  body  and  the 
prisoners  were  driven    out  to  seek  a  home   elsewhere ;   and,  thus 
abandoned,  its  walls,  and  tower,  and  ramparts  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared.   In  the  13th  of  Edward  II.  (1312)   Thomas  Brotherton, 
son  of  Edward  I.,  had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  manor  of  Dover- 
court,  with  the  village  or  town  of  Harwich,  which  from  the  Conqneat 
had  been  held  by  the  De  Veres ;  and  he  obtained  the  charter  of 
immunities,  in  wnich  "  his  men  and  tenants  of  the  said  town"  were 
made  free ;  he  also  obtained  a  license  for  a  market  to  be  held  on 
Tuesdays.    The  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  from  this  time  doini 
to  the  beheading  of  Thomas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  also  the  his- 
tory of  Harwich.    They  were  the  lords  paramount,  and  the  t-own  was 
governed  according  to  their  directions.    They  exercised  royal  juris- 
diction over  the  place  and  the  adjacent  waters  ;  they  had  a  house  near 
the  churchyard,  where  they  held  courts  of  admiralty  ;  they  appointed 
various  officers,  had  the  return  of  all  writs,  and  the  right  to  all  waif^ 
and  strays  and  felons*  goods,  and  cognizance  over  all  crimes  except 
treason.    When  the  duke  died  on  the  block  his  rights  came  to  the 
crown,  in  which  Elizabeth  retained  the  lordships  for  ner  life ;  but  in 
1697  granted  the  privileges  enumerated  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
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borcmgh,  and  the^  snbsequently  passed  to  the  corporate  bodj  ;  but 
the  coart  of  admiralty  Has  long  been  discontinued.  King  James 
granted  the  manors  to  Sir  John  Whitmore,  from  which  fazmly  they 
passed  by  purchase  to  Sir  Thomas  Duvall,  who  became  recorder,  and 
one  of  tne  representatives  of  the  borough  in  parliament.  They  are 
now  the  property  of  E.  W.  Garland,  Esq. 

The  Cobpobatb  Body. — Harwich  was  a  town  before  it  was  a 
borough,  and  a  borough  before  it  was  a  free  borough,  as  already  seen 
by  the  grant  of  Edward  II.  This  grant  was  continued  by  various 
succeedmg  monarchs.  Of  the  first  form  of  government  nothing  is 
known ;  out  in  the  reign  of  Henry  "VT.  the  place  was  ruled  by 
'*  the  bailiffs,  constables,  and  tenants  of  Harwicn."  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  the  churchwardens  were  the  chamberlains  and  treasurers 
of  the  borouffh ;  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  roledby  twelve 
burgesses,  wno  were  sometimes  called  capital  burgesses.  What  may 
be  called,  however,  the  great  charter  of  the  borough  was  granted  on 
the  12th  of  August,  in  the  second  year  of  King  James,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney-general,  who 
became  the  first  recorder  under  it.  This  charter  incorporated  the 
burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Harwich,  and  ^*  the  tenants,  residents,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Dovercourt,  near,  adjacent,  and  adjoining 
to  the  said  borough."  There  was  to  be  a  mayor  annually  chosen  out 
of  eight  aldermen,  who,  with  twenty-four  capital  burgesses,  constituted 
the  corporation  and  government  of  the  town — ^the  election  of  this  body 
being  m  the  capital  burgesses  alone.  This  charter  also  gave  the 
privilege  of  sendmg  two  members  to  parliament — a  right  wldch  had 
once  before  been  exercised  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1343;,  but  had 
ever  after  lain  dormant.  The  first  election  under  the  charter  took 
place  in  the  twenty-first  of  James  I.,  when  Sir  N.  Rich,  and  C.  Harris, 
Esq.,  were  chosen.  The  charter  also  gave  a  second  market  on  Friday, 
with  two  fairs  yearly,  each  to  continue  three  days— one  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Phillip  and  St.  Jacob,  the  other  at  the  feast  of  St.  Luke — with  pie- 
powder courts,  &c.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II., 
and  continued  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  borough  down  to 
the  Municipal  Act  in  1835.  Since  then  the  corporation  has  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  coxmcillors,  with  a  high  steward 
and  a  town  clerk.  After  the  castle  was  found  no  longer  tenable,  a 
town-hall  and  orison  were  erected  within  St.  Augustine's  Gate. 
These  were  soldi  in  1673 ;  and  the  guildhall  and  gaol  were  built  in 
Church-street,  principally  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Anthony  Dean,  one  of 
the  aldermen.  It  used  to  be  a  custom  in  the  borough  that  those 
who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  should,  on  taking  up  their  free* 
dom,  give  a  leathern  bucket  to  hang  up  in  the  hall,  ready  in  case  of 
fire.  Among  these  was  formerly  one  with  an  inscription  in  ^old, 
showing  that  it  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  admitted 
a  free  burgess  in  1674 ;  and  another  of  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Littleton, 
who  was  made  free  in  1671.  These  disappeared— various  others,  with 
lordly  bearings  and  emblazonings,  succeeded;  but  the  custom  has 
long  been  discontinued,  and  the  value  of  the  bucket  is  paid  in  cash. 
The  corporation  property  comprises  lands  in  Beaumont,  Tendring,  and 
Thorpe,  purchased  in  1716,  a  farm  at  Great  Holland,  various  houses, 
shops,  &o.,  in  the  borough,  market  tolls,  and  port  dues,  the  whole 
producing  an  annual  revenue  of  £803.  9s.  Qd ;  and  this  is  so  well 
uumaged  that  it  covers  all  the  expenditure  without  a  borough  rate. 
Before  the  Eefoim  Act  the  franchise  wag  limited  to  the  mayor,  alder- 
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men,  and  capital  burgesseByandthe  number  polled  at  an  election  seldom 
exceeded  twen^.    The  number  on  the  register  is  now  344. 

Lands; oard  ix>rt  and  the  redoubt  on  the  cliffs  are  the  chief  defences 
of  the  place.  Formerly  the  town  was  completely  fortified ;  and  even 
flo  late  as  1676  the  diief  entrance  to  it  was  throueh  a  ravelin  and  oyer 
a  drawbridge.  To  the  east  was  the  Queen's  bulwark  or  battery, 
raised  by  the  townsmen  in  1553,  for  the  defence  of  Queen  Mary  when 
she  was  residing  at  Eramlingham.  To  the  west  were  block-hoiuefl 
further  out  in  vie  water  than  the  castle ;  and  «t  the  JSTess  was  a 
strong  battery.  When  the  walls  and  other  works  had  gone  to  decay 
the  latter  was  removed,  the  ground  levelled,  and  converted  ioto  a 
royal  ship-building  yard.  In  me  late  war,  and  in  that  ^ith  the  Dutch 
in  1666,  Uiis  was  in  fall  activity,  and  from  it  men-of-war  of  74  gniu 
have  been  launched.  After,  however,  peace  came,  it  was  given  ud  by 
the  government;  the  master  ship-builaer  and  the  commissioner  of  tlie 
port  were  withdrawn;  and  it  is  now  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prize.  Landguard  Fort  is  strongly  built  and  skilfully  planned.  Tiie 
ancient  fortification  stood  a  little  further  north,  as  shown  by  two 
facers  and  flanks  of  a  bastion  standing  on  the  old  site  m  the  last 
century.  The  present  fort  wa  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  has 
dealt  some  blows,  and  has  shown  itself  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
enemies  of  the  countrv.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1667, 
when  3,000  men  were  landed,  and  took  shelter  under  the  sand  banks 
within  carbine-shot  of  the  works.  The  defence  was  gallantljr  con- 
ducted by  Captain  Dorrell,  and  the  invaders,  soon  finding  their  hiding- 
places  too  hot  for  them,  scampered  back  to  their  ships,  and  placed 
themselves  at  a  cooler  distance.  The  fort  was  improved  at  ^e 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  is  well  armed,  its 
main  batteries  mounting  thirty-two-pounders  on  traversing  plat- 
forms ;  the  bomb  -  proof  magazine  contains  500  rounds  for  eack  gun  ; 
and  should  a  foeman  attempt  to  enter  Harwich  harbour,  or  to  repeat 
iLe  experiment  of  the  Dutch,  there  is  little  doubt  its  gallant  com* 
mandant  would  give  an  equally  good  account  of  them. 

Harwich  has  often  been  visited  by  royal  personages.  The  Queen  of 
Edward  II.  landed  here  in  1326,  with  an  army,  when  she  drove  tiie 
Sling  and  the  two  Spencers  into  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  and,  says 
Mill,  '^No  sooner  was  she  and  the  Prince  landed,  but  it  was 
wonderful  to  behold  how  the  people  on  all  sides  flocked  to  them." 
Edward  III.,  in  1340,  sailed  from  this  port  for  Flanders,  knowing 
that  the  French  fleet  lay  at  Sluys  to  intercept  him,  and,  attacking 
the  enemy  with  great  fury,  achieved  one  of  the  noblest  victories  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Britislx  navy  ;  the  French  lost  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  of  their  four  hundred  ships  only  thirty  escaped.  **  Greater 
glory  than  this,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  the  English  are  scarce  found  to 
nayo  achieved  in  any  battle  at  sea."  The  year  before  eleven  French 
ships  had  attempted  to  bum  the  town  of  Harwich,  but  were  beaten 
off,  probably  by  the  militia,  as  they  were  in  several  other  places.  On 
his  return  the  Son^  landed  at  Harwich,  from  which  town  he  dated  the 
writs  for  summoning  a  new  parliament.  Henzy  Yin.  visited  the 
town  on  the  8th  of  June,  154i3,  but  the  reason  of  his  visit  has  not 
been  recorded.  Elizabeth,  as  already  stated,  was  here  in  1561.  The 
defensive  works  were  restored  and  improved  in  1666  by  Charles  II.t 
and  in  the  October  of  that  year  the  Kmf  himself,  with  the  Duke  of 
York  and  a  noble  retinue,  attended  divme  serrice,  and  tarried  two 
days  in  the  town.    William  III.  was  twice  at  Harwich;  on  one 
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occasion  sleeping  at  Mr.  Langlej's,  mClmrch-street,w]ierehe  receired 
the  corporation  in  a  bodj.  George  I.  and  George  II.  were  often  here 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  continent.  In  17^  the  Prince  of  Wales 
stopped  a  short  time  at  the  "  Three  Cops ;"  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  landed  at  Harwich  in  1761  on  lier  way  to  share  the  throne 
of  George  III. 

Hie  chnrch  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Harwich  was  origmally  fotmded  by 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  abont  1210,  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Doyeroonrt. 
The  tradition  was  that  the  chancel  was  built  by  the  daughter  of  a 
taOor,  and  there  was  the  representation  of  a  pair  of  scissors  in  yarious 
parts  of  it.  It  had,  howeyer,  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  present 
masnificent  edifice  of  white  brick  and  stone,  which  is  100  feet  long 
and  60  feet  in  breadth,  was  built  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  under  an 
act  of  jparliament  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  church  of  Doyer- 
court  IS  an  ancient  stmcture,  but  nas  been  much  improyed.  An 
old  writer  giyes  the  following  respecting  a  miraculous  cross  which  in 
Boman  catholic  times  rendered  this  church  famous : — 

"  The  ohtirch  of  DoTeraonit  heretofore  wtt  famous  for  a  rood  or  emdfiz  whoee  fop* 
poeed  Mnotitj  drew  from  far  into  it  many  Totariei  and  devoted  pilgrimi  with  their 
offerings.  The  genertlity  verily  believed  none  without  greet  danger,  even  of  iiidden 
death  to  themselves,  might  attempt  to  shot  the  chnrch  doors  npon  it  oj  day  or  night ; 
npon  which  confidence  it  became  more  easily  to  be  made  the  sacrifiee  of  three  men  from 
Dedham,  and  a  fourth  from  East  Berghold,  anno.  1582,  who  in  a  frosty  night  together 
entering  the  secure  yet  always  open  oburch,  took  it  down,  and  carrying  it  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  thenoe,  upon  the  green,  with  its  own  tapers  fired  it  to  ashes, 
for  which  three  being  apprehended,  were  hanged  in  several  places  s  one  of  whom* 
Kicholas  Marsh,  suffered  death  at  Doveroourt;  the  fourth,  Robert  Gardner,  escaped. 
The  three  were  hanged  in  chains." 

There  was  a  guild  of  St  George  in  the  church,  endowed  with  lands 
and  houses. 

There  is  a  Eree  School  in  Harwich,  built  in  King's  Quay-street,  by 
H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members,  in  1725,  the  corporation  to 
appoint  the  master  and  pay  him  £20  a-year;  it  has  been  fbrther 
endowed  with  £50  by  John  Bolfe,  £60  by  Daniel  Smyth,  £25  by 
William  Godfrey,  and  £150by  J.  Bobinson.  The  National  School 
was  built  by  the  corporation  in  1813,  at  a  cost  of  £800.  There  are 
62  acres  of  land  in  Tendring  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  &c.,  pur- 
chased with  the  produce  of  property  left  by  William  Xing  in  1627. 
The  charities  are  diOs.  a  year,  left  for  the  poor  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Offley 
in  1667,  and  paid  by  the  Drapers*  Company ;  the  diyidends  of  £^ 
stock,  lefl  by  Mary  Wiseman  in  1758;  a  rent-charge  of  £3  out  of 
a  house  in  Castle-gate-street,  for  widows  of  poor  seamen,  lefb  by  Giles 
Baker,  in  1735,  and  the  proceeds  of  £100,  given  by  Capt.  Deane,  to  be 
distributed  in  coals.  There  are  two  almshouses  m  West-street  giren 
by  an  unknown  donor,  and  occupied  by  four  widows.  In  Dovercourt 
there  are  church  and  poor  lands  producing  over  £100,  of  which  £10 
are  giyen  in  coals,  and  the  rest  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  clerk 
and  sexton,  and  the  service  of  the  church.  The  poor  hare  £17  a-year 
f^m  Henry  Smith's  charity. 
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On  entering  Maldon  a  stranger  would  at  once  perceire  that  he  was 
in  one  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  county — ^perhaps  the  most  ancient ; 
for  though  a  notion  to  which  a  crude  remark  of  Camden  gave  rise,  that 
this  was  the  Soman  Camulodunum  has  been  thoroughly  routed  by  sub- 
sequent demonstration  and  discoverr,  there  is  no  doubt  this,  as  an 
inhabited  spot,  can  lay  claim  to  equal,  perhaps  to  greater,  antiquity. 
The  evidence,  indeed,  is  slight,  r^o  one,  howeyer,  can  look  at  the 
fine  Druidical  gold  medal  found  a  few  years  since  near  Maldon  Hall, 
and  then  at  the  noble  hill  upon  which  Maldon  stands,  nsing 
boldly  aboye  the  south  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  near  where 
that  river  expands  into  an  estuary,  without  feeling  this  was 
probably  a  spot  on  which  the  ancient  "uritons  lived  and  worshipped 
Defore  the  name  of  the  Romans  was  known  in  the  land.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  Queen  Boadicea  did  battle  with  the  invaders 
on  the  lands  lying  below  the  hill  to  the  northward,  where  the  railway 
station  now  stands ;  and  if  so,  the  navvy,  who  is  a  great  solver  of 
antiquarian  Questions,  ought  to  have  furnished  some  evidence  of  it  in 
the  course  or  his  work ;  but  he  did  not,  except  bringing  to  light  a 
denarius  of  the  consular  period,  which  probably  liad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  alleged  battle.  A  few  other  Jioman  coins  have  been 
found  in  the  neigbourhood — one  of  Vespasian;  and  another  gold  one  of 
Nero  and  Agrippina,  which  Morant  states  was  regarded  wiu  so  much 
veneration  tnat  it  was  always  consigned  as  a  precious  relic  to  the 
keeping  of  one  of  the  bailiffs  for  the  time  being.  This  is  all  that  is  known 
of  it ;  the  coin  itself  long  ago  disappeared.  That  the  Homans,  how- 
ever, knew  and  occupied  M^don,  or  the  spot  upon  whidi  it  was  after* 
wards  built,  we  ma3r  safely  conclude.  It  was  a  point  they  could  not 
neglect  in  maintaining  their  mastership  of  the  country.  It  would 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  would  have  some  fortification 
here.  But  the  camp  on  the  acclivity  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
which  some  old  topographers  set  down  as  Koman,  is  clearly  part  of 
the  works  raised  by  Edward  the  Elder,  in  920.  They  were  mtended 
as  a  protection  against  the  Danes  (as  related  in  page  29),  who  in  the 
following  year  might  be  seen  clustering  thickly  m  the  valley  below, 
and  on  the  opposite  high  grounds,  for  the  assault  of  them.  They 
were,  however,  beaten  off ;  and  it  would  appear  that  though  these  free 
and  fierce  races  held  Dengie  Hundred,  Maldon  stood  out  against 
them  for  more  than  70  years.  In  993  they  again  besieged  it;  and 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Earl  Brythnorth,  who  was  hastening  to 
its  relief,  the  fortifications  were  forced,  and  the  place  fell  into  their 
hands.    Just  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  from  Chelmsford,  we  passed 
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lihrotigli  the  midst  of  thiB  camp— a  castle  an  old  bistoiian  calls  it,  but 
thia  was  a  term  often  applied,  at  that  time,  to  eztensiye  earthworks ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Maldon  ever  had  a  castle,  or  eren  a 
waU  around  it.  Part  of  the  site  has  been  bnilt  upon — ^barracks  stood 
here  in  the  time  of  the  old  war,  which  have  been  superseded  by  gen- 
teel residences ;  bat  beyond  these  are  faint  traces  of  the  entrench- 
ments, which  enclosed  in  an  oblong  shape  a  space  of  about  24  acres. 

The  visitor,  we  have  said,  will  be  satisfied  at  first  sight  that  Maldon 
is  an  ancient  town.  He  will  not  arrire  at  this  conclusion  from  signs 
of  cobwebs  and  decaj.  He  will  behold  fair  broad  streets,  with  good 
houses,  shops,  and  hostelries,  and  a  public-haU,— busy  whuryes 
below,  where  the  riyer  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  eighty  tons, 
while  the  masts  of  ships  of  three  times  the  burtJien  may  be 
discerned  a  short  mile  away  in  Heybridge  waters, — ^there  are 
the  railway  and  the  Ohelmer  Navigation,  ready  to  bring  down 
the  produce  of  the  county,  or  to  carry  the  imports  of  timber» 
oilcake,  and  coals,  further  inland,— and  if  he  looks  out  from  the 
higher  spots  on  the  beautiful  views  to  seaward,  and  along  the  vale  of 
the  Black  water,  he  will  see  agricultural  industry  busy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  nothing  of  the  decrepitude  of  age  in  the  appear- 
ance and  the  trade  of  the  place.  But  there  is  something  about  the 
town,  here  and  there  an  old  wall  or  gable,  which  tells  of  the  air  of 
other  days.  The  town-hall  of  itself  pves  it  a  venerable  appearance. 
This  lofty  building — ^which  is  of  red  brick,  and  contains  Uxe  boroojgh 
gaol,  above  this  the  court-house,  and  a  council-room  on  the  third 
story,  which  is  reached  by  narrow  winding  stairs— was  erected  in  the 
reien  of  Henry  VI. — ^that  is,  between  1422  and  1461 — by  Thomas 
D'Arcy,  Esq.,  who  obtained  from  that  monarch,  and  held  for  a  short 
time,  the  estates  here  which  the  Bourchiers  forfeited  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  York-  Hence  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
D*Ar^'s  Tower.  It  was  sold  by  that  family  in  1575,  to  Thomas  Eve, 
one  of  the  aldermen,  and  thus  came  to  the  corporation. 

The  CoBFbBATE  BoDT,  as  a  governing  power,  is  of  very  great  anti- 

?[uity.  Long  before  the  first  known  charter  is  heard  of— probably  be- 
ore  charters,  as  we  understand  them,  were  in  fashion— tne  burgesses 
exercised  a  certain  degree  of  rule,  held  property,  and  levied  tolls.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  power  originated  in  the  Saxon  division  and 
settlement  of  the  county  by  King  Alfred,  as  in  ancient  records  Mal- 
don is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  a  half-hundred ;  and  that  after  it  was 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder,  it  began  to  assume  the 
shape  and  adopt  the  regulations  of  a  more  united  community  of  a 
burgh.  There  was  a  town-hall  here  before  the  Conquest,  in  which 
the  burgesses,  or  those  who  exercised  authority,  met  to  discharge 
municipal  duties  and  to  administer  justice,  even  to  the  infliction  of 
the  punishment  of  death,  as  we  find  in  subsequent  grants  the  right  of 
a  gallows  was  confirmed  to  them;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
ancient  times  the  corporation  often  sentenced  men  to  be  hanged — a 
power  which,  though  long  disused,  they  virtually  possessed  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  burgesses,  however,  in  their  early 
days,  were  the  mere  tenants  of  the  crown.  The  burgh  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  and  he  leased  it  or  granted  it  to  them  on  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  we  find  at  the  Survey,  that  the  king  had  in  Mel- 
dune  a  house  and  pasturage  for  one  hundred  sheep,  which  appear 
to  have  been  then  m  his  own  hands ;  but,  it  is  also  addea,  he 
^  180  houses  and  a  hall— this,  no  doubt,  forming  the    other 
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portion  of  tlie  town — ^wliioli  were  let  to  the  bnrgeflaea  at  a  eertain 
rent    Aji  holders  of  this  nroperty  and  rights,  derivable  from  aovces 
now  unknown  to  ns,  the  neads  of  the  community  or  corporate  body 
exercised  yarions  priyileffes ;  but  certain  great  lords  and  granteeB  of 
the  crown  also  exercised  privileges  concurrently  with  them.    In  the 
reign  of  Henry  L,  Sobert  Fitz-Kichard  was  lord  of  the  borooghof 
M^don ;  and  Wm.  De  MandeyiUe,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  aucAded 
to  the  baromr  of  Wm.  Peyerel,  the  lord  of  Dengie  Hundred,  ob> 
tained  from  Menry  II.  the  first  known  charter  of  the  borough.    Thii 
document,  the  foxmdation  of  the  settled  liberties  of  the  borough,  waB 
ample  in  its  scope,  and  the  rights  it  ^ave  were  extensire  and  m  some 
cases  peculiar.    Not  only  did  that  kmg  confirm  to  the  burgeases  all 
their   lands,   possessions,    and  tenements,  within  and  without  the 
borough,  "  as  tar  as  the  bounds  of  the  banlieu  of  the  same,— namely, 
Haylspett,  Morisbroke,  Limbome,   BiUimbroc,  Bukeme,  Gravenho, 
andf  Elmcroft,"  with  aao,  soc,  &c.,  with  all  their  liberties  and  free  cob- 
toma,  in  lands,  waters,  houses,  and  revenues,  to  hold  by  the  aenrice 
of  free  bur^a^e,  but  he  specially  exempted  them  from  aids  and  amerce- 
ments  leviea  by  sheriffs  and  foresters;   "from  danegeld,  hydai^e, 
carriage,  summage,  scutlage,  tallage,  stallage,  hastage,  and  toll  in  eien 
market  and  fair,  and  at  the  passaf^e  over  bridges,  and  along  roaoi 
belonging  to  this  kingdom" — the  latter  an  exemption  which,  if  it 
had  not  oeen  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude,  would  be  of  immrtanoe 
to  ike  merchants  and  persons  of  Maldon  at  tiie  present  day.   further, 
they  were  relieved  from  the  servile  duty,  often  exacted  by  royal  and 
feudal  power  in  those  days,  of  working  at  the  building  or  repairs  of 
castles,  bridges,  causeways,  and  the  fencing  of  parks ;  and  '*  nom  all 
foreign  service,  except  the  finding  for  40  days,  at  their  own  expenie, 
one  ship,  for  the  king's  use  whenever  he  sludl  be  obliged  to  go  ^t- 
Bonally,  or  to  send  an  army,  for  the  kingdom's  service ;  they  being 
first  summoned  b^  the  royal  letters  to  a  certain  day  and  place."  In 
1403  the  corporation  acquired  the  lordship  of  the  town,  wnioh  it  still 
holds  by  a  grant  from  Bobert  Braybrooke,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.    Under  tms  they  enjoyed  the  proceeds  of  a 
custom  of  landcheap,  by  which  a  person  who  nought  freehold  lands 
paid  to   the   borough    lOd.  out  of  every  mark   of  the  purchase 
money.    There  ^  was    also  a  rent  paid  for  the  stalls  in  the  market, 
a  toll  from  ships  and  lighters  coming  in,    and  a  moiety  of  the 
pleas  of  the  court.     The   old   charter   appears    to   have  become 
threadbare  by  the  wear  and  tear  and  chfrnges  of  400  years ;  and 
a  new  one  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  on  the   18th  of  J^^' 
1553 ;  but  the  rea-tapeism  of  tiiat  day  having  sent  out  the  do^* 
ment  in  a  defective  state,  another  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
following   year,  and  under  this  the  borough  was  long  ruled  and 
regulated.    By  this  charter  a  definite  shape  was  given  to  the  jjowra- 
ing  bodv,  which  was  to  consist  of  two  bailiffs,  six  aldermen,  ^Jg'^*^^ 
capital  burgesses,  and  the  commonalty — the  two  bailiffs  to  be  elected 
annually  from  the  aldermen  on  the  Friday  after  the  Epiphany,  by  the 
aldermen  and  capital  burgesses.    The  corporation  obtained  power  to 
purchase  and  receive  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  provided  they  did 
not  extend  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £40  beyond  reprisals,  and  were 
not  holden  in  capite  or  oy  knight's  fee.   The  bailiflf  s  court  to  be  holden 
in  the  Moot-hall,  had  a  large  jurisdiction  given  to  it  over  all  pleWt 
real,  mixed,  and  personal;  and  a  court  of  view  of  frank-pledge  was 
to  be  held  twice  a  year,  **  concerning  all  tenants  and  inhabitants  oi 
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the  borough  and  its  stibnrbs."  The  corporation  was  to  hare  a  prison 
at  the  Moot-hall,  and  within  the  liberty,  "  tumbrel,  pillory,  and  gal- 
lows." They  were  further  to  have  a  market  every  Saturday;  to 
appoint  their  own  coroners ;  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty,  ana  have 
the  fines  and  emoluments ;  to  have  felons'  cattle,  escapes,  and  other 
goods  and  chattels ;  and  the  return  and  execution  of  all  writs  and  pre- 
cepts not  about  felony  and  treason;  with  the  assize  of  bread,  &o. 
The  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  capital  burc^esses  were  to  make  ordinances 
and  constitutions  for  the  borough,  and  to  '*  assess  reasonable  tallages, 
or  taxes,  upon  the  goods  of  all  persons  and  all  burgesses,  dwelhng 
within  the  borough,  liberty,  and  precinct,  as  weU  within  liberties  as 
without,  accordii^  to  every  one's  ability,  upon  the  rents,  trades,  and 
merchandizes  or  otherwise,  as  shall  seem  to  them  best;"  and  the 
bailiffs,  a  lawyer,  and  two  burgesses,  were  to  be  jointly  and  severally 
keepers  of  the  peace.  The  liability  to  find,  as  formerly,  a  ship  for 
forty  days,  was  continued;  but  to  assist  them  in  this  service  they 
were  to  receive  all  fines,  compensations,  forfeitures  for  felonies,  and 
other  crimes,  outlawries,  waifs,  strays,  &c.,  within  the  borough  and 
banlicu.  The  exemption  from  custom  and  toll  throughout  England 
was  continued,  and  this  stringent  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  was  added—' 'If  any  one  take  toll  or  custom  from  any  of  the 
burgesses,  tho  bailiffs  and  other  members  of  the  corporation  shall  go 
and  take  out  of  that  city,  burgh,  or  town  where  customs  was  so 
taken,  or  of  the  goods  of  him  that  took  the  toll,  to  the  amount  of 
what  is  taken  from  their  fellow  burgess ;  or  the  trespasser  shall  come 
to  Maldon  and  prove  by  due  course  of  law  that  he  owes  nothing." 
The  bailiffs  and  members  residing  within  the  borough  were  exempted 
&om  serving  on  juries  against  their  will,  or  filling  any  offices  out  of 
the  borough ;  three  fairs  were  granted ;  also  the  £hing  and  rights  of 
the  river,  so  that  none  should  "  fish  or  erect  cranes  and  wharves  from 
the  Hythe  to  Eebanks  without  the  license  of  the  bailiffs,  nor  presume 
to  sell  or  buy  within  the  water,  unless  at  the  Hythe ;"  and  all  the  olden 
bounds  and  limits,  and  ancient  customs,  privileges,  and  franchises 
were  amply  confirmed.  The  right  of  returning  two  members  to  par- 
liament to  the  bailiffs,  aldermen,  capital  burgesses,  and  commonalty, 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  charter;  but  this  was  no  new  right. 
It  had  existed,  we  know,  from  ihe  second  of  Edward  III.  (1328),  and 
has  continued  from  that  time  with  a  few  breaks  in  the  list,  and  the 
partial  disfranchisement  under  Cromwell. 

Under  this  charter  the  borough  was  governed  for  214  years.  In 
1768,  however,  the  bailiffs  wore  illegally  elected ;  their  right  being 
questioned  in  a  court  of  law,  they  were  ousted  from  office :  the  time 
tor  a  new  election  elapsed,  ana  the  corporation  crumbled  to  pieces. 
The  right  of  returning  members  to  parliament  continued,  as  it  existed 
independently  of  the  charter ;  and  in  1810,  through  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough,  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  from  George  III.,  but  the  expense  attending  it  amounted  to 
£2,000.  This  charter  confirmed  all  the  olden  rights  and  privileges 
of  tho  borough";  and  constituted  tho  corporation  of  a  mayor,  eight 
aldermen,  ana  eighteen  capital  burgesses,  with  a  recorder  ana  the  usual 
officers  ;  and  the  freedom  was  to  be  acquired  by  birth,  marriage, 
servitude,  purchase,  and  gift.  Quarter  sessions  ana  other  local  courts 
were  also  instituted.  By  the  Municipal  Eeform  Act  the  corporation 
is  composed  of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  with  a 
town  clerk,  &c.     The  present  number  of  parliamentary  electors  is 
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909;  and  the  income  of  the  corporation  last  year,  arising  from  its 
property  and  rates,  was  £908.  Ids.  lO^d. 

llie  port  of  Maldon  is  free^that  is,  no  tolls  of  any  kind  are  lened 
on  vessels  entering  it.  Its  limits  extend  to  Tollesbnry  Point,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  month  of  the  Biackwator,  southward  to  the  mon&  of 
the  Thames,  and  along  its  western  bank  to  Belmeyoy  Creek,  thns 
including  the  Crouch  and  many  navigable  creeks :  Leign  is  a  sub-port. 
Within  the  borough  waters,  which  extend  by  the  cluirter  of  1810  to 
the  Knowl  sand,  a  number  of  fishing  boats  are  employed  in 
oatching  flat-fish,  codlings,  eels,  oysters,  &o.,  but  no  licenses  from  the 
corporation  hare  been  granted  for  many  years.  The  copyhold  tenore 
which  prevailed  in  Maldon  was  the  old  borough-English — ^that  is, 
the  youngest  son,  not  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  father's  estates. 
This  custom,  which  has  ceased,  is  thus  set  forth : — 

"  The  olde  aanoient  and  lawdRble  cottome  of  tliii  Burrongh  is  «ud  hath  byn  tyme  ont 
of  mynde  of  man,  that  if  tlie  father  die  teised  in  a  howae  or  land  within  the  franeliae 
of  this  Bnrrough,  the  yongest  sonne  of  the  firtt  wiffe  shall  have  the  heritage.  And  if 
the  first  wiffe  dye  having  noe  sonne  or  sounes  by  Iier  but  daaghters,  dbe^  and  after* 
wards  marrietb  another  woman,  and  by  her  have  a  sonne  or  sounes,  that  tben  tL« 
yongest  sonne  of  the  second  wiffe  shall  have  the  heritage,  and  so  to  the  third,  fowrth, 
and  fyfth,  and  so  forthe.  And  if  he  have  noe  sonne  or  sonnes  but  daughters,  tben  the 
daughters  as  well  of  first  wiffe,  second,  third,  fowrth,  Ac,  shall  have  tqgetlier  the 
heritage,  and  the  yongest  shall  cheuse  first  according  to  the  custome." 

BsELEioH  Abbbt  stood  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  to  the  west- 
ward,  on  the  bank  of  the  Chelmer.  near  where  that  river  weds  the 
Blackwater.  It  is  a  pleasant  rural  spot,  shut  in  by  the  hills  on  one 
side,  and  sheltered,  no  doubt,  in  its  early  days,  by  woods  and  forest 
lands  on  the  other.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  l)e  Mantell  in  1180, 
and  was  first  peopled  by  a  party  of  monks  of  the  Premonstratentian 
order,  who  emigrated  from  Great  Parndon — tempted  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  then  rising  burgh  by  the  prospect  of  richer  patronage. 
Here  they  flourished,  and  took  high  rank  amongst  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  the  coanty.  Their  first  possessions  consisted  of  their 
deserted  house  at  Parndon,  with  the  manor  attached  to  it ;  and  landji, 
advowsons,  and  other  property  which  their  founder  gave  them  in  thia 
district — includiagthe  churches  of  St.  Peter's  and  All  Saints  in  the 
borough.  Balph  I)e  Marci,  Beuceline  wife  of  Hoger  De  Langford, 
Hugh  Fitz-Otto,  Eobert  Fitzwalter,  and  others,  became  benefactors  U> 
the  house ;  so  that,  when  the  blow  came  which  silenced  their  chant 
and  laid  low  their  power,  it  was  found  that,  besides  extensive  lands 
and  demesnes  around  the  Abbey  and  in  Maldon,  they  were  possessed 
of  manors,  farms,  lands,  marshes,  tenements  or  rents,  in  the  parishes 
of  Asheldham,  St.  Lawrence,  Booking,  Panfield,  Bradwell,  Woodham 
Walter,  Moulsham,  Goldhangcr,  Hazcleigh,  Purleigh,  Woodham 
Mortimer,  Norton,  Steeple,  Tollesbury,  the  Tothams,  Salcot,  Ulting, 
Sandon,  Widford,  and  Great  Wakering — the  whole  producing  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £196.  6s.  5 A.  At  the  dissolution,  the  building  ap- 
pears to  have  shared  the  common  fate  of  monastic  houses,  it  being 
the  usual  practice  to  strip  them  of  their  lead,  ornaments,  and  every- 
thing that  was  readily  saleable,  and  leave  them  to  desolation—a  fact 
which  accounts  for  so  few  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  solid  and 
massive  character,  having  survived  entire  to  our  day.  As  we  look 
upon  their  ruins  a  shadow  of  regret  passes  across  the  mind  that  they 
were  not  preserved  and  adapted  to  something  in  consonance  with  the 
changed  spirit  of  the  day.  What  a  noble  seminary  of  learning  for  the 
borough  and  the  neighbouring  districts  would  Beeleigh  have  formed 
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had  it  been  left  with  a  part  only  of  its  endowmenta— the  abbot 
conrerted  into  a  schoohnaster,  the  monks  into  pnpils !  But  all  has 
been  direrted  from  eyerjthing  like  its  original  purpose.  Yonder  is  the 
grange,  to  which  the  monks  gathered  in  the  narrest.  There  is  the 
Abbey  mill,  now  erown  into  one  of  the  largest  steam  and  water  miUs 
in  the  county.  Here  are  the  grounds  in  which  the  canons  laboured  or 
loitered  away  the  hours  between  early  matins  and  the  later  morning 
prayer,  converted  into  market  gardens,  in  which  the  spade  has  at 
times  tamed  up  stone  coffins  witn  the  skeletons  of  former  inhabitants 
of  the  Abbey,  ancient  coins,  and  even  hidden  treasures.  The  abbot's 
house,  the  hall,  and  cloisters,  are  gone.  The  refectory,  with  its  fine 
vaulted  roof,  springing  from  pillars  of  Furbeck  marble,  retains  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  character — it  is  the  gardener's  kitchen,  with  the 
canopy  of  what  must  have  been  a  magnificent  tomb,  wrenched  from 
above  some  noble  dead,  and  used  as  a  mantel-piece  for  the 
apartment.  We  pass  on  to  the  once  beautiful  little  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  which  was  about  thirty-six  feet  long  by  eighteen 
wide.  The  limestone  roof  and  groined  arches  were  supported  by 
three  slender  columns  of  Parbeck — beautiful  specimens  of  the  taste  of 
the  architects  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  what  a  contrast  between 
the  past  and  the  present !  We  Took  back,  through  the  telescope  of 
imagination,  and  inhale  the  odour  of  the  incense  with  which  these 
walls  were  so  often  laved  in  the  ancient  worship ;  we  listen  to  the  low 
chant  of  the  mass  for  the  dead ;  we  behold  the  chapel  filled  with  the 
abbot,  and  his  monks,  and  mourning  nobles,  and  hear  the  voice  of  the 
herald  as  he  proclaims  over  the  open  grave  the  titles  of  Henry 
Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  jLady  Isabel — names  once  famous 
in  the  county— the  first  of  whom  was  buried  here  in  1483,  and  who, 
with  Lady  Mary  Neville,  still  slumbers  beneath  our  feet.  We  look 
around,  and  wo  find  stalls,  not  of  the  monks,  but  of  cattle.  The 
place,  we  are  told,  was  some  years  ago  a  pigstye.  The  feeding  trough 
stood  at  the  altar  steps,  and  the  fat  hog  made  its  filthy  bed  on  the 
slab  which  covered  the  great  lord  of  the  county  and  the  beautiful 
Isabel. 

After  the  suppression  the  lordship  of  the  Abbey  and  the  rectory  of 
All  Saints  were  granted  to  John  Gate,  Esq.,  though  part  of  the 
estates  were  severed  and  held  by  the  Yernons,  and,  after  passing 
through  various  families,  the  manor,  with  Little  Maldon  and  a  part  of 
Great  Maldon,  is  held  by  Dr.  Baker,  who  acquired  it  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  Shuttleworths.  The  Doctor  resides  at  the  Hall 
— a  good  modern  mansion,  surrounded  by  tasteful  and  well-wooded 
grounds  on  the  south  of  the  town. 

Besides  the  Abbey  there  was  another  monastic  house  in  the  borough 
— the  priory  of  Carmelite  Friars,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  let  to  Mr.  James  Wood 
and  Mr.  James  Butler.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1291— more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Abbey — by  Richard  de  Gravesend, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  a  priest  named  Iselham;  but  though  it  enrolled 
amongst  its  members  several  of  the  ripe  scholars  of  the  16th  century, 
we  have  few  records  of  its  history  or  notices  of  any  remarkable  event 
in  connexion  with  the  white-robed  and  bare-footed  friars  whose  forms 
were  familiar  to  the  burgesses  of  those  days.  The  house  does  not 
sppear  to  have  been  one  of  great  magnificence ;  and  as  the  inmates 
were  of  a  mendicant  order — a  community  of  religious  beggars — for- 
bidden by  their  rules  to  accept  endowments  or  hold  property,  and 
were  dependent  upon  the  casual  alms  of  the  charitable  lor  their  daily 
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bread,  it  presented  no  great  prize  to  Bcramble  for  at  the  Seformation. 
It  went,  nowever,  with  the  rest ;  its  revenues  being  then  valned  at 
only  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  having  been  first  leased 
at  the  low  rent  of  eightpence,  was  afterwards  granted  away,  and 
qnickly  swallowed  np  in  the  lay  property  of  the  coantr.  There  was, 
too,  in  St.  Peter's  parish  a  half-religioos,  half-medioal  house,  called 
the  Leper  H  ospital,  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  and  founded,  it  is  beheved, 
by  one  of  our  kine^s.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  such  of  the  burgesses  as 
should  be  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  which  was  not  uncommon  at  tliat 
period ;  and  it  was  to  be  ruled  by  a  warden,  who  was  to  maintain  a 
chaplain  within  it.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY .  it  was  found,  like  many 
a  charity  of  modem  times,  to  be  grossly  mal-administered.  The 
warden  appears  to  hare  pocketed  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
manor  of  Jenkin-Maldon,  and  other  endowments,  while  he  forgot  the 
chaplain,  and  left  the  hospital  without  a  leper.  The  Xing,  therefore, 
took  the  whole  into  his  own  hands.  Afterwards  he  restored  it;  hut 
either  matters  went  on  no  better,  or  Maldon  was  so  cleansed  of  leprosy 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  hospital,  as  in  1481  it  was  given, 
with  all  its  lands  and  possessions,  to  Thomas  Scarlet,  Ihe  abbot  of 
Beeleigh,  for  the  better  support  and  maintenance  of  his  house.  From 
this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  the  hospital.  It  was  left  in  ruins; 
and  some  years  ago,  in  clearing  them  away  to  convert  part«  of  the  old 
house  into  a  bam,  it  was  found  there  was  a  mixture  of  Boman  bricks 
in  the  erection — a  proof  that  there  once  existed  Boman  buildings  in 
tlie  neighbourhood,  of  which  this  was  part  of  the  spoil. 

Maloon  can  boast  of  having  sent  two  artists  into  the  world  of  fame. 
Landseer  resided  here  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  some  of  the 
first  efforts  of  his  pencil  are  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  J.  H.  Herbert,  too,  here  fledged  his  youthfiil 
wings.  But  the  borough  produced  a  greater  than  these— at  least  in 
bo'ly— Edward  Bright,  a  shopkeeper  of  the  town,  of  whom  the 
following  record  has  been  left : — 

"  Edwfird  Bright,  a  abopkeeper,  was  ao  extremely  fat,  and  of  soeh  an  uneommov 
balk  and  weight,  tbat  tbere  are  vtry  few,  if  any,  anoh  inataiioee  to  be  fooiid  ia  iBy 
eonntry,  or  upon  record  in  any  book.  At  tbe  age  of  twelve  yeara  and  a  half  he  ^"jj 
ten  atonea  and  four  pounda ;  aa  he  grew  up,  ao  that  in  four  yeara  more  he  weigbed  »6 
poonda.  He  went  on  increaaing,  and  probably  in  pretty  near  tbe  aame  proportion,  to 
the  laat  time  he  waa  weighed,  which  was  about  thirteen  montha  before  he  died,hif  net 
weight  waa  forty-one  atonea  and  10  ponnda  or  684  pounds.  At  the  time  of  biidMU, 
aa  he  waa  manifeatly  grown  bigger  aince  the  laat  weighing,  if  we  take  tbe  laBMprapor* 
tion ;  Tis.  of  about  two  atonea  a  year,  and  only  allow  four  ponnda  addition  for  )att  yiar 
on  account  of  hia  moving  about,  but  very  litUe  of  this  will  bring  him  to  4A  *tou*<J' 
616  pounds  net  weight.  Aato  his  measure,  he  waa  five  feet  nine  inobei  and  a  otK 
high.  Hia  body  round  the  cheat  ju^t  under  tbe  arma  measured  five  feet  six  iDclMS,ioa 
round  the  belly  six  feet  eleven  inches.  His  arm  in  the  middle  of  it  waa  two  feet  ^ 
inches  about,  and  hia  leg  two  feet  two  inchea.  After  hia  death  aeven  men  vere  bot- 
toned  in  his  waistcoat  without  breaking  a  atitch  or  atraining  a  button.  HediedlOtu  w 
November,  1760,  nffed27.*' 

All  Saints'  Church,  at  the  head  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  ancient 
fabric,  with  an  old  sedilla,  double  piscina,  a  fine  Purbeck  font,  and 
handsome  stained-glass  windows.  The  south  aisle  was  D'Axcy's  diapcl, 
and  several  of  that  family,  who  founded  a  chantry  in  the  church,  were 
buried  here.  A  stone  in  the  chancel  formerly  contained  an  inscnptwn 
to  one  of  them  of  the  date  of  1428.  Here,  too,  is  the  tomb  of  om 
Vernon,  a  rich  Turkey  merchant,  formed  out  of  a  sepulchral  stone 
which  he  himself  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Smyrna.  The  chp^*,^] 
St.  Peter  fell  into  ruins  Jong  since,  and  of  it  only  tiie  tower  remamSi  tfte 
vicarage  being  consolidated  with  All  Saints'.     St  Mary's  Chwcft. 
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standiniF  by  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  is  reported  to  hare 
been  ondnally  built  by  Ingeb-ic,  a  Saxon,  in  1056;  but  the  oldest 
part  of  the  present  structure,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  is  Norman. 
Anciently  it  was  a  sea-mark,  and  had  a  beacon  on  its  massive  tower. 

The  small  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1608,  by  Ralph  Breeder, 
who  left  £300  to  be  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scnoolmaster ; 
it  present  endowment  consists  of  Pleyhill  farm,  Hatfield  Peverel,  of 
20a.  2r.  33p.,  and  two  houses  in  the  High-street,  for  which  the  master 
teaches  the  classics  to  six  pupils,  but  is  paid  extra  for  English,  &o. 
There  is  an  exhibition  of  £6  for  a  scholar,  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, founded  by  the  Rev.  "Dr.  Plume. 

Tms  Dr.  Plume  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  borough  in  various 
respects,  and  his  bequests  and  endowments  will  ever  make  his  name 
respected  in  the  town.     He  was  a  native  of  Maldon ;  and  having  been 
educated  at  Chelmsford  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  (jurist's 
Church,  Cambridge,  became  Archdeacon  of  Rochester.    He  died  in 
1704,  and  was  buried  at  Longfield,  in  Kent,  where  by  his  own  request 
an  epitaph  in  Latin  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  :^**  Here  underneath  lies  the  Archdeacon  of  Rochester, 
the  greatest  of  sinners ;  O  that  I  could  say  of  penitents  !    Seek  his 
name  in  the  book  of  life :  the  day  will  come  that  will  restore  me  to  the 
light  again."    He  left  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  for  augmenting  poor 
livings,  and  other  religious  ana  charitable  purposes.    As  respects  this 
borough  he  did  much  for  education  and  literature,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  library  which  few  county  towns  of  its  size  can  boast.    In  his 
lifetime  he  built  a  school  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter, 
joining  up  to  the  massive  stone  tower ;  and  when  he  died  he  directed 
that  his  library  of  5,000  books  and  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  valuable,  should  be  deposited  in  the  room  above,  to 
be  open  to  the  public  use.    This  is  now  freely  accessible,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  exceeds  6,000.    To  pay  the  salary  of  a  librarian,  pro- 
vide for  the  schooling  and  clothing  of  ten  poor  boys  of  Maldon  and 
Munden,  and  other  charitable  purposes,  he  left  Ittnev  farm,  of  183 
acres,  in  Munden,  and  15  acres  called  Molehill  and  Upper  Pound 
Mead,  in  Maldon.     Under  a  new  scheme  of  the  court  or  chancery, 
made  in  1843,  £40  of  this  is  applied  to  the  librarian ;  £26  for  lectures 
by  ministers  appointed  by  the  trustees,  in  All  Saints'  church ;  £25  to 
the  National  School  for  15  free  scholars,  with  £33  for  jtheir  clothing ; 
£20  for  10  poor  boys  to  be  educated  at  the  Grammar  School,  £20  ior 
their  clothing,  and  £30  for  apprenticing  two  of  them ;  30s.  for  the  poor 
attending  the  lectures ;  30s.  to  the  sexton  for  tolling  the  bell ;  and  the 
surplus  U>  be  dispersed  to  poor  ministers  of  Dcngie  Hundred,  accord- 
ing to  the  donor  s  intention.    The  Doctor  also  gave  £400  to  augment 
the  vicarage  of  All  Saints' ;  and  bequeathed  £200,  and  the  residue  of 
his  personal  estate,  for  purchasing  and  providing  tenements  and  stock 
for  S6tting[  the  poor  or  Maldon  to  work.    The  old  workhouse  was 
built  by  his  executors  ;  and  this  was  sold  to  the  union  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poor  law  in  1836.     The  charity  is  managed  by  ten 
trustees,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  town  council  out  of  their 
own  members. 

Wentworth's  charity  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Ajiastasia 
Wentworth,  in  1634.  The  property  consists  of  two  houses,  a  shop, 
and  garden,  called  Reed's  Place,  two  houses  and  a  garden  called 
BrideweU,  an  orchard  and  garden,  and  three  cottages.  To  comply  as 
near  as  possible  with  the  intention  of  the  donor,  £10  is  applied  to  the 
National  School,  about  £20  in  clothing  and  coab  to  the  p€K>r,  and  tJie 
residue  to  the  repair  of  the  ohnroh. 
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ISorougi)  of  i^affton  SSSaltien. 

Prohnbl*  origin  of  name— TFraM,  a  wood,  and  rf*i»,  a  valley.  «Mr  Iho  ancient  wall  near  Iha  lowu , 
and  the  great  quantity  of  aaffroii  formerly  grown  in  the  parish. — Number  of  acre*,  7,416;  popo- 
lAiion  in  1851,  5,911 ;  tithe  lent-chnrge,  Yicarlal,  £800. 

This  borough,  which  is  incorporated  for  municipal  purposes »  and 
never  enjoyed  the  privilege  or  sending  members  to  parliament,  is 
situated  on  the  north-west  of  the  county,  closely  bordering  on  Cam- 
bridgeshire, about  a  mile  from  the  great  Newmarket-road.  In 
Eicturesqueness  it  is  exceeded  by  few  towns  in  the  county.  We  cannot 
etter  describe  its  position  than  in  the  words  of  Stukely.  "  A  narrow 
tongue  of  land,"  says  he,"  shoots  itself  out  like  a  promontory,  en- 
compassed with  a  valley  in  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  enclosed  in  distant 
and  delightful  hills.  On  the  bottom  of  this  tongue  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  ;  on  the  top,  or  western  extremity,  the  church,  not  imlike 
that  of  St  Mary's  at  Cambridge.  The  houses  are  ranged  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  and  in  the  valley  round  the  church,  the  base  of  which  being 
as  high  as  the  buildings,  is  observed  above  the  roofs."  It  has  six  or 
seven  good  streets,  and  includes  the  pleasant  little  hamlet  of  Audler 
End  on  the  west.  Sewers  End  two  mdes  to  the  east,  and  North  En^ 
and  Little  Walden  to  the  northward.  The  pleasant  little  town 
presents  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  material  and  intellectaal 
progress  of  the  present  century.  Vast  improvement  has  taken  place 
within  50  years.  The  ancient  houses,  which  in  the  last  century  gave 
an  antiquarian  character  to  the  place,  have  made  way  for  hand^me 
modem  shops,  hotels,  and  dwellings.  The  old  market-cross  that 
encumbered  the  square  was  pulled  down  in  1818  ;  a  range  of  unsightly 
old  buildings  near  by  were  swept  away  in  1848,  and  a  handsome  com 
exchange,  m  the  ItiEdian  stylo,  rose  upon  its  site  ;  a  commodioos 
cattle  market  having  been  provided  some  years  before  on  the  spot 
where  formerly  stood  the  old  Eight  Bells.  Several  of  the  streets 
have  been  widened ;  and  a  fine  museum,  rich  in  specimens  of  zoology, 
geology,  antiquities,  and  coins,  with  a  spacious  public  hall  attached, 
nas  been  erected  near  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  The  culture  of  aaffroa— 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  through  means 
of  a  pilgrim  who  in  his  travels  stole  a  bulb  and  concealed  it  in  his 
palmer's  staff— which  was  largely  and  profitably  carried  on  in  the 
parish,  and  had  fixed  its  name  upon  it,  had  altogether  ceased  in  the 
last  century.  The  manufacture  of  checks  and  fustians,  which  once 
flourished  here,  has,  too,  decayed  ;  but  there  are  many  large  maltiogs 
and  several  breweries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
town  of  fair  trade. 

The  Castlb  was  intimately  connected,  in  the  early  ages,  with  die 
history  and  importance  of  the  town.  Camden  says  that  its  erection 
about  1067  first  gave  life  to  the  place ;  but  we  believe  there  was  a  seat 
of  power  and  a  well-inhabitea  ville  here  long  before  that  period- 
Waledon,  as  it  was  called,  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, to  Ansgar,  master  of  the  horse  to  that  monarch.  ASter  the 
conquest  it  came,  amongst  the  48  lordships  in  this  county  which  he 
acquired  as  his  share  of  the  Saxon  spoil,  to  the  great  De  Mandeville, 
who  fixed  his  chief  residence  here  ;  not,  however,  on  yonder  delightfnl 
spot  where  rise  the  princely  pinnacles  of  Audley  End,  but  on  this  hill, 
just  above  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  He  is  generally  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  baronial  castle.  It  is  more 
probable,  howeyer,  that  he  found  some  work  of  the  kind  here,  whidi 
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he  strengthened  and  extended,  perhaps  rebuilt;  and  thus  arose  the 
feudal  castle  of  the  Norman  lora  of  the  district,  frowning  upon  the 
country  without,  but  adorned  within  with  all  the  rude  magnificence  of 
that  age.  Eampart,  wall,  and  tower,  then  corered  a  wide  space  of 
ground,  as  we  know  by  the  foundations  which  have  been  traced  far 
away  from  the  ruins  of  the  solitar]^  keep  by  which  we  are  standing ; 
and  here,  in  this  open  space,  wmch  probably  formed  the  enclosed 
court  or  castle  yard,  oiben  mustered  the  chiyalry  of  the  district, 
as  they  gathered  round  their  lord  to  obey  the  royal  summons,  or  re- 
turned, with  battered  armour,  from  some  feudal  fray.  Here  we  know 
the  lordly  warriors  assembled  for  the  tournament,  for  it  was  in  one  of 
these  martial  encounters,  and  upon  this  spot,  that,  in  1252,  De 
Leibume,  as  if  by  accident,  but  it  was  thought  by  design,  in  reyenge 
for  a  broken  leg  in  a  former  encounter,  rode  at  De  Montenei 
without  a  socket  on  his  lance,  and  pierced  him  fatally  through  the 
throat,  to  the  horror  of  the  fair  dames  who  beheld  the  scene,  and 
of  the  retainers,  tenants,  and  burghers  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
admitted  through  the  castle  gate  to  witness  the  sports.  The  castle, 
and  in  later  times  the  mansion  attached  to  it,  which  stood  in 
Bury  field  adjoining,  must  haye  been  the  scene  of  much  of  the  trouble 
and  much,  too,  of  the  pageantry  of  the  time.    But  all  has  yanished ; 


ffiT 


The  tweet  yoaug  briile,  in  her  benuty's  pride. 
Hath  twiued  her  gnrUnds  there ; 
Dut  time,  in  his  flight,  hath  iliiiii  her  knight. 
And  mingled  with  dost  the  fair." 

We  haye  no  record  as  to  when  the  castle  was  abandoned,  and  the 
work  of  decay  and  desolation  set  in ;  but  we  see  what  it  has  done. 
All  that  now  remains  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  wall  ten  feet  thick  and 
about  thirty  high,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  piece  of  stone  work  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  haye  formed  a  portion  of  the  subterraneous  apart- 
ments. On  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  town  are  a  range  of 
stupendous  earth  works,  commonly  supposed  to  be  outworks  of  the 
castle  ;  but  Lord  Eraybrooke  belieyes  them  to  be  of  higher  antiquity, 
and  to  haye  forn;.  1  part  of  the  walls  from  which  the  town  took  its 
name.  A  large  number  of  skeletons  haye  been  found  in  these  works, 
in  one  case  those  of  a  man  and  horse,  as  if  where  they  fell ;  indicating 
that  they  haye  been  the  scene  of  a  battle — the  objects  of  attack  and 
obstinate  defence.  On  the  common  close  by  is  the  maze,  cut  in  the 
chalk — a  piece  of  singular  antiquity,  conjectured  to  haye  been  formed 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  either  as  a  circus,  a  place  of  martial  exercise, 
or  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  mythical  ceremonies  of  the  Druids. 

The  De  Mandeyilles  for  generations  filled  high  offices  of  state  and 
trust.  King  Stephen  advanced  them  to  the  dienity  of  Earls  of  Essex, 
but  Geoffrey  deserted  that  monarch,  seduced  by  the  offers  of  the 
Empress  Maude,  who  amongst  other  privileges  gave  him  a  right  to 
remove  the  market  from  r^ewport  to  Walden.  His  treason  was 
detected,  and  he  was  arrested  and  stripped  of  his  honours.  His  son  was 
restored ;  and  the  family  continued  till  1872,  when  it  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line.  By  marriage  Walden  came  to  Henry  Y ,  and  it 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  his  widow.  The  manor  was  also  held  by 
Henry  V  I. ;  Eichard  III.  granted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  had  possession  :  at  all  events  it  reverted 
to  the  crown  on  his  execution,  and  continued  there  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIU. 

Thx  Cobfobation  is  baaed  on  one  of  those  ancient  goildsi  semi- 
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religious  &nd  semi-trading;  wHich  were  very  common  in  the  towns  in 
Roman  catholic  times.  Each  member  was  expected  to  bring  some 
property  into  the  common  stock,  andprovision  was  generally  made 
for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  for  them.  The  gnild  here  was  established 
about  1400.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  governed  by  officers  annualljr  elected.  In  1392  commis- 
sioners sat  in  the  town  of  Walden  to  inquire  into  rents  and  other 
sums  due  to  the  king.  They  found  that  every  brewer  should  pay  a 
farthing  a  quarter  on  malt  brewed  to  sell ;  every  one  who  bou^iit  or 
sold  a  quarter  of  malt,  or  kept  the  market,  or  opened  a  shop  wmdow, 
should  pay  a  farthing ;  and  all  brewers  and  bakers  were  compelled  to 
have  their  com  ground  at  the  king's  mill.  These  impositions  injured 
the  town,  and  in  consequence  many  persons  of  influence  joined  and 
obtained  the  incorporation  of  the  guild  in  1413.  The  grant  included 
a  schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar,  and  a  priest.  In  a  grant  bj 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  guild  he  desired  to  be  evermore  remembered  in 
their  perpetual  prayers,  and  he  charitably  desired  that  he  might  be 
admitted  a  brother  of  their  order,  and  his  dear  wife,  Queen  Catitiarine, 
a  sister  thereof.  Many  noble  persons  were  enrolled.  Dame  Catherine 
Semer,  of  Walden,  devised  all  her  estates  to  the  treasiircr  and  cham- 
berlains of  the  said  fraternity  and  their  successors,  that  they  should 
order  and  rule  the  same,  and  bestow  the  profits  in  maintaining  a  priest 
to  pray  in  the  church  for  the  souls  of  the  king  and  queen,  herself  and 
family,  and  all  members  of  the  said  fraternity,  and  their  souls,  and  to 
have  a  salary  of  ten  marks  and  a  dwelling.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  corporation.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  guild 
by  Edward  YI.  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  procured  for  the  town 
throu^  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  the  secretaiy  of  state, 
dated  February  18,  1549.  The  body  was  described  as  the  treasurer, 
chamberlains,  24  assistants,  and  commonalty ;  and  the  charter  gave 
them  power  to  hold  a  mid-lent  fair,  a  court  of  pie  powder,  uid  a 
court  once  in  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Thi« 
charter  was  confirmed  by  Mary  and  by  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  corporate 
body  had  a  struggle  for  their  right  in  the  invasions  made  upon  the 
corporations  by  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  latter  granted  them 
anew  charter  on  the  29th  of  July,  1685,  in  which  they  were  described 
as  the  recorder,  mayor,  deputy  recorder,  aldermen,  and  town 
clerk  ;  but  it  was  specially  provided  that  these  officers  should  be 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown.  Under  this  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
was  named  the  first  recorder,  and  Sir  Edward  Tumor,  knight,  mayor. 
After  some  struggle  James  appears  to  have  beaten  down  uie  corpora- 
tion ;  but  it  was  revived  by  a  new  charter  of  William  III.,  dated  £)ee. 
19, 1694,  by  which  the  ruling  body  was  constitutedof  a  mayor,  recorder, 
deputy  recorder,  twelve  aloermen,  a  town  clerk,  coroner,  serjeants-at- 
mace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  market,  with  power  to  purchaise  or  alienate 
estates,  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  town,  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  impose  penalties.  The  mayor,  while  in  office  and 
for  a  year  afterwards,  the  recorder,  deputy  recorder,  and  two  senior 
aldermen,  were  made  justices  of  the  peace.  It  also  contained  a  grant 
of  two  fairs  with  a  court  of  piepowder,  and  a  three-weeks'  court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Under  the  Municipal  Beform  Act  the 
corporation  was  constituted  of  a  mavor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
town  councillors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  is  co-eztensiTe 
with  the  parish.    It  has  always  been  understood  that  of  old  it  p08- 
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sessed  the  power^  like  most  borongliB,  of  trying  capital  offences  and 
inflicting  tne  punisliment  of  death.  This  seems  U>  be  Dome  out  by  the 
fact  that  in  1597  charges  occur  for  making  and  setting  up  the  gallows, 
and  for  two  halters.  In  1609  a  prisoner  who  had  escaped  was  brought 
back  and  hanged.  In  1631  the  gallows  was  again  erected,  and  in  1654 
two  men  named  Moulton  and  Douglas,  who  had  been  confined  some 
years  in  Walden  gaol,  were  executed  m  the  parish,  there  being  a  charge 
in  the  books  for  knocking  off  their  fetters,  and  for  a  quart  of  canary, 
when  they  were  hanged.  A  rising  ground  between  Newport  and  Wal- 
den is  still  called  Gallows-hill.  The  toll  of  the  market,  aud  the  mill, 
belonged  to  the  guild,  and  after  having  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  came  back  to  the  corporation  through  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk.  The  corporation  possesses  a  few  houses  in  tne  Market- 
place, with  some  ground  rents,  stallage,  &c.,  and  their  annual  income 
amounts  to  about  £135.  The  present  Town-hall  was  built  in  1761,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  Moot-hall. 

The  Abbey  of  Walden  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  noble 
mansion  of  Audley-end,  at  a  point  where  four  roads  meet ;  and  it  was 
planted  there  to  enable  the  monks  the  better  to  dispense  the  hospita- 
lities of  their  house  to  the  pilfrrim  traveller.  It  was  founded  in  1136, 
by  Geoffery  do  Mandeville,  tne  first  Earl  of  Essex  of  that  family,  as 
a  priory  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  and  in  1190  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  G^d,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St. 
James.  The  earl  endowed  it  with  the  churches  of  Walaen,  Great 
Waltham,  High  Easter,  Shelly,  and  Great  Chishall,  in  Essex,  besides 
lands  in  this  £striet,  and  similar  property  in  other  counties.  Some  of 
bis  successors  looked  upon  the  house  with  rather  a  jealous  eye,  but 
still  it  went  on  and  flourished.  At  first  the  buildings  were  of  a  small 
and  humble  character ;  but  Eeynold,  a  noble  Norman,  being  appointed 
prior,  the  establishment  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  reputation. 
The  house  was  enlarged,  the  church  re-built  in  a  style  of  considerable 
magnificence,  and  the  number  of  monks  increased  to  twenty-six.  At 
Reynold's  death  he  was  buried  in  the  church,  in  front  of  the  altar  of 
tbe  Holy  Cross.  Sling  Stephen  granted  the  monks  an  annual  fair. 
Edward  I.  gave  them  in  1205  a  weekly  market.  Many  others  became 
benefactors  to  the  house ;  and  several  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  were 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  its  splendid  sanctuary.  Altar  and  tomb, 
however,  alike  perished,  and  their  resting  place  is  unknown.  The 
Reformation  came  and  left  it  a  ruin.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Audely 
obtained  a  grant  of  it,  its  revenues  then  amounting  to  £406. 158.  lid. ; 
and  so  great  have  been  the  changes  produced  by  the  works  of 
Andley  End,  that  the  site  of  the  abbey  and  its  cnurch  is  now  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  stood  upon  the 
■pot  now  forming  the  eastern  lawn  and  flower  gardens,  as  occasional 
mscoveries  show  that  extensive  foundations,  oroken  columns,  and 
mutilated  muUions  lie  buried  there ;  and  in  the  domain  near  by 
bave  been  found  leaden  coffins  and  skeletons — ^probably  of  the  proud 
abbots,  or  the  warrior  nobles  interred  in  their  church,  now  turned 
tip  from  their  resting  place  as  nameless  bones. 

Axjdlby-End,  the  seat  of  Lobd  Bbatbbookb.— Scarcely  a  mile 
away,  to  the  west  of  the  town — ^in  fact  upon  the  spot  from  which  we  have 
jnst  seen  the  abbot  and  his  monks  expelled — stands  the  lordly  mansion 
of  Audley-End,  surrounded  by  tasteful  fi^ounds,  lawns,  and  gardens. 
The  finely-wooded  and  spacious  park  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 

.2b 
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and  from  some  of  the  higher  points  beautiful  viewB  are  presented. 
On  one  aide  is  the  town  of  Sa£fron  Walden,  V^^y  lost  in  the  inter- 
rening  riJley.  On  the  hill  to  the  east  is  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and 
on  another  eminence  on  the  west  a  circular  temple,  erected  by  Lord 
Howard ;  Eing-hill  at  Littlebury,  with  its  Koman  works,  is  included 
in  the  domain ;  below  us  the  silvery  Cam,  cut  into  the  shape  of  an 
ornamented  canal,  winds  its  way  through  the  grounds  and  grassy  vale ; 
while  ^rther  away  are  the  belting  shrubberies,  dark  woodlands,  and 
game  preserves.  ^^ 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VUL, 
together  with  the  lordship  of  Walaon,  which  we  have  seen  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  crown,  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  who  first  as 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
had  been  a  chief  instrument  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  long  as 
to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  and  he  took  especial  care 
to  be  well  paid  for  the  work  by  a  large  share  of  the  spoil  *  He  was 
created  at  the  same  time  Baron  Audley  of  Walden ;  and  it  has  been  gene- 
rally stated  that  he  converted  the  abbey  into  a  country  residence.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  He  founded  and  endowed  Magdalen 
College,  (Cambridge,  and  by  the  statutes  made  **  the  possessors 
of  the  late  monastery  of  Walden"  the  visitors  in  perpetaitTt 
with  the  right  of  nominating  the  master, — a  right  which 
Lord  Braybrooke  still  enjoys;  but  he  led  the  buildings  to  decay 
and  the  place  deserted.  It  was  not  till  Lord  Audley  had  been 
laid  in  his  tomb  in  Walden  church, — till  after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  married  his  daughter  and  heiress,  had  died  on  the  block, 
and  his  son  had  succeeded  to  the  estate — that  the  princely  towers 
and  pinnacles  of  Audley  End  began  to  arise.  This  gentleman,  tke 
famous  Lord  Howard  (iBaron  Howard  of  Walden),  who  took  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk 
Being  Lord  Treasurer,  and  his  wife — ^if  we  may  credit  the  malicious 
gossip  of  that  day — having  accepted  large  bribes  from  the  Constable 
of  Castile  when  negociating  peace  with  England,  he  determined  to 
erect  a  mansion  that  should  surpass  in  size  and  magnificence  all  the 
private  residences  in  the  kingdom.  He  accomplished  this.  He  pro- 
#cured  a  model  in  wood  from  Italy,  at  a  cost  of  £500 ;  either  Bernard 
Jansen  or  John  Thorpe  was  selected  as  the  architect — ^the  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  it  was  commenced  in  1603,  and  finished  in 
1611,  the  sum  of  £190,000  it  is  generally  stated,  but  certainly 
£200,000,  being  expended  upon  it.  King  James,  who  visited  it 
soon  after,  sarcastically  observed  it  was  too  large  for  a  king, 
though  it  might  do  for  a  lord  treasurer;  and  it  was  found  so 
majestic  an  incumbrance  of  the  estate  that  none  of  the  other 
possessors  wore  able  to  keep  an  establishment  equal  to  its  sise  and 
magnificence.  Lord  Braybrooke  in  his  "  History  of  Audley  End" 
flays : — 

"  When  the  home  was  completed,  it  consisted,  besides  the  offioes,of  various  rsngei  of 
buildings,  surroanding  two  spscioos  quadraognlar  courts.  That  to  the  westward  was  Um 
largest,  and  was  approached  over  a  bridge  aoroas  the  Cam,  through  a  doable  wmw 

*  Great  doubt  was  long  felt  as  to  his  extraction,  till  the  following  entrjr  was  fooad  m 
the  Burgess  Oath  Book  of  Colchester—'*  A.D.  1518.  Thomas  Audley,  Qen :  natoi  ia 
Colne  Coinitis  in  coin :  Essex,  Burgess."  Ho  is  beliefed  to  have  been  bom  in  (be  H«y 
House  at  Earls  Colue,  not  loug  since  demolished.  Soon  after  1690  be  was  sppoiutsd 
town  olerk  of  CoiQhMier, -^LordBrajfhrooke'e  Sistory, 
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of  limes,  tormioatinflr  with  a  grand  entraiice  gateway,  flanked  by  four  circular  towerv. 
The  afmrtmepU  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  principal  courts  were  erected 
over  an  opeu  cloister,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  alabaster ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  a 
flight  of  steps  led  to  the  entrance  porches  placed  on  a  terrace  running  parallel  to  the 
great  hall,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  building;  beyond  the  hall  was  the  inner* 
ooart^  three  sides  of  which  only  remain,  and  constitute  the  present  house." 

Qneen  Elizabeth  was  twice  a  yisitor  here ;  and  we  read  on-  one 
occasion  of  the  corporation  riding  in  and  presenting  her  with  a  cup 
and  cover  of  silver  double  gilt,  weighing  forty-six  ounces,  and  costing 
£19.  3s.  After  the  restoration,  in  consequence  of  the  havoc  which 
parliament  and  the  Puritans  had  made  with  the  palaces,  Charles  cast 
nis  ejes  upoo  Audlev  End,  and  shortly  after  it  became  a  roval  residence. 
The  Xing  visited  the  house  while  in  treaty  for  its  purchase  ;  and  the 
corporation  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup  and  cover  filled  with 
safron  at  the  charge  of  £20.  In  the  autumn  of  1668  the  Queen  and 
the  court  were  at  Audley-end,  and  on  the  11th  of  October  the  King 
attended  Walden  church.  The  conveyance  of  the  house  was  executed 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1669.  The  purchase-money  was  £50,000,  of  which 
£30,000  was  paid,  and  the  rest  left  on  mortgage.  In  the  following 
year  the  court  was  established  at  this  new  palace,  and  one  of  the 
courtiers  writing  in  October  describes  the  following  adventure  of  the 
Queen  and  her  party — 

"There  being  a  faire  near  Audlejr  End  the  Queen,  tlie  Dutchess  of  Richmond,  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Buckingham,  had  a  frolick  to  disguise  themselves  like  country  lasses, 
in  red  petticoats,  waistcoats,  &c.,  an  so  goe  see  the  Faire.  Sir  Barnard  Gassofgn  on  a 
cart  jade  rode  before  tlie  Queen,  another  stranger  before  the  Dutcheese  of  Bm^ingham, 
and  Mr.  Boper  before  Richmond.  They  had  all  so  overdone  it  in  their  disguise,  and 
looked  80  much  more  like  antiques  than  country  folk,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the 
Fnire  the  people  began  to  goe  after  them ;  but  the  Queen  going  to  a  booth  to  buy  a 
pair  of  yellow  stockins  for  her  sweet-hart,  and  Sir  Barnard  asking  for  a  pair  of  gloves, 
Btitcht  with  blue,  for  his  sweet^hart,  they  were  soon,  by  their  gibrish,  found  to  be 
strangers,  which  drew  a  bigger  flock  about  them.  One  amongst  them  had  seen  the 
Queen  at  dinner,  knew  her,  and  was  proud  of  her  knowledge ;  this  soon  brought  all  the 
Ftire  into  a  crowd  to  stare  at  the  Queen.  Being  thus  discovered  they,  as  soon  ss  they 
could,  got  to  their  horses ;  but  as  many  of  the  Faire  as  had  horses  got  up  with  their 
wives,  diitdren,  sweet-harts,  or  neighbours  behind  them,  to  get  as  much  gape  as  they 
could  till  they  brought  them  to  the  court  gate.  Thus,  by  ill  conduct,  was  a  merry 
frolick  turned  into  a  peunance." 

In  1701,  the  state  not  caring  to  retain  the  palace,  the  house  and 
park  were  re-conveyed  to  the  fifth  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  in  settlement  of  the 
£20,000  which  had  been  left  on  mortgage  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  some 
of  the  rich  tapestry  was  first  carried  off  to  Windsor,  and  other  noble 
monuments  removed.  Twenty  years  afterwards  three  sides  of  the 
peat  quadrangle  and  various  offices  were  pulled  down,  leaving  the 
inner  court  only  untouched.  Another  twenty  years  elapsed,  ana  the 
Imnd  of  the  destroyer  was  again  laid  upon  it.  The  Earl  of  Effingham, 
to  whom  the  property  had  passed,  sold  the  house  and  park  to  Lady 
Portsmouth,  lor  £10,000 ;  and  in  1749  Lord  Portsmouth  demolished 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  wing,  thus  destroying  the  splendid  gallery, 
which  was  226  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  high.  At  this  period 
the  noble  pile  lay  in  a  state  of  lamentable  desolation.  Parts  of  it  were 
decaying ;  many  of  the  glassless  windows  were  blocked  up  with  sack- 
ing ;  and  there  was  even  an  idea  of  pulling  it  down,  or  converting  it 
into  a  silk  factory.  The  present  branch  of  the  noble  family,  however, 
came  to  the  rescue.  Sir  John  Griffin  Grriffin,  who  was  created  Lord 
Howard,  and  in  1788  Baron  Braybrook,  of  Braybrook,  in  Northamp- 
ton, having  succeeded  to  the  house  in  1762,  laid  out  £100,000  in  alter- 
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jng  and  improring  the  mansion  and  grounds.  The  property,  wiiJi  the 
second  title  noticed,  passed  to  E.  A.  Neville,  and  in  1825  to  the  late 
Lord,  who  did  much  to  renovate  the  mansioni  and  restore  what  remained 
of  Audley-End  to  its  ancient  splendour.  The  present  Peer,  the  Bight 
Hon.  Kichard  Cornwallis  Grrimn,  who  was  born  in  1820,  Bucceeded 
him  in  1858. 

The  style  of  the  mansion  is  intermediate  between  the  Gothic  and  the 
classical.    The  western,  or  principal  front,  is  ornamented  with  two  pro- 
jecting porches,  each  having  17  marble  columns  of  various  colours  at 
the  angles.    The  bidustrades  are  perforated,  and  variously  omamentod. 
The  large  square  headed  windows,  with  stone  mullions,  m  many  cases 
project  from  the  rooms ;  and  the  summit  is  adorned  with  turrets  and 
clustering  chimneys.   The  hall,  which  is  90  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and 
29  feet  high,  lighted  by  five  windows,  is  entered  by  the  portico,  and 
through  a  vestibule,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  west  front. 
A  glance  around  it  will  impress  the  visitor  with  an  idea  of  the  ancient 
character  of  the  place.    Visions  of  the  old  baronial  days  flit  across  the 
mind  as  we  gaze  on  the  curious  oak  carvings  of  the  chimney-pieces, 
and  of  the  screen,  with  its  grotesque  figures  in  bold  relief,  at  the 
northern  end — or  the  dark  wainscoting  extending  twelve  feet  up  the 
walls,  its  panels  and  the  space  above  enriched  with  olden  portraits  of 
family  and  historical  interest ;  while  from  the  brackets  float  the  silken 
banners  of  the  diflerent  possessors  of  the  lordship,  from  the  days  of  the 
De  Mandevilles.    Many  of  the  portraits  in  this  noble  apartment,  and 
upon  the  staircase,  are  by  the  master  hands  of  their  time — Holbein, 
de  Heero,  KneUer,  Vanaerbouck,  Lely,  Ramsey,  and  others;  and  as 
we  traverse  the  mansion  the  eye  is  everywhere  arrested  by  these  rich 
works  of  art.      In  the  summer  drawin^j-room,  which  terminates  the 
west  front,  and  is  41  feet  long  by  27  wide,  is  the  splendid  picture^  of 
"  Venus  wounded,   returning  from  the  chase,"  and   others  by  Van 
Goyen,  Paul  BrUl,  Jordaens,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The  state  apartmente 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion.    The  state  dressinjg-room  con- 
tains pictures  by  Wouvermans,  Brenghel,   Otto  Marcellis,  Caaaletti, 
Gerard  Douw,  and  Bottenhamer.    The  state  bed-chamber  is  a  splen- 
did apartment.     The  ceiling  is  by  Adam,  and  has  a  deep  and  nclilr 
gilded   cornice.     The  bed  is  of  light  blue  silk,  embroidered  i^ith 
owers,  fluted  pillars,  and  a  cornice  of  white  and  gold,  decorated 
with  the  Howard  crest,  and  a  baron's  coronet,  with  militajry  trophiei 
in  the  angles.     The  pictures  are  by  Stranover,  Verelst,  Peter  Cas- 
teels,  Tilliman,  Breughel,  and  Wouvermans.  The  ladies'  state  dressing 
room  was  fitted  up  for  Lord  Howard,  as  a  boudoir,  at  a  very  greifc 
expense.     The  ceiling  and  walls  are  painted  by  Viagil  Sebecca,  who 
copied  the  triumphs  and  sacrifices  from  Montfaucon's   Antiquities, 
and  the  female  figures  from  Herculaneum.     The  hangings  of  the  re- 
cess arc  of  satin ;  the  pillars  and  soffit  are  of  green  and  gold ;  and 
the  cornices  and  frames  of  the  panels  are  enriched  with  gilding.  Orer 
the  fireplace  is  the  original  grant  on  vellum,  of  an  augmentation  of 
arms  from  Charles  I.  to  the  first  Earl  of  Sterling,  dated  at  Green- 
wich, May,  1634.    The  initial  letters  and  the  borders  are  finely  illns- 
trated.    'The  bed-rooms  on  the  east  side  contain  pictures  bv  Hoppner, 
Wyck,  Tilliman,  Berkhaydn,  Bloemaert,  and  Lucatelli.    The  dining 
room  is  46  feet  3  inches  long  by  21  feet  9  indies  wide,  and  17  feet  high. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  largo  bow  windows  on  the  north  side.    Amonffst 
the  portraits    are   Thomas,   first  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  armour,  oj 
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]^eller ;  the  Earl  of  Arran,  by  the  same ;  Mary,  Queen  of  England, 
in  a  Fontange  head  dress,  holding  a  fan,  by  Vanderraart ;   a  whole 
length  of  George  II.,  by  Pine,  supposed  to  be  the  only  original  por* 
trait    of   that  monarch;   Bobert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  belieyed 
to  be   by   Gerard ;  Colonel  Lunsford ;  the  first  Marquis  of  Com- 
wallis,  by  Sir  William  Beechy ;   and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  by  Dobson. 
The  library,  which  is   47  feet  long  by  19  feet  5  inches  wide,  is 
at  the   eastern  extremity  of  the  south  wing.     It  is  painted  stone 
colour  relieved  by  rich  gilding,  and  the  curtains  are  of  crimson 
damask.    The  large  east  bow  window  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
park  and  grounds.    The  books,  which  number  7,000  volumes,  include 
a  splendid  Psalter  in  folio,  executed  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  in 
which  gold  is  introduced  with  a  profusion  seen  only  in  MSS.  of  the 
highest  class.     There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  presented  to    Sir 
Thomas  Corwalleys  by  Queen  Mary.    There  is  also  a  copy  of  the 
Aldus  Plinney,  large  paper,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  the  only  one  known  to 
exist  except  that  which  Brunet  points  out  in  the  Magiiabecha  library 
at  Florence.    The  south  library  is  intended  for  topographical  works. 
The  curtains,  of  crimson  Florentine  damask,  were  presented  to  Henry 
Neville  in  1670  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.     The  damask  is  in 
good  preservation,  and  the  first  quartering  of  the  Nevilles  is  worked 
m  the  pattern.    Amongst  the  portraits  are  those  of  Lord  Howard  De 
Walden  and  his  two  wives,  by  West;  the  latter  in  the  costumes  of 
the  Sibyls  of  Dominichino  and  Guercino.     The  drawing  room  is  39 
feet  6  inches  long,  22  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  16  feet  11  inches  high. 
The  chimney  piece,  of  carved  wood,  is  richly  gilt,  and  the  walls  are 
hung  with  crunson.      Amongst  the  pictures  are  St.  Catherine,  by 
Guercino ;   portrait  of  Jane  Lady  Braybrooke,  by  Pickersgill ;    the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Tasso  Ferrate ;  Joseph,  husband  of  Mary,  by 
Guido  ;  Venus  going  into  the  Bath,  by  La  Forete ;  views  of  Venice, 
by  Canaletti ;  views,  by  Van  Goyen ;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Andrea  Del  Sarto ;  a  landscape,   by  Bergham ;  our  Saviour  and 
the  Money  Changers,  byEembrandt;  a  oattle  piece,  by  Wouvermans  ; 
a  portrait,  by  Holbein  ;  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  by 
Teniers ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  by  Vandyke.    Immediately  adjoin- 
ing is  the  saloon,  60  feet  long,  27  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  20  feet  8  inches 
high.     Dolphins  and  sea  monsters  are  represented  in  bold  relief  upon 
thj9  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  32  compartments,  ornamented  with 
raised  borders,  and  from  each  angle  hang  pendants  of  considerable 
dimensions,    elaborately    wrought,  producing    a    striking  and    sin- 
gular   eiTect.      The   walls  for  12  feet  are  fitted  with  wood  work 
painted  in  white  and  gold,  the  cornice  and  freize  being  supported 
by  pilasters  at  eaual  distances,  the  spaces  between  whidi  are  filled 
with  whole  lengtn  portraits  of  the  different  persons  connected  with 
the  history  of  Audley  End.     All  parts  of  the  room  are  elaborately 
iuid  richly  fitted  up,  and  the  chimney-piece  surpasses  all  in  the  man- 
sion in  the  beauty  of  the  carving  and  the  briQianoy  of  the  gilding. 
In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  with  female 
figures  and  ancient  heads  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  arms  and  crests 
of  Lord  Howard  De  Walden  and  his  two  wives,  painted  by  Bebecca. 
Amongst  the  portraits  are  those  of  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  the  first 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  with  a  view  of  Audley  End,  which  he  built,  in  the 
back  ground;   Lady  Essex  Howard,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely;    the  first 
Lord  Griffin,  by  Zeeman;  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Portsmouth,  by 
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Jarvis.  The  soutli  lobby  contains  five  portraits  by  Sir  Peter^  Lely. 
The  picture  gallery  is  70  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  8  inches 
high,  and  connects  the  two  wings.  It  contains  19  portraits,  mostly 
of  the  noble  families  who  have  been  connected  with  Audley  End. 
The  chapel  is  51  feet  long,  26  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  21  feet  hi^h. 
It  is  the  north-west  comer  of  the  building.  It  has  a  nave  and  side 
aisle  in  miniature,  with  pointed  arches,  clustered  pilasters,  and  a 
groined  ceiling.  The  bow  windows  are  enriched  with  paintings  of 
the  Adoration  and  the  Last  Supper.  The  priyate  and  other  apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  about  sixty  other  pictures,  many  of  them  by 
the  first  masters. 

The  Church  of  Walden,  planted  on  the  hill  top  above  the  town, 
well  merits  the  character  given  of  it  by  Walpoie  as  **one  of  the 
highest  and  most  beautiful  parish  churches  in  England."  It  was 
erected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  on  the  site  of  a  smaller 
and  much  more  ancient  edifice.  In  1790  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  and  £4,000  raised,  in  addition  to  £1,000  given  by  Lord 
Howard,  for  its  repair ;  a  large  sum  was  expended  in  I831inrebuildiag 
the  spire  and  other  works ;  and  the  sacred  edifice  has  just  been  again 
thoroughly  renovated.  It  is  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  the  entire 
length  IS  200  feet :  the  breadth  82  feet ;  the  tower  85  feet,  and  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire  is  193  feet.  Formerly  the  floor  was 
nearly  covered  with  ancient  brasses,  but  most  of  them  have  disappeared. 
Several  monuments,  however,  remain ;  amongst  them,  in  the  south 
chancel,  is  the  black  marble  altar-tomb  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audlej, 
bearing  upon  it  what  Fuller  called  "a  lamentable  epitaph,"  and  the 
foUowmg  copy  of  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  term  was  not 
miaspplied — 

"  The  stroke  of  deathpt  inevitable  dart.    Hath 
Now  alas  of  lyfe  bereft  the  bart    Of  ayr 
Tbomas  Audeley  of  tbe  garter  knjte ;  late 
CbaDoelloar  of  England  under  otir  priuoe  of 
Might  Henry  Theigbt  wortby  bi^h  renoune  and 
Made  by  bim  lord  Audeley  of  this  towne  obiit  Hal- 
timo  die  Aprilia  anno  domini  1544.    Regni  regi 
Henrici  8.  36  Concellariatus  sui  18  & 
Bu»  statu  66." 

There  is  good  provision  made  in  the  town  for  educational  purposes* 
The  Free  Grammar  School  in  Castle-street,  founded  by  DameJohano 
Bradbury  and  her  brother,  theEev.  J.  Leche,  in  1525,  and  restored 
by  Edward  VI.,  is  endowed  with  a  rent  charge  of  £12  out  of  tbe 
manor  of  Willingalo  Spain,  and  5a.  2b.  18p.  of  land  near  the  school. 
There  are  16  free  scholars  from  Walden,  4  from  Newport,  2  from 
Little  Chesterford,  and  2  from  Widdington.  ITie  Charity  School  is 
edowed  with  a  rent-charge  of  £5  out  of  Lumpits  and  Limekiln 
field ;  a  farm  of  20a.  da.  at  Steeple  Bumpstead,  purchased  with  £500 
left  by  Thomas  Penning  in  1717;  and  an  estate  at  Thaxted,  pur- 
chased with  £200  left  by  Lady  Osborn,  in  1762 ;  the  24  children  on 
the  foundation  are  clothed  and  educated  in  the  ^National  School. 
The  British  School  in  East-street,  and  the  Infant  School  in  Abbey- 
lane,  were  built  by  the  Gibson  family ;  the  girls*  British  School  is  m 
connexion  with  the  old  School  of  Inaustry. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth's  almshouses  in  Abbey-lane  wore  originally 
founded  in  1400,  by  Koger  Waldine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
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connexion  with  the  Gaild  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  were  re-estab- 
lished by  Edward  VI. i  in  connection  with  the  corporation.  The 
honses  were  rebuilt  about  35  years  ago,  on  a  new  site,  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000 ;  four  additional  houses  were  added  by  the  Gibson  family  in 
1840;  and  the  whole  form  a  handsome  range  of  34  dwellings,  with  a 
chapel  in  the  centre — a  sheltering  and  hallowed  asylum  for  34  aged 
poor  parishioners,  who  receive  a  stipend  of  Gs.  6d.  each.  The 
endowments  of  this  noble  charity  consist  of  281a.  Ob.  19p.  of  land 
at  Wimbish ;  130a.  Ib.  Up.  and  various  tenements  in  Walden ;  and 
ten  rent-charges  >  producing  an  annual  income  of  about  £900.  Fart  of 
the  ancient  aLnshouses  were  rebuilt  in  1782 ;  these  were  allowed  to 
remain^  and  four  having  been  added  by  the  Gibson  family,  they 
afford  dwellings  for  20  respectable  poor  people,  elected  by  the  trus- 
tees ;  live  rent-free,  but  have  no  stipends. 

The  other  charities  of  the  parish  are  the  following — 19a.  26p.  of 
land  called  '*  Dreys,"  left  by  Geoffrey  Symond  in  1481  for  repairing 
the  highways ;  £5  out  of  Broad  Green  Farm,  Chrishall,  left  by  WiDiam 
Turner  in  1618  for  doles  of  bread ;  37a.  32p.  of  land  at  Hinton,  pur- 
chased with  money  left  by  Thomas  Turner  in  1623,  for  bread,  clothing, 
Ac;  land  left  by  William  Leader,  in  1632,  for  bread;  11  a.  3b.  12p. 
of  land  at  Sewers  End,  purchased  with  £200  left  by  A.  Fenniston,  in 
1654,  for  a  weekly  distribution  of  bread  and  money  to  six  poor  people 
at  the  church, — no  suspected  witches  or  wizards  to  share  it ;  27 a.  of 
land  in  the  Manor  of  ToUesbury  Hall,  left  by  Thomas  Adam,  in  1623, 
two-fourths  for  apprenticing  poor  children,  a  fourth  for  clothing  the 
poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  if  he  did  not 
serve  a  cure ;  19a.  of  freehold,  and  16iA.  of  copyhold  land  at  Had- 
stock,  left  by  Matthew  Broomfield,  in  1682,  for  clothing  and  ap- 
prenticing poor  children ;  a  house  and  15a.  of  land  at  Ashdon,  pur- 
chased with  £100  left  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1688,  and  £138.  158. 
by  Edmund  Turner  in  1690,  applied  in  apprenticing  poor  boys  ;  two 
houses  and  14a.  3b.  13p.  of  land  at  Walden,  and  two  rent-charges  of 
£4,  producing  about  £100  a  year,  left  by  Eliza  Erswell  in  1657,  and 
distributed  in  money  to  the  poor ;  a  house  and  6^a.  of  land  in  Walden, 
and  a  rent-charge  of  £4,  purchased  with  £200  left  by  Edmund  Turner 
in  1700,  two-thirds  to  the  poor  of  Audley-End,  and  one-third  to  the 

?oor  of  Walden ;  a  house,  &c.,  in  Church-street,  granted  by  Jane  and 
oseph  Sparrow  in  1705,  for  the  poor;  the  dividends  of  £731.  14fl. 
stock,  purchased  with  £600,  left  by  Lady  Falkland  in  1776,  to  be 
yearly  distributed  amongst  twenty  poor  men  and  nineteen  poor  women ; 
the  dividends  of  £2,000  stock,  left  by  Lord  Howard  in  1796,  in  trust 
with  the  occupiers  of  Audley-End,  for  a  yearly  distribution  of  clothing 
amongst  twelve  men  and  twelve  women  of  Walden,  and  five  men  and 
five  women  of  Littlcbury  ;  a  rent-charge  of  5s.  for  the  poor  of  Castle- 
street,  left  by  Matthew  Band ;  the  poor  have  also  from  Chrishall  a 
portion  of  Martin's  charity,  and  from  Clavering  a  share  of  Barlee's 
charity  for  apprenticing  poor  children.  C.  Fiske,  Esq.,  in  1844,  left 
£1,000  stock,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  augment  tiie  salary  of  the 
head  master  of  the  Grammar  School ;  Miss  Sophia  Uickard,  who  died 
six  months  ago,  has  left  a  share  of  the  residue  of  her  property  to  the 
alms-houses. 
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Eifterts  of  f^abfrinB^attf^otocr. 


PwiihN. 

Probable  Origin  of  KunM. 

Si's 

I'opnlation 
in  1851. 

Value  of  BeiMfieai. 

HAvering     

Horncfaorch 

Th«  Saxon  word  Son,  broad'^ 
or  wide;    and  ford,   the 
broad  ford.                         V 

The  Saxon  word  JSTatwr,   a 
goat,  and  img,  pasture-'aj 
goai'a  pasture. 

Tlie  Horned  Ifonaaterj 

••• 

917S 

«<• 

Q209 

5868 
B878 

£700 ;  Tithe  of  Romford  ud 
Havering,  £S,OiS  15i.  6d. 

£80;  irith  TS  AcraeofOIebs. 

£700;    Impropriate  Tiibi, 
£].5S0  17«.  lid. 

This  ancient  Liberty,  wHioH  is  mled  by  &  high  steward,  deputy 
steward,  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  a  coroner,  and  has  the  singular  privilege 
of  appointing  its  own  magistrates  by  popular  suffraere,  is  situate  about 
twelve  miles  from  London.  It  is  bounded  by  Becontree,  Ongar, 
and  Chafibrd  Himdreds,  but  extends  to  the  Thames  on  the  south, 
where  it  narrows  to  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  about  nine  miles  inland  to 
the  northward.  Eomford,  with  its  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  quarter- 
session  and  other  courts  are  held,  is  now  virtually  the  capital,  as 
it  has  been  for  ages  past,  though  Homchurch  was  the  mother 
parish,  this  being  originally  an  off-shoot  or  chapelry.    It  has  been 

fenerally  assumed  that  in  early  time  the  high  road  passed  throTzgli 
[ornchurch,  and  so  on  by  l?pminster,  "Warley,  and  Hutton,  to 
Ingatestone ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  tne  ^Romans  earned 
their  road  from  London  to  Colchester  very  nearly  along  the  present 
tract,  and  that  close  to  this  spot  they  fixed  their  station  of  JDuroUtum, 
mentioned  by  the  Itinerary.  The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood 
states  this  to  have  been  at  Old  Church,  situate  half  a  mile  from  fiom- 
ford,  on  the  green  lane  or  Eoman  road,  running  from  Great  Dford  to 
Hornchurch ;  and  this  tradition  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  an 
old  map  of  Eomford,  of  the  date  1696,  on  which  about  40  acres  of  land 
axe  variously  described  as  "  Euin  Meadow,"  "  Great  Euings,"  "  Lower 
Euings,"  and  "  Three  Little  Euings,"  all  being  near  the  church- 

The  whole  of  this  peculiar  district  was,  in  the  earliest  ages,  one 
manor,  under  the  King,  and  formed  a  part  of  Becontree  Hundred ; 
but  as  the  palace  at  Havering  gradually  grew  into  greater  importance, 
and  became  more  frequently  a  place  of  royal  resort,  it  was  erected  into 
a  Liberty,  with  courts  of  its  own  to  administer  justice  in  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  criminal  matters,  even  to  the  inflicting  of  the  punishment  of 
death — the  object  being  to  give  greater  security  to  the  court,  and 
dignity  to  the  officers  who  dwelt  around  it  This,  however,  being 
royal  demesne,  and  often  the  home  of  the  sovereign,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  privileges  were  enjoyed,  and  local  powers  were 
exercised,  not  usual  in  a  simple  manor,  and  which  the  charters 
afterwards  granted  did  little  more  than  consolidate  and  confirm,  for 
instance,  it  was  one  of  the  ancient  privileges  that  "  all  the  tenants  of 
the  said  manor  may  marry  their  sons  and  their  daughters  without 
license  from  the  King  and  his  bailiff,  except  cottagers."  Again,  the 
first  charter  of  Henry  IV.  recites,  that  the  lordship  or  manor  of 
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HaTering-atte-Bower  is  of  ancient  demesne,  and  that  real  and  mixed 
actions  concerning  lands  and  tenements,  Ac,  were  allowable  before 
the  steward,  and  suitors  "  and  have  ever  been  accustomed  since  the 
time  whereof  no  memory  of  man  is  to  the  contrary,  in  the  same  court 
to  be  pleaded  and  determined." 

This  charter  was  renewed  or  confirmed,  in  some  cases  extended,  in  the 
6th  of  Edward  IV.,  7th  Henry  VII.,  2nd  Henry  Vin.,  1st  of  Mary, 
J  at  of  Elizabeth,  2nd  of  James,  7th  of  Charles  I.,  and  16th  of  Charles 
II.,  BO  that  the  preservation  of  its  rights  seems  to  have  been  the  constant 
care  of  the  kings  from  about  1400  to  1676.   This  charter  states  that  the 
royal  heart  was  moved  to  compassion  by  the  lamentable  complaints  of 
the  tenants  and  inhabitants  as  to  their  being  sued  in  other  courts  many 
times  **  by  their  ill-willers,  troubled,  vexed,  grieved,  and  molested,  to 
the  no  small  loss  and  grievance  of  them  the  said  tenants  and  inhabit 
tants,  and  to  the  hazard  of  their  utter  undoing;*'  therefore  he  grants 
•*  to  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  which  now  are,  and  for  the  time  here- 
after shall  be,  and  to  their  heirs  and  successors,  that  ihey  shall  not  be 
forced,  compelled,  or  bound  to  answer  before  any  justices,  judges,  or 
commissioners  of  us,  or  our  heirs,  in  any  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
actions,  arising  or  to  arise  of,  in,  or  upon  the  lands  and  tenements 
aforesaid,  holden  of  that  aforesaid  manor."    Further,  it  confers  the 
singular  privilege  of  electing  a  magistrate  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Of  our  more  abundant  grace,  we  have  granted,  and  by  these  presents 
do  grant,  unto  the  aforesaid  tenants  andinhabitants,  and  their  succes- 
sors, that  the  steward  of  the  said  manor  for  the  time  being,  so  long  as 
he  shall  continue  in  the  said  ofBce,  and  one  of  the  discreetest  and 
honestest  tenants  or  inhabitants  aforesaid,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
chosen  by  them  and  their  successors,  shall  be  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  keepers  of  our  peace  to  be  kept  within  the 
said  manor  of  Havering  aforesaid,  and  as  iustices  of  us  and  of  our 
heirs,  to  hear  all  felonies,  trespasses,  and  all  other  unlawful  acts  what- 
soever, committed  or  to  be  committed  within  the  same  manor."    A 
fair  to  commence  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  last  three 
days,  was  granted;  and  the  Liberty  was  freed  from  the  visits  of  the 
purveyors  of  the  court — an  important  exemption,  as  these  gentry  were 
m  the" habit  of  taking  the  best  of  the  land,  wherever  they  founa  it,  for 
the  royal  table,  and  paying  about  half-price  for  it ;  but  there  is  some 
evidence  that  even  this  grant  did  not  always  protect  the  larders  of  the 
inhabitants.    Edward  IV.,  in  confirming  the  charter,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy-steward,  to  be  also  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  tenants  and  inhabitants  were  made  a  body  corporate ;  and  this 
addition  to  the  charter,  after  reciting  that  they  intend  to  found  a 
hospital  for  poor,  sick,  aged,  and  maimed  in  the  wars,  gives  them 
power  to  hold  property  of  the  value  of  100  marks  for  the  purpose, 
xhough  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  it  in  the  charters,  the  inhabi- 
tants appear  in  old  limes  to  have  enjoyed  a  general  exemption  from 
tolls ;  and  the  carts  of  the  parishioners  of  Havering,  with  the  mark  of 
the  seal  upon  them  (showmg  the  gateway  of  the  palace  and  the  ring 
below  the  aoor)  still  go  free  through  the  city  of  London. 

Homchurch,  as  before  remarked,  was  doubtless  the  first  settled 
locality.  Pi'obably  it  was  a  good  village  in  the  midst  of  the  cleared 
forest  when  the  good  Bishop  Cedd  came  through  this  district  as  a 
niiasionary  preaching  to  the  pagan  Saxons.  We  know  that  Henry  II. 
gave  the  manors  and  church  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bernard,  in  Savoy, 
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and  a  cell  for  a  master  and  poor  brethren,  called  the  Horned  Monastery, 
was  founded  there  to  look  after  the  property  and  protect  their  rights ; 
which,  however,  was  suppressed  with  the  priories  alien,  and  secured 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  for  his  New  College,  at  Oxford,  to  which  they 
still  belong.  Hornchurch,  too,  was  a  place  of  trading  importance  600 
or  700  years  ago,  and  its  inliabitants  were  actively  engaged  in  the  fil- 
ing and  dressing  of  leather,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day.  But 
even  at  this  period  Eomford  was  growing  up  as  a  rival.  In  the  twelfth 
century  a  great  part  of  the  now  thickly -peopled  suburb  was  wood. 
We  read  of  the  wood  of  Bomford  being  held  by  Koger  Bigod  under 
the  Eling ;  but  a  cluster  of  houses  had  been  planted  by  the  wayside, 
and  grew  rapidly.  The  inhabitants,  too,  had  taken  lar^ly  to  manu- 
facturing the  leather  dressed  by  the  men  of  Hornchurch  mto  tlie  coats 
and  other  garments  like  those  we  remember  in  our  boyhood  as  the  not 
uncommon  clothing  of  the  husbandman ;  and  Henry  HI.,  in  1247, 
granted  them  a  market  to  promote  more  readily  the  traffic  in  hides 
and  skins  and  the  manufactured  articles.    Thus  they  went  on  till  the 

Eositions  of  the  two  places  were  thoroughly  reversed.    Hornchurch 
as  become  a  pleasant,  but  comparatively  a  small,  village.    Bomford 
is  a  goodly  town,  with  one  of  the  largest  cattle  markets  in  the  county 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.    It  has  good  shops  and  excellent 
hotels ;  its  court-house,  and  its  assembly -hall.    Its  suburbs  are  ex- 
tending by  Laurie  Town,  on  the  eastward,  and  also  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway  station  ;  though  the  traveller,  as  he  ranges  its  main  street, 
will  find  little  of  architectural  beauty  to  detain  ms  steps,  save  tke 
splendid  new  church,  now  happily  relieved  from  the  row  of  wretched 
shambles   for  the    use  of  butchers  on  a    market-day,   which  long 
shaded    the   beauties   of  the    temple    with   the   shabby  lumber  of 
mammon.    At  the  time  when  Bomford  had  grown  into  a  place  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  church  of  its  own,  the  spot  on  whidli 
the  sacred  edifice  now  rears  its  lofty  spire  was  a  wilderness  or  wooded 
common.    The  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  who  as  the  owners  of  the  motiier 
church  held  much  of  the  property  in  the  parish,  had,  by  leave,  in  1323, 
built  a  chapel  for  the  innabitants  of  Bomford,  at  a  place  still  called 
Old  Church,  half  a  mile  distant.  This  being  found  inconvenient  Hemy 
lY.  gave  the  inhabitants  leave  to  remove  it  to  the  common,  grantiiig 
them  at  the  same  time,  in  aid  of  the  buildings,  **  the  oaks  growing  oa 
the  ground ;"  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  m  1850,  400  years  after- 
wards, the  roots  of  these  very  trees  were  found  by  the  workmen 
in   digging   the   enlarged  foundations   for  the  present  tower.     In 
1410  a  bull  was  obtained  from  Pope  Alexander  V.,  granting  the 
inhabitants  the  right  of  sepulchre  here,  they  having  been  compelled 
before  that  time  to  carry  their  dead  to  Hornchurch.     This  cnapcl, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Edward,  stood  till  1849,  when  its  walls 
were  pulled  down,  its  foundations  widened,  and  the  present  elegant 
structure,  in  the  decorated  or  middle-pointed  Gothic  style,  was  erected, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £7,000.     This  sum  was  raised  by  suoscriptions  and  tlie  aid  of 
the  College  and  the  Church  Building  Society. 

It  has  oeen  stated  by  authorities  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  nay 
respect,  that  Bomford  was  anciently  governed  by  a  high  baihff  j  W 
we  find  no  evidence  that  a  chief  oincer  with  this  title  ever  existed  in 
the  town.  The  supposition  is  founded  no  doubt  upon  a  story  which 
we  find  in  Stowe,  as  to  an  execution  which  took  place  on  his  door 
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atopy  in  consequence  of  tlio  soverc  measares  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  false  sews  m  the  then  prevailing  commotions. 

"Amougst  tliOM  Apprehended  (sajs  he)  wns  the  bailiff  or  Romford,  a  man  very  well 
beloved,  lie  wfia  early  in  the  morning  of  Mary  Magdalene's  day,  then  kq>t  holiday, 
brought  by  the  Bherifle  of  London  and  tiie  kuigbl  manhal  to  the  well  within  Aldgate, 
there  to  be  execated  upon  a  gibbet  let  up  that  mornhig;  when  being  on  the  ladder  he 
said  worda  to  tlm  eflect'-'Good  peoplo,  I  am  come  hither  to  die,  but  know  not  for 
what  offence  except  for  words  spoken  by  me  yesternight  to  Sir  Stephen,  curate  and 
preacher  of  this  parisli,  which  were  these . — He  asked,  What  news  in  the  country  P  I 
answered  heavy  news.  Why  P  quothe  be.  It  is  said,  quotbe  I,  that  many  men  be  up 
in  Bssez,  bnt  thanks  be  to  Ood  all  is  in  quiet  about  us ;  and  this  was  all,  as  God  be 
my  jodge.'  Upon  tbeae  words  of  the  prisoner  Sir  Stephen  left  the  city  and  was  never 
bMrd  of  since  amongst  them  to  my  knowledge." 

The  gentleman  referred  to  was  probably  the  bailiff  of  the  manor 
under  the  high  steward — ^au  officer  whom  we  still  find  in  existence ; 
or  Stowo  misdescribed  the  title  of  the  steward. 

While  Hornchurch  and  Eomford  were  improving  in  trade,  and  the 
latter  was  pushing  its  streets  into  the  freshly  cleared  forest  lands. 
Havering,  three  miles  to  the  northward,  was  the  hunting  seat  and 
often  the  quiet  resort  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  land.  It^ad  been 
occasionally  the  palace-home  of  some  of  our  early  Saxon  kings,  and 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  saintly  Edward,  whose  residence 
here  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  ring  (recorded  page  33*) — and 
who  m\md  but  one  annoyance  in  these  bowers  and  solitudes — the 
impertinence  of  the  nightingales,  who  persisted  in  mingling  their  sweet 
notes  with  his  evening  prayers.  Ho  earnestly  implored  God  to  deliver 
him  iVom  this  misery,  and  since  that  time,  says  one  of  the  marvellous 
tale-tellers  of  that  time,  *' never  nightingale  has  been  heard  to 
sing  in  the  park  as  in  other  places,  but  many  are  heard  without 
the  pales," — and  we  are  assured  that  their  delicious  notes  are  still 
heard  amid  the  shady  groves  of  the  pretty  village.  The  antiquarian, 
however,  who  visits  Havering,  will  return  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  a  scene  which  is  sanctified  in  his  mind  by  the  royalty  of 
remote  ages.  He  will  find  a  pleasant  village,  lying  in  the  rural 
quietude  of  the  present  day,  ana  commanding  from  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands  beautiful  views  into  four  or  five  counties,  the  landscape 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Thames  and  the  hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
some  twenty  miles  distant.  But  he  will  look  in  vain  for  the  park  m 
which  the  Confessor  praved  and  the  palace  in  which  he  died, — for  the 
house  five  times  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  which  she  is  said 
to  have  passed  some  of  her  happiest  days, — ^for  the  room  in  which 
Charles  slept  when  he  met  Mary  de  Medicis,  whose  counsels  assisted 
to  bring  him  to  the  block.  The  buildings  have  disappeared ;  the  bower 
is  gone  ;  the  style  and  character  of  the  palace  are  forgotten,  except  as 
we  can  glean  from  a  plan  made  or  copied  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  park,  however,  must  have  been  very  extensive, 
for  the  great  De  Veres  and  others  were  keepers  of  it.  The  old 
buildings  were  evidently  of  soft  white  stones,    as  these  are  being 

*  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  II.  it  is  recorded  that  the  king's  first  ofTering  was  a 
poand  of  gold  iu  the  form  of  a  king  holding  a  ring  in  his  hand.  His  second  was  eight 
ounces  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  pilgrim  potting  out  his  hand  to  take  or  give  the  ring. 
This  device  represented  the  legend  of  Edward  the  Confessor  receiving  the  ring  from  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  from  whence  Havering  derived  its  name.  This  very  ring  is 
dscUred  hy  tradition  to  be  the  coronation  ring  her  present  Mfu'esty  the  Queen  received 
at  her  inaaguration.^^^M  8trickland^$  IAv$9  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
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constant]^  dug  up  on  or  near  the  green.  Even  tradition  falters  when 
you  inature  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  palace  stood ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  tJiat  it  must  have  oeen  immediately  west  of  the  church,  k  modem 
villa  occupies  the  site  of  part  of  it ;  and  the  only  remnant  left  above 
ground,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  stone  work,  six  feet  high,  and  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  which  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed  since 
the  days  of  the  Confessor,  has  been  worked  into  the  belfry  andvestiy, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  walls.  The  Eev.  E.  B.  Faulkner,  the  present 
incumbent,  in  a  touching  memoir  of  Emma  yale,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
his  village  school,  who  was  accidentally  shot  in  1846,  says  this  church, 
which  is  of  brick,  and  about  400  years  old,  was  formerly  the  Eojral 
chapel  for  the  King,  Queen,  and  household ;  and  he  adds — "  While 
the  palace  was  standing  in  this  place  the  pious  Bishop  Hall  often 

f  reached  here  before  King  James."  There  were  two  royal  palaces  at 
lavering — that  which  we  have  just  been  noticing,  and  Pirgo, 
built  at  a  later  date,  and  now  represented  by  Pirgo  Park,  the  late 
seat  of  Eobert  Field,  Esq.,  who  ouilt  the  present  mansion  a  feir 
years  since.  The  latter  was  often  held  by  the  queens  as  dowry; 
and  in  these  quiet  retreats  they  took  refuge  in  days  of  melan- 
choly and  sorrow.  Hither  the  youthful  betrothed  consort  of  Bichard 
II.  was  sent  and  guarded  as  a  captive  during  the  sufferings  and  murder 
of  her  husband  ;  and  was  detained  here  two  years  afterwards.  Here  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  was  dwelling  when  she  was  seized  and 
carried  off  a  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  compassing  the  dea^i  of 
the  King  by  sorcery ;  but  was  afterwards  released  and  died  here 
in  1437.  Pirgo  Palace  had  a  chapel  attached  to  it  for  the  use  of 
the  household  and  the  foresters ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
the  estate  to  Sir  John  Grey,  after  whom  it  was  long  held  by  the  Cheke 
family ;  but  in  1770  the  old  mansion  was  pulled  down,  and  the  house 
erected  which  has  lately  given  way  to  Mr.  Field's  noble  mansion. 
Havering  Palace  continued  in  the  crown  after  Pirgo  was  granted  away. 
The  visit  of  Charles  I.,  however,  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
foot  of  a  sovereign  trod  its  halls.  Its  destruction  was  then  close  at 
hand.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the  palace  and  park  were  seized  by 
a  commission,  and  in  1652  they  were  sold  in  two  lots  for  about  £9,000. 
The  purchaser  was  Deane,  a  violent  adherent  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  ;  and  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  shrewd  presentiment  that  his  reign  would  not  be  long.  He 
cut  down  the  trees  m  the  park,  and  probably  pulled  down  the  bmldings 
to  turn  the  materials  into  money,  as  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
palace  after  this  period.  The  royal  manor,  however,  was  continued  in 
the  crown  till  about  36  years  ago,  when  it  was  put  up  to  public  auctioD, 
with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  including  the  power  of  appointing 
the  judges  and  the  administrators  of  the  laws  in  the  Liberty,  and  was 
purchased  by  Hugh  M'Intosh,  Esq.,  whose  successor,  D.  M*Intosh, 
Esq.,  is  the  present  lord. 

JKomford  has  had  some  romantic  visitors  in  its  time.  Hither  the 
heroine  of  the  old  Elizabethan  ballad  of  **  The  Blind  Beggar's  Daughter 
of  Bethiial -green"— the  pretty  Bessie— wended  her  way  when  she  set 
out  on  her  pilgrimage  in  search  of  fortune  and  a  husband — 

**  Sliee  kept  on  bar  journy  nniill  it  was  day. 
And  went  on  to  Rumford  along  the  bye  way ; 
Where  at  the  Queene's  ArmeB  entertiuned  was  shee, 
Soe  faire  and  wel  favoured  was  pretty  Bewee." 
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The  town,  it  appears^  was  not  insensible  to  tlio  power  of  beauty  at  tbat 
day,  and  hearts  were  set  in  commotion  by  the  lair  stranger — 

"Tbe  young  men  of  Rumford  iu  her  had  their  joy ; 
Shee  showed  heraelf  coarteoas  and  modestly e  coye; 
And  at  her  commandment  still  wold  they  bee, 
Soe  faire  and  soe  oomlye  was  pretty  Dessee." 

The  knight  who,  makiag  pride  bend  to  love,  carried  off  the  prize,  and 
had  his  reward  in  finding  lior  De  Montfort's  daughter,  is  said  to  accord 
with  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 

la  1668  a  visitor  of  another  kind  appeared.  A  man  of  hard,  deter- 
mined aspect  called  at  the  house  of  an  apothecary  in  the  town,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Weston,  engaged  to  leave  his  wife  there  for  a  time. 
This  was  the  desperate  Colonel  Blood,  the  terror  of  the  goyemment 
in  Charles's  reign,  and  who  planned  the  audacious  project  of  stealing 
the  crown  and  royal  regalia  from  the  Tower.  Ho  was  now  bent  on 
the  errand  of  liberating  a  companion  who  was  about  to  be  conducted 

Prisoner  through  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  He  succeeded  after  a 
csperate  conmct,  but  was  nearly  killed,  and  concealed  himself, 
prooably  at  Bomford,  till  his  wounos  were  kealedi  meditating,  as  his 
memoir  says,  further  revenge. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  royal  palaces  many  of  the  venerable 
mansions  of  the  LibeH^  which  clustered  around  it  have  passed 
away.  The  names  of  them  still  remain,  but  they  represent  the  mere 
wrecks  of  their  former  state.  They  are  dwindled  into  farm-houses,  with 
broad  gravel  roads  in  place  of  the  drawbridges  which  formerly  led  to 
them,  and  in  some  cases  the  military  moat  narrowed  to  a  horse -pond,  in 
which  "  cows  may  cool  and  geese  may  swim" — a  more  peaceful  but  a 
less  picturesque  scene  than  tney  presented  of  old.  They  have  indeed 
been  succeeded  by  handsome  modem  seats,  which  show  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  convenience,  and  comfort,  and  taste,  and  prove 
that  the  district  has  not  diminished  in  wealth.  Among  these  are 
Priests,  the  pleasant  residence  of  Octavius  Mashiter,  Esq. ;  MarshaUs, 
on  the  north  of  the  town,  the  scat  of  David  Mcintosh,  Esq. ;  Horn- 
church  Lodge,  the  house  of  Thos.  Mashiter,  Esq. ;  and  the  Bower- 
house,  at  Havering,  near  the  site  of  the  old  palace,  the  seat  of  E. 
P.  Matthews,  Esq. ;  but  they  lack  the  savom*  of  old  historical 
interest.  There  was  Marks,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town,  a  fine  old 
mansion,  which  probably  took  its  name  from  some  branch  of  the  wide- 
spread family  of  Merc.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Thos.  Urswych,  who  died  there  in  1479 ;  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 
Hervey  family,  and  subsequently,  by  marriage  and  adoption,  to  the 
Mildmays,  one  of  whom,  Carew  Hervey  Mildmay,  residea  here  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  having  taken  an  active  part  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  he  was  subjected  to  an  unpleasant  visit  from 
the  royalists,  under  the  Earl  of  J^rwich,  who  hatted  here  in  June 
1648,  on  their  march  to  Colchester,  when  Marks  being  unprepared  for 
a  siege,  its  lord  was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  an  ignoble  flight 
from  a  window,  and  an  improvised  passage  across  the  moat.  Yet  Arch- 
deacon Grant,  to  whose  M.S.  "Lectures  onHomford"  weare  indebted  for 
many  of  these  facts,  describes  it  as  a  place  built  for  defence  in  trouble- 
some times.  It  had  its  moat  and  its  drawbridge,  a  square  tower 
and  battlements,  small  windows,  secret  ways  and  hiding  places  in  the 
floors ;  and  as  it  stood  long  uninhabited,  dropping  bit  by  bit  to  decay, 
it  was  looked  upon  with  superstitious  awe  by  uie  ignorant.    There 
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were  tales  of  mysterious  underground  oommunioations ;  and  ghosts 
in  dim  and  shadowy  forms, 

"  Or  wrapped  in  sliroud  or  grim  fanercftl  pall. 
Held  midnight  revol  in  the  ruin'd  hoU." 

All  these,  however,  were  put  to  flight  about  1808,  when  the  old 
house  was  razed  to  the  ^ound ;  but  the  manor  remained  in  the 
family  imtil  1854,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  crown.  Gooshays, 
too,  had  historical  interest  clinging  about  it  as  the  seat  of  the 
famous  Avery,  or  A  lured  Cornburgh,  Esquire  of  the  body  to  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.,  and  whose  long  quaint  inscription  is  prc- 
Bcrvcd  in  Wecver.  His  stately  tomb  remained  in  1634,  when  the 
heralds  visited  Romford  church,  and  their  interesting  description  of  it, 
with  its  "  Table  of  Brass,"  is  included  in  the  "Visitation  of  Essex," 
c.  21,  fo.  512,  Coll.  of  Arms.  Cornburgh*8  Chantry  House  still  stands 
in  the  market-place,  the  house  immediately  east  or  the  church.  After 
Mr.  Cornburgh,  at  a  long  interval,  came  the  Meads,  one  of  whom— 
William  Mead — was  son-in-law  to  George  Fox,  the  famous  Quaker, 
who  often  visited  him  at  G-ooshays,  and,  indeed,  lived  there  the 
winter  before  his  death  in  1690.  t'he  other  ancient  mansions  were 
Bretons,  near  llornchurch,  for  centuries  the  stately  home  of  the 
great  family  of  Ayloffe,  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  by  a  nephew  of 
vulture  Hopkins ;  Nelmes,  once  the  seat  of  the  families  of  Roche  and 
Witherings ;  Wright's  Bridge,  where  a  branch  of  the  old  house  of 
Wright,  of  Kelvedon,  long  flourished ;  Pettits,  near  Romford,  one 
of  the  many  seats  of  the  family  of  Comyns ;  and  Hare  Lodge, 
now  down,  the  home  of  the  Grafton  family,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  enduring  in  Romford.  Reden  Court,  which  was  an.ciently 
held  by  the  service  of  flnding  litter  (dried  rushes  used  in  lien  of 
carpets)  for  the  king's  chamber  as  often  as  he  came  to  Havering ; 
ancf  the  manorial  mansions  of  Cockrells,  Mawneys,  Gobions,  £ist- 
house,  and  others,  have  degenerated  into  farm  nouses.  Stewards 
remains ;  but  we  allude  not  to  the  Stewards  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Lawrence.  That  is  a  counterfeit,  and  usurper  of 
the  name,  and  was  only  the  farm  or  grange  to  the  manor-house.  The 
ancient  Stewards,  sanctified  as  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Quarles,  was 
the  large  house  called  Romford  Hall — an  assertion  for  which  we  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sage,  whose  name  is  a  tower  of  strength  on 
antiquarian  questions  in  this  district.  There  is  little  notice  of  this 
estate  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  came  into  the  Quarles' family; 
and  Erancis,  son  of  James  Quarles,  of  Stewards,  Esq.,  '*  the  honest 
inoflensive  poet,"  as  he  has  been  called,  was  bom  here  in  1592.  He 
was  destined  for  public  life,  and  was  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth,  of 
Bohemia,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher ;  but  some 
of  his  works,  and  his  attachment  to  Charles,  rendered  him  in  dis- 
favour with  the  ruling  powers-  He  was  hardly  used,  and  took  greatly 
to  heart  being  plundered  of  his  books  and  manuscripta — an  outra(2[e 
which  was  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
J  644.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
"Emblems,"  of  which  innumerable  editions  have  been  published. 
Southey  observes — "  These  *  Emblems'  have  had  a  singular  tate ;  they 
are  fine  poems  upon  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  prints  that  ever 
excited  merriment ;  yet  the  poems,  in  which  the  ore  aunost  equals  the 
dross,  are  neglected,  while  the  prints  have  been  repeatedly  republished 
w^ith  new  illustrations."    Criticism,  however,  of  late  years  has  done 
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more  justice  to  Quarles;  and  the  "Emblemfi"  of  the  Romford  poet 
will  live  long  after  the  great  mass  of  the  light  trash  of  some  celebnties 
of  the  present  day  hare  been  forgotten. 

Gidea  Hall,  however,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  to  the  eastward, 
appears  to  have  been,  m  ancient  days,  next  to  the  royal  palaces,  the 
mort  important  mansion  in  the  Liberty.  There  is  no  mention  of  this 
as  a  manor  till  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  when  it  belonged  to  Sir 
piomas  Cooke,  who  was  Sheriff  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  was 
knighted  m  1465.  He  laid  out  the  park  and  projected  a  noble  man- 
Bion,  having  received  the  royal  license  to  build  it  as  "  a  castle  of  stone 
and  chalk  turreted,  moated,  and  embattled.''  The  War  of  the  Roses, 
however,  then  disturbed  famibes  and  desolated  the  country ;  and  these 
ifeuds  mterfered  m  the  accompbshment  of  the  peaceful  design.  Sir 
Thomas  had  hardly  completed  the  front  of  his  lordly  mansion  when 
.u  Y«.,^*^^  "^^^  *^^  troubled  vortex,  and'  the  further  progress  of 
the  budding  was  suspended  dunng^  his  life.  We  find  the  history  of 
hia  case  thus  recorded,  and  it  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
trivial  matters  that  were  construed  into  treason  at  that  period  :— 

"  One  Hawkins  hftvJDg  reqnesUd  of  Iiim  the  loan  of  a  turn  of  money  he  refosed 
when  he  underetood  It  wae  for  the  use  of  Margaret,  Queen  otK^uLlJvi 
Hawkme  being  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1467,  and  pit  to  the  rack 'mentioned  ih^ 
amougek  other  things  which  one  would  have  thought  could  not  tC  a?e  toin 
accounted  criminal.  However,  Sir  Tljomas  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  b? 
means  of  Sir  John  Fogge  mdicted  for  high  treason.  Whereupon  his  hoTiw  at  G^dJ 
Hall  was  plundered  ot  the  furniture  and  all  that  could  be  carriedWav  •  thA^i!!,.  i„  i?u 
park,  rabbits,  fish.  Ac.  destroyed,  for  which  he  couM  not  g"{1„y TewLcn!^  "pnl 
though  by  the  integiity  of  the  chief  justice,  Sir  John  Ma'SJlim,  U^HtL^IiZ 
fniT°"'  *jd  f«""d  S?»»^y.«^«»«P^^^^  be  was  committed  firat  to  the  CbJnpter 

and  afterwards  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  from  which  he  could  nok  Ha  minol^^-.:»K^i 

The  hall  wm  completed  by  the  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  famous 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  father-in-law  of  the  great  Burleigh  and  grand- 
father  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  m  a  style  which  made  it  a  seat 
of  learnmg,— for  his  daughters  were  amongst  the  most  learned  ladies 
of  the  time—and  a  house  fit  for  the  reception  of  royal  soiourners 
The  style  was  that  which  orevailed  after  the  seats  of  the  nobilitv  had 
ceased  to  be  bttle  fortifie  JcMtles ;  and  learned  epigrams  and  classical 
inscriptions  were  aflSxed  m  various  parts  of  the  dwelling.  A  chapel 
l^  Ti.  '""t  marriages  and  baptisms  were  performed,  was  attached 
to  the  haU,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  parish  register.  As  a  man 
of  superior  attamments  Sir  Anthony  was  appointed  one  of  the  pre- 
ceptors of  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was 
seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  assistinff  Ladv 
Jane  Grey,  who  had  resided  at  Gidea  HaU,  and  deceived  part  of  her 
education  there ;  but  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  resided  as  an  exile 
m  Germwiy.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  Geddy 
HaU  and  became  High  Steward  of  the  Liberty ;  and  on  his  death 
was  buried  m  the  old  church  of  Eomford,  with  a  monument,  and  a 
long  epitaph,  m  which  the  reader  is  told— 


'  In  that  heap  of  carved  stones  doth  ije 
A  worthy  Knyght,  whose  life,  in  learning  shedd. 
Did  make  his  name  to  mouut  above  the  akie. 
With  sacred  skill  unto  a  King  he  redd. 
Whose  towards  youth  his  famous  praises  spredde; 
And  he  therefore  to  coortly  life  was  called. 
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Who  more  defjred  in  stady  to  be  stalled. 

Phyloasopliy  bad  taagbt  bie  learned  raynde 

To  stand  content  with  oonntrye  quiet  life, 

Wbererer  be  dwelt  as  one  that  was  assynde 

To  guard  tbe  same  from  syndre  stormes  of  stryfe." 

Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  him  with  a  visit  in  1568,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  the  hall  with  great  parade  and  splendour.  Marj  de  Mecucis, 
too,  mother  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  halted  here  on  occasion  of  the 
visit  which  set  London  in  commotion.  She  landed  at  Harwich;  the 
King  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  November,  1637,  to  Chelmsford,  to  meet 
her.  and  conducted  her  to  Gidea  Hall,  where  she  received  for  the 
night  the  hospitality  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  while 
Charles  returned  to  Havering  Palace,  then  in  too  wretched  a  state  to 
receive  his  royal  visitor.  The  Gidea  Hall  of  the  present  day  is  not, 
however,  the  mansion  with  which  these  old  historical  associations  are 
entwined.  The  name  of  Cooke  died  out  from  Geddy  Hall  about  two 
centuries  ago ;  the  name  occurs  in  the  register  for  the  last  time  in  1604 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Sir  John  Eylcs,who  pulled  down  the  ancient  hall  and  erected  a  modern 
square  bricK  mansion.  Eichard  Benyon,  Esq.,  afterwards  enlarefed  it 
and  improved  the  grounds.  It  next  became  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Black ;  and  at  his  death  it  passed  to  his  co-heiresses,  who  married 
William  Neave  and  Alfred  Hamilton,  Esqrs.  The  Hall  is  a  pleasant 
seat,  with  a  well- wooded  park  intersected  by  a  canal  and  ornamental 
lake.  Alfred  Hamilton,  Esq.,  is  the  son  of  P.  P.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  and 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Francis  Seymour :  this  branch  of  the  family  is 
next  in  entail  to  the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Dagnam  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Bichard  Digby  Neave,  is  a  handsome 
mansion,  standing  in  a  park  of  100  acres  on  the  north-eastern  veree  of 
the  parish,  borderingupon  South  Weald.  The  estate  appears  to  nave 
taken  its  name  from  William  De  Dagcnham ;  and  upwaros  of  400  years 
ago  it  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  of  the  crown,  as  of  the 
manor  of  Havering-atte-Bower.  It  was  for  many  years  the  chief  seat 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Legatt,  which  for  twelve  generations  flourished 
in  the  Liberty  of  Havering,  and  occupied  many  of  the  great  bonses, 
but  died  away  soon  after  the  great  rebellion.  After  them  came  the 
Wrights  from  Wrights-bridge,  who  rebuilt  the  house  on  a  grand  scale. 
There  they  were  often  visited  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  ran  away  to  Dagenham,  from  the  plague  of  1666.  He  gives 
a  most  amusing  and  highly  graphic  account  or  a  courtship  and  marriage 
there  in  July,  1665.  Pepys  describes  the  mansion  in  his  diary,  16  July, 
1665,  as  "being  the  most  noble  and  pretty  house  that  ever  for  its  bigness 
I  saw."  In  1772  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Kichard  Neave,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1795 — a  man  of  great  commercial  eminence  in  the  city  of 
London,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1780,  and  auditor  of  tie 
public  accounts.  He  was  descended  from  Adam  Le  Neve— a  familY 
originally,  it  is  believed,  of  Norman  extraction — ^who  resided  at  Quid- 
denham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  Sir  Eichard  Bigby 
Ncave,  the  present  possessor,  the  third  baronet,  married  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour.  The  first  baronet  pulled  down  the 
old  house,  and  erected  on  a  new  site  the  present  elegant  seat,  which 
commands  without  fine  rural  views,  and  within  is  enriched  by  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  principally  of  the  old  masters. 

Besides  the  church  of  Homchurch,  a  spacious  stone  fabric,  the  new 
church   at  Bomfordi  and  the  church  at  Havering,  there  is  also  a 
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district  church  at  Noak  Hill.  That  at  Homchurch  is  a  perpendicular 
building,  with  a  fine  spire,  standing  on  a  noble  tower.  It  contains 
some  fine  memorials  of  the  Aylones,  amongst  them  a  beautiful  altar 
tomb  to  Wm.  Ayloffe,  of  the  aate  of  1517.  There  are  also  yarious 
inscriptions  on  nersonages  connected  with  public  affairs  or  the  court ; 
amongst  them  tne  following  :— 

'*  Peeroe  Tenante,  Esq.,  Servant  to  our  late  Sovereign  E.  Edward  6,  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  also  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Ushera  in  ordinary  the  ipaoe  of  82  yean  to  our 
Sovereigne  Lady  Q.  Eliz.    He  died  in  Nov.,  1660,  aged  70." 

"  Thonaas  Witheringe,  Esq.,  Chief  Post-Matter  of  Great  Britaine  and  Foreign  Parte, 
who  died  in  1661." 

"  TheBight  Hon. Thomas  Gutterback,  trearorer  of  the  Navy  in  the  reign  of  Geoigel. 
He  died  in  Nov.,  1742,  aged  46." 

"  Hamphry  Fye,  Citizen  and  Writer  of  the  Court  Letters,  and  Attorney  of  the 
Comnaon  Pleas.    He  died  October  22, 1626,  aged  62.'' 

Some  barbarian  has  blocked  up  the  fine  east  window ;  and  the  fine 
old  edifice  demands  judicious  restoration. 

The  only  charity  in  HaTcring  is  an  endowment  of  £10  a -year  out  of 
Pirgo  Park,  given  in  1724  by  Dame  Ann  Tipping  to  a  school  she 
founded,  and  which  is  now  conducted  on  the  national  system. 

In  Homchurch  there  is  a  free  school  for  sixteen  boys,  endowed  with 
£10  a-^ear  out  of  nart  of  Langton's  Park,  g^iven  by  Alice  Aylett,  and 
the  dividends  of  £200  stock  purchased  witli  a  legacy  left  by  William 
Jacob,  in  1813.  John  Pennant  in  1697  left  four  tenements  for  alms- 
houses ;  on  the  site  a  workhouse  was  afterwards  erected,  but  on  the 
formation  of  the  Union  the  building  was  divided  into  cottages,  part  of 
which  are  occupied  rent-free ;  there  are  also  Painter's  .^mshouses, 
given  by  Anthony  Ram,  in  1699.  There  are  eight  acres  of  land  left 
for  the  church  by  William  Talbot,  in  1563,  and  two  acres  given  by 
William  Gopney,  in  1627.  The  other  charities  are  two  cottages  and 
two  acres  oi  land  purchased  with  benefaction  money  and  £20  left  by 
Sibell  Skeall,  in  1678,  for  repairing  her  tomb,  and  the  surplus  to  the 
poor  ;  a  house  and  garden  left  for  the  poor  by  William  Odkly,  in  1693 ; 
a  rent-change  of  £6  for  the  poor,  and  £1  for  sermons,  out  of  a  farm  in 
Hay-street,  left  by  William  Armstead,  in  1657  ;  the  dividends  of  £105 
stock  left  by  Thomas  Page,  in  1811,  for  poor  widows,  and  repairing  his 
tomb  ;  the  dividends  of  £1,000  India  stock,  left  by  John  Massu,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  ten  poor  men  who  have  never  received  paro- 
chiaJ  relief.  The  poor  have  also  20s.  out  of  Ford  Lodee,  left  by  Thomas 
Clarke,  in  1738 ;  £3  from  South  Sea  Annuities,  left  bv  David  Eickett, 
in  1787  ;  the  dividends  of  £105  stock  given  by  Hannah  Bichardson,  in 
1811 ;  and  of  £100  stock  left  by  John  Bichardson,  in  1797 ;  the  rent 
of  1a.  32p.  of  allotment  awarded  at  an  inclosure  in  1812 ;  h^f  Web- 
ster's charity  from  Bomford ;  the  interest  of  £18  in  the  Savings'  Bank, 
left  by  John  Bourne,  in  1821;  the  interest  of  £100,  left  in  1811,  by 
William  Higgs,  who  also  left  £100  to  be  lent  in  four  sums,  free  of 
interest,  to  four  poor  deserviii^  tradesmen  or  small  farmers,  for  three 
years, — but  part  of  which  has  oeen  lost,  A  rent-charge  of  21s.  left  by 
Burchett  Whennet,  in  1780,  has  not  been  paid  for  some  years ;  and 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  marsh  land  left  to  the  poor  by  Samuel  Ballard, 
in  1691,  was  destroyed  by  the  Dagenham  breach  in  1700, 

At  Bomford,  Beede's  Almshouses,  in  Korth-street,  are  a  noble 
charity  for  six  poor  men  of  Bomford,  Hornchurch,  and  Dagenham,  and 
their  widows  after  them.  They  were  built  in  1482,  by  Boger  Beede, 
who  endowed  them  with  146a.  Is.  16f.  of  land;  they  consist  of  six 

ts 
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tenements  for  men  and  two  for  widows ;  one  man  who  keeps  the 
accounts  and  preserves  order  is  called  the  nder,  and  has  a  salary  of 
about  £35  ;  the  other  men  hare  £26,  the  widows  £16 ;  and  all  are 
supplied  with  clothes,  coals,  and  medical  aid.  By  a  decree  of  Chancery 
for  the  regulation  of  the  charity,  in  1824,  out  of  the  surplus,  clothes 
were  to  bo  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  three  parishes.  The  charity- 
school  was  founded  by  James  Bosworth,  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1727 ;  the  present  boys'  school  was 
added  in  1835 ;  and  by  a  new  scheme  laia  down  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1833,  it  is  open  to  children  from  the  thiree  parishes  of 
the  Liberty  "  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  the  principles  of 
the  christian  religion,  as  taught  and  professed  in  the  Church  of 
England."  It  is  now  combined  with  the  Nation<d  school,  45  boys 
being  on  the  foundation  and  20  girls;  the  property  of  tLe 
school  consists  of  two  cottages  and  a  plot  of  grouna  in  Eomford. 
with  about  £1,200  in  the  funds,  and  there  is  a  good  list  of  annual 
subscribers.  For  apprenticing  from  this  school  two  poor  boys  of 
Homchurch,  and  one  of  Eomford,  Mary  Hide  left  £200  in  1714, 
which  was  invested  in  a  rent-charge  of  £10.  The  other  charitieB 
are,  £100  left  by  Lady  Burleigh,  to  be  lent  to  five  poor  trades- 
men, free  of  interest ;  two  houses  given  by  Eobert  Ballard  for 
repairing  the  church  paths ;  three  rent-charges  left  by  Lewis  BetU. 
in  1669,  £4  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  of  fiomford,  208.  for  repair- 
ing  the  church  footpath,  and  £2  for  equal  division  among  eight 
decayed  husbandmen  of  Collier  Bow  ana  To?m  Wards.  Ihe  poor 
have  40s.  out  of  a  farm  at  Hay  Green,  left  by  William  Annstead ; 
UL  acre  of  land  purchased  with  money  left  by  Bobert  Palmer ;  £3  out 
of  two  tenements  left  by  Bobert  Beynolds,  in  1627 ;  £3. 138.  6d.  from 
Navy  Annuities,  left  by  Hannah  Kichardson ;  and  half  the  rent  of 
Webster's  Tile  Kiln — the  proceeds  of  these  charities  being  distributed 
at  Christmas. 
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Sfie  ILiterts  of  tf)e  ^oltenst. 

This  ifi  a  yery  ancient  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
Tendring  Hunored,  running  m>m  its  centre  down  to  the  coast.  It  com- 
prises the  following  three  parishes^ 


ProlMbto  Origin  of  Nam*. 

11 

II 

11 

Tithe  Rent  Charge. 

FftriahM. 

Rectorial. 

Vicarial, 

Thorpe   ,    ... 

Krty     

WiIt<m-on-y)**Kaze 

rh«  Saion  word  for  Tlllago 

Xhrh,  a  diarch,  and  ^0,  near  ;> 

or  a  dwelling ) 

fThe  wall  to  keep  oat  the  ■ea') 
t     -^waU»town       } 

ssos 

4757 
SS60 

1S94 
OSS 

729 

5974 
5116 

4016 

890 
840 

S70 

S27 
S80 

1S8» 

*  The  yloaragee  of  the  three  parlehee  are  united. 

The  Sokens, — ^which  is  a  name  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Sooe,  "  a 
peculiar  power  or  jurisdiction" — date  back  to  the  Saxon  days  of  King 
Athelstane.  This,  at  least,  is  the  first  mention  we  find  of  the  Liberty ; 
but  it  had  probably  existed  as  a  separate  community,  or  little  principality 
governed  oy  its  own  officers,  ana  to  a  certain  extent  by  its  own  laws, 
even  before  that  period.  In  the  year  941  it  bore  the  name  of  Eadul- 
fesnesa,  from  Eadufi*,  a  Saxon  theyn,  when  it  included  thirty  manses 
and  4,000  acres  of  land ;  and  under  this  title  It  was  given  by  the 
sovereign  we  have  named  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  found  in 
the  canons  at  the  survey ;  and  it  continued  to  be  held  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  till  the  reformation.  It  could  hardly  be  oonsioered  monastic 
property,  but  the  8th  Henry  seized  the  district  as  part  of  his  common 
spoD;  and  in  1551  Edward  YI.  granted  it,  with  its  manors  and  ad- 
vowsons,  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy.  From  him  the  Sokens  descended  to 
the  Earl  of  Bochford,  who  held  them  in  the  last  century,  with  all  their 
olden  privileges  and  powers,  which  constituted  them  almost  a  little 
independent  state.  Me  is  styled — ^'^  The  Lord  of  the  Liberty,  fran- 
chise, domain,  and  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Sokens,"  within 
which  no  bailiff  but  nis  own  could  make  an  arrest;  he  appointed  a 
vicar-general  in  spiritual  causes,  who  kept  a  court  at  Thorpe,  and  had 
cognizance  of  all  wills  and  testaments  within  the  district.  The  customs 
as  to  ^e  copyhold  lands,  too,  are  singular.  The  fine  is  Is.  an  acre, 
and  2s.  for  a  cottage ;  the  tenants  may  pull  down  their  houses  without 
license,  cut  down  small  trees,  and  grant  long  leases  without  the  leave 
or  interference  of  the  lord.  Modern  usage  and  acts  of  parliament 
have  pared  away  and  abated  these  privileges.  The  jurisdiction  as  to 
wills  is  abolishea ;  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  vicar-general  have  been 
abrogated ;  but  the  present  lord  of  the  Sokens,  Edward  Chapman,  Esq., 
of  Harwich,  possesses  all  the  other  ancient  rights,  and  appoints  a 
coroner  for  the  district. 

Thorpb  is  a  neat  little  town ;  and  its  police-station,  its  magisterial 
meetings,  and  its  small  com  market,  held  on  Wecbesday  evening, 
give  it  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  the  district.  It  extends  eastward 
to  Haniford  Water,  where  vessels  of  100  tons  can  trade.  The  principal 
manor  in  the  parish  is  the  Hall,  the  seat  of  J.  M.  Leake,  Esq.  Tnis 
estate  passed  &om  the  Darcys  to  Earl  Elvers,  and  was  afterwards 
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held  by  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.,  secsretary  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
Stephen  Martin,  Esq.,  purchased  it  in  1723,  under  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  naving  acquired  by  will  the  estates  of  Admiral 
Sir  John  Leake — one  of  the  naval  heroes  who  fought  with  Van  Tromp, 
and  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  1707 — ^he  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  that  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stephen 
Martin- Leake,  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms,  the  author  of  "Nummi 
Britannica  Historia" — an  historical  accoxmt  of  English  money,  and 
other  works.  The  present  possessor,  J.  Martin-Leake,  Esq. — who  waa 
called  to  the  bar  in  1800,  succeeded  his  father  in  1836,  and  is  one  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  county  quarter  session — ^resides  at  the  Hall,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1835.  It  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  mansion, 
standing  in  a  small  but 'well-wooded  park.  The  church  is  a  large  and 
handsome  building.  Between  the  pillars  in  the  south  aisle  is  an  arch 
which  formed  the  tomb  of  a  Templar,  whose  effigy  now  lies  in  the 
vestrv»  and  appears  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  IIL  Tradition  used  to 
tell  tnat  the  tomb  was  that  of  the  Xing  of  Landemere  Hall ;  but,  by 
the  arms,  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  over  one  of  the  family  of 
Salberghe.  In  connexion  with  this  parish ,  the  following  romantic  story 
is  told,  in  a  publication  of  1752,  relative  to  "  the  beautiful  K&te 
Caiinom,"  as  sue  was  called,  who  was  married  to  the  Bey.  A.  Gh>agh« 
the  yicar : — 

"  Abont  the  1st  of  Angiiit,l762,  ft  slnrnge  gentlemBD,  calling  himieir  Mr.  WQIiams, 
of  Hamborg,  merchant,  landed  in  the  Colne,  with  a  singular  cheat,  which  the  coatom- 
bouae  officers  insisted  on  opening,  which  they  aocomplished  after  nanch  resistance  from 
the  gentleman,  and  fonnd  it  to  contain  the  embalmed  body  of  a  lady.  Suspeetiag  a 
murder  had  been  committed,  they  seized  both  it  and  the  gentleman,  who  at  kogth  eos- 
fesaed  that  he  was  Lord  Dalmeny,  the  eldeat  son  of  Earl  Rosebexy,  but  was  bom  and 
educated  in  Italy,  and  never  was  in  England  till  about  three  years  before,  wbesi  he 
visited  London,  and  there  fell  passionately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lad  v,  whom  he  married, 
and  travelled  with  her  over  the  continent  in  the  hope  of  restoring  her  health.  On  her 
death-bed  at  Verona  she  confessed  that  her  maiden  name  was  Catherine  CannODs  and 
that  she  waa  the  lawful  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O.,  then  vicar  of  Thorpe,  in  Eisei*  and 
requested  her  second  husband  to  bury  her  in  that  pariah.  Lord  Dalmeoy  declared  that 
he  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  previously  married  i  and  ultinuitely  the  two  hualwiids 
became  reconciled,  and  both  attended  her  funeral." 

ICiBBY  has  two  little  yillaefes,  lying  half  a  mile  apart,  called  the 
Lower  and  Upper  streets,  and  runs  to  the  promontory  called  the  N&se, 
where  it  has  a  quay  and  a  little  port.  At  the  hall  tlie  lord  of  the 
Sokens  usually  holds  his  court.  Tne  dependent  manor  of  Kirby  Hall 
belongs  to  the  Honywood  family ;  ancl  Sneating  is  attached  to  the 
prebend  of  that  name  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Three  small  islands. 
Horsey,  Holmes,  and  Pewit,  lie  along  the  shore  and  in  the  bay.  Of  the 
latter,  which  contains  about  600  acres,  but  is  mostly  coyered  at  high 
tides,  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  tells  the  following  tale  : — 

"There  is  an  island  of  some  200  acres  near  Harwich,  in  the  parish  of  Little Oakhj, 
in  the  manor  of  Matthew  Gilly,  Esq.,  called  the  Puet  Island,  from  PmU,  in  effect  the 
sole  inhabitants  thereof.  Some  affirm  these  are  called  in  Latin  mmp^,  whilst  otbfl* 
maintain  that  the  Roman  language  doth  not  reach  the  name,  nor  land  afford  the  lard. 
On  St.  Gorge's  day  precisely  they  pitch  on  the  island,  seldom  laring  fewer  than  fear 
or  more  than  six  eggs.  Great  is  their  love  to  their  young  ones,  for  though  Bgainst  fool 
weather  they  make  to  the  main  land  (a  certain  prognostic  of  tempests),  yet  they  aliraya 
weather  it  best  in  the  island  when  hatching  their  young  ones,  seldom  sleeping  wlalst 
they  sit  on  their  eggs  (afraid,  it  seems,  of  spring  tides),  which  signifieth  nothing  as  to 
securing  their  eggs  from  the  inundation,  but  is  an  argument  of  their  great  af^ion. 
Being  young,  they  consist  only  of  bones,  feathers,  and  lean  flesh,  which  hath  a  raw  gust 
of  the  sea.    But  poulterers  take  tbem,  and  feed  them  with  gravel  and  cords  (that  0. 
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pbyno  ftDd  food);  the  one  to  aoonr,  the  other  to  fat  them  in  a  fortnight;  and  their  flesh 
that  reeroitfld  is  most  delidoos.  Here  I  say  nothing  of  eriog»4-oots  growing  in  this 
oonnty,  the  candying  of  them  being  become  a  staple  commodity  at  Colchester.  These 
are  sovereign  to  strengthen  the  nerres;  and  pity  it  is,  that  any  vigour  acquired  by 
tbem  should  be  otherwise  employed  than  to  the  glory  of  God.'* 

The  poor  have  2a.  2b.  of  land  left  bj  an  unknown  donor,  and  tlie 
dividends  of  £80  stock,  derived  from  money  left  by  the  Rey.  Joseph 
Avery,  in  1719. 

Walton,  the  tbird  parish,  with  its  town  perched  on  the  sea  cliffs, 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  pleasant  watering-places  on  the  coast, 
A  century  ago  it  was  a  dreary  tract,  the  resort  or  smugglers,  and  a 
point  upon  which  the  sea  was  making  rapid  inroads.  Houses  and  fields, 
and  even  its  church,  have,  in  fact,  been  carried  away  by  the  waves,  the 
foundations  of  the  latter  being  at  times  visible  far  out  in  the  waters. 
Modem  energy  and  enterprise  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  place.  A  neat  little  new  church  has  arisen,  and  the  land  has  been 
protected  from  the  further  ravages  of  the  sea.  Excellent  hotels, 
terraces,  and  villas  have  been  built.  A  handsome  pier  has  been  pro- 
vided. Altogether,  its  bracing  air,  with  its  fine  beach  and  bold  open 
sea ;  its  pleasing  walks,  its  brick  octagonal  building  on  the  Naze,  rising 
to  the  heiffht  of  80  feet,  and  from  its  summit  affording  splendid  views 
inland  and  to  seaward;  its  martello  tower,  a  remnant  of  the  old  war, 
on  the  north ;  and  the  rich  fossil  treasures  of  its  clifis,  it  forms  a  summer 
resort  as  picturesque  as  it  is  becoming  popular.  Mr.  T.  Wilmshurst, 
in  an  interesting  description  of  the  place  and  its  productions,  says — 

**  The  cliffs  of  Walton  aboond  in  the  vestiges  of  a  former  state  of  this  planet.  In 
consequence  of  the  crnmbling  nature  of  the  cliffs,  here  termed  "  Antediluvian/'  these 
vestiges  are  laid  bare  to  the  eye,  and  fossil  shells  are  always  to  be  found,  either  projecting 
from  the  cliff',  from  which  some  ponderous  mass  has  been  recently  detached,  or  strewn 
upon  the  beach.  In  the  private  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Brown,  F.G.8.,  of 
Btsuway,  is  deposited  the  tusk  oT  a  mammoth ;  it  is  eight  feet  long,  and  24  indies  in 
circumference,  and  was  found  here  on  the  beach,  between  high  and  low  water  marks. 
Tlie  shells  are  found  generally  in  eicellent  preservation,  among  which  are  the  ^ere- 
bratula,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  thick,  nearly  oval,  roughly  striated 
transvenely,  and  having  a  large  foramen  defined  by  a  dtstinot  border.  The  fossil  oyster, 
or  oatrea  deformis,  and  the  leversed  whelk,  tnurea  eontrariua,  also  furnish  abundant 
specimens.  Copperas  stone,  or  pyrites  of  iron,  as  also  '  coprolitlis/  are  found  upon  the 
beach,  and  provide  employment  for  many  poor  people  in  their  collection.  The  copperas 
W88  formerly  manufactured  in  Walton,  but  is  now  sent  to  Loudon  for  that  purpose. 
The  ground  on  which  the  old  copperas  works  stood  is  snfBciently  apparent,  an  almost 
indeUble  mark  being  attached  to  it.  The  coproliths  are  small  brown  looking  pebbles, 
and  are  valuable  for  manure,  containing  as  they  do  about  60  per  cent  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  On  the  north  and  north-west  of  Walton  lies  a  comparatively  inland  sea,  formed 
by  a  series  of  creeks,  extending  from  a  spot  called  Stone  Point,  about  five  miles  along 
the  northern  shore.  Many  small  vessels  may  be  here  observed  dredging  for  the  young 
oyster,  or  "  spat,"  as  it  is  termed ;  which  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  celebrated  oyster 
beds  of  the  River  Colne,  where  they  in  due  time  arrive  at  maturity." 

The  charities  consist  of  10  acres  of  land  given  by  John  Sadler,  in 
1563,  and  Thomas  Goulding,  in  1582;  and  25  acres  by  unknown 
donors ;  a  rent-charge  of  £2,  out  of  Pulpit  field,  nurchased  with  money 
left  by  Charles  Stevens,  in  1613;  an  acre  aajoining,  given  by  an 
unknown  donor  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  four  cottages  Duilt 
on  the  site  of  ancient  almshouses  which  fell  down  in  1843. 
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ThiB  borongli,  in  point  of  population,  trade,  and  income  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  oonnty,  contains  the  following  sixteen  pariaheB:— 
those  in  roman  type  are  within,  and  those  m  italic  without,  the 
ancient  walls. 


FteridiM. 

Probiadt  Oflgia  of  ITaBM. 

1^ 

&4 

Aaaeesedto 
BorooghlUto. 

Ynloe  of 
BcneAosi 

Jtf'#cbwyA   ..«,„... 

A  ebnrah  In  tbt  oorn  fleldi 

Patron  Mdnti { 

126 
1706 
1106 

975 

425 
6»7 
677 
299 

1358 
379 
362 
856 

1058 
309 
537 
650 

120 
3000 
2443 

1496 

798 

1603 
042 
870 

209S 
824 
477 
950 

1815 
751 
483 

1295 

e.    «.  d. 

1164    0    0 
6»5  10    0 
5599  10    0 
5909    0    0 

1619    0    0 
6052    0    0 
1344    3    4 
2851  IS    0 
4127    8    3 
1533    0    0 
2i49  15    • 
2327    6    0 
3379    5    0 
2410  10    0 
525    0    0 
2165    0    0 

110 

Bt.  Bot(dDh ^ 

148 

8t  OIlM f 

250 

8t.llarynfc-UM-( 
WftlU ) 

iMiOt  loM  1  iM.  %  rtBgj 

Patron  saint .,. 

255 

Holy  Trinity 

ISO 

L$xdtn 

700 

St  Martin 

150 

8,Miehael,MiUE. 

St.  Peter ") 

StBanwald  

▲11  Saints  

Being  a  mile  from  Coloheater  ... 
Patron  Minta • 

Patron  nlnti  ..••••••i..... 

690 
£80 
140 
275 

8t.  Nicholaa  

145 

Bt.  James   , 

t 

A  green  onoolUrated  place  

Patron  taints 

160 

OTtt%tl€<ld    

291 

BtMary  Magdalen 
8t.li«onard 

817 
140 

The  history  of  Colchester  in  the  earlier  ages  belongs  to  that  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  already  traced  it  in  our  politick  narratiye  from 
the  httle  stockade  of  the  ancient  Britons,  raised  as  a  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle  in  the  forest,  to  a  great  seat  of  Boman 
power,  a  thriying  Saxon  burgh,  and  a  town  over  which  the  ffreat  Norman, 
±!udo  Dapifer,  after  haying  its  government  committea  to  his  hands, 
threw  his  protecting  and  patronizing  shield,  raising  it  in  prosperity  and 
adorning  it  with  many  noble  buildings.  We  have  seen  its  corporation 
entertaining  sovereigns ;  its  inhabitants  stirred  by  the  religious  and 
political  animosities  of  the  times,  and  sustaining  siege  after  siege,  doirn 
to  the  last  disaetrous  one  of  Fairfax,  which  ended  with  that  sad  scene 
of  butchery  in  the  Castle-bailey.  As,  from  the  high  ^und  near  the 
railway  station,  we  look  upon  the  town,  clothing  with  its  houses  the 
opposite  eminence,  which  rises  ^adually  to  the  height  of  112  feet  above 
tne  Colne,  these  great  events  flash  like  an  electric  vision  before  ns, 
till  we  see  it  rising  gradually  from  the  dust  and  desolation  in  which 
the  civil  wars  had  left  it,  but  staggering  at  the  work  beneath  the 
smiting  of  the  plague,  which  raged  here  in  1666  and  1666,  carrying  off 
4,731  persons— about  half  of  the  population— while  a  market  is  estab- 
lished at  Weeley,  because  the  countrymen  who  have  food  to  seUfearto 
enter  the  death-tainted  town ;  and  collections  are  made  for  the  sufTerinj? 
inhabitants  in  all  the  churches  of  the  metropolis.  Colchester  was  left 
fearfully  weakened  by  this  visitation.  -Again,  however,  it  lifta 
its  head,  and  flourishes  under  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the 
cloth-weaving  or  bay  and  say  trade,  introduced  by  the  Flemings.  It 
survives  even  the  decay  of  this,  once  regarded  as  the  staple  of  iti 
support ;  and  now  we  find  it  the  handsomest  and  we  conclude  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns,  as  it  is  the  most  populous  in  the  county : 
in  the  coming  process  of  numbering  its  people  tney  will  probably  be 
found  to  exceed  30,000. 
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As  we  desoend  f!rom  the  station,  we  pass  that  noble  charity,  the 
Essex  Hall  Idiot  Asylum,  ormnallj  built  at  great  expense, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  nrst-rate  hotel;  but,  failing  as  a  hostelry, 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  hospital,  in  which  children  from  the 
Eastern  Counties  are  comfortably  housed,  and  many  of  them  redeemed 
from  the  living  death  of  idiocy.  As  we  enter  the  borough,  we  look 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  reverence  upon  a  town  which  existed  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  a  place  of  importance  and  a  seat  of  power 
when  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county  was  a  wilderness.  As  we  glance 
down  its  main  streets,  however,  we  see  in  its  elegant  shops,  hotels, 
and  public  buildings,  the  freshness  and  taste  of  the  present  day 
mingled  with  the  memories  of  the  past.  Many  chanjres  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  nfty  years.  The 
venerable  but  dark  and  dreary  old  Moot-hall,  built  by  Eudo  Dapifer, 
and  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  borough  had  for  centuries  assembled 
in  council,  was  demolished  about  1844,  and  upon  its  site  has  risen  a 
new  Town-hall— an  elegant  stone  building,  the  front  forming  a  Soman- 
Doric  pilastrade  of  six  pilasters,  with  a  rusticated  basement,  the  facade 
surmounted  byr  a  bold  Doric  cornice  and  balustrade.  The  cost  was 
£6,000,  of  wluch  £4,000  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  other 
£2,000  was  paid  out  of  the  borough  funds.  The  market  near  the  Cups 
Hotel,  for  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  was  provided  in  1813,  at  an 
outlay  of  £10,000,  but  trade  obstmately  refused  to  come  to  it,  and  it 
was  a  loss  to  the  speculators.  The  old  Dutch  Bay  Hall,  at  the  top  of 
High-street,  in  which  the  Flemings  and  their  successors  met  and  did 
business  when  the  cloth  manufacture  flourished  in  the  town,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  stead  is  a  modem  building,  erected  in  1820,  and 
the  basement  of  which  was  the  only  com  market  till  1846.  It  was 
then  found  inadequate  for  the  trade,  and  the  new  Com  Exchange  near 
by  was  erected,  at  the  cost  of  £4,000,  raised  by  shares.  Carved  on 
the  window  sill  of  one  of  the  houses  in  High-street,  a  date  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago,  which  appeared  to  be  "  1090,"  and,  as  many  of 
the  inner  parts  of  the  building  haa  ancient  arched  passages  and  other 
signs  of  ancient  grandeur  about  it,  a  fierce  controversy  arose  amongst 
antiquarians,  some  contending^  this  was  one  of  the  veritable  houses 
raised  by  Eudo  Dapifer.  The  house  had  been  nearly  rebuilt ;  and  the 
probable  solution  is,  that  the  builder  had  put  down  the  date  from  some 
vague  tradition^  or  that  the  first"  O'Vas  an  old-fashioned  "4,"the  crossed 
bottom  of  whicn  had  been  knocked  off  or  worn  away,  and  thus  the 
real  date  was  1490.  The  streets  of  the  borough  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  this  duty  being[  carried  out,  not  by  the  corporation,  out  a  body 
of  commissioners  appomted  under  acts,  the  first  of  which  passed  in 
1623,  and  the  last  in  1847,  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  and  navi- 
gation, under  which  the^  leyy  paving  and  lamp  rates  in  the  town,  and 
coal  and  tonnage  dues  in  the  port,  which  includes  the  Colne  and  its 
creeks,  the  part  of  the  coast  from  St.  Osyth  point,  N.N.E.  to  Walton, 
and  eastward  to  Tollesbury  Point.  The  inhabitants  are  well  supplied 
with  water  by  a  company  which  draws  it  chiefly  from  a  fine  spring  in 
Cheswell  Meadow,  St.  Mary's  parish, — the  ancient  source,  whence 
water  was  first  brought  into  the  town  in  1536. 

That  Colchester  was  the  Eoman  Camulodunum  we  have  already 
assumed.  Nor  need  we  pause  to  re-arguo  the  question.  If,'  after 
comparing  the  historical  records  with  its  position^— after  glancing  oyer 
the  vestiges  of  the  once  stupendous  earthworks  at  Lezden,  which 
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enclosed  the  Soman  camp,  and  extended  far  aronnd  theaoufehand  west, 
and  at  the  Soman  bricks  and  tiles  everywhere  boilt  into  the  ancient 
edifices  of  the  town  itself— any  antiauarian  should  have  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  it  must  be  dispelled  oy  the  Roman  rdics  deposited 
in  the  Castle  Museum ;  the  gi'oup  of  cinerary  urns,  with  a  ma^ficent 
gladiatorial  vase,  found  by  Mr.  Taylor,  at  West  Lodge ;  the  imperial 
coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  we  may  instance  in  the  ricli 
cabinet  of  that  indefatigable  collector,  Mr.  J.  firyant ;  and  abore  all 
by  the  recent  industrious  researches  and  able  elucidations  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  who  has  traced  the  cloaca  of  one  of  their  noble  villas,  and  with 
graphic  pen  brought  before  us  a  picture  of  Soman  life  and  luxury ; 
who  has  identified  the  sites  of  their  great  cemeteries,  traced  their 
roads,  piled  up  their  coins,  and  pointed  out  their  footsteps  evetywherd 
in  the  town  and  around  its  suburbs,  in  a  manner  which  incontestably 
proves  this  must  have  been  the  great  seat  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
the  scene  of  Boadicea's  massacre. 

The  ancient  Walls,  of  which  interesting  relics  yet  remain,  though 
in  manjr  parts  crumbled  into  ruins — ^in  some  parts  wreathed  in  con- 
cealing ivy,  in  others  obscured  by  houses  built  in  tront  of  or  upon  them— 
were  no  doubt  originally  planned  and  built  by  the  Soman  conqueror 
when  he  had  decided  on  settling  in  this  part  of  the  land ;  though  the 
Saxon  and  the  I^orman,  and  subsequently  the  burgesses,  when  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  town  came  into  their  hands,  have  by  firegnent 
rebuildings  and  repairs*  almost  obliterated  the  work  of  the  original 
architect.  The  foundations,  however,  seem  to  have  been  preserred, 
and  the  space  which  they  enclose  of  118  acres,  1  rood,  and  22  perches, 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  extent  of  the  city  of  Camulodnnmn. 
The  remains  are  found  to  consist  of  the  stone  procured  on  the  eastern 
coast,  mixed  with  Soman  bricks  and  laid  in  a  strong  cement.  Morant 
says  they  were  faced  with  Soman  bricks,  or  souared  stones,  but  there  are 
no  appearances  of  this  at  the  present  day.  The  general  thickness  was 
seven  or  eight  feet ;  but  at  the  seven  gates  and  posterns,  where  attack 
was  most  to  be  apprehended,  the  strength  was  increased.  From  Head- 
Gate,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Parliamentarians,  to 
the  eastward,  the  wall  runs  along  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Gutter- 
street,  on  the  leflt,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  acclivity,  so  that  the  houses 
in  Sir  Isaac's  Walk  above  are  on  a  level  with  the  ruins.  At  the  spot 
where  an  ascent  of  steps  leads  to  the  upper  street,  stood  the  Schere- 
gate,  or  south  postern.  From  thence  it  extends  along  the  back  of  the 
nouses  and  buildings  in  Black-bov-lane  to  the  end  of  Botolph-strect. 
Here  stood  St.  Botolph's  Gate,  which  was  pulled  down  42  vears  a^- 
Proceeding  along  the  left-hand  side  of  More-lane,  where  there  were 
several  small  round  forts,  the  wall  made  an  angle,  and  ran  to  the  top  of  East 
Hill  up  to  East  Gate,  which,  from  the  damage  it  sustained  in  tne  siege, 
fell  down  in  1651.  From  the  opposite  side  of  this  street  it  skirted  the 
site  of  the  old  Crutched  Friary  and  the  late  Botanic  Garden,  now 
converted  into  building  ground,  and  thus  reached  the  meadows  on  the 
north  of  the  town,  where,  at  the  angle,  the  ditch  commences  which 
ran  along  the  greater  part  of  the  north  and  west.  On  this  side  stood 
the  Sye  or  Siver  Gate.  For  some  distance  a  foot-path  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  old  wall,  and  then,  mingling  with  the  houses,  the  ruins  ex- 
tend to  the  bottom  of  North-hill,  and  the  site  of  North  Gate,  on  the 
foundations  of  which  houses  had  been  built,  which  were  taken  down  in 
1823  to  widen  the  road.    From  the  foot  of  North  hill  the  wall  passed 
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on  to  Balkeme-lane,  where  it  made  an  angle,  and  climbing  the  steep 
ascent,  the  present  lane  haying  apparenU j  formed  the  ditch,  was  con- 
nected with  a  fort  or  bastion.  Picturesque  patches  of  the  wall  appear 
here  and  there  as  we  ascend  the  hill.  From  the  commanding  position 
of  this  spot,  and  the  character  of  the  interesting  remains  which  still 
occupy  it— part  of  the  gateway  at  the  head  of  tne  Roman  road,  and 
fragments  of  the  strong  bastion — ^there  is  no  doubt  this  was  an 
important  point  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  infant  town.  The  name 
by  which  it  was  formerly  known  was  Coltynge  Castle— a  corruption  of 
the  castle  of  King  Coel,  from  which  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
here  the  ruler  of  the  district  had  his  chief  defensive  works.  Probably 
it  was  here  the  ancient  Britons  formed  their  first  ditch  and  drove  the 
stakes  of  their  first  stockade ;  and  that  it  became  a  stronghold  of  their 
successors  is  testified  by  the  number  of  Boman  bricks  found  in  the 
ruins,  not  scattered  amongst  other  materials  as  they  appear  in  most  of 
the  ancient  buildings  of  tne  town,  but  in  masses  as  originally  laid.  A 
slim  modem  pubhc-house  now  stands  within  the  remnant  of  the  fort, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  olden  associations  of  the  place,  and 
another  part  of  the  relic  has  been  devoted  to  still  baser  uses.  From 
the  Balkan,  where  the  fosse  terminated,  the  wall  runs  to  the  West 
Postern,  leading  through  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  now  marked  by  the 
flight  of  stone  steps ;  and  descending  the  hJll,  passed  to  the  south-west, 
where  it  made  an  angle  and  joined  up  to  Head-gate,  thus  completing 
the  circuit. 

The  Castle  stands  a  little  on  the  north  side  of  the  High-street, 
with  its  venerable  walls  embrowned  and  battered  by  time,  and  part 
of  the  surrounding  castle  yard  converted  into  a  garden.  Legends  of 
the  place  tell  us  that  this  once  stronghold  of  the  town  stands  on  the 
site  of  King  Coel's  palace,  and  was  therefore  the  birth-place  of  Helen, 
and  the  home  in  which  was  nursed  to  maturity  that  beauty  which 
disarmed  the  hand  and  led  captive  the  heart  of  the  Roman  general.  If 
not  the  palace,  probably  some  other  important  public  building  stood 
here — possibly,  as  it  has  been  stoutly  and  seriously  maintained,  the 
Temple  of  Claudius.  Some  antiquarians  of  good  authority  believe  that 
the  present  castle  itself  was  Roman.  We  cannot  coincide  with  them. 
Like  the  walls,  the  foundations  may  have  been  laid  by  that  people,  but 
the  superstructure  is  the  work  of  other  hands.  The  present  gateway 
is  decidedly  Norman ;  and  though  there  are  abundance  of  Roman 
bricks  in  the  building,  and  here  and  there  traces  of  a  Roman  style,  the 
most  reasonable  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  that  the  whole 
was  erected  after  the  Conquest,  when  £udo  Dapifer  was  made 
governor,  and  became  the  protector  of  the  town.  In  the  days  of  the 
battle-axe  and  the  bow,  and  even  after  cannon  began  to  grow  formidable, 
it  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  walls, 
which  extend  140  feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  102  feet  on  the 
north  and  south,  were  flanked  at  the  comers  by  strong  square  towers, 
with  a  semicircular  fort  on  the  eastern  face,  and  a  sally  port  on  the  south. 
The  entrance  near  the  south-west  tower  was  defended  by  a  portcullis ; 
and  if  we  pass  under  the  strong  semicircular  Norman  arcn  we  shall 
find  that  the  walls  are  aO  feet  thick  at  the  foundations,  12  feet  at 
the  lower  story,  and  about  11  at  the  upper.  The  whole  building  rested 
upon  a  sort  of  platform  of  massive  arches,  thus  forming  a  series  of 
large  vaults— unused,  as  there  was  no  access  to  them;  but  which  were 
broken  into  some  years  since  by  a  Groth  who  was  ransacking  the  old 
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pile  in  seardi  of  plunder.  The  outirorks  of  the  eaetie  haire  all  dis- 
appeared. The  ditcn  and  rampart  on  the  east  and  north  have  been  taken 
into  the  garden  of  Mr8.!Ronna,  and,  with  the  dull  walk  of  the  oldennuli- 
tarj  sentinel,  been  conyerted  into  terraces  and  pleasant  parterres.  A 
row  of  houses,  facing  High-street,  occupy  the  site  of  the  southern 
wall.  The  interior,  too,  has  greatly  suffered.  The  quadrangular  space 
has  long  been  roofless,  though  it  was  once  filled  with  a  series  of  apart- 
ments. Strong  interior  walls  enclosed  a  gallery,  communicating  with 
the  principal  rooms  in  the  upper  part,  some  of  which  still  remain,  and 
are  reac&ed  by  a  passage  orer  a  vault  near  the  entrance.  The  brick 
arches  on  the  left  are,  however,  modem.  Traversing  this  passage  we 
find  in  the  south-east  tower  an  apartment  till  lately  used  as  a  jrablie 
and  petty  session  room,  and  in  which  the  works  of  Archbishop  Hars- 
nett's  library  are  deposited,  ^ear  bye  is  the  old  chapel  of  the  castle, 
whose  venerable  walls  and  strongly  arched  roof  nave  lately  been 
restored  at  the  expense  of  C.  Gray  Bound,  Esq.,  and  it  is  now  fitted 
lip  as  the  Museum  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Archaeological  Sooie^— 
the  appropriate  depository  of  the  beautiful  Vint  bronj&es,  and  of 
the  antiquarian  treasures  which  the  soil  about  Colchester  so  ncMj 
fbmishes.  This  chapel  is  47  feet  long,  and  at  the  parts  where  the 
windows  cut  through  the  thick  walls,  about  40  feet  in  breadth.  On 
the  ground  floor  beneath,  opening  on  the  ruined  quadrangle,  is  thelittie 
arched,  dark,  and  dismal  room  in  which  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle  were  lodged  the  nisht  before  they  were  led  out  to  receive 
their  death  shots.  If  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  traverse 
the  ramparts,  still  passable,  to  the  north-west  tower,  and  descend  a 
flight  of  steps  deep  into  the  solid  bhck-work,  we  enter  a  narrow  cell, 
with  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the  brown  loaf  and  the  water-jar,  and  a 
stone  bench  at  the  end  for  the  victims  it  received.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  the  death  scene  of  James  Pamell,a  quaker,  who,  when  persecution 
laid  its  heavy  hand  on  his  then  novel  sect,  was  locked  up  here  and 
perished  of  starvation — not  intentionally  we  conclude ;  but  a  rehgious 
recusant  was  of  so  little  consequence,  that  when  the  key  of  his  lone 
cell,  from  which  no  groan  of  aeony  could  escape,  was  once  turned,  he 
was  forgotten ;  and  when  the  door  was  afterwards  opened,  he  was  seen 
by  the  dim  light  firom  yonder  loop-hole,  lying  on  the  floor  an  emaciated 
corpse. 

The  castle  does  not  figure  very  prominently  in  the  conflicts  of  Col- 
chester. At  first  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  lane ;  but  in  1214 
John  granted  it — with  the  Hundred  of  Tendring,  with  which  it  has 
since  passed — to  Stephen  Haringood.  Afber  passing  through  various 
hands  it  came  to  Sir  Joseph  I^orthfolk,  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  son,  having  embarrass^  himself  by  building 
the  range  of  houses  fronting  High-street,  sold  the  castle  in  1683  to  John 
Weeley,  for  £106.,  the  object  of  the  purchaser  being  to  demolish  the 
veneraple  edifice,  and  make  a  profit  out  of  the  spoil.  Happily  Mammon 
was  foiled  in  the  speculation,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  relic  waa 
preserved.  Many  of  the  bricks  and  nearly  all  the  stone  of  t^e  interior 
arches  were  sold ;  the  fine  well  which  supplied  the  fortress  with  water 
was  destroyed ;  the  spacious  vaults  below  were  cut  into  and  found 
filled  with  sand ;  the  summits  of  the  towers  and  walls  were  blown  up 
with  gunpowder  or  otherwise  thrown  down ;  but  the  old  cement  which 
held  the  other  materials  together  was  too  strong  for  the  spoiler,  and 
he  retired  discomfited  from  the  contest.  The  boildinff  was  then  sold 
to  Sir   Isaac   Eebow;    and   subsequently  to  Charles  Gray^  Esq., 
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wbo  threw  the  cironlar  roof  oyer  the  sonth  vestem  tower  to 
preserve  it  from  the  sapping  of  the  wet.  From  him  it  hue  desoended 
to  Charles  Gray  Bound,  Esq.,  of  Birch  Hall,  who,  with  a  spirit  that 
can  appreciate  the  ralne  of  what  remains  of  the  building,  has  taken 
measures  to  preserve  the  interesting  relic  of  the  old  town. 

CoxpoBATioN  AND  Chabtbbs. — ^The  foundations  of  self-government 
were  certainly  laid  in  the  town  at  a  very  early  date.  We  can  under- 
stand that  to  a  place  like  this  the  Saxons  would  delegate  large  powers 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  corporate  body,  though  then  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  held  property  and  possessed  special  privileges,  long 
before  it  was  constitutea  by  formal  charter.  Of  the  nature  of  these 
nrivileges,  and  the  mode  of  electing  the  local  rulers,  however,  we 
nave  no  account  tiU  after  the  coming  of  the  Norman.  Cromwell 
says:— 

"  The  major  part  of  CoIoheBter  was  in  tbe  crown  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  Ibo  Con- 
ffloor,  and  oonseqoenlly  under  William  I. :  under  the  latter  monarch  ia  civil  gOTem- 
ment  wai  probably  committed  to  a  Port-reeve,  who,  doobtlets,  wa^:  a  Norman.  Bither 
by  the  tyranny  of  tbe  officer  and  hie  dependents,  or  by  the  immediate  acta  of  tbe  king, 
nnmeroui  inhabitanta  of  the  bnigh  had  their  eetateo  condemned  and  their  penons 
outlawed :  notwithttandiog  which,  and  though  the  landi  of  the;^  yictima  lay  warte, 
the  tazee  were  as  rigorously  exacted  as  when  all  was  in  its  former  state  of  cultivatioa 
and  improrement.  From  which  specimens  of  the  blessings  of  Norman  authority  it 
may  be  rationally  inferred  that  the  townsmen  of  Coldiester,  at  least,  considered  them* 
selves  ss  trsated  like  a  conquered  people.  In  oonunon  amongst  the  burgesses  (accord - 
iag  to  Domesday  Book),  there  were  eighty  acres  of  land  and  eight  perches  round  tho 
walls,  of  all  whicb  the  burgesses  had  sixty  shillings  a  year  for  the  king's  service^  if  need 
were;  if  not,  to  be  divided  in  common.  And  the  custom  was  for  the  king's  burgesses 
to  pay  yearly,  fifteen  days  after  Easter,  two  merks  of  silver,  which  belonged  to  tbe 
king's  form.  Likewise  6d.  a  year  out  of  each  house;  which  might  be  employed  either 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  soldiers,  or  for  an  expedition  of  sea  or  land ;  and  it 
was  to  be  paid  whether  the  king  had  soldiers  or  undertook  an  expedition.  For  which 
sixpences  tbe  whole  city  paid,  in  King  Edward's  time,  in  lien  of  all  debts,  £16. 16s.  8d« 
a-year.  Of  which  the  moneyers  (or  coiners),  paid  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  £4 ; 
but  in  that  of  the  survey,  four-score  pounds  and  four  quarts  of  honey,  or  for^  shillioga 
and  fourpeoce :  besides  100  shillings  fine  to  the  sherifi',  and  lOs.  8d.  for  the  maintenance 
of  prebendaries." 

The  burgesses  had  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  for  which  they 
paid  a  certain  sum  annually,  at  one  time  i^,  at  another  £10,  but  in 
one  instance  the  bishop's  tenant  demanded  £40.  Under  William 
Bufus  the  town  began  to  revive.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants Eudo  Dapifer  was  appointed  governor ;  and  we  are  told  that — 

"  Placed  under  Norman  government,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Colchester  very 
speedily  and  conspicuously  improved  in  point  of  architectural  decoration.  The  castle, 
the  original  foundation  of  most  of  the  existing  churches,  and  frequent  and  costly 
reparations  of  the  walls,  are  all  with  justice  ascribed  to  Norman  ascendancy.  Some 
public  edifices  and  mansions  for  the  wealthy  were  also  reared,  in  a  style  pfoviously 
uubeheld,  and  probably  uoconceived  of,  by  tbe  more  simple  Saxon  inhabitants^" 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  burgesses  held  the  customs  of  the 
river  Colne,  and  of  the  wharves  on  either  side ;  and  these  were  con- 
fined to  them  during  the  rule  of  Henry  11.  on  proof  of  the  validity  of 
their  title  made  on  oath  before  the  justices  itinerant— or  after  what 
would  now  be  called  a  trial  at  the  assizes.  In  this  reign  (^lohester 
was  let  to  the  burgesses  in  fee  ferm,  at  a  rent  of  £4.2,  and  out  of  this 
arose  the  right  in  the  property  of  the  corporation— they  became,  in 
fact,  lords  of  the  royal  demesne.  Eichard  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  (December  6, 1189),  granted  the  first  charter  to  the  borough,  and 
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oonsiderablj  extended  tke  rights  wlucH  it  appears  to  baye  previonBlj 
possessed.  By  tJiis  charter  the  burgesses  had  liberty  to  choose  bailifu 
K>r  their  goyernment,  and  a  justice  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown,  no  one 
being  called  on  to  plead  out  of  the  walls  of  the  borough ;  they  wbre  to 
be  free  from  soot  and  lot  (public  impositions  or  contributions) ;  aanegeld, 
(the  money  paid  as  black -mail  to  the  Danes,  and  aflerwards  continued 
as  a  tax) ;  and  fine  for  murder  (the  fine  in  those  times  imposed  upon  a 
place  in  which  a  murder  was  committed.)  If  summoned  before  the  judges 
itinerant— or  judges  of  assize — ^they  might  be  acquitted  by  four  credit- 
able men  of  the  burgh,  none  being  allowed  to  clear  themselyes  by 
duel ;  and  if  any  burgess  were  impleaded  in  a  plea  of  the  crown  he 
should  be  discharged  on  making  oath  that  he  haa  been  indicted  in  the 
burgh.  None  of  the  royal  family  or  any  other  were  to  be  lodged  hj 
force  within  the  walls  of  the  burgh ;  and  the  burgesses  were  to  be 
exempt  all  oyer  England  and  the  sea-ports  from  toll,  lartage  (a  sam 
paid  K>r  showing  goods  at  fairs,  markets,  &c.),  passage  (money  paid 
for  persons  or  goods  passing  shores,  landing  places,  &c.),  portage  (the 
toll  for  passing  oyer  oridges  with  horses,  &c.,  or  under  them  wifch 
boats),  and  all  other  customs  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  No  buigess 
was  to  be  amerced  in  a  pecuniary  sum  except  for  his  weere — the  100 
shillings  then  paid  for  a  murder — for  which  he  should  be  indicted  at 
no  other  than  the  Hundred  or  other  court  within  the  burgh.  Thej 
were  to  haye  all  their  lands,  debts,  and  securities,  whoeyer  owed  them ; 
and  *'  if  any  person  took  toll  or  custom  from  them,  the  buigesses 
should  take  from  that  city,  burgh,  or  to?m  in  which  the  toll  or  custom 
had  been  taken,  as  much  as  the  burgess  of  Colchester  had  given  for 
toll,  or  according  to  the  damage  he  had  aufiered."  I'he  burgesses  had 
the  right  to  sue  within  the  borough  their  debtors  residing  elsewhere ; 
and  it  was  proyided  *' if  they  (the  debtors)  refused  to  pay  it,  and  did 
not  come  to  Colchester  to  proye  they  owed  it  not,  the  burgesses  to 
whom  anything  was  due  should  take  a  distress  from  that  county  in 
which  the  debtor  dwelt,  imtil  he  satisfied  the  debt,  or  preyed  at 
Colchester  by  due  course  of  law  that  he  owed  nothing.**  No  forefiter 
was  to  molest  any  one  within  the  liberty ;  but  all  the  burgesses  might 
himt,  within  the  liberty  of  Colchester,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and  the  pole- 
cat. The  fishing  was  giyen  them  from  the  North-bridge  as  far  as 
West  Ness  ;  ana  whoeyer  possessed  the  land  adjoining  the  burgesses 
were  to  haye  the  customs  of  the  water  and  banks  on  both  sides,  to 
enable  them  to  pay  their  fee-ferm ;  and  finally  it  was  declared  that 
Colchester  market  should  not  be  hindered  by  any  other  market. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  settled  rights  of  the  borough,  which 
were  recognized,  confirmed,  and  extended  by  yarious  subsequent 
charters,  ^or  instance,  Henry  III.  gaye  the  burgesses  the  return  of 
all  writs  in  matters  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  town.  A  charter  of 
Edward  II.  explained  the  rights  as  to  pleading  within  the  borough, 
granted  a  fair  to  commence  the  day  before  St.  Dennis'  and  last  eight 
oays  ;  and  exempted  the  burgesses  "  for  eyer  from  meerage  (xnoncv 
collected  for  the  repair  of  the  walls,  or  horses  and  carts  passing  through 
a  town),  picage  (the  sum  charged  for  breaking  the  ground  to  set  up 
booths  and  stalls  at  fairs),  andpaage  (or  passage  money).  Edward  III. i 
Bichard  II.,  Heniy  IV.,  and  Henry  V.  confirmed  these  rights,  the 
latter  defining  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  pleas  of  which  the 
goyemin^  body  was  to  haye  cognizance,  in  order,  as  the  charter  stated, 
'*  for  ayoiding  all  ambiguitieB  and  disputes."  Henry  YI.  also  ezplaiu^^ 
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at  some  len^h  the  points  as  to  holding  of  pleas,  and  added  that  the 
burghers  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  bailiffs  according  to  ancient 
custom,  might  choose  four  of  the  most  worthy  and  discreet  persons  of 
the  town  to  be,  jointly  with  the  bailiffs,  justices  of  the  peace  for  one  whole 
year,  and  to  possess  the  same  powers  as  the  other  justices  had  in  any 
place  in  England,  the  county  justices  being  at  the  same  time  prohibited 
from  acting  within  the  borough.  He  also  granted  them  all  fines,  and 
the  goods  of  felons,  fugitives,  and  outlaws,  and  the  goods  of  persons 
who  committed  suicide,  ''  wheresoever  found  within  the  said  town, 
liberty,  suburbs,  or  precincts  of  the  same."  Further,  the  steward, 
marshall,  or  clerk  of  the  king's  household,  or  his  admiral,  were  not  to 
enter  the  town  of  Colchester ;  and  the  bailiffs  were  to  have  ftill  power 
to  inquire  of  all  matters  concerning  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market. 
Edward  IV.,  too,  gave  a  long  confirmatory  and  explanatory  charter, 
incorporating  the  irding  body  by  the  title  of  "  The  Bailiffs  and  Com- 
monalty of  tne  Burgh  of  Colchester,"  and  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  Common  Council ;  and  the  document  set  forth  that  he  did  so 
because — *'  The  Burgh  of  Colchester  was  one  of  the  most  ancientest 
burghs  in  the  kingdom  of  England ;  that  it  is  seated  near  the  sea-coasts 
to  oppose  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  that  were  disposed  to  invade  the 
kingdom ;  and  remembering  the  very  great  faithfulness  and  loyalty  of 
the  burgesses  of  that  burgh,  both  to  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
kings  of  England."  The  following  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
borough  was  laid  down  :— 

**  In  order  to  remove  all  manner  of  umbiguity^  doubt,  or  difScoIty,  oonoeming  the 
four  hftmleU  and  tbe  fishery,  be  gmnted  to  the  bailiffi  and  the  commonalty,  and  their 
•UGoesaon  for  ever,  the  said  four  hamlets  of  Leiden,  Milend,  Qrymsted,  and  Donyland, 
and  the  water  and  river  from  the  North  •bridge  of  this  burgh  as  far  as  Westnesse, 
togetbef  with  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  said  river,  and  all  tbe  creeks  belonging 
and  adjoining  to  the  said  water,  within  the  precinct  aforesaid,  as  parcel  of  the  iilwrty 
of  this  burgh :  so  that  no  person  of  what  degree  or  condition  soever,  might,  without 
the  will  and  license  of  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty,  and  their  successors,  make  wharfs 
or  cranes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  places  aforesaid ;  or  wears,  kiddells,  and  engines 
for  catching  of  fish ;  or  fish  in  the  same  water;  or  presume  to  sell  or  buy  any  merchan- 
dizes in  vessels  coming  up  the  said  water  (provisions  only  for  people's  households 
excepted)  but  at  the  New  Hythe,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  merchandiaes  and  tbe 
vessels  or  boats  wherein  they  should  be  bought  or  sold." 

The  sheriffs  and  coroners  of  the  county  were  forbidden  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  affairs  of  the  borough ;  and  the  charter  concluded  with 
a  grant  of  the  following  additional  privileges,  of  great  importance  at 
t^at  period : — 

"  That  no  person  dwelling  and  residibg  within  this  burgh,  liberty,  and  precinot, 
should  be  put  or  impanneled  against  his  will,  in  any  assises,  inquests,  attaints,  or 
recognisances  whatsoever,  out  of  the  same  burgb,  liberty,  and  precinct ;  nor  be  ap- 
pointed assessor^  taxer,  or  collector  without  the  same,  of  tenths,  fifteenths,  or  other 
tollages,  impositions,  or  subsidies  whatsoever,  granted  to  tbe  king,  or  his  heirs,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  or  collector  of  a  reasonable  aid  to  make  the  king's  eldest  son  a  knight, 
or  marry  his  eldest  daughter ;  nor  be  chosen  constable  or  bailiff,  or  compelled  to  be  in  any 
other  oflSce  or  employment  against  his  vriU,  out  of  the  burgh,  liberty,  and  precinct 
aforesaid ;  and  be  no  way  liable  to  any  fine  or  forfeiture  for  refusing  to  take  upon  him 
those  offices." 

Other  charters  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  Vm,  followed,  the  latter 
granting  Kings -wood  or  heath  to  the  town,  and  recognizing  the  two 
coroners,  who  had  been  elected  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  gave  confirmatory 
charters ;  out  there  being  a  quo  warranto  against  that  of  the  latter 
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monarch,  he,  on  petition,  iBsned  a  second,  by  which  it  was  prorided 
that  the  goyeming  body  should  connst  of  a  mayor  and  nine  aldenneai 
16  assistants,  16  common-oouncilmen  (fonr  from  each  ward)  a  high 
steward,  and  a  recorder ;  amongst  other  things  this  farther  right  was 
granted-— 

*'  Tliat  DO  fforeigrner  (one  who  was  not  free  of  tlie  bargb)  eball  for  ilie  future  use  uy 
meetery,  oocupatioD,  or  mftoniil  tnda  witbm  thte  burgb,  and  tbe  liberty  and  pfiednct  d 
U,  nor  buy  or  sell  wifcbin  tbe  eame,  except  in  tbe  fain,  and  at  fair  time,  any  menbaa- 
dizea  or  goods,  anleea  viotuala  by  retail ;  and  tbat  eitber  tbe  buyer  or  aeUer  be  a  fre»- 
burgeaa. 

Both  Cromwell  and  his  son  tried  their  hands  at  Colchester  charters ; 
and  Charles  II.  issued  two,  in  the  latter  of  which  began  the  tampering 
with  the  independent  rights  of  Corporations,  which  distinguished,  or 
rather  disgraced,  this  and  the  succeeding  rei^p — ^power  being  reserved 
to  the  crown  to  remove  the  officers  at  any  time  oy  an  order  of  privy 
council.    James  II.  went  even  further,  reserving  not  only  the  rignt  to 
put  out  the  officers,  but  to  put  others  in  their  places  by  royal  mandate 
—thus  rendering  the  corporation  the  mere  tool  and  creature  of  tbe 
king.    The  revmution,  however,  set  all  to  rights.    £ling  Williaiii,  in 
1693,  restored  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  borough.  Twiee 
since  then  the  Corporation  has  been  assailed  by  quo  vtarrant<^-Ahe  &nt 
time  in  1741,  when  the  officers  disclaimed  and  surrendered  their  rigbti 
without  a  fight,  and  the  charter  lay  dead  till  its  renewal  under  tbe 
Great  Seal,  in    1763.    Again,  in  1818,   judgments  of  ouster  were 
obtained,  to  remedy  which  a  renewal  charter  was  granted  b]f  Georgelll. 
From  this  period,  down  to  the  time  when  the  Municipal  'Reform 
Act  broke  into  the  dose  corporations  and  turned  them  mto  popular 
bodies,  the  town  government  was  constituted  of  a  mayor,  high  steward, 
recorder,  four  justices,  eleven  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor,  who  wu 
to  be  one),  a  town  clerk,  eighteen  assistants, eighteen  eommon-coimeil* 
men,  a  chamberlain,  two  coroners,  four  claviers,  four  high-constables, 
four  sergeant s-at-mace,  a  water-bailiff,  crier,  borough  gaoler,  com 
inspector,  treasurer,  inspector  of  hides,  clerk  of  the  market,  and  billet- 
master.    Under  the  new  order  of  things  the  borough  was  divided  into 
three  wards ;  and  the  Corporation  is  composed  of  a  mayor,  six  alder- 
men, and  eighteen  councillors,  with  a  commission  of  the  pesoe,  a 
recorder,  town  clerk,  coroner,  and  other  officers.    The  high  steward 
is  retained  as  an  honorary  officer  under  the  charters,  though  not  recog- 
nized by  the  act.    Besides  its  chartered  rights,  Colchester  possessed 
certain  prescriptive  privileges ;  it  was  a  Hundred  of  itself,  and  had  its 
Hundred  courts,  which  were  afterwards  sucoeeded  by  the  qoarter 
session;  it  had  the  probate  and  enrolling  of  wills,  which  ceased  about 
1560;  and  the  burgesses  had  the  right  of  conunon  on  1020  acres  of 
land  round  the  waus,  from  Lammas-day,  or  August  1,  till  Uie  2nd  of 
February.    This  last  right  was  so  wretchedly  managed,  and  proved  io 

freat  an  obstruction  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  that  about 
805  it  was  sold  to  the  various  owners  of  the  lands :  and  the  money 
thus  realized  bein^  invested,  now  produces,  with  other  small  items, 
about  £300,  which  is  distributed  among  poor  freemen.  The  property 
of  the  corporation  consists  of  the  SeveraU's  estates,  at  Myland,  now 
yielding  £1,277.  per  annum ;  chantry  lands  at  Lezden,  producing  £40. ; 
the  market  tolls,  let  at  £215. ;  the  Colne  oyster  fishing,  yielding  £736.; 
floating  fish  £15. ;  and  rents  of  moorings  £12.,  making  the  totalincome 
of  the  corporation,  independent  of  rates,  £2,295.  IOb.    The  rates  are 
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£l,6S3.^-«at  8d.  in  the  pound,  the  ayeraee  of  the  last  seven  yean--* 
making  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  borongh  about  £4,000. 

GDhe  Mabkbt  from  which  the  tolls  are  derired  is  of  yery  ancient 
date.  That  it  existed  before  the  charter  of  Biohard  I.  is  eyiaent  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  confirmed  by  that  document.  In  these  records, 
however,  no  days  are  mentioned  for  nolding  it.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
anciently  there  was  a  market  daily ;  in  the  last  centnry  the  markets 
were  held  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  besides  another 
ODce  a  fortnight  on  Tuesdays,  principally  for  wool.  The  great  market 
of  the  borough  is  now  on  Saturday — the  day  on  which  it  is  authorized 
to  be  held  by  the  charter  of  William  III. ;  and  to  such  dimensions  has 
it  grown  that  it  is  found  to  encumber  the  busy  High-street,  and  active 
measures  are  being  taken  to  remove  it  to  the  suburbs — an  experiment 
that  was  once  tried,  by  its  removal  to  Lord's  Ground,  on  the  west  of 
the  town ;  but  it  was  afterwards  brought  back  on  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  have  also  been  grants  of  five  fairs  in  the  town — 
First :  Midsummer,  or.  St.  John's  €hreen  Fair,  granted  by  Eudo 
Dapifer  to  St.  John's  Abbey,  to  last  four  days — ^now  held  on  the  5th 
of  July.  Second:  "  Scalt  Codlin  Fair."  granted  by  Bichard  I., in  1189, 
to  the  lepers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Hospital,  to  be  held  on  the  eve 
and  feast  of  their  patron  samt.  llurd:  "  St.  Dennis's  Fair,"  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  Edward  II.,  in  1318,  to  commence  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Dennis,  and  last  six  days  (reduced  to  four  by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.) 
Fourth :  "  New  Fair,'*^  granted  by  William  and  Mary,  in  1693,  to  the 
corporation,  to  commence  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  continue  three 
days.  Fifth :  The  Tailors'  Fair,"  so  called  because  it  was  granted  to  the 
borough  by  a  charter  of  King  William,  in  1699,  incorporating  the 
tailors  of  Colchester ;  it  was  to  last  four  days,  commencing  the  second 
Tuesday  in  April,  but  has  now  been  discontinued. 

The  Otstxb  Fishisy  of  the  Colne  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  as 
seen  above,  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  corporation. 
The  fame  of  the  Colchester  natives  dates  back  to  a  period  of  which 
written  history  is  silent.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  hinted  that  their  high 
character  brought  the  Bomans  as  invaders  to  this  island.  Suetonius 
aays  that  the  hope  of  getting  pearls,  which  grew  in  a  particular  kind 
of  oyster,  was  the  inducement  to  their  coming ;  and  an  old  poet  (Cokan) 
has  carried  the  matter  even  farther.    He  says — 

*'  The  old  Inznrioiif  Romani  Tftant  did  make, 
Of  gustfol  oyaten  took  in  Lucerne  lake ; 
Tonr  EtMK  better  hath,  and  anoh  perehaooe. 
As  tempted  Cnsar  first  to  paes  iirom  Franoe," 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  delicious  little  natives  of  the  Pyefleet 
were  eaten  by  gourmands  in  Bome  before  the  Christian  era  with  as 
much  relish  as  they  are  now  devoured  at  the  annual  oyster  feast  of  the 
borough — a  good  test  of  th^ir  ouality,  which  has  thus  stood  proof 
against  the  varying  tastes  and  fasnions  of  2,000  years.  The  burgesses, 
we  have  seen,  nadthis  fishery  by  the  charter  of  !Eichard  I.  Even 
then  it  was  a  confirmation  of  an  ancient  right.  This  was  further  con- 
firmed to  them  by  other  charters  ;  but  they  have  often  been  compelled  to 
do  battle  in  its  defence.  Lionel  de  Bradenham,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Lagenhoe,  enclosed  part  of  the  river,  and  appropriated  it  to  himself 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  When  baflSed  by  law  he  besieged  Col- 
chester, and  attempted  to  bum  the  town.  Ultimately  ne  was 
oomp^ed  to  sue  for  pardoui  and  retired  from  tiiie  contest  a  rained 
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man.     The  Earl  of  Oxford  actually  obtained  a  ^nt  of  the  fishery 
from  Henry  VI. ;  bnt  he  was  beaten  in  two  tnals  at  law,  and  hij 
letters  patent  were  cancelled.    Sir  Hoger  Townsend,  lord  of  Wirenhoe 
manor,  in  1629-30,  endeavoured  to  lay  hands  on  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty, on  the  ground  that  the  West-ness  of  the  charter  was  a  point 
against  his  land,  and  not  at  St.  Osyth ;  he,  too,  was  defeated.    Sub- 
sequent attacks  have  been  made  ;  and  the  last  trial  upon  the  subject 
took  place  in  1846,  when  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  amrmed  the  right 
of  the  Corporation  to  the  fishing,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  me 
the  river  as  a  highway.      The  ojster  fishery  is  now  woned  by  the 
Colne  Kiver  Company,  formed  m  1807,  constituted  of  the  associated 
fishermen  who  reside  at  Brightlingsea,  Wivenhoe,  and  Bowhedge,  who 
pay  two  guineas  each  for  their  licenses  to  the  corporation,  a  court  for 
that  purpose  being  held  annually  on  the  last  Monda^  in  February.  Hiere 
are  360  of  them,  so  that,  independent  of  the  sum  it  yields  to  the  corpo* 
ration,  large  numbers  of  families  depend  upon  this  fishery,  which  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  protected,  and  the  industry  of  the  dredgermeo, 
has  increased  £150  per  annum  to  the  borough  in  tne  last  twenty  jears. 
The  fishermen  dreoge  for  the  spat,  or  young  oyster  brood,  m  the 
neighbouring  waters ;  it  is  taken  to  the  layings  of  the  Colne,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  attains  a  saleable  size.     The  value  of  the  stock  of 
this  spat.in  the  river  is  estimated  at  a  very  considerable  sum ;  and  the 
worth  of  oysters  annually  sold  from  these  layings  varies,  according  to 
the  season,  from  £3,000  to  £10,000. 

The  port  of  Colchester  is  at  the  Hythe,  below  the  town  to  the  east- 
ward, up  to  which  point  the  Colne  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  160  tonB ; 
but  Wivenhoe  ana  other  points  within  ito  limits  are  accessible  to  ships 
of  much  larger  burthen ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  oo 
important  was  the  port  considered  in  ancient  days,  that  though  it  if 
eignt  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  was 
called  a  port-reeve.    The  Old  Hythe  has  been  unused  for  centarieB. 

The  ri^ht  of  returning  members  to  parliament  belonffs  to  Colchester 
by  prescription.  There  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the 
charters  ;  out  it  has  been  exercised  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  1.— three 
years  before  even  the  city  of  London  sent  representatives  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  As  wages  were  to  be  paid  to  the  members,  the 
borough  was  on  a  few  occasions  exempted  from  the  return  as  firom  a 
heavy  burthen — once  to  enable  them  to  repair  the  walls  ;  but  the  list 
is  nearly  unbroken  down  to  our  own  time.  The  rights  of  the  freemen 
were  acquired  by  birth,  servitude,  and  creation.  The  latter  led  to  great 
disputes  and  abuses.  On  one  occasion  the  assembly  passed  aresolation 
that  freedoms  should  be  put  up  for  sale ;  and  no  doubt  the  rights  which 
they  gave  under  the  charters,  of  being  exempted  from  imposto  on  goods 
and  merchandise  throughout  England  ana  its  ports,  rendered  them 
very  saleable  commodities.  From  the  reign  of  James  11.  to  ^e  loss 
of  the  charter  in  1742,  men  were  content  to  pav  from  £3.  to  £10.  for 
admission;  but  these  abuses  led  to  frequent  conflicts  and  parliamentaiT 
petitions.  The  number  of  freemen  at  the  time  of  the  passing  oi 
the  Reform  Bill  was  about  1,500,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  non-resi- 
dent. The  present  number  of  voters  on  the  register  is,  freemen  434; 
£10.  householders,  880 ;  total  1,314.  The  number  of  municipal  voters 
on  the  burgess  roll  is  2,610. 

St.  JoHir's  Abbey. — ^This,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  monastic 
establishments  of  ancient  Colchester,  was  planted  on  the  pleasant 
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eminence  to  the  south,  outside  the  walls,  at  the  head  of  what  is  now 
known  as  St.  John's  Green.    At  the  close  of  the  Saxon  dominion  this 
was  a  spot  of  f^eat  sanctity  and  repute.    Sine,  a  priest,  had  formed  a 
sort  of  nermita^e  here,  and  a  wooden  church  had  risen  up  to  shelter 
the  deTotion  of  pilgrim  visitors,  attracted  by  the  fame  ana  miracles  of 
the  place.    Heavenly  lights  were  said  to  illume  the  e^ce  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wintry  night ;  angel  voices  were  heard  singing  within  its 
walls,  when  no  numan  worshipper  was  there.     These  wonders  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  £udo  Dapifer,  the  great  Norman,  and  he  re- 
solved on  building  a  monastery  on  the  spot  regarded,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  time,  with  so  much  reverence  in  the  district.    He  com- 
menced his  work  in  1096,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  the  first  Stone 
of  the  abbey.*  When  the  place  became  habitable  he  brought  two 
monks  from  Rochester  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  brotherhood.    In 
those  days,  however,  as  at  the  present  time,  there  were  wranglings  and 
disputes  among  holy  men  and  their  patrons  about  worldly  matters. 
The  two  dainty  monks  complained  of  their  fare,  and  returned  to  their 
own  convent.    Two  others  succeeded  no  better;  and  the  work  ap- 
peared a  failure.    Eudo  even  repented  of  his  project.    Afterwards  the 
abbot  of  York  sent  him  thirteen  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
who,  by  their  devotion,  their  care  of  the  poor,  and  their  hospitality  to 
traveUers,  won  the  good  will  of  the  district.     From  this  time  the 
abbey  grew  apace ;  the  number  of  monks  was  increased  to  twenty ; 
the  unt  abbot  was  elected  in  1104;  the  church  was  completed  and 
consecrated,  and  the  house  was  largely  endowed  on  the  occasion  by 
grants  laid  upon  the  altar.    Eudo  farther  bequeathed  to  the  monas- 
tery the  manor  of  Brightlingsea,  and  £100,  a  gold  ring  with  a  topaz, 
a  standing  cup  with  a  cover  adorned  with  plates  of  golcU  with  his  horse 
and  mide ;  and  when  he  died  he  was  brought  from  Normandy  and 
buried  in  the  abbey  on  the  28th  February,  1120.    The  abbey  was 
endowed  by  the  founder  with  various  manors,  amongst  them  those  of 
Weeley,  Fitsea,  and  Hallingbury;  tithes  in  Hallingbury,   Takeley, 
Witham,  Stanway,  Lexden,  and  other  parishes  in  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and    Huntingdon  ;    lands 
and  a  mill  in  Colchester ;  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  Westcheap,  St. 
Stephen's  Walbrook,  and  others.    These   possessions  were  largely 
added  to  by  subsequent  benefactors ;  and  the  abbey  had  the  right  of 
sanctuary — ^that  is,  of  protecting  from  the  law  any  criminal  who  fled  to 
it  for  shelter.    In  the  succeeding  ages  the  abbot  of  St.  John's  was 
one  of  the  mighty  ecclesiastics  of  the  land.    He  wore  a  mitre,  and 
had  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament  along  with  the  bajrons 
of  the  kingdom.    He  and  his  house  were  exempt  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction ;  they  were  entitied  to  the  same  honour,  liberty,  and  laws 
as  the  church  of  St.  Feter,  at  Westminster ;  and  amonpt  other  rights 
aud  immunities  had  the  power  of  determining  causes  m  all  the  lands 
adjoining  the  monastery.    Thus  dignified  ana  armed  with  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  power,  the  proud  cnurchman  sought  to  override  the 
humbler  burgesses  by  encroachments  upon  their   privileges  ;   and 
frequent  disputes  and  conflicts  between  the  abbey  and  the  town  were 
the  consequence.    The  last  abbot,  John  Bicho,  was  amongst  the  few 
who  had  tiie  spirit  to  stand  up  and  resist  the  Eighth  Henry.    Though 
sixteen  of  the  monks  submitted,  he  sternly  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  supremacy  or  to  surrender  his  convent ;  and  was  hanged 
at  Greenstead.      When  tiie   abbey  and   its   revenues  thus  vame 

2t 
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into  the  hands  of  the  crown  by  the  strannpolation  of  ihe  chief  pro- 
prietor, they  were  stated  at  £523.  ITs.  9d.,  which  must  hare  been  far 
below  their  real  value — ^as  was  indeed  the  case  in  respect  of  most  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries.    The  abbey  and  its  site  were  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Daroy,  and  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  Lucas  famil^f, 
who  converted  the  buildings  into  a  noble  seat.    It  continued  their 
residence  down  to  Cromwell's  time,  but  sliflfered  greatly  in  the  civil 
wars,  being  first  plundered  by  a  puritan  mob,  and  afterwards  occupied, 
during  the  siege,  by  the  troops  of  Fairfax,  who,  when  they  left  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  a  corpse,  left  also  the  house  of  his  family  a  rum.    Time 
has  completed  the  work  of  desolation,  and  scarcely  a  stone  of  the 
ancient  abbey  is  left.    Tradition  has  forgotten  where  its  church  stood, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  on  the  south-east;  and  a 
drawing  of  it  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library  repr^ 
sents  it  as  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  square  turreted  tower  at 
the  intersection  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave  and  chancel.  This  tower 
had  a  short  spire  in  the  centre,  and  four  others  at  the  comers,  each 
surrounded  with  a  ball  and  cross.    At  the  south-west  comer  was  a 
round  tower,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  castle  keep ;  but  tiie 
impression  which  this  view  of  the  church  leaves  is,  that  it  was  inferior 
to  that  in  which  the  humbler  and  less  wealthy,  monks  of  St.  BotolpH 
worshipped.    Of  the  abbey  itself  not  even  an  outline  has  been  pre- 
served.    There  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  gateway  still  standing,  its  front 
richly  ornamented  with  carved  work,  angels,  and  other  figures  sur- 
mounting the  portals ;  and  we  cannot  look  without  feelings  of  venera- 
tion upon  the  crocketted  pinnacles  and  niches  elegantly  canopied;  bst 
from  tne  style,  and  also  from  the  material,  which  is  of  hewn  stone  and 
flint,  without  any  admixture  of  Eoman  bricks,  which  marks  all  the 
ancient  buildings  in  the  town,  this  was  evidently  erected  four  or  five 
hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  abbey.    The  beautiful  relic 
we  found  defiled  by  being  made  a  receptacle  for  hay  and  mbbish,  and 
the  porter's  lodge  was  occupied  by  some  dependent  of  the  nurserymafl 
who  cultivated  the  abbey  gardens,  the  walls  of  which  enclosed  four- 
teen acres ;  but  the  property,  and  the  farm  adjacent,   having  been 
purchased  by  the  government  for  the  erection  of  cavalry  barracks, 
the  modem  sabre  is  to  succeed  the  beads  of  the  ancient  monks ;  tbe 
sentinel  is  to  pace  the  sj)ot  where  the  abbot  prayed ;  but  it  is  hoped 
the  military  authorities  will  have  the  ^ood  taste  to  spcre  and  restore 
a  relic  so  mteresting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  town. 

Thb  Pbioey  and  Chubch  of  St.  Botolph. — This  monastic  insii- 
tution  was  founded  in  1116,  by  Emulph,  a  monk,  for  canons-regQiar 
of  St.  Augustine — ^the  first  house  of  that  order  established  in  the  kin^* 
dom.  The  founder  became  the  first  prior.  It  appears  from  their 
remains  that  the  buildings  were  principally  of  Boman  brick,  taken  no 
doubt  from  the  crumbling  buildings  which  lay  ready  at  hand.  The  piiorv 
fioon  attracted  benefactors,  and  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  chief 
of  its  order,  being  invested  with  authority  over  all  the  other  howes 
in  ihe  kingdom,  and  exempted  by  a  bull  from  the  pope  firom^all  other 
ecclesiastical  or  seoidar  ' 
of  some  importance 

canons  maintained  L*  *«  .,^  „«,*.  -«.  *^v^*v..    **-  —^ , 

revenues  amounted  to  £113. 128.  8d.  These  and  the  site  were  secured 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  who  soon  alienated  them.  The  pnory 
which  stood  to  the  southward  fell  to  decay,  and  part  of  its  waUs  have 
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been  bnilt  into  a  neighbouring  brewery.  The  stately  ohareh,  howerer, 
remained,  and  hither  on  sabbath  days  and  state  occasions  the 
corporation  used  to  resort  up  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
now  a  rain,  partly  wreathed  in  ivy,  bnt  magnificent  in  its  desolation. 
To  onr  minos  this  rain,  with  its  noble  western  entrance — a  semicir- 
cular retiring  aroh,  decorated  with  mouldings  of  thin  bricks  and  hewn 
stone  in  alternate  succession,  its  three-quarter  columns,  charged  with 
scalptured  foliage,  and  its  double  row  of  interlaced  circular  arches  of 
Boman  brick  aoore  the  doorway — ^is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
relics  of  other  days  which  the  borough  contains.  The  church  appears 
to  have  been  108  feet  long,  25^  feci  between  the  pillars  at  the  naye, 
and  with  a  nassage  in  the  aisles  of  nearly  ten  feet.  It  was  lofty  in  pro- 
portion, witn  walls  in  some  places  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness ; 
and  it  had  two  stately  towers.  A  part  only  of  the  western  front,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  northern,  is  all  that  escaped  the  belea^ering  guns  of 
the  parliamentary  army  of  1648,  and  the  slow  corrosion  of  the  two 
succeeding  centimes.  History  only  passes  in  dim  review  the  fleshless 
forms  of  seven  centuries ;  but  imagmation,  as  we  wander  over  tiie 
venerable  ruin,  restores  by  a  touch  the  massive  walls  and  gorgeous 
trappings.  The  vesper  bell  again  swings  in  the  church  tower ;  the 
cowled  canons  of  St.  Augustine  bend  again  over  their  office  books ; 
while  the  old  monastery  towers  like  a  kingly  palace  above  the 
town  of  Ck>lchester,  ancient  even  in  those  ancient  days.  Anon,  the 
whirlwind  of  civil  war  is  sweeping  around  us.  The  guns  of  Fairfax, 
planted  on  the  hiffh  ground  toward  Wivenhoe,  are  levelling  l^e  old 
church  of  St.  Botolph,  and  scattering  our  path  with  shattered  colunms, 
roofs,  and  archways.  At  length  the  murderous  turmoil  ceases ;  the 
waves  roll  back  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  splendid  edifice  are  these 
crumbling  walls.  It  is  thus  the  warrior  **  makes  a  solitude  and  calls  it 
peace,"  and  the  weeds  now  waving  undisturbed  where  once  stood  the 

forgeous  altar,  are  the  laurels  with  which  his  memor;^  is  crowned, 
lut  the  hour  of  desolation  has  passed.  After  two  centuries  of  domestic 
quiet,  piety  has  arisen  and  rebuilt  its  altar ;  a  noble  church,  somewhat 
in  the  same  style,  having  been  erected  close  bye  in  1836,  principally 
by  subscription.  Again  tne  sabbath  sacrifice  of  prayer  is  duly  ofiered ; 
and  again  the  knee  can  bend  before  its  Maker  fast  by  its  former 
resting-place,  the  battered  pillars  and  roofless  ruin,  whose  dim  forms 
are  seen  through  the  windows  of  the  new  temple,  reminding  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  present  time. 

Ill  the  days  when  monasteries  and  monks  were  as  plenteous  in  the 
land  as  blackberries  on  the  hedge  by  the  way-side,  there  were  of 
course  other  religious  houses  of  a  minor  character  in  Colchester. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  in  a  quiet  street,  upon  which  it  has  left 
its  name,  stood  the  home  of  a  community  of  crossed,  or  as  they  are 
generally  called,  crouched  friars,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
founded  about  1244,  by,  it  is  believed,  William  De  Lanvallei,  the  lord  of 
Stanway,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  a  prior.  The  good 
friars  were  not  so  richly  endowed  as  to  make  them  objects  of  envy, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  rest  long  in  peace.  They  were  frequently 
invaded  and  routed  from  their  hive,  whicm  at  one  time  became  a  free 
chapel  or  hospital;  at  another  a  church,  with  its  appointed  rector; 
and  in  1407  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  rich  gmld  of  St.  Helens, 
which  included  several  nobles  amongst  its  members,  and  was  em- 
powered to  found  a  chantry  of  five  chaplains  and  to  maintain  thirteen 
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poor  men  to  prajr  for  the  king  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
fhktemity.  The  friars  were  thus  dispossessed  ;  but  the  name  of  Chiirch 
was  as  well  known  in  Colchester  then  as  now,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  one  '*  Boeder  Churche,  an  actiye  man,"  arose  and  became 
their  champion.  He  knew  something  of  law,  too,  for  he  prodac«d 
papal  bolls  and  other  legal  documents  which  established  their  rights, 
andhaying  thus  reinstated  them  he  became  their  prior.  The  reyenuesof 
the  house  at  the  dissolution  were  £7. 7s.  8d.,  which  was  swept  with  the 
richer  spoils  into  the  pouch  of  Lord  Chancellor  Audley.  The  chapel  was 
destroyed  at  the  time;  buttiie  house  was  partly  rebuilt;  and  was 
afterwards  ^e  residence  of  the  well-known  Sir  Marbottle  Grimston, 
till  the  siege  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  it  was  converted  into  a  workhouse ;  afterwards  into  cottages ; 
but  these  were  long  since  pulled  down. 

In  the  parish  of  ot.  James's,  close  by  East-Gate,  and  iust  opposite 
the  churcn,  stood  the  monastery  of  the  grey  friars — so  called  firom  the 
colour  of  their  habit — ^brethren  belonging  to  the  mendicant  order,  who 

Srofessed  to  live  partly  by  Uheir  own  laoour  and  partly  bv  begging. 
*he  house  was  founded  in  1309  by  Baron  Fitzwalter,  who  sixteen 
years  after  enrolled  himself  as  one  of  the  members,  and  died  there. 
We  do  not  learn  that  the  home  of  these  monks  was  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  splendour.  Their  earthly  possession  consisted  of  a  fev 
acres  only  of  land  lying  near  their  house,  most  of  which  they  no  doubt 
cultivated  with  their  own  hands ;  and  at  the  dissolution,  the  place  and 
its  appendages  was  sold  for  £430.  10s.  The  grej  fnar's  supposed 
severity  of  life,  however,  usually  brought  them  in  a  good  income. 
They  stood  in  the  very  highest  odour  of  sanctity  with  the  commonaitj ; 
and  aa  nobles  thought  mudi  of  their  passing  re^wi^mf,  and  eagerly  sought 
burial  for  their  dead  within  the  shadow  of  their  convent  walls,  largess, 
arms,  legacies,  and  ofieriags  of  food — ^their  rules  forbade  them  to  take 
money — poured  steadily  in ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  brethren 
of  the  Friary  knew  little  of  fasting  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  howeyei 
they  might  profess  to  practise  it  as  a  virtue.  The  house  is  down. 
If  we  follow  the  steps  of  the  religious  pilgrim  of  olden  davs  as  he 

gassed  from  altar  to  altar  and  from  shrine  to  shrine,  we  shall  find  in 
t.  Helen's-lane  a  little  building  which  tradition  represents  as  a 
relic  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  .by  St.  Helen  herself.  Eudo  Dapifer  rebuilt  it  about 
1076,  and  gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  John,  conditioning  that  the 
monastery  should  send  a  chaplain  to  officiate  within  it  on  alternate 
days.  This  condition  was  in  time  wholly  neglected ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the.  thirteenth  century  it  was  changed  into  a  chantry,  with 
certain  endowments.  At  the  suppression,  Henry  YIII.  granted  it  to 
the  authorities  of  the  borough  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  free  school 
from  its  annual  proceeds ;  but  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  caring  little 
about  education,  neglected  this  duty,  and  appear  to  have  sold  the 
property.  It  was  at  length  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
was  long  used  as  their  meeting-house.  Time  and  the  tampering  of  the 
modern  trowel  have  wholly  changed  the  character  of  the  boildingi 
and  the  antiquarian  wiU  find  no  trace  of  the  work  of  the  Boman  saint 
or  the  Norman  architect. 

Crossing^  East-bridge,  and  approaching  a  barn  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Harwich  road,  we  stand  upon  the  spot  to  which  some  reMous 
misanthrope,  probably  disgusted  with  the  levity  and  the  luxury  oi  the 
town  of  Colcnester  some  thousand  years  ago,  retired  to  nurse  his 
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gloomy  feelings,  and  matter  his  prayers  and  munch  his  herbs  in  the 
Boli^uae  of  the  thick  forest.  Theplace  became  afterwards  celebrated 
as  a  hermitage.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (about  1220)  there  is  an 
allowance  from  the  exchequer  for  **the  hermit  of  St.  James*  parish." 
That  personage  is  mentioned  in  other  legal  documents.  Subsequently, 
it  seems,  a  chapel  in  connexion  with  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Anne,  was  erected  here,  of  which  the  present  building  is  a 
remnant ;  and  near  by  was  a  sacred  spring,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
Holy-weU,  at  which  the  cottagers  now  dip  their  water,  without  much 
thought  of  the  pilgrims  who  prayed  around  its  brink  or  the  miracles 
that  were  wrought  here  in  ancient  days. 

Barracks  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Magdalen-street,  but 
these  were  demolished  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  and  the  martial 
bustle  of  the  place  ceased.  The  camp  has  again  made  Colchester  an 
important  garrison  town. 

The  pilgrim  to  Colchester  will  not  depart  without  a  yisit  to  the  old 
churches,  but  he  will  be  probably  disappointed  from  the  idea  he  has 
formed  of  the  parochial  temples  of  a  town  of  this  importance  and 
antiquity.  The  foundations  and  parts  of  most  of  them  are  ancient ; 
but  they  have  been  sorely  battered  by  time  and  war,  and  the  patches 
of  modem  repairs  giye  tnem  an  incongruous  appearance.  St.  I^eter's, 
which  was  built  by  Saxon  hands,  but  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
in  1692,  is  the  most  spacious  and  noble,  and  contains  seyeral  ancient 


ruins  for  a  century,  but  was  restored  in  1760.  The  litue  church  of  St. 
Giles  also  remained  in  ruins  long  after  the  siege  ;  it  is  of  interest  from 
containing  the  tomb  of  Lucas  and  Lisle.  Part  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
wreck  still ;  the  tower  fell  down  in  1700,  crashing  through  the  roof, 
and  the  chancel  part  has  never  been  restored,  the  modem  end  of  the 
smaller  edifice  showing  itself  through  the  roofless  and  windowless  walls. 
Holy  Trinity  has  a  Saxon  tower  of  the  9th  or  10th  century ;  the 
edince  contams  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Xing  James  I.,  who  died  in  1603.  All  Saints'  is  a  fine  building 
with  a  tower  of  flint ;  and  the  edifice  is  now  undergoing  restoration. 
In  St.  James's  we  find  a  handsome  monument  to  Alderman  Winsley, 
the  founder  of  the  almshouses  in  St.  Botolph's,  who  died  in  1726;  he 
left  £250  to  be  laid  out  on  the  monument.  The  tower  of  St.  Martin's 
was  battered  down  at  the  siege,  and  has  never  been  r^^'  *  «it.  Mary- 
at-the-Walls,  too,  bears  marks  of  the  same  struggl.  ^e  repairs  of 

the  steeple,  the  sacred  edifice  sufiering  severely  (as  xced  page  142) 
from  the  cannon  of  Fairfax  on  St.  John's  Green.  In  the  north  aisle  is 
a  monumental  statue  to  "John  Eebow,  of  Colchester,  merchant," 
erected  by  Sir  Isaac  Rebow  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 

The  outlying  districts  of  the  borough  are  pleasantly  situated. 
Lexden-road,  extending  to  the  westward,  is  studded  with  handsome 
seats  and  villas.  On  the  south  stands  the  Essex  and  Colchester 
Hospital,  a  good  building  of  white  brick,  erected  by  subscription  in 
1820,  and  since  enlarged.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase  is  placed  a  very 
fine  antique  sphynx,  undoubtedly  Eoman,  which  was  round  in  the 
grounds,  two  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in  18221.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies  that  have 
been  bequeathed  to  it.  Further  on,  above  the  delightful  village,  is 
Lexden  park,  the  seat  of  Geo.  H.  Errington,  Esq.  This  gentleman  is  the 
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son  of  the  late  George  Henrj  Errin^n,  Esq.,  of  Cotton  Hall,  Staf- 
ford— ft  younger  branch  of  the  Erringtons  of  Errington,  in 
Northmnoerland,  where  the  familr  wajs  seated  before  the  Conquest. 
The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1824-5  by  J.  F.  Mills,  Esq. ;  and  Mr. 
Errington,  who  married  that  gentleman's  daughter,  has  gre&tlj 
improved  the  grounds,  and  is  emarging  the  park.  Lexden  Spring. 
wim  the  cool  streams  and  shading  trees — a  picturesque  place  of 
summer  resort — and  the  ramparts  or  earthworks,  now  dwindled  down 
to  a  low  ridge — ^lie  to  the  right  as  we  pass  through  the  village  to  the 
hill  beyond.  This  is  crowned  with  the  Manor  House,  the  seat  of 
F.  O.  iPapillon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Esq.,  of 
Crow  hurst  Place,  Sussex.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  852,  and  waa 
elected  for  Colchester  in  1859.  The  family  is  of  French  extraction, 
and  finally  settled  in  England  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  1572,  in  which  a  direct  lineal  progenitor  fell  a  victim.  Tlie 
handsome  church  was  rebuilt  in  1821. 

Berechurch,  or  West  Donyland,  lies  to  the  south.  The  Hall,  tBe 
seat  of  the  late  Sir  George  Henry  Smyth,  was  formerly  a  farm-hoiue, 
but  was  converted  into  a  neat  brick  mansion  by  Sir  Eobert  Smyth. 
who  laid  out  good  grounds  about  it.  The  property  now  belongs  to 
Thomas  White,  Esq.,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  late  baronet. 

Of  Greenstcd,  on  the  east,  as  well  as  of  Mile-end  on  the  north,  in 
which  the  railway  station  is  situated,  Earl  De  Grey  is  the  lord.  The 
small  ancient  church  of  the  latter  parish  is  now  closed,  and  near  by  it 
a  new  one  has  lately  been  erected^  The  Severalls  estate  of  the 
corporation,  g[ranted  to  it  by  Henry  VIU.,  lies  in  this  parish. 

Noble  provision  has  been  made  in  the  town,  both  by  ancient  grants 
and  modem  benevolence,  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Foremost 
stands  the  Grammar  School,  which,  like  many  similar  institutions  in 
the  land,  has  had  fresh  life  and  vigour  infused  into  it  within  the  last 
few  years,  by  the  modernizing  of  its  character  and  the  energy 
and  ability  of  Dr.  Wright,  the  master.  This  was  the  first  endowed 
educational  institution  m  the  town.  When  Henry  VIII.  despoiled 
the  monastic  institutions  he  granted  the  revenues  of  the  chantriefi 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  to  the 
corporation,  on  condition  that  with  part  of  the  proceeds  they  should 
found  and  endow  a  free  school.  They  took  the  property,  but  seem  to 
have  very  loosely  fulfilled  the  obligation  appendant  to  it.  Difficnltiw 
and  doubts  upon  the  subject  existed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  letters  patent  being  surrendered,  the  queen  re-granted  the 
property,  directing  that  the  sum  of  at  least  twenty  marks  (£18. 68. 8d.) 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  school :  the  choice  of  the  master  was 
given  to  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  were  appointed  visitors.  .Tiiis  was  in  1584; 
and  ten  months  after  the  school  was  founded,  for  sixteen  free  scholaH 
*'  to  be  taught  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  grammar  for  ever."  ^^^ 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  corporation  Kept  the  master  down  to 
his  twenty  marks,  carrying  all  the  surplus  to  the  common  fund ;  but  m 
1696  a  suit  was  institutea  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  ultimately 
the  property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  master  receinn^ 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds.  The  old  school  in  Culver-street,  however, 
was  closed  in  1853,  and  the  present  building  in  the  Lexden-roaa,  in 
the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  opened  in  that  year,  ij 
consequence  of  this  outlay,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  sum  subscnbed 
by  the  town,  the  endowment— now  about  £100.  a  year— has  oeen 
reduced  by  one  half  for  the  period  of  30  years.    The  twenty  P^pi" 
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are  selected  by  the  major  and  aldermen,  and  the  master  is  allowed 
to  take  sixty  pay  scholars.  Two  foundations  at  Cambridge,  in  con- 
nexion with  tnis  school,  were  founded  by  Bobert  Lewis,  m  1620,  for 
which  he  left  £100.,  which  the  master  and  feUows  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  paid  to  the  corporation  on  condition  of  their 
paying  an  annuity  or  £7.  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  scholar 
from  tnis  school.  Ambrose  Gilbert  left  property  to  found  a  fellowship 
and  a  scholarship,  for  the  benefit  of— first,  the  Gilberts,  then  the 
Forkin^tons,  then  Colchester  school,  lastly  Orsett  and  Essex.  In  the 
foundation  of  four  scholarships  by  E.  Scrivener,  this  school  is  named. 

The  Blue  Coat  School,  as  it  is  called,  for  children  of  the  church  of 
Sn^land,  was  instituted  in  1808  and  1809,  by  a  subscription,  and  is 
Btill  partly  maintained  by  the  same  means;  but  it  has  from  time  to 
time  acquired  endowments  and  received  legacies,  the  latter  of  which 
have  been  in  many  cases  invested.  In  particular,  William  Naggs,  in 
1747  gave  an  estate  of  26a.  2r.  23p.  atWickham  St.  Pauls,  to  educate 
and  clothe  four  boys,  and  apprentice  two  annually ;  Sarah  Edwards, 
in  1770,  left  £500  to  clothe  and  maintain  one  boy  and  one  girl ;  and 
Edward  Snell,  in  1786,  left  £240  for  apprenticmg  poor  boys.  The 
income  of  the  charity  is  £100.  The  children  are  educated  in  the 
National  schools,  with  which  the  institution  was  connected  in  1812, 
but  they  are  clothed,  and  several  are  annually  apprenticed.  New 
schools  are  about  to  be  erected.  ^ 

Winsley's  almshouses,  in  the  Fingrinhoe-road,  consisting  of  18  tene- 
ments and  a  chapel,  were  founded  by  Alderman  Arthur  Winsley,  by 
his  will  dated  1726,  and  endowed  with  Brick-house  farm,  Colchester, 
and  Bocking-hall  farm,  in  West  Mersea«  Brick-house  farm  was  sold 
for  barracks  in  1805,  and  Barn-hall  farm  was  purchased.  The  original 
nnmber  of  almshouses  was  twelve,  but  by  a  decree  of  Chancery  they 
have  been  increased  to  eighteen;  the  number  of  inmates,  mostly 
decayed  tradesmen,  fanners,  &c,,  or  their  daughters  and  wives,  is 
22,  each  of  whom  receives  6s.  a  week  and  coals.  Zendall's  alms- 
houses may  be  called  an  ofishoot  of  Winsley's,  John  Kendall,  a 
benevolent  quaker,  and  his  wife,  having  originally  founded  them  in 
1791,  for  the  widows  of  men  who  had  dwelt  in  Winsley's,  and  who  on 
the  death  of  their  husbands  were  compelled  to  quit.  There  have  since 
been  various  benefactions  and  bequests.  In  1804  the  number  of  apart- 
ments was  doubled,  and  they  now  consist  of  comfortable  homes  for  16 
alms-women,  who  have  3s.  a  week  each,  and  a  chaldron  of  coals. 
The  late  Alderman  Wire  has  bequeathed  £500.  to  establish  two  addi- 
tional houses. 

Winnook's  almshouses,  in  the  same  road,  were  erected  by  John 
Winnock,  a  haymaker,  during  his  lifetime,  about  1679,  for 
six  ''ancient  ana  orderly  poor  persons,  who  receive  no  alms  or 
collection  from  any  parish  whatsoever."  He  endowed  them  with  a 
rent-charge ;  and  tne  ownership  of  the  property  afterwards  came  to 
the  trustees.  The  institution  has  been  inereasea  by  various  gifts  and 
bequests,  and  the  number  of  inmates  is  now  16,  the  widows  of  decayed 
tradesmen,  who  receive  a  stipend  of  3s.  a  week  and  coals.  The 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  properly  an  almshouse.  It  was 
origmally  founded  U)r  lepers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  fell  to  the 
crown  at  the  Beformation ;  and  was  re-Tounded  by  James  I.  for  a 
master  and  five  poor  persons — ^the  master  to  have  the  cure  of  souls 
of  the  parisbioners.    The  hospital  became  dilapidated ;  and  about  80 
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years  ago  a  range  of  six  new  alms-Houses  was  built  on  the  site :  the 
nouses  are  occupied  by  widows,  who  haye  528.  a  year  each  and  fagots ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  which  is  con- 
siderable, goes  to  the  master,  as  incumbent  of  the  parish. 

Once  in  24  years  the  corporation  receiyes  £104.  under  the  will  of 
Sir  Thomas  White,  who  in  1556  left  £2,000.  to  the  corporation  of 
Bristol  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  from  the  proceeds  to  pay  £104 
to  24  towns  in  annual  succession — £L00.  of  it  to  be  lent  in  sums  of 
from  £25.  to  £100.  to  young  free-men  of  honest  fame,  without  interest, 
for  ten  years,  and  the  £4.  goes  to  the  trustees.  The  fund  now  amounts  to 
£475.  whichis  applied  according  to  the  directions  of  the  donor. — J.Daniel, 
in  1695,  left  a  £10.  rent-charge  out  of  Hanging-pond  field,  to  be  applied, 
£3.  to  St.  Peter,  £3.  to  St.  Giles,  £2.  to  St.  Botolph,  and  £2.  to  St. 
Mary-at-thc-W'alls,  in  the  distribution  of  coals.  St.  Botolph  and  St. 
Giles  have  each  £2.  12s.  out  of  a  farm  at  Goldhanger,  left  by  an 
unknown  donor. 

In  St.  James's  the  poor  haye  the  diyidends  of  £125.  stock,  left  bj 
Elizabeth  Jacob,  in  1801 ;  and  the  diyidends  of  £151.  from  a  bequest  of 
Susannah  Hammant,  in  1826. 
In  St.  Leonard's,  an  acre  of  land  from  an  unknown  donor. 
In  All  Saipts*,  the  dividends  of  £100.  stock,  left  by  William  Good- 
win, in  1828,  for  the  repair  of  his  tomb  and  the  poor. 

In  St.  Peter's,  the  dividends  of  £82.  158.  2d.  stock,  left  for  the  poor 
by  John  Moore,  in  1809 ;  and  the  dividends  of  £166. 13g.  4d.,  left  by 
John  Mills,  in  1822. 

In  Lexden,  a  rent-charge  of  £5.  4s.  left  by  Sir  J.  Swinnerton,  in 
1616,  out  of  Chitts  Hill  farm,  for  distribution  in  bread ;  and  £2.  lOs. 
from  Love's  charity  (before  noticed). 

In  St.  Nicholas  are  eight  almshouses,  occupied  by  widows,  wbo 
receive  2s.  per  week.  There  were  originally  four,  founded  in  15o2, 
by  Ualph  Fynche,  a  brewer,  who  endowed  them  with  a  rent-charge  of 
£6.  68.  8d.  for  **  impotent  and  poore  inhabitants,  men  or  women, 
dwelling  in  the  parish  of  St.  INicnolas,  and  being  of  good  name  and 
fame."  Legacies  were  subsequently  received  from  Henry  Dobby 
and  Charles  Great.  About  25years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt 
of  £1,000,  under  the  will  of  William  Goodwin,  the  houses  were  rebuilt 
and  increased  to  eight.  William  Goodwin  had  previously  left  the 
dividends  of  £262. 10s.  stock  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  dimspeople. 
John  Pryor,  also,  in  1800,  left  the  dividends  of  £500,  stock,  and  the 
interest  of  £250.,  a  part  to  be  applied  to  these  almshouses,  a  part  to 
the  minister  of  the  Wesley  an  cnapel  in  Culver-street, 'for  the  distri- 
bution of  bread  and  other  purposes. — The  poor  have  also  a  rent- 
charge  of  40s.  left  by  George  Wegg,  in  1745. 

In  Holy  Trinity  parish  there  are  ten  of  the  almshouses,  of  which 
there  are  several  m  Colchester,  said  to  have  never  been  endowed,  or  if 
so,  the  endowment  is  now  undiscoverable.  These  were  built  in  Eld-lane, 
by  Lady  Daroy,  who  lived  here  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  parish 
has  five  acres  of  land ;  and  the  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  £a.  lefl 
by  Lady  Creffield,  in  1734. 
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APPENDIX. 


SHEBIFFS  OF  ESSEX. 

Prior  to  the  9fch  of  Elisabeth  the  Sheriffs  acted  both  for  Essex  and  Herts.  In 
that  year  a  Sheriff  was  first  appointed  for  Essex  alone ;  but  few  of  the  present 
living  feunilies  appear  in  the  old  list.  In  the  14th  of  that  reign  we  find  Sir  Thos. 
Mildmaj,  Knight,  of  Moulsham,  flUed  that  office;  l7th,  Sir  John  Petre,  of 
Writtle  and  Ingateetone ;  35th,  Hum&ej  Mildmay,  Esq.,  of  Danbury ; 
89th,  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.,  of  Moulsham. 

James  L — 1st,  Sir  Henry  Mcm^ard,  Knight,  of  Little  Easton  {  18th,  William 
Smijth,  Esq.,  of  They  don  Mount. 

Charles  I. — 4th,  Henry  Mildmay,  Esq.,  of  Woodham  Walter. 

Charles  IL — 4tb,  Sir  Thomas  Abdy,  Bart.,  of  Kelyedon ;  8th,  John  Sparrow, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Manlestead  ;  16th,  Sir  Thomas  Smijth,  Bart.,  ofTheydon 
Mount;  19th,  Stephen  Soame,  Esq.,  of  Haydon ;  d2nd,  Bichard  Barrett,  Esq. 
ofBdhus:  S3rd,  Sir  Edmund  Smijth,  BaH.,  of  Hill  HaU. 

William  and  Mary, — 2nd,  John  La  Mott  Honywood,  Esq.,  of  Marks  HaU ; 
7th,  Edward  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  FaulkbomeHall;  11th,  Samuel  Wake,  Esq., 

Anne. — 2nd,  Edward  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Eaulkboume ;  5th,  Dacre  Barrett- 
licnnard,  Esq.,  of  Belhus ;  12th,  Garew  H.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  of  Marks. 

George  II. — 7th,  Champion  Branfill,  Esq.,  of  Upminster ;  15th,  O.  Beauvoir, 
Ssq.,  of  Downham ;  17th,  Thomas  Aahhurst,  Esq.,  of  Hedingham  Castle ; 
18tb,  Peter  Da  Cane,  Esq.,  of  Great  Coggeshall :  20th,  Nicholas  Corsellis, 
Esq.,  of  Wyvenhoe ;  23nl,  John  Tyrell,  Esq.,  of  Herongate ;  Slst,  John 
Henniker,  Esq.,  of  Dunmow  ;  38rd,  Thomas  Tower,  Esq.,  of  South  Weald. 

Oeorge  IIL — 1st,  Sir  Charles  Smyth,  Bart.,  of  Theydon ;  4th,  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  of  Wenden  Lofts  ;  5th,  Sir  William  Mildmay,  Bart. 

The  following  hare  been  Sheriffs  during  the  present  century  : — 


1800.  G^rge  Lee,  Esq. 

1801.  John  Arcbar  Houblon,  Esq. 

1802.  Bobert  Baikes,  Esq. 

1803.  Stephen  Fryer  Gillum,  Esq. 

1804.  William  Pahner,  Esq. 

1805.  James  Reed,  Esq. 

1806.  James  Urmston,  Esq. 

1807.  William  Matthew  Baikes,  Esq. 

1808.  John  Coggan,  Esq.,  Wanstead 

1809.  J.  B.  Abdy,  Esq. 

1810.  John  Bifg,  Esq. 

1811.  Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  Suttons 

1812.  Sir  Bobert  Wigram,  Bart. 

1813.  B.  J.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Great  Ilford 

1814.  Bobert  Wilson,  Esq., Woodhouse 
1816.  L.Walford,  Esq.,  Little  Bardfield 

1816.  Nicholas  Pearse,  Esq.,  Loughton 

1817.  John  HaU,  Esq.,  Woodford 

1818.  John  T.  Daubuz,  Esq.,  Leyton 

1819.  JohnWilkes,  Esq.,  Wenden  Lofts 

1820.  Sir  T.  Neave,  Bart.,  DagnamPark 

1821.  R.  Westley  Hall,  Esq.,  Ilford 

1822.  SirG.H.Smyth,Bart.,  Berechurch 

1823.  J.JoliffeTufheU,  Esq.,  Langleys 

1824.  Nathaniel  Garland,  Esq.,  Ramsey 

1825.  P.  Du  Cane,  Esq.,  Braxted  Lodge 

1826.  F.  Nassau,  Esq.,  St.  Osyth  Priory 

1827.  SirJ.Tyroil,Bart.,BorehamHouse 

1828.  Sir  C.  J.  Smith,  Bart.,  Suttons 

1829.  Brise  Pearse,  Esq.,  Monkhams 

1830.  Capel  Cure,  Esq.,  Blake  HaU 

1831.  William  DaTis,  Esq.,  Leyton 


1832.  J.  T.  Selwin,  Esq.,  Down  HaU, 

1833.  R.  Birch  Wolfe,  Esq., Wood  HaU 

1834.  J.  Round,  Esq.,  Banbury  Park 

1835.  G.  W.  Gent,  Esq.,  Moyns  Park 

1836.  Wm.  Whitaker  Maitland^sq. 

1837.  J.Bullock,  Esq., Faulkbertirne 

1838.  WiUiam  Cotton,  Esq.,' Walwoods 

1839.  J.  F.  MUls,  Esq.,  iJxden  Park 
1810.  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  Weald  HaU 

1841.  John  Archer  Houblon,  Esq. 

1842.  J.F.PortescuCjEsq.WrittleLodge 

1843.  H.  J.  Conyers,  F^q.,  Copt  HaU 

1844.  S.B.  Brocket,  Esq.,  Spains  HaU 

1845.  George  Round,  Esq.,  Colchester 

1846.  J.  H.>\'liiteman,  Esq.,  the  Grove 

1847.  W.C.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Gaynes  Park 

1848.  B.  B.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Manghams 

1849.  Onley  SavUl  Onley,  Esq.,  Stisted 

1850.  T.  B.  Western,  Esq.,  FeUx  HaU 

1851.  W.P.HonywoodjEsq.,  Marks  H. 

1852.  Sir  C  C.  Smith,  Bart.,  Suttons 

1853.  J.  G.  Rebow,  Esq.,WyTenhoe 

1854.  Thos.  White,  Esq.,  Wethersfield 

1855.  J. Watlington  Perry  Watlington, 

Esq.,  Moor  Hall 

1856.  Robert  HUls,  Esq.,  Cohae  Park 

1857.  J.  F. Wright,E8q.,  Kelvedon  HaU 

1858.  O.Hanbury,Esq.,HolfieldGrange 

1859.  C.  RusseU,Esq.,  Upminster  HaU 

1860.  G.  H.  Errington,Esq.,Colchestpr 

1861.  George    Alui    Lowndes,    Esq., 

Barrington  HaU 
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Mersea,  West        ) 
Mersea  Island       . . .  407 
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Mountnesaing 
Mount  Bures 

...  223 
...  558 
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...  513 
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...  482 
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Netteswell... 

...  384 
...  316 
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...  516 
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...  530 

North  Weald  Basset  481 
Norton  Mandeyille..  479 
Notley,  Black  )  q»7q 
NoUey,  White  >  ^'^ 
Oakley,  Great  ^  ^^n 
Oakley,  Little  J  ^^^ 
Ockendon,  North...  354 
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Ongar,  Chipping  ...  475 
Ongar,  High        ...  477 

Orsett        509 

Osey  Island  ...  397 

08yth,St 569 

Oyington 442 

Paglesham 501 

Panfield     420 

Pamdon,  €h*eat  )  «,,- 
Pamdon,  Little     j    "^^^ 

Pattiswick 550 

Pebmarsh 439 

Peldou       407 

Pentlow     441 

Pewit  Island         ...  612 

Pitsea        614 

Plaistow    457 

Pleshey      278 

Potion  Island       ...  502 

Prittlewell 504 

Purfleet     860 

Purleigh 448 

Quendon 529 

Hadwinter 540 

Kaanham 361 

HamsdenBellhouse )  g.  ^ 
Ramsden  Grays       j 

Ramsey     572 

Rayne        ...      411,  417 

Rawreth    499 

Rayleigh 494 

R^ttendon 228 

Rickhng 529 

Bidgwell 443 

Rivenhall 388 

Rochford 492 

Roothings 283 
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Sampford,  Little  ) 
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Shalford 420 
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Stambridge, Little)    ^^ 
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Stanford-le-Hope  ...  513 
Stanford  Bivers    ...  484 
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Stapleford  Abbots...  484 
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Wanstead 472 
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AbboHs  Hall— B.  Marriott,  Esq.  420 
Albyns— Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,  Bart...  484 
Ahtjsford  Hall— W.  W.  Hawkins, 

JiiSQ.         ...  ...  ...  .  >  •    ODo 

Auberies— -St.  G^eorffe  Burke,Esq.  442 
Audley  End — Lord  Braybrooke  593 
Bardfield Hall— J.  Outts,  Esq.  ...  539 
Harrington  Hall — G.  A.  Lowndes, 

Esq.      ...         ...         ...         ...  320 

Belhus— Sir  T.  Barrett-Lennard, 

Bart.     ...         ...         ...         ...  863 

BirchHall—C.  Gray-Bound,  Esq.  552 
Blake  Hall— Capel  Cure,  Esq.  ...  480 

Boreham    House — Sir    John   T. 

Tyrell,  Bart.    ...         245 

Boxtcd  Lodge— W.F.Hobb8,Esq.  559 
Braxted  Park — C.  Du  Cane,  Esq. 

M-P.     ...         ...         ...         ...  885 


Clements  HaU— A.  Holt  White, 
Esq.      ...  ...         ...        ••■    ^^ 

Cohie  Park— B.  Hills,  Esq.      ■•  ^^ 
Copt  HaU— Hon.  J.  A.  Ashley, 
(Conyers'  Family)  •  ^^^ 


629 
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Cranbrook  Houae-J.  Davis,  Bsq.  4«7 
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Neave,  Bart.    ...        ...    ^  •  •  '^ 

Debden  Hall— O^.  Spioer,  Esq., 

(Vincent  Family) 

Dobbin's— T.  White,  Esq.  •■•,^ 
DorringtonHaU— T.C.Glyn,BBq.  3i» 

Down  Hall— J.  T.  Selwin,  Esq.  ^^^ 

Dynes  Hall— H.  Sperling,  Esq.^  ^^ 

Easton  Lodge— Visct.  Mftynftrd  f^^ 

Elsenliam  Hall- Mrs.  Bush  ...  ^'-^ 
FaulkbourneHaU-TheBuUocks  3M^ 

Felix  Hall— T.  B.  Western,  Esq.  <i^' 
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Gsynei  Park— T.  0.  Chiaeiihale 

Manh,  Esq. 487 
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GKrafield  Place-— B.  Sparrow,  Esq.  428 
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Hatfield  PrioiyPlao^— J.  Wright, 

Esq.     ...         ...         ...         ...  376 

Hill  HaU—Sir  W.  Bowyer  Smijjth, 

Bart.    ...         ...         ...         ...  488 

Holfield   Grange — 0.   Hanburj, 

Esq.      ...         ...         ...         ...  548 

Horham  Hall— F.  G.  West,  Esq.  302 
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Esq.      ...         ...         ...         ...  605 

Hyde,  The— E.  Disn^,  Esq.    ...  216 

Hylands — A.  Pryor,  Esq.  ...  215 

Kehedon  Hall— J.  F.    Wrighl^ 
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Langleys— J.  JoliffeTu&ell,Eaq.  250 

LangfordGrove 896 

Lofts  Hall— Bev.  B.  Wilkes  ...  632 
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Family)  404 

Lexden  Park — G.  H.  Errington, 

Esq.      ...         ...         ...         ...  629 

Maitland  Family 486 

Manor   House,    Lexden — P.  O. 

Papillon  Esq.,  M.P.  ...  680 

Marks  Hall,  (Coggeshall)- Hony- 
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Marks  Hall,   (Latton)— Ber.  J. 

Arkwright       315 

Marshalls — ^BaTidMcIntosh,  Esq.  605 
Moor  Hall — J.  Perry  Watlington, 

Esq.M.P 309 

Moulsham  Hall,  (The  Mildmays)  210 
Moynes Park— G.  Gent,  Esq.  ...  444 
NaziBffPark — OoL  Palmer  ...  335 
New  Hall— Nunnery     ...     174^  245 


Oakley  Hall— George  Bull,  Esq.  572 
Oliyers—T.  J.  Turner,  Esq.  ...  565 
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jiiSq.     ...        ...        ...        ...  04AI 
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aL.JT.       ...  ...  ...  ...    tBOst 
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Brise 422 
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Maitland,  Esq.  627 
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Stoup  Hall— Jas.  Barker,  Esq.  ...  P*"^ 
Buttons— Sir  0.  C.  Smith,  Bart.  «dO 
Terlinff  Place— Lord  B^leigh  ...  377 
Thomdon  Hall— Lord  Petre  ...  519 
Tiptree  Hall— J.  J.  Meohi,  Eso.  .401 
XJpminster  Hall — ^Major  Bussell, 

(Branfill  Family)        351 

Waldegraye  Family       482 

Walwoods —Wm.  Cotton,  Esq...  472 
Weald  Hall— C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.  348 
WoodHall— Bey.  W.  Birch  Wolfe  682 
Woodham    Mortimer   Place — J. 

Oxley  Parker,  Esq 447 

Wyyenhoe  HaU— Sur  Claude  de 
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Wyyenhoe  Park — J.  Gurdon  Be- 

bow,  Esq.       «••        •••        ...  664 
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Bright,  Edward 588 

Cook,  Colonel     489 
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Fuller,  Bobert 830 

Haranett-,  Archbishop 485 

Haryey,  Dr.  William      541 
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Barking  Abbey 462 

Bicknacro  Pnory  233 

Beelbigh  Abbey 586 

Berden  Priory     524 

Blackmore  Priory  221 

Carmelite  Friary,  Maldon         ...  587 

Coggcshall  Abbey  545 

Colne  Priory       557 

Creasing  Temple 382 

Crouched  Friars,  Colchester     . . .  627 

Dunmow  Priory 272 

Friary,  Clielmsford         218 

Orey  Friars,  Colchester 628 

Halst«d  College 435 

HarlowBury       308 

Hatfield  Prioiy,  (Peverel)  ...  374 

Hatfield  Prioiy,  (Broad  Oak)     ..  320 
HedinghamHospital,  (New Abbey)  432 

Hedingham  Nunnery     432 

Horkesley  Priory  559 

Lattou  Priory     816 

Le  Hospital,  (Hapleetead)        ...  437 


Lcighs  Hermitage  ... 

Leighs  Priory      

Newport  Hospital 
Pamdon  Mouastcry 

Panfield  Priory 

Pleshey  College 

PrittleweU  Priory 

St.  ailes  Hospital,  (Maldon) 

St.  Osyth  Priory 

St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester 
St.  Botolph's  Priory       ... 
St.  James's  Hermitage   . . 
Stansgat-e  Priory 

Stratford  Abbey 

Takeley  Priory 

Thoby  Priory      

Thremhall  Priory 

Tilly  Abbey        

Tip  tree  Priory     

Walden  Abbey    ..  ... 

Waltham  Abbey 

Wix  Nunnery     


Bemfleet  Castle 

Blunts  Walls  Fortress   , . . 

Bures  Mount      

Canfield  Castle 

Canute's  Camp   (Canewdon) 

Clavering  Castle 

Colchester  Castle 

Great  Horkesley  Earthworks 

Hadleigh  Castle 

Harwich  Castle 


Castles  avitf  iPortf. 

26,  514  Hedingham  Castle 

...  517  Languard  Fort    ... 

...  558  Newport  Castle   ... 

...  289  Ongar- Castle 

...  501  RAyleigh  Castle   ... 

...  523  Shoebury Fortress 

...  617  Stansted  Castle    ... 

.,  559  Tilbury  Fort 

..  496  Uphall  Earthworks 

..  578  Walden Caatio     ... 
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Brentwood 
Chelmsford 
Chigwell  ... 
Colchester 
Dedham  ... 
Earls  Colne 


...  342 
...  205 
...  532 
...  630 
...  560 
...  558 
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Agriculture  of  Essex      4 

Ainsworth,  Betty  525 

Ancient  Britons ...  2 — 6 

Alfred,  his  Battles  with  the  Danes    27 

,  his  Laws 28 

Archdeacons        191 

Assandune,  Battle  of  ...  81,  500 
Assizes  first  held  in  the  County  45 
Barons,  Wars  of...         ...         ...     43 

,  War  with  King  John  ...     54 

Bartlow  Hills      ...  542 

Bastwick,  Dr.,  his  persecution  . . .  107 

Battle  at  Billericay         62 

Battle  of  the  Orwell       677 


Bay  &  say  makers, introductioii  of 

,  prosperity  and  decay 

Bishop  of  Koohester      

Blind  JBeggar  of  Bcthnal  Green. . . 

Blood,  Colonel 

Boadicea's  Hevolt  

Battle  near  Epping . . . 

Boleyn,  Anne,  an  Essex  Woman 

,  at  East  Ham     ... 

,  at  Rochford  Hall 


Boroughs,  early  State  of 

Bow-Bridge        

Bradenham  and  the  Qoine  Fishery 
Bruce,  Bobt.,  an  Essex  Landowner 


104 

164 

190 

604 

605 

12 

13 

74 

460 

492 

42 

456 

58 
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Brythnoth,  Beatii  of     80 

Bunihsm  Oyster  Fishery  . . .  463 

Cade,  Jack,  BebeUion     ...      66,  614 

OMnulodunum 9 

— ,  Restorfttion  of     ...     14 

Caroline,  Queen,  Funeral  of  ...  181 
CaTendish,  Sir  Jolin,  Murder  of    61 

Chantries,  Abolition  of 82 

Chapels  of  Society  of  Friends  ...  194 
Charlotte,  the  Queen,  in  Essex...  167 
Chelmsford,  Richard  II.  at        ...     62 

— Races,  institution  of  209 

Christianity,  Introduction  of    16 — 17 

Churches,   number  of    192 

^,  Yisitation  of 83 

Civil  GfoTemment  of  the  County  187 

Claudius,  expedition  of 10 

Clergy  ejected  in  the  County      . . ,  160 

Colchester  Chronicle      17 

Commerce  in  Essex  ...  72,  168 
Com  Laws:  Protection  Societies  185 

Coroner 190 

County  Gaol       209 

■  Lunatic  Asylum  . . .  248 

Cromwell  (Oliver),    Letters    to 

Colchester        113 

inWaldenOunp      ...  119 

Crusaders  from  Essex    46 

Tombs  of       263 

Cunobelin*s  Gold  Mines  . . .  608 

Curfew  BeU         89 

Dagenham  Breach  ...         ...  468 

Danegelt,  Origin  of       ...         ...     30 

Danes,  first  Appearance  of        ...     23 

,  Massacre  of       ...         ...     30 

,  Settlement  at  Danbury,&c.     24 

^,  Skins  on  church-doors  643,  665 

Danish  Attack  on  Maldon  ...  682 
Dearths  in  Essex...  83,  102,  174 

Declaration  from  Essex  in  1642  108 
Disbrow,  Major-General  ...  616 

Dissenting  Chapels         193 

Dissent  in  the  County 162 

Domesday  Book 87 

— Sedgwick      626 

Druids,  the,  in  Essex     7 

Duke  of  Gloucester  at  Pleshy   ...     63 

Murder  of  ...     64 

Dunmow  FUtch  of  Bacon  ...  274 

Karl  of  Essex,  Cowardice  of      ...     46 

Eastbury  House 464 

Eastern  Association,  formation  of  110 
Ecclesiastical  Government  of  the 
County...         ...         ...         ...  190 

Edmimd,  St.,  his  Shrine 31 

Elizabeth  sheltered  in  Essex     ...     93 
Persecution  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  Catholics      94 

• ^Tour  through  theCounty    95 

Speecli  at  Tilbury     ...     99 
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Essex,  his  Execution     100 

f  his  delayed  Letter         ...  101 

Essex  Martyrs     87 

Members  at  King  Charles's 

trial      ...         ...         ...         ...  157 

Eudo  Dapifer     86,  42 

Fairfax,  ms  Letter  to  the  Parlia- 
ment   ...        ...        ...        ...  165 

,  his  Wife  at  the  King's 

Trial     166 

Forests  of  Essex 48 

Forest  Laws        ...  60 

of  Hainault,  Inclosure  of . . .     64 

Fairlop  Fair        62 

Fine  of  £500  on  the  County     . . .  172 

Fitzwalters  67,  71 

Flemyngs,  ancient  Hall  of        ...  280 

French,  the,  in  Essex     66 

Ghiuden,  Dr.,  his  Icon  Basilike ...  167 
George  III.  at  Thomdon-liall  ...  169 

Grey,  Lady  Jane 84 

Grimston,  Sir  Harbottle  167,  169 
Gompowdier  Plot,  Essex  people  in  108 
Harold  proclaimed  King  ...     86 

Havering-att«-Bower      83 

Palace 603 

Hedingham  Holy  Well 482 

Helena,  St 16,  17 

Henry  VI.  at  Hedingham         ...     70 

VITI.  in  Essex 73 

High  Constables 188 

Hockley  Spa       499 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  at  Brentwood  67 
Hunter,  William,  Burning  of  ...     86 

Iceantmi,  ancient 683 

Invasion,  apprehended 105 

,  French,  preparations 

against         175 

Lawless  Court 493 

Loans,  forced,  on  the  County    ...  115 

Lord-Lieutenant 189 

Lost  Cities  of  Essex       26 

Ithancester 460 

Tillaburg      606 

Basildon       616 

Lucas  and  Lisle,  Execution  of  ...  151 
Magistrates  of  the  County         ...  188 

Maldou,  Siege  of. 29 

Maplestead,  Round  Church       ...  437 

Mildmay  Family 203 

,  Sir  Henry,  drawn  to 

Tyburn 159 

Monk,  General,  at  Kew  Hall     ...  163 

Mountfitchet  Family      527 

Norfolk,  his  Execution 100 

Norman  Conquest  ...         ...     84 

Effects  in  Essex 36 

Castles 39 

Oates'  Plot, — Committal  of  Lord 
Petre 162 
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FaiiumMiiti  Origin  of 41 

■  first  Members  from 

Sssez    ...         ...         ...         ...     66 

ParliamentaryCommittee    orders 

of,  sent  to  £88ex         112 

,  Confiscations  by . . ,  118 

Partial  dlBfranchisement  by  Crom- 
well     ...         ...         ...         ...  168 

Patent  Licenses  to  Innkeepers  ...  104 

Plague  at  Braintree        418 

Colchester      

in  Essex         102 

Press,  Essex,  origin  of 167 

Puritans,  their  prevalence  in  the 

County...         ...         ...  101 

,   their    denunciation     of 

Amusements 117 

changes  effected  by,  in 


the  Essex  churches 
Queen  Mary  at  Colchester 
Beformation 

,  Anne  BoIeyn*s  share 


116 
84 
76 

76 
810 
66 
188 
170 
192 
629 
8 
192 
8 
11 
Romans,  departure  of  ...  '  ...  17 
Boy  alists*  moyement  in  the  County  130 
— — —  March   to  Chelmsford 

and  Braintree  ...  181 

— ^^—  Occupation  of  Colchester  132 
Runnymedo,  Essex  Men  at       ...     66 

Rural  Deans        192 

Saintly  Ima^e  at  Ashingdon     ...  600 

Sanctuary,  right  of        67 

Saxons  called  in 19 

Houses ...    22 
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Reformatory  School 
Reform  Bill  of  Henry  YI. 

Bill  of  1831-32... 

—  MoTcment  in  1780 
Religious  Worship,  means  of 

Rickling  Hall      

Riyers  of  the  County 
Roman  Catholic  Chapels 

— ^—  Invasion 
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NOTE. 

In  th«  Witham  eharlllM  w«  find  that  Mm  p«ynimit  of  Dr.  Warlej'a  bsqnwt  for  hrcsd  out  of  the 
poor  nOea  haa  ceaaad,  aa  It  waa  not  a  lanl  char«^  bat  the  portion  of  Ladv  Barnardlaton'i  charity, 
which  formerly  waut  to  tlie  poor  rataa,  la  now  dlatribatod  In  ooala;  tha  allowanoa  to  the  widowo  In 
Graeii'a  almaliouaaa  haa  bean  increaaed  to  Sa.  par  weak,  baaUlea  whldi  wood  and  ooAla  araauppiied, 
and  tlie  anrploa  of  tha  ftind  la  apant  for  the  oaa  of  the  diurdi.  TIm  valaa  given  of  ihla  vicaraga 
Indndea  tha  glebe. 

In  Uia  Barking  oharlUoa  the  bcqaeafc  of  John  Hayaa.  Eaq.,  ahoald  have  been  atatad  at  £4,000. 

Tha  manor  and  eatatea  nk  Loughion  paaaed,  wa  find,  from  tha  Whltaker  to  the  Uaitland  faini<y 
bj  win,  not  by  marriage. 

There  are  alao  two  or  three  trpographteal  errora  whtdi  wa  wiah  to  correct  At  paga  *^^  ^''^ 
owner  of  Albyna  la  deacrlbed  aa  *^Eaq.'*  Inatead  of  "  Bart.;**  at  page  183  the  dinreh  In  which  the 
budy  of  Queen  Caroline  raated  at  Colcheater  ahoald  have  been  "St.  Peter"*"  inatead  of'^U 
Runwald'i;"  at  page  276  *<HoKarUi"  ahould  have  been  ''Ogboorne;'*  oiid  atpageSTt  '*Souih- 
cote"  b  mUprinted  "Heatlieote." 
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WEDNESDAY'S  EXCURSION  OF  THE 

SOCIETY.  a  LLjT  ZJftl^ 
At  10  a. ID.,  the  morninc^  being  bright  amipromisingi 
a  party  of  about  60  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  in 
the  Castle  Bailey,  the  rendezvous  for  the  occasion,  and 
started  in  eight  brakes  and  carriages  for  the  projected 
day  of  Archaological  pleasoring.  Proceeding  through 
Che  High  Street  and  up  the  Jx>ndoQ  Road,  we  have  no 
doubt  many  who  ''turned  out  to  see,"  for  the  nonce 
vished  themselves  Archsologists,  or,  at  all  events, 
among  the  party.  Turning  up  the  Coggeshall  Road, 
the  excursionists  drove  on  to  Cbappel,  where  the  fine 
Viaduct,  as  a  specimen  of  modem  architecture,  having 
|}een  the  subject  of  general  attention,  the  first  halt  was 
made,  and  wbile  drivers  and  horses  refreshed  themselves, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Church — a  somewhat  poor  and 
plain  little  structure  of  a  debased  Norman  type,  which 
consequently  elicited  few  remarks  of  a  favourable  or 
interestinff  character.  Driving  along  the  pretty  Valley 
of  the  Golne,  with  its  'fine  timber,  and  pleasant  country 
[houses,  and  leaving  the  long  range  of  Chalkney  Wood 
■on  the  left,  the  company  skirting  the  long  wall  of  Colne 
Priory,  and  passing  a  little  gateway  of  antique  con- 
struction in  the  wall  near  the  entranc^  and  then  the 
larger  gateway  near  the  house,  on  which  are  various 
carved  figures,  brought  and  placed  there  from  the  old 
Priory  or  Church,  were  received  at  the  entrance  to  the 

S resent  structure,  now  called  Colne  Priory,  by  Mr.  and 
Irs.  Carwardine,  its  esteemed  proprietor  and  occupants. 
BjT  their  most  kind  hospitality,  they  were  regaled  with 
light  refreshments  in  both  hall  and  dining-room.    Those 
in  the  hall  were  served  on  a  table  cloth  formerly  be- 
longing to  iMfA  Oromwell.      While  partaking  of  ' 
refreshments  so  kindly  pressed  upon  them,  thei^T  • 
were  also  regaled  by  the  sight  of    many   a^' 
pictnres,   some  by  T.  Phillips,   R.A.,   an'' 
teresting  family  portraits.     Mr.  Carwarr . 
ducted  his  (guests  into  the  Cloisters,  buil* 
recumbent  effigies  of  the  Earls  de  Vere,  * 
x^i^a^hm^  6t  iienlV  l.;W«ere  is  of  '^ 
•  memorated  the  family  of  the  Eari  of  ' 
I  these,  however,  have  been  mutilat*  * 
fered  by  the  vicissitudes  of  age  s  ' 

*J  *n«  destruction  oi  the  Monaster    • 
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